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AINTAB, SYRIA (CENTRAL TURKEY MISSION). 


Tuis institution was named after the Rev. Azariah Smith, 
M. D., a missionary of the American Board, who died at Aintab 
in 1851. A graduate of Yale College in the class of 1837, his 


d intellectual ability and devotion to the welfare of his fellow-men 


made him an honored associate and peer of such classmates as 
Chief Justice Waite, Prof. Silliman, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, Pres. 
Chapin of Beloit College, and other men distinguished in pub- 
lic life. | 

On the establishment of the Central Turkey College at Ain- 
tab, the question was raised in regard to a medical department 
and a hospital, as a means of gaining influence among all classes 
of the population. Dr. Vandyck of Beirut, than whom no one 
could have spoken with larger experience of the East, wrote in © 


1872: “The Central Turkey College would do well to organize 


as speedily as possible an efficient medical department, by which 
the whole field of that mission could be supplied with compe- 
tent Christian physicians.” Dr. Post of the Syrian mission adds: 
“ Tt will break sectarian fanaticism, and bind Christian, Moslem 
and Jew in the bonds of a common belief, in a science linked 
with Christian faith, and an art sanctified by Christian love ; it 
will secure the institution from outbreaks of religious intoler- 
ance and violence ; it will ever be associated in the minds of the 
people with Him who went about healing the sick.” 

In accordance with these suggestions, an appeal was made 
to the surviving classmates of Dr. Smith for funds to aid in the 
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founding of a medical school and a- hospital, to bear his name 
and to perpetuate his influence in his chosen vocation. From 
funds generously given in response and further sums received 
from grants in England, the first building was erected in 1878, 
with a house for a medical professor; a few young men began . 
the study of medicine, a few clinical patients were received, 
and gradually in a small way the foundations of the present in- 
stitution were laid. ‘The success thus far has fully realized ex- 
pectations. The professors in the medical school have personal 
charge and oversight of the hospital, and the students are trained _ 
in practical work. Though itis but nine years since the hospital 
was opened, it appears from a letter just received from Pres. 
Trowbridge that the whole number of patients treated the past 
year was 3,130, of whom 150 were indoor patients. Great num- 
_ bers were turned away for want of room for their accommoda- 
tion, and many more have received treatment in the hospital who 
have been allowed to occupy rooms in the city. During the 
year 115 major and 185 minor surgical operations were performed. 
The fame of the institution has gone far and wide. The relief 
to the suffering in a wide region has secured for the college and 
mission work generally the favorable regard and sympathy of 
the best people of all races and communities. Patients come 
from long distances —threé and four and even six days’ jour-— 
ney —sometimes begging their way in hope of relief. 

Much of the hospital work must of necessity be a charity. 
Many of the poor creatures who come for aid have nothing but 
love to give in return, and with the utmost care the cost of main- 
taining the hospital is about £300 ($1,500) a year in excess of 
receipts from all sources, including small collections taken up 
annually in some of the native churches. This charge has proved 
so heavy a drain on the resources of the young and growing col- 
lege that the Trustees, a few’ months since, were compelled to 
send out orders that the hospital be closed. The friends of the 
college on the ground, professors and missionaries, felt it so im- 
portant to keep up the hospital that one of the medical profess- 
ors has volunteered to leave Aintab and go into general practice 
for a year at Aleppo, to secure funds to sustain it for the 
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coming year. In the meanwhile this appeal is made to friends 
of such philanthropic and Christian enterprise to make up an 
endowment of at least £6,000 ($30,000) to be invested by the 
Trustees of the college and held sacredly for this purpose, in 
the hope of meeting necessary expenses hereafter. It is hoped 
that many interested in mission enterprises at home and abroad 
will be glad to aid in making up this endowment, without di- 
minishing their gifts for other objects. Shall this appeal be made 
in vain to those who, in more favored lands, enjoy the rich fruits 
of a Christian civilization? 

The Trustees join Dr, Trowbridge, Mr. Fuller, Divetian: and 
others on the ground immediately connected with the institution, 
in this appeal to friends in Turkey, Great Britain, and in Amer- 
ica, for aid to support this hospital, the only one of its kind in 
the interior of Asiatic Turkey, and open to all classes without 
distinction of race or condition. 

Funds may be sent to Pres. T. C. Trowbridge, LL. D., Ain- 
tab, Turkey ; to Mr. W. W. Peet, Bible House, Constantinople; 
to Ranson, Bouverie & Co., Pall Mall East, London, Eng. ; 


to James M. Gordon, Esgq., Treasurer, 10 
Boston. 


In behalf of the Trustees of Central Turkey College. 


E. FARNSWORTH, 
President. 


J. M. Gorpon, 


Treasurer. 


N. G. CLARK, 
Secretary. 


Boston, October 24, 1887. 
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- those who should sound the first notes of that reformation would 


come from a land beyond the seas and oceans, a laifd- whose very 
existence was uuknown to Europe for a thousand years after the 
baptism of the first Armenian king! so wonderful are the shift- 
ings and changes in the great drama of the world’s history. 

The first American missionaries to Palestine were sent out by 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
the year 1821-2, When at Jerusalem their attention was ar- 
rested by a class of pilgrims of whom they had not before heard. 
“Who are these good looking men,” they asked, “ with black 
hair and dark eyes and with such thoughtful, intelligent faces ?’ 
The reply to this question was the seed corn that has since mul- 
tiplied into the rich harvests now ready throughout all Turkey 
for the Christian reaper: We shall state, in the briefest possible 
manner, the results of the operations of the American: Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions among the Armenians. 

In the year 1831 the Rev. Wm. Goodell and wife took up 
their residence at Constantinople as the first missionaries to the 
Armenians; they were soon followed by Schauffler, Dwight, Riggs, 
Schneider, Powers, Ladd, Benjumin, Hamiin and others. Some 
of these excellent men have fallen asleep; others are still living, 
actively engaged in the work and witnesses of results which 
could not have been anticipated when they began their labors. 
The first great obstacle that met the missiouaries was the pro- 
found ignorance of the people, and the first question presented 


to them for solution was, how can this ignorance be removed ? 


How can the people be enlightened in regard to the simple and 
fundamental doctrines of the religion of which they are so 
proud? The answer to this question shaped the first and all 
subsequent efforts of the missionaries. The Bible must be given 
to the common people; tracts must be distributed, schools must 
be established, the Gospel must be preached not only to congre- 
gations but to men by the way-side, in their homes, in the khans ; 
men must be invited to visit the missionaries, the truth must be 
pressed home in private conversation ; religious newspapers must 
be published ; a Christian literature must be created ; men must 
be trained for the ministry. At the end of the first ten years 
no evangelical church had been formed, no separate civil com- 


munity of Protestants had been organized, but many Armenians 
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had hecorie convineed of the errors of their church. Some of: 


these had been driven from their homes into exile; at Constanti- 
nople, Nicomedia, Brusa, Trebizond, Erzroom and other places 
men had been aroused to seek after the truth; fourteen mission- 
aries and their wives had joined the mission; Mr. Hamlin had 
begun that work of education in Turkey to which he has de- 


voted his life. In 1841, after ten, years of missionary labor, the . 


state of the Armenian mini may be described as in a fbment: 
the opposition of the ecclesiastics was strong and bitter; perse- 
cution only awakened a new interest and stirred up greater 
inquiry. 

If we pass over another ten years to 1851, we find that the 
current of new ideas has become broader, deeper, more irresist- 
ible in its course. The battle for religious liberty in Turkey has 
been fought and won; the death-penalty for apostasy from the 
Mohammedan religion is forever abolished by a Royal Firman ; 
eight evangelical churches have been organized among the Ar- 
menians, and the Gospel has been preached throughout B7- 
thynia, in ancient Armenia, in Cilicia, in Mesopotamia, and Kur- 
distan. The Press has begun to pour forth its flood of light ; 
the number of missionaries has increased to twenty-four; a 
Female Seminary has been established at Constantinople; the 
missionaries have begun to ordain native pastors over the 
churches ; the Protestants have begun to receive civil protection 
from the Turkish Government, though not yet recognized as a 
separate Christian community. The translation of the Scrip- 
tures is going forward prosperously; hymns are prepared and 
sung in many languages. Passing over another period of ten 
years to 1861, we find that missionaries are living and working 
throughout the whole of Asia Minor, at Wicomedia, Brusa, 
Smyrna, Trebizond, Hrzroom, Sivas, Tocat, Harpoot, Arabkir, 
Marash, Oorfa, Ainiab, Antioch, and Adana. We find that the 
one mission to the Armenians has expanded into the three mis- 
sions of Western, astern and Central Turkey. We find that 
forty-two churches have been organized, that one hundred and 
nine common schools have been established, that forty-six men 
have been trained for the ministry, of whom ten have been or- 
dained as pastors of churches; that the entire Bible has been 
translated and published in both the Armenian and the Armeno- 
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ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS. 
(From the N&iw Englander, Jan. 1874.) 


As all nations are affected to some extent by the climate, soil, 
and other physical circumstances by which they are surrounded, 
some notice of the geography of Ancient Armenia becomes 
necessary in order to a proper understanding of the Armenian 
race. 

The boundaries of Armenia have changed so often thet 1: ts 
now somewhat difficult to define them; the most accurate de- 
scription appears to be that of Saint Martin in his “ Jomoirés 
sur I’ Avymenré.”” According to this author, Armenia Major was 
bomic -! on the north by ¢ ‘vorgia and the Caucasian. Moun- 
‘is «:the.outh by a line which would pass throngh Diar- 

.bout 88° north latitude; onthe west by the western 
ices} and en the east by the Caspian Sea. The Greek 
‘renvontly mention Armenia Minor, which lay to 

: of Arinenia Major, and included portions ot 

Vesa, and Karamania. Oorfa on the east and 
Ce ace the wus. beionged to Armenia Minor. ‘The original 
howe, however, ef the Armenians was Armenia Magor. The 
elevation of ‘ta porciou.ef the earth’s surface above tlie nearest 
seas is shown by the fact that several large rivers take their rise 
in Ancient Armenia ; among these are the Kizil Irmak, the an- 

cient Halys, which flows we-t and north into the Black Sea; 

the Aras (Araxes), which flows east into the Caspian; the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which flow south-east into the Persian 

Gulf. Lake Van, which may be taken as a central point of 
_ Ancient Armenia, is more than 4,100 feet above the Black Sea. 


Armenia has ever been celebrated for its cold and healthy cli- 
4 | 49 
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ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS. 


mate, its pure water, its rich pasture lands, its fertile valleys 
and plains, and lofty mountains. The winters are long and se- 
vere; the summers short and pleasant; flowers abound during 
the months of June and July ; the atmosphere is very clear and 
light; the heavens, at night, shine with the greatest splendor. 
Altogether the physical aspects of the country are well fitted to 
make.it the home of a hardy, liberty-loving race. At present 
the country has a barren appearance; the villages are squalid; 
only.a small portion of the soil is cultivated; the inhabitants — 
have long been oppressed by Turks and Kurds; yet, notwith- 
standing all these disadvantages, there is a certain indescribable 
charm about the physical nature of the country, which may, to 
some extent at least, account for the passionate attachment 
which all Armenians have for the home of their race. It is 
worthy of notice, however, that Armenia has ever been at the 
confluence of several great smpires ; in ancient times, Persia 
was on the east and the Roman Empire on the west; in more 
modern times, the Saracens and Turks have been on the south 
and Russia on the north. These empires have not only con- 
tended fiercely for the possession of Armenia, but when march- 
ing their troops against each other have crossed and recrossed 
her territory and have fought many bloody battles on her soil. 
-This was especially true when the Romans were contending 
with the Persians. In this respect the geographical position of 
Armenia was a great obstacle to the permanence of the Arme- 
nian kingdom. 

The origin of the Armenian race is lost in the obscurity of 
the past, yet there are many reasons for believing what all Ar- 
menians claim, that their race is one of the oldest in the world. 
One of the names which the Armenians give to their country is 
Ashkanzean ; this is derived plainly from Askenaz,, who was the 
brother of Zogarmah and the son of Gomer. Another name 
which they themselves give to their country is Doon Torkomah, 
the “ House of Torkomah”’ or Zogarmah. Saint Martin well 
says (vol. i, p. 254), “If we fix our attention on the names of 
the people who are mentioned in Jer. li, 27, it seems very prob- 
able that the posterity of Askenaz inhabited a portion of 
Armenia.” 


These statements are confirmed by the traditions of the peo- 
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ple. We have frequently asked uneducated Armenians, in the 
villages in Armenia, who was their great ancestor, and the im- 
mediate reply has always been, “ Turkom,” which is but another 
form of Zogarmah. Without entering more fully into the sub- 
ject, we may say, in general, that there seems no reason to doubt 
that the Armeniaus have occupied Armenia ever since the na- 
tions were dispersed over the face of the earth, and that they 
retain, to a great extent, the early characteristics of the race. 
This is not more remarkable in their case than in the case of the 
Nestorians, the Kurds, or the Arabs. The Kurds have un- 
doubtedly the same characteristics which they had when Xeno- 
phon marched through their country on his retreat from Meso- 
potamia more than 2,000 years ago. Strabo tells us that the 
horses of Armenia were held in high esteem (xi. 529), and the 
prophet Ezekiel says (chap. xxvii. 14) that the people of Zogar- 
mah (Armenia) traded with Zyre in horses and mules. Hero- 
dotus (Book i. 194) describes the manner in which the people 
of Armenia descended the Tigris on rafts to Babylon. Another , 
proof of the antiquity of the race may be found in their lan- 
guage ; but upon this we will not dwell. 

It may be thought that we have spoken at too pee length 
in regard to the origin of the Armenian race; the subject, how- 
ever, is not only interesting in itself, but it helps to illustrate 
the character of the people. It surely is worthy ef note that, 
amid all the revolutions of the eastern world, they have pre- 
served their existence as a people, and have retained their 
national characteristics, and form to-day one of the links that 
connect the immediate present with the remote past of human 

history. 
_ In physical structure the Armenians are of medium height, 
squarely built, complexions rather dark, hair a glossy black, 
dark and beautiful eyes, their frames firmly knit, so that they 
.are capable of a great amount of physical labor. Many of the 
men have great strength. The marriage relation is guarded 
with the greatest sanctity; illegitimate births are almost un- 

known among the Armenians; marriage ties are seldom broken 
- or marriage vows violated ; for many centuries intermarriages 
of relations have been prohibited both by law and custom. 
These causes, combined with a bracing climate, have produced 
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-@ people remarkable for health and. physical strength, Many 
-of the females of the higher. — especially in disor are 
very beautiful. 

The Armenians have a high degree of mental capacity ; this 
is shown in their ready mastery of the details of business ; in 
the rapid progress they make in study whenever the opportunify 
is presented to them; their young men generally take a high 
stand in scholarship when adinitted into the schools and colleges 
of Europe and America. Though fond of pleasantry, as a rule 
they are sober, thoughtful, somewhat suspicious and jealous of 
each other, but all animated by a true national pride, which — 
often degenerates into national vanity and conceit. They are 
strong and tender in their attachments, while, under the hard ' 
discipline of the Turks, they have learned to suppress their 
feelings of hatred and dislike to a remarkable degree. They f 
have a sincere reverence for the aged, and delight in recount- 
ing the deeds of the great heroes of their race. In comparing } 

_ them, in respect to their mental characteristics, with the civil- : 
- ized nations of the west, we should remember their history,a | 
history which, for several hundred years, has been one sad tale 
of oppression and sorrow. If we bear this in mind, we shall. 
wonder at the great amount of mental life and activity now 
existing among this interesting people. They enjoy social life 
to a greater degree probably than any other race in Turkey ; 
their habits are simple, the family relation is maintained with 
religious sacredness ; the great niasses of the Armenians, in the 
interior of the country, are poar, and obliged to earn their sup- 
dort by hard labor ; but they are industrious, frugal, temperate, 
and virtuous. Of course, exceptions to all these statements may 
be found ; we speak, however, not of the few exceptions, but 
of the great mass of the people. If we turn to the religious 
history of the Armenians, we shall find it one of peculiar inter- 
est. It is difficult now to ascertain the precise form of ther 
religion previous to their conversion to Coristianity. According 
to St. Martin (vol. i. p. 305), the Armenians who preceded Tira- 
dates had a religion which was the same as that of the Parthians, 
a mixture of the opinions of Zoroaster, somewhat changed, with 
the worship of Greek divinities, and with certain superstitions 
brought in from Scyihia. “The gods whom the Armenians 
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“St. Martin has likewise clearly shown that Armenia was the 
first nation that embraced Christianity.” There seems no rea- 
son to doubt that the Armenian Church for several centuries 
was thoroughly orthodox and evangelical; so late as the twelfth 
century the Armenians were not reconciled to the sight of 
images; in theology they were Augustinian ; they adopted the 
Apostolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian creeds. In the sixth 
century, a majority of the church accepted monophysitical 
views ; at that time the following may be said to have been the | 
doctrinal position of the Armenian Church; the majority at 
least held that the human nature of Christ was absorbed in the 
divine ; that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father alone, 
in this respect differing from the Latin and agreeing with the 
Greek Church ; that man is redeemed from original sin by the 
sacrifice of Christ, and this redemption is appropriated by bap- 
tism; that redemption from actual sin is secured by penance 
and auricular confession; they hold the seven Sacraments of 
the Roman Church, the mediation of the Saints, the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. They give the communion in both kinds 
to the common people; deny the doctrine of purgatorial pen- 
ance, yet think that prayers for the dead will help the departed. 
The Armenians rejected the authority of the Council of Chal- 
ecedon in 5386, and renounced all connection with the Greek 
Church. In 1145 the Armenians were for a short time con- 
nected with Rome; in 1323 a portion of the church united with 
Rome, and again in 1441 there was another attempt at a union 
of Armenians and Jacobites with Rome. With these slight 
exceptions, the Armenians have kept themselves resolutely in- 
dependent of both the Greek and Latin Churches. At the 
present time there may be 300,000 Roman Catholic Armenians 
out of a population of about 3,090,000. The Roman Catholic 
Armenians are wealthy and influential ; they are found mostly 


people. He became a Christian in 302, and was baptized by Gregory the Illu- 
minator. In a few years he was expelled a second time from his kingdom by 
the Persians. He took refuge in the court of the Roman emperor. Diocletian 
resolved to support him; he came to Antioch, and the decisive battle was 
fought east of the Euphrates on the plain of Carrhe ; the Romans were de- 
feated, but were subsequently victorious under Galerius, who confirmed Tira- 
dates in his authority. “He died at length,” says Gibbon, “ after a reign of 
fifty-six years, and the fortune of the Armenian monarchy expired with him.” 
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regarded as most powerful were Aramazt, the same as Ormuzd 
of the Persians and Jupiter of the Greeks ; the goddess Anahid 
or Venus and Mihir or Mithra.”’ That they were idolaters is 
admitted by all, but what was the precise form of their idolatry 
is not well understood. This much is certain, that the nation “< 
never returned to idolatry after it had once embraced Christian- 
ity. No greater insult can now be offered to an Armenian than 
to call him a “ Gurabashd ” or “ Piitparest,” i. e., a worshiper of 
idols. | | 
Christianity was known in the country in the second century, 
but did not obtain a firm foothold until the beginning of the 
fourth century.* In 302 Tiradates, an Armenian king, the last 
of the Arsacidee, and many Armenian nobles, were baptized by 
Gregory the Illuminator.t Mr. Gibbon says (vol. ii., p. 275), 
“The renowned 7Ziradates, the hero of the East, may dispute 
with Constantine the honor of being the first sovereign who 
embraced the Christian religion.”{ And Dean Milman adds, 


* There was a Christian church at Zdessa, the ancient Ur and the modern ¥ 
Oorfa, as early as 202 A. D., and this church was probably Armenian. In 170 | 
the symbols of Baal had disappeared from the coins of Abgar, the Armenian 
king of Edessa, and the cross was substituted in their stead. : 

+ The following appear to be the well authenticated facts in respect to this ‘ 
eminent Reformer. He was born at Vagharchabed, the aneient capital of Ar- [ 
menia, in 257 A. D., and died about 332. He was the son of Anag, a prince of 3 
the royal family of Arsacide. Anag had assassinated Chosroes J., king of Arme- ‘ 
nia, and was therefore put to death with all his family except Gregory, who 2 
was then two years of age. He was taken to Cesirea, in Cappadocia, by a § 
Christian nurse. On becoming of age he married a Caris ian woman, but 7 
after three years they separated by mutual consent, as he wished to devote 
himself to an ecclesiastical life. He went to Rome, and without disclosing | 
his religion or his parentage, he joined Tiradates II., the king of Armenia, 
who was then in Rome. Gregory accompanied Tiradates to Armenia; there 
he refused to sacrifice to idols, and was cast into a dungeon near Antazala ; 
here he remained fourteen years; at the end of this time the king became a 
Christian, and received baptism at the hands of Gregory. Gregory afterwards 
went to Cesarea, and was made Metropolitan of Armenia; he then returned 
and preached the Gospel both east and west of the Euphrates, destroyed many 
idol temples and built many Christian churches. Having made his son Aris- 
tarchus his successor, he withdrew from public life. 

¢ Tiradates was the son of Chosroes ; when an infant, his father was assas- 
sinated ; he was saved by his friends and educated under the auspices of the 
Roman emperors. Armenia was then in the hands of the Persians. In the 
third year of Diocletian, or A. D. 287, Tiradates was restored to the throne of 
Armenia by the Romans; he was received with great joy by the Armenian 
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in the large cities, as Constantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, Erzroom, 
and Adrianople. The Roman Catholic Armenians are restless 
under the Papal authority; of late years very serious divisions 
have existed among them, that have called for the active inter- 
ference of the Turkish Goverment. 

One feature in the religious history of the Armenians is wor- 
thy of special notice; we refer to their profound reverence for 
the Word of God. The Bible was translated into their lan- 
guage in the fifth century. As Armenian scholars did not know 
Hebrew, the translation was made from the Septuagint; so well 
was the work done, however, that some biblical scholars have 
called the Armenian Bible the Queen of the Versions. This 
ancient version of the Scriptures has doubtless been the instru- 
ment in preserving whatever of Christian life has remained 
among: the Armenians; certain it is that they have the most 
sincere regard for God’s Word, and have ever held fast to the 
idea that every man is at liberty to read and understand that 
Word for himself. 

Besides the Bible they have an extensive Sieee) in the an- 
cient language; this Liturgy was prepared at an early day and 
is still used in all Armenian churches.* Many of the Arme- 


* Those who are anxious to pursue this subject will be interested in a pam- 
phlet prepared by the eminent linguist, the Rev. S. C. Malan, M. A., and pub- 
lished in London by David Nutt, 270 Strand, 1870. It is entitled, ‘ The 
Divine Liturgy of the Armenian Church, of St. Gregory the Illuminator ; 
translated from the Armenian; with an introduction and notes. From this 
pamphlet we quote the following prayer, as a specimen of the ancient prayers 
of the Armenian Church. This is a prayer to the Holy Ghost, and is to be 
offered by the ecclesiastic who officiates at the communion service. 

“OQ Almighty, beneficent God of all things and Lover of men, Creator of 
things visible and invisible, Saviour and Preserver, Protector, and Giver of 
Peace, Mighty Spirit of the Father, we entreat Thee with open arms, with 
humble. earnest prayer, in thine awful presence. We draw nigh in great fear 
and trembling, in order to offer this reasonable sacrifice ; first to thine unsearch- 
able power, being as Thou art, equal in throne, in glory, and in creative energy, 
with the unchangeable Majesty of the Father; and Searcher as thou art also 
of the hidden, deep counsels of the Almighty Father of Emmanuel, who sent 
Thee, He who is Saviour, Verifier, and Creator of all things. Through Thee 
was made known to us the threefold personality in one essence of the Godhead : 
of which Three Persons Thou art known as one and incomprehensible. By 
Thee and through Thee did the first race of the patriarchal house, called seers, 
declare aloud and clearly the things past and to come. The Spirit of God 
announced Thee to Moses, even Thee, whose moving on the surface of the 
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nian prayers in the ancient language are not only very evangel- 
ical in sentiment, but very beautiful in style. The chants also 


of the ancient church are greatly admired by all Armenians.- 


The national acceptance of Christianity by the Armenian peo- 
ple was followed by many bitter and bloody contests, in which 
the Christian party was generally supported by the Roman and 
the pagan party by the Persian power. At the beginning of the 
sixth century the greater part of Armenia had come under the 
Persian yoke; the Persian kings found Christianity so firmly 
rooted among the people that they were compelled at last to 
allow to the Armenians the free exercise of their religion. In 
the minds of most Armenians the period of these earnest 
contests for the “faith once delivered to the. Saints” is the 


brightest epoch in their whole history. We could not expect — 


that the Armenian Church would escape the general darkness 
and corruption of the Middle Ages; it may be fairly claimed, 
however, that she emerged from that darkness less corrupt 
than the great mass of the Greek and Latin Churches. At 
the beginning of the present century her condition may be 
described generally as one of ¢gnorance; with minor excep- 
tions her doctrinal position might have been called Orthodox, 
while the morals of both priests and people were certainly not 
as bad as those of other professedly Christian nations both in 
the East and on the continent of Europe. The church seemed 
ready for a reformation; little did its leaders anticipate that 


waters, as an energy which no one can restrain, and by thy solemn going to 
and fro while brooding over them, and under thy sheltering wings fondly call- 
ing new beings into life, didst foreshadow the mystery wrought at Holy Bap- 


tism; who after this pattern, and ere the vault of the firmanent above was 


spread on high, like a veil, didst, as Absolute Ruler, create the complete natures 
of all beings that are, from all things that are not. In thy creating power 
shall all men by Thee be renewed at the Resurrection, at the last day of this 
existence, but the first of heavenly life. Thee also did the Father’s first-born 
son, Thy fellow and of the same essence with the Father, in one likeness obey 
Thee with oneness of will, as of the same substance as his Mighty Father ; 
He declared that blasphemy against Thee should never be forgiven, thus cut- 
ting short the railing accusations of Thine impious gainsayers, while He, the 
just and innocent Creator of all, forgave his accusers ; He, who for our sins 


was betrayed to death and rose again for our justification. Unto him be glory 


through Thee, unto Thee praise, blessing with the Father Almighty, for ever 
and ever; Amen.” 
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Turkish languages; that Theological Schools for the education 
of young men for the ministry have been established at Azniah 
and Harpoot as well as at Constantinople. We find that the . 
policy of self-support has been inaugurated in all parts of the 
country, and that the evangelical churches and communities 


“begin nobly to bear their share in the work of evangelizing the 


empire. The number of missionaries has increased to forty- 


four; the newly organized churches begin to think of forming 
ecclesiastical associations or “ Unions,” that they may work 
together for the common .cause. Hundreds of women have 
learned to read the Bible intelligently for themselves ; a Female 
Seminary has been established at Azniab in Central Turkey ; 


public opinion begins to favor and demand the elevation and 


edugation of women. Missionaries have established themselves 
in the very heart of Kurdistan; others have faced death itself 
at the hands of the robbers of the Taurus Mountains. In 1861 
the contest has become a pitched battle in which the native 
Protestants, led by missionaries, native pastors, preachers, and 
teachers, boldly attack the enemy everywhere. The principal 
weapon is “the sword of the Spirit ;” it appears more and more 
evident that the whole Armenian nation is becoming enlight- 
ened, at least intellectually, and that the real work of reforma- 
tion is going on ouésede of the Protestant churches and com- 
munities. 

If we pass over another period of ten years, to the end of 1871, 
we find that there are seventy-six evangelical churches among 
the Armenians, with four thousand and thirty-two church-mem- 
bers; that there are fifty ordained native pastors, and fifty-six 
educated licensed preachers; that 222 common schools contain 
5,080 scholars, and that the number of registered Protestants 
has increased to 19,471; that there are 202 places where the 
gospel is regularly preached, and that 128 Sabbath-schools are 
attended each Sabbath by over 8,000 persons. We find that 
during this ten years, from 1861 to 1871, 305,700 copies of 
the Bible and portions of the Bible have been sold in Turkey 
for nearly $90,000 in gold. We find that the whole number of. 
bound volumes issued from the press from the time of its first 
establishment is 711,700, besides all the books and tracts pub- 
lished in the languages of Turkey by the Bible and Tract Socie- 
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ties of England and America.. We find four schools for the 
training of young men for the ministry at Marsovan, Harpovt, 
Mardin, and Marash ; that there are eleven well organiz od 
schools exclusively for the education of girls under the care of 
ladies from America, and that in these schools several: hundred 
Armenian girls are fitting themselves to exert a silent bat” 
mighty influence in the work of reformation.* 

Stated in their baldest form; these are some of the revit of 
the operations of the American Board among the Armenians. 
To our minds these facts are very suggestive; they show that 
the Armenians were prepared for reformation, and were quick 
to appreciate the advantages placed within their reach by the 
missionaries ; and the same facts give us hope for the future. 

Much is add just now about working for the permanent reces. 
Here is a race that can trace back its history as far as hi ry 
goes, and that appears to have a noble future before it. “he 
geographical position of this race is such as to give it the wi lest 
possible influence in Turkey, Persia, and Russia. The dangers 
that threaten the Armenians in the future are internal rather 
than external; unity of action in securing the results of their 
newly-acquired freedom and intelligence is essential to their 
' prosperity, yet they seem slow to realize this fact. The wealthy 
and influential Armenians at Constantinople seem jealous of 
each other and quite unwilling to act together for the national 
good. In other parts of the country there seems among the 
Protestants to be quite a disposition to break away from thie 
leadership of the American missionaries. It would be foolish 
to claim that those missionaries have made no mistakes; no one 
can assert for them that they are all men of the profoundest 
wisdom and of the gentlest manners; the campaign in whic): 
those missionaries have, for forty-two years, been engaged, has 
taxed heavily the patience, the endurance, the tempers of the 
officers in command. Taking a broad view of the results of the 
campaign, the officers have no reason to be ashamed of their 


* No one can become acquainted with the recent religious history of the 
Oriental churches without examining the exhaustive work of the Rev. Rufiis 
Anderson, D.D., entitled “ Republication of the Gospel in Bible Lands,” \»x 
“ Missions to- the Oriental Churches.” Congregational Board of Publication, 
1878. | 
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| record. Much, however, remains to be done; the battles are 

not all fought; in fact, the great contest with the giant system 

| of Mohammed has only begun. In the great battle of the 
future the evangelical Armenian churches ought to be in the 
very front. Will they be? Much will depend on the training 
which they receive, but more on the spirit which actuates them. 
If our words could reach all the parties concerned, we would 
urge the missionaries among the Armenians to give to the native 
pastors, preachers, and teachers the most thorough training possi- - 
ble; they are to be the leaders in the work of evangelizing 
Turkey; the native churches are beginning to demand well- 
educated ministers; many of the native pastors themselves feel 
that they are but poorly qualified for their work; it seems 
morally certain that if this demand ‘for a more thoroughly 
trained ministry is not met by the American missionaries, the 
native churches will apply to other sources for aid. Do not the 
real interests of the reformation in Turkey require that this 
movement in the direction of a higher education be guided and 
kept under the control of the practical sense of Americans ? 
We are glad to know that many Armenian youth are pursuing 
their studies in the Robert College at Constantinople, and that 
the missionaries and the officers of the American Board are aid- 
ing the evangelical churches in Central Turkey to establish a 
first-class college at Acntab.* 

* We cannot forbear quoting the following recommendation of the proposed 
college at Aintab. It is from the Rev. Cyrus Hamiin, D.D., President of 
Robert College at Constantinople. No man is better qualified to speak on such 
a subject than Dr. Hamlin. 

Constantinople, Sept. 1, 1872. 

“The present is the era of education in the Turkish Empire. After the con.’ 
quest of Constantinople there was a long period in which Turkish fanaticism, 
not without some excellencies of administration, bore sway ; then followed a 
still longer period of decay and death. The missionaries came in at the right ~ 
moment to commence their work. The Greek revolu'ion had given a rude 
arousing sho keto the empire. European modes of warfare must be learned. 
Four centuries betore, Turkey had taught Europe the art of war, Europe must 
now teach her ; the steamboat also appeared in Turkish waters. The dense 
stolid mass of ignorance and self-conceit was riven here and there. The mis- 
sionaries gave to the empire common schools, with beautiful intelligible 
school books in the spoken languages; they gave also the Word of God. 
Attentive observers know how silently, widely, and mightly these new forces 

have wrought, where neither missionaries nor their agents have ever been. 
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We would urge the Armenians themselves to remember that 
notwithstanding all their real or supposed defects, the best anc 
most thoroughly tried friends of the Armenian race are the 
American missionaries; the dust of many of those missionaries 
is now mingling with the dust of the ancestors of the Armeniat 
people. Many an American mother has buried her loved chil- 
dren in the sacred soil of Armenia. Ethnologically the Armeni- 
ans and the Americans are second cousins; they ought to regard 
each other with mutual respect, to love each other, and to labor 
for each other’s good. Considering what has been accomplished 
for the Armenians by their transatlantic cousins, especially by 
such men as //amlin, Riggs, Dwight, Schneider, Bliss, Pratt, and 
others, it ill becomes that interesting people to attempt to dis- 
parage or belittle the work of the American missionaries in 
Turkey. The reformation of the Turkish Empire is one of the 
great enterprises of modern times; those in charge of this enter- 
prise cannot afford to waste their time and spend their strength 
in contending with each other. Those Christian friends in Eng- 
land and America who seem disposed to encourage distrust and 
jeaously in the minds of native pastors and preachers towards 
the missionaries, can hardly realize what a vital blow they are 
striking at the very life of the whole enterprise. For many cen- 
turies the Armenians have been an oppressed people; in lifting 
them from darkness into the light let us be patient, hopeful, for- 
bearing. We should remember that they are a people justly 
proud of their antiquity, their native country, and the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors. Scattered throughout Zurkey, Persia, 
and Southern Russia, there can be little doubt that they are to 
exert an important influence in those countries during the next 
century. The officers of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions have shown true wisdom in extending a 
sympathizing hand to that people in their hour of need. We be- 


lieve that the name of that Board will be mentioned with heart- 


The intelligence of all these many peoples has been wonderfully aroused. 
But now another great step has been taken—the people everywhere demand 
a higher education—the highest that can be had. The history of the college 
in Central Turkey, now proposed, is proof of this. In great poverty and de- 
pression a noble beginning has been made. Those who aid it wiil throw the 
transforming power of a high Christian education right into the heart of this 
great and dark empire. To what nobler purpose can wealth be applied ?” 
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felt gratitude by generations yet unborn among the mountains 
and valleys of Armenia. 

This old yet ever young nation appeals to its brethren beyond 
the seas in the words of the Macedonian cry: “Come over and 
help us.” Shall they appeal in vain? It will require many 
years of patient toil for America to perfect the reformation of 
Armenia, but the work is well begun and can be accomplished ; 
that reformation has a solid basis in the physical strength, the 
virtue, the mental ability of the Armenians. Let, then, the 
youngest of the nations stretch out its hand to the oldest; let 
the blood of the new world flow into the veins and arteries of 
the old. Once reformed and educated, why should not the Ar- 
menians become the pioneers of a Christian civilization that 
shall renew the youth of the dead empires of the East? 
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TRAINING AND SUPPORT OF A NATIVE MINIS- 
TRY IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


(From the Princeton Theological. Review, Oct. 1870.) 


In the following essay on the training and support of a native 
ministry in Turkey, several things are taken for granted, as the 
importance of this branch of missionary work, the scriptural 
authority for it, and the fact that there is not perfect agreement 


among missionaries in regard to the general principles involved, 


andin regard to the details according to which those principles 
should be carried out. Our design has been to offer such hints 
as will bring the whole question fairly before us, and aid us 
somewhat, perhaps, in arriving at practical conclusions for future 
guidance, not only in the Turkish empire, but in other coun- 
tries where native Evangelical Churches are springing into life. 
Let us look in the first place at 
1. Some of the difficulties to be overcome. 

The one that first attracts our attention is the small number 
of proper candidates for the theological schools. In many 
places the number of candidates who are ready to enter such 
schools is large, but many of them are men who are not called 
of God; influenced by worldly motives, they profess to wish to 
study for the ministry; they can easily display great zeal for 
Christ and His cause, but the sequel too often shows that their 
zeal was not inspired by the Holy Spirit. Jt is not easy for 
missionaries to decide who are in earnest and who are not. Ex- 
perience, however, shows that the number of those really called 
of God to the ministry is small, while the number of those who 
run of themselves is often large. 


Another great obstacle is zgnorance. Men sometimes present 
(64) 
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themselves as students of theology who can barely read ; nor 
can it be always said that such men are not hopeful candidates 
If called of God they may soon become able ministers of the 
Word ; but they are ignorant. Many children in America, at 
the age of nine years, have more and better general informa- 
tion than some of these men when’ they present themselves at 
the door of the theological seminary. The causes of this igno- 
rance are-manifest. ‘These men were born, it may be, in moun- 
tain villages, where there are no schools, no newspapers, no 
books ; where, perhaps, not a man can be found who knows how 
to read, where the people have almost no connection with the 
outer world. .The mind of a young man born and reared in 
such circumstances may be naturally good ; so is the uncut mar- 
ble over which he plays in childhood; buried in darkness its 
beauties are unknown. The nature and extent of this igno- 
rance is almost inconceivable to one who has never visited such 
mountain villages, or conversed with such candidates for the 
ministry. 

_ The want of good common schools is another great obstacle 
to the training of native pastors. ‘Throughout the Turkish Em- 
pire this difficulty is deeply felt. What can a young man do 
who feels called to the ministry? How can he prepare himself 
to study theology? In his native village, if there is any Prot- 
estant school at all, the teacher can only take him through the 
simplest rudiments of an education—reading, writing, the first 
elements of geography, grammar, and arithmetic: rather a 
scant preparation for a theological seminary ; yet the common 
schools are very few where more than these are taught. 

Another great want is that of good school-books. Even 
where there are comparatively good schools, there is generally 
such a scarcity of school-books as makes it almost impossible for 
men to prepare for the theological schools. And even after they 
have entered such schools, what mission in Turkey can show a 
good set of text-books in any one department of theological ,. 
study? Notone. If it be asked why are there not good com- ~* 
mon schools and good school-books, we mention in reply another’. 
great obstacle to the training of a native ministry, which is, the 
small number of missionaries as compared with the work to be 
done. This number is so small that two men are generally all 
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that can be allowed for the theological school. These to 
missionaries are expected to give instruction at least in Mo ./ 
Philosphy, Biblical Exegesis; the Evidences of Christiani’y, 
Pastoral and Doctrmal Theology,. Church History, and Hoi: 
letecs. They are also expected to be missionaries at lar 

visit out-stations, superintend churches, attend meetings of 
tive preachers and pastors—in a word, to look after the thous: id 
and one things that constantly arise at a large mission stati u. 
If two or three men are spared for literary work, their tine 
must be given mainly to translating and editing the Scriptu; 2s, 
and religious tracts, newspapers, and books. However able n en 
may be, and however willing to work, simple want of t 1 
makes it impossible for them to do well ‘all that is require - 
them. Where there are but two men at the station where ¢! vine 
theological school is located, how can they make proper pre¢})a- 
rations for their lessons ? With both teachers and scholars wi! 
there not be weakness where there ought to be streng’) ‘ 
There ought to be at least three men connected with every ie 
ological seminary in Turkey, who should give their full streng-'!:, 
certainly during term time, to the care and instruction of \ 
students. 

2. The kind of men needed. 

In the great scarcity of pastors and preachers, men are oli. 
put into the theological schools who ought not to enter them. 
Perhaps more serious mistakes are made just here than in »)) 
other branch of missionary work. The reason is plain; ago 
native pastor is above all price, while one who enters the mi ':- 
try from improper motives, who is not qualified for his work, : | 
who takes little or no interest in it, is far more of a hindra: 
than a similar man in America or England. We say, in gene» 
that no man shonld be advised or allowed to study theol ~ 
who does not give clear evidence of piety. This caution nuy | 
be thought unnecessary; experience has proved that it is1... 
Theoretically, probably, all missionaries are right on this poi — ; 
practically, there are few who have not made serious mistal 
We believe the history of nearly every Christian mission — 
modern times will show that many young men have been 
couraged to study for the ministry who have not been renev >| 
by the Holy Spirit. What have been the results? Just wisi 
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we might expect them to be. Such men become in time great 
obstacles to the Lord’s work—often bitter opposers of that work. 
Churches die under their influence. Even when they do not 
oppose the Gospel, they substitute other things for it. Moral 
philosophy, natural science, human learning, take the place of 
the “ Word of God.” Men, therefore, of earnest piety, men 
whose piety has been proved, and they only, should be trained 
for the ministry. | 

Men are also needed who are called of God. 

It does not follow that every young man, because he has real 
% piety, should study theology. Here, too, all missionaries are 
liable to be in too great haste. Native pastors are needed ; the 
Lord’s work languishes because they are not to be found. What 
more natural than to advise young carpenters, shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, and farmers to leave their daily toil and enter the 
service of Christ as preachers of the Gospel? Very natural, 
but not always very wise ; for men who enter the ministry 
should be men called of God—men moved by a Divine im- 
pulse—men who have heard the Redeemer’s last command 
addressed especially to themselves, “ Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

Men of good natural ability are needed; even earnest piety 
will not make up for a want of intellect. It is a great mistake 
| to suppose that Christian converts in heathen and semi-heathen 
| lands, cannot distinguish between those who are able expound- 

ers of God's Word and those who are not. Such converts dis- 
cover the difference as quickly as the most intelligent audiences 
in America or England. The idea that any young man, if very 
pious, with a tolerable education, will answer for a missionary, | 
is now pretty thoroughly exploded ; it is equally a mistake, often 
made by good missionaries, to suppose that every young man of 
_ particularly earnest piety in their congregations, should be en- 
couraged to enter the native ministry. Earnest piety makes up 
for many defects ; but when men are to be selected for native 
preachers, there is a degree of stupidity which it should not be 
| allowed to cover. ; 

Here an interesting question arises: at what age should men 
be received into the theological schools in our* Missions? Per- 
haps no definite answer can be given ; yet we may say, in gene- 
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ral, that, if good in other respects, for ordinary native pastors, 
it matters not if they are somewhat advanced in years. Young 
men make the best scholars, but they lack experience in dealing 
with others, and are more apt to be governed by their feeling; 
than by their sober judgment. It is also true that young cal 
are more pliable than those who have reached mature years, 
more easily moulded into the right shape ; irapressions made or 
their minds sink deeper, and are more lasting. A man at thirty- 
five or forty sometimes wakes up with wonderful energy unde1 
the new impulse given to his mind by the Gospel; if such ¢ 
man wishes to preach the Gospel and seems truly called of God. 
who shall hinder him? We have been assured that, at one time. 
one of the most hopeful men in one of the theological semina 
ries among the Armenians, was the father of eleven children, 
most of whom were living. If others at the age of sixteen o1 
seventeen give evidence of true piety, have the proper qualifi. 
cations, and are anxious to preach the Gospel, let them do so. 
The churches on missionary ground need good scholars in the 
ministry as well as those in America and England ; and really 
good scholars, as a rule, can only be made of young men. 

Men are needed who are ready to deny themselves. Self: 
denial should be one of the foundation-stones of every church 
and of every Christian character; the preachers and pastors 
should be leaders in this respect. Whenever it appears that a 
man is in the seminary in order to obtain a living, the sooner 
his connection with it ceases the better. 

3. When all other obsjacles are removed, and a suitable num- 
ber of young men are collected to form a theological school. 
the question arises, “ What shall they study?” ‘This question 
calls up the whole subject of the proper course uf study in a 
seminary for the training of native pastors and preachers on 


missionary ground. We are aware that we are here treading | 


on disputed territory, that many of the wisest and best men 
have differed widely on this subject. Without attempting to 
defend, in detail, the suggestions we shall make, we shall state 
what appear to be the most essential things in such a course of 
study. And, in the first place, we think the young men who 
are preparing for the native ministry should study thoroughly 
the language which they are to use as preachers and pastors. 
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The universal corruption of the East shows itself in nothing 
more plainly than in the corruption of language; this appears 
not only in words of an immoral meaning, but in imperfect 
words whose original form has been changed, in ungrammatical 
expressions, and in wrong pronunciation. Many Armenians, for 
example, have not only no knowledge of the Armenian lan- 
guage, but a very imperfect knowledge of the Turkish, which 
they use. The wrong grammatical forms and the wrong pro- 
nunciation, which they learn in childhood, cling to them in 
after years. What we urge is, that all students of theology 
should be taught to read, write, and speak correctly the lan- 
guage which they are to use as preachers of the Gospel. 

They should study mathematics as a mental discipline. The 
main question here is, that of the extent to which mathematical 
studies should be carried. Much will depend on the mental 
capacity of the students. Asgees and geometry, at least, 
should form part of a four years’ course. The importance of 
natural science, mental and moral philosophy, cannot be dis- 
puted ; the question of the amount of time that should be given 
to such studies, is the only one on which there can be a great 
difference of opinion. Students should certainly acquire a 
knowledge of the general principles of these sciences, yet such 

studies should not be allowed to exclude the more important 
study of the Bible and systematic theology. Natural science 
and mental and moral philosophy should be studied with special 
reference to their relations to Christianity. Shall the students 
study English? We answer, yes; at least they should learn 
English well enough to use English text-books in preparing to 
preach. The study itself is a good mental discipline, while the 
knowledge acquired, to the extent mentioned, opens to a native 
preacher a treasure-house filled with the ripe results of sancti- 
fied scholarship. A high authority * in such matters has well 
said: “In the providence of God the English race occupy 
much the same place now in history which the Romans did in 
the time of Christ. They are the standard-bearers of the 
thought of all ages; their flag is in every sea; their influence 
brought in immediate contact with the life of every people. 
The English languge is the store-house of all the best thought 


* Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Foreign Secretary of the A. B. C. F. u* 
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of the world. This éhought is a divinely appointed instrument- 
ality of culture, of intellectual growth and power for the race, 
steadily accumulating as the fruit of study, prayer, experience, 
observation. Whether we will or not, this influence will be 
exerted, in its baser elements or in its better; it cannot be hin- 
dered.” We may add, that whether the missionaries favor the 


‘study of English or not, the most active and intelligent of the 


native pastors and preachers will learn it: they will surmount 
every obstacle in order to avail themselves of the commentaries 
and theological treatises found in the. English language. And 
they are right ; every young man who has brains enough to go 
through a course of theological study, is able to learn enough 


English to use English commentaries, and he should not only be 


permitted, but required to do it. The Evidences of Christianity, 
Natural, Doctrinal, and Pastoral Theology, are, of course, essen- 
tial. The impression prevails, that young men in theological 
seminaries in our foreign missions cannot grasp these subjects 
very thoroughly ; this impression is probably not correct : from 
all we can learn on this point, we are inclined to think that such 
young men compare favorably with the same class in our own 
country.- True, they have never studied systems of logic, but 
they can see the force or weakness of an argument, and can 
appreciate a systematic and thorough presentation of a subject. 
Biblical and Church history, Homiletics and Church Polity, 
must receive their proper share of attention. Much practical 
instruction in regard to public speaking, the composition and 
delivery of sermons, is necessary in order to make good preach- 
ers of the ordinary students in the mission theological semin- 


' aries. Throughout the whole course, the Bible should be made 


the most important of all text-books. All other discipline and 


all other acquisitions should be made to centre, as in a focus, on 


the Word of God. A sustained interest in the study of the 
Scriptures can only be secured by carnest and persevering 
efforts. Oriental minds are fond of speculation; the Kast is 
the hot-bed of wild fancies and dreams. Special care, there- 


fore, should be taken to bind the attention of students to the 


revealed Word. 'To master thoroughly the divine revelation is 
the essential thing in preparing for the ministry. Just in pro- 
porffon _as native preachers attain this end, will they be able 
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ministers of the New Testament; if they come short here, all 
their other attainments will be of litle value. 

Thus much in regard to the course of study; in putting this 
course to a practical application, of course mental discipline 
should be made of primary importance rather than the impart- 
ing of information. 

4. We come now to another important question, viz.: What 
training shall candidates for a native ministry have, apart from 
that which they receive through the medium of books ? 

We reply, they should be trained to regular habits of study. 


_ Such habits are worth more than volumes of information im- 


parted to a student, yet few things are more difficult to secure. 
in dealing with Orientals; they like to spend their time in idle 

talk ; they need to be taught the value of time in reference to 

thental growth, and the importance of devoting a portion of 

each day, sacredly, to hard study. 

They should also be trained to self-denial while they are pur- 
sning their studies. How this can be accomplished always may 
be a difficult question, but it is a matter of the first importance, 
and should be carefully weighed by those who have the imme- 
diate charge of our mission theological schools. Students in 
such schools are too apt to look upon missionary boards as their 
nursing mothers, mothers who are only too happy to supply their 
every want. Ifthe young men in such schools are to become 
hardy soldiers of the Cross, they must begin when in the theo- 
logical schools. Such students should also be trained to aggress- 
ive work for Christ. By this we mean more than the prepara- 
tion of good sermons, more than the care of a single flock. In 
the present state of God’s work in the Turkish Empire, the 
evangelical churches should be emphatically aggressive, should 
be ready to send out their members everywhere preaching the 
Gospel and compelling men to come to the marriage feast ; but 
the churches will not have this character unless the pastors have 
it, and if the students do not catch something of this spirit while 
in the seminaries, the probability is that they will never catch 
it at all. Christ not only taught His disciples by word of mouth, 
but He sent them out, and led them out, and showed them haw 
to go about their great work. How did Paul deal with the 


young men whom he wished to make leaders in Christ’s cause ? 
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He taught them, by example as well as by precept, that {). 
should not always act on the defensive; that they should at ' ac 
the enemy on his own ground, and attack him without fear’ | 
asking no favors. The pastors, who are to guide the churc’ es 
now springing up where Paul labored, should be men of + i¢ 
same spirit. 

Students should also be trained to intelligent selfreliance. In | 
Eastern countries, where might too often makes right, mer of 
, really independent judgment are not often found; people |] wk 
up to their superiors. The first question is not, what do truth 
and duty require, but whaf is the opinion of those in authority. 
It is hard to bring even Christian men to think intelligently ind 
act deliberately for themselves. The right kind of self-reliance 
is an important part of the education of a native minis‘: y, 
especially among subject races like the nominal Christian ravcs 
in Turkey. 

Candidates for a native ministry should be taught also ‘o 
regard the preaching of God’s Word as the great business of 
their lives. ‘They are very liable to get mixed up with secw!:r 
and political affairs. In the infancy of the churches, such: 1 
result is almost inevitable, and, to a certain degree, is not to vv 
deplored. Native pastors are the real moulders of opinion n 
almost all subjects, and they ought to be wide awake to all pul) 
questions. The danger is, that the political and secular interv- 's 
of their flocks will so crowd upon their time and thoughts ar io 
throw the preaching of the Word into the background. Ts 
result is almost sure to be fatal to the ultimate and highest t-»- 
fulness of a pastor. Shallow sermons, thinly attended pray: r- 
meetings, a decline in spirituality in the church, coldness, 
divisions, backbitings, these and similar things are quite sure to 
follow when a native pastor declines in devotion to preaching as 
his one great work. 

Such students should be trained also to look to the churel::s, 
over which they are to be pastors, for their support. This ‘s 
now so generally acknowledged that it seems unnecessary 0 
dwell upon it. We may remark, however, that the seminary |; 
the place to lay right foundations on this subject. Stude: ts 
should be made familiar with the idea that their relations, afivr 
leaving the seminary, are to be with the churches rather thu 
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with missionaries from a distant land, or with the treasury of a 


foreign Board. Failure here has led to sorrows innumerable. 
5. On what scale shall students be =o while pursuing 


their studies ? 


Practically, this is an iengoetent question. Strict economy 
should be the general principle for the guidance of the mission- 
aries. Nothing more quickly demoralizes native Christians than 
a free use of money ; nothing makes the work of a native pastor 
more irksome than constant anxiety about his salary ; and nothing 
is more sure to create and keep up that anxiety than a liberal 
support while in the seminary. It seems plain that students in 
our mission theological schools should not be supported in a style 
above that which they will have to adopt when they. become 
preachers and pastors. The poverty of the native Christians, 
and the weakness of the native churches, should ever be kept in 
mind by those in charge of such schools. So far as possible, the 
students should be required to earn the money they receive; 
the best good of the students themselves requires this. To ac- 
complish this end they may, in many cases, be furnished with 
work during term time, and in other cases be employed as col- 
porteurs, teachers, and preachers during vacations. Such students 
are generally accustomed to hard labor before entering the semi- 
naries; health, alone, requires that their active habits be kept up. - 
If this is not done, they may become good scholars; but with 
weak, dyspeptic, diseased bodies they can never be active, robust 
preachers and pastors. Habits of industry, a proper appreciation 
of the value of money, their future happiness, all require that 
students have no more aid than is actually necessary for real 
wants. 

6. How shall native pastors be supported after they have 
entered on their work? We have already touched upon this 
point; a full examination of it properly belongs to the more 
general question of the self-support of mission churches, yet 

a few additional words will not be out of place here. The 
per safe principle seems to be to throw the native pastors, 
for their support, upon the churches at the time of ordination. 
Whatever aid is rendered toward the support of the pastors 
should be given to the churches, and not directly to the pastors. 
No native preacher or pastor should draw his salary from 
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the treasury of a foreign Board. Pastors and_ preachers 
should be taught from the first to look to the churches for 
their support, and taught not only theoretically but practi- 
cally, by actually placing this responsibility upon the churches. 
Native churches are often unwilling to pledge themselves t» 
support their pastors, and newly ordained pastors are often 
unwilling to commit themselves to their churches; but w- 
are convinced that any other course than the one here recom- 
mended is fraught with evils and embarrassments that wil! 
only increase as time passes. Whenever foreign aid is rendered 
to a church in the support of its pastor, it should be done only ) 
with a definite understanding that such aid shall cease at the . | 
earliest possible moment. If a native pastor is not willing thus 
to be thrown on the church over which he is ordained, it is gen- 
erally indicative either that there has been a serious defect in 
his education, or that the man is not fit for the pastoral office. 
Those pastors who perseveringly insist on being supported by ». 
foreign Board are really not worthy to be supported very lon; 
by anybody. Moreover, we think this position is fully sustainec 
by the history of the Protestant evangelical churches in thu 
Turkish Empire. We loarn from the report of the American 
Board for 1869, that there are seventy-three evangelical churche; 
under its care in Turkey, and that forty-three of these have na 
tive pastors over them. From private sources of the most reli 
able kind, we happen to know that the missionaries of the 
Board among the Armenians in Turkey have devoted much at 
tention to the training up of a native ministry, according to the — 
suggestions contained in this article. We know, also, that their 
efforts have been attended with marked success. The most 
promising pastors in the country are those who have been edu 
cated on these principles; the strongest and most flourishing 
churches are those that have for years supported entirely their 
own pastors, and those pastors and churches that have most 
thoroughly tested this principle of self-support. are the most 
thoroughly in favor of it; in fact, they could not be induced to 
return to their former relation as recipients of foreign benevo- 
lence. There are four theological schools in the three missions 
of Western, Central, and Eastern Turkey. These schools are 
located at Marsovan, Marash, Harpoot, and Mardin. The gen- 
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eral principles on which these schools are conducted are the 
same, and are substantially those we have recommended. The 
work of evangelization is extending among the Copts of Egypt, 
the people of Syria, the Bulgarians in European Turkey, and 
the Kurdish-speaking Armenians of Kurdistan. For these dif- 
ferent nationalities a native ministry must be provided. It is 
important that there should be agreement and united action 
among the missions and missionaries of the whole Turkish Em- 
pire in regard to the principles and method according to which 
that ministry shall be trained. 

If evangelical missions in Turkey are to succeed, the whole 
work of evangelization will eventually pass into the hands of 
native Christians; if they are to fail, it matters little on what 
principles they are conducted. We believe they are to succeed. 
Unity of plan, therefore, in the organization and development 
of native churches becomes a matter of the first importance. 
Such churches will be a power in the land in proportion to their 
ability to work together for Christ and His cause. If the mis- 
sionaries are agreed in regard to the general principles on | 
which they will train up a native ministry, the future pastors of 
the evangelical churches throughout Turkey will be on the same 
level, will take substantially the same views of their duty, will 
work alike and together for the evangelization of the whole 
conntry. When the pastors are thus agreed, the churches will 
be trained accordingly. We write not in the interest of any 
particular Board or denomination or system, when we say that 
the missionaries in Turkey should seek after real unity in the 
plan of that spiritual building which is rising, under their direc- — 
tion, to the honor and glory of God. United action in training 
a native ministry will secure substantial unity in all else. Sec- 
tarian interests should be made to stand aside if they attempt 
to prevent or hinder this desirable consummation. 
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CO-OPERATION WITH NATIVE CHRISTIANS IN THE WORK 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN TURKEY. sl 


OR some years past quite extended 
efforts have been made towards esta- 
blishing schools of a high grade for both 
sexes in various parts of Turkey. Such efforts 
will doubtless be continued, even on a larger 


scale, in the future. It is therefore of impor- 
tance to inquire on what plan and in accor- 
dance with what principles such efforts can be 
made to secure the largest and best results. 
This question may perhaps be resolved into 
another, viz., is it wise for missionaries to 
attempt to associate with themselves, practi- 
cally and thoroughly, the people of Turkey in 
_ their efforts to establish institutions of learning 
of a high grade? Most persons would 
probably give, without hesitation, an affirma- 
tive reply to this question, yet it must be 
acknowledged that thus far the higher schools, 
seminaries, and colleges that have been esta- 
blished in Turkey have been established, sup- 
ported, and largely, if not exclusively, controlled 
by those who have come from foreign lands. 
The people of the country have enjoyed the 
privileges of these institutions, but they have not 
been called upon, except to a limited extent, 
to support them, while they have had little 
or no voice in their management; the mis- 
sionaries and representatives of benevolent 
men in other lands have, for the most part, 
fixed the location of these institutions, have 
planned and erected the buildings, have ap- 
pointed the professors, have raised all neces- 
sary funds for carrying them on—in a word, 
have borne the entire responsibility of found- 
ing and managing such institutions, while the 
native people have been called upon to take 
little or no share in that responsibility. The 
arguments used in support of the course, that 
has been pursued are simple and not without 
a certain degree of weight. It has been said, 
for example, that as the people do not furnish 
the funds they have no right to a voice in 
the control of institutions which have been 
established by such funds; that the donors of 
such funds must insist that their gifts be in the 
hands of those on whom they can fully rely, 
otherwise such donations will not be made. 


e 


It is said also that the native people have no 
information as to the nature and real character 
of the institutions that should be established, 
and therefore can contribute nothing to their 
management ; that the introduction of a native 
element into the boards that govern these 


institutions will complicate the machinery 


without a corresponding benefit; that, in a 
word, as the people of Turkey are in nowise 
prepared to assist in the founding and govern- 
ing of these institutions—to invite them to a 
real co-operation in this work is almost sure to 
ruin the work itself, and that beyond repair. 
That these arguments have some degree of 
plausibility must be admitted; their force, 
however, may be broken to a considerable 
extent, by other considerations and by a 
somewhat wider view of the scope and pur- 
pose for which such institutions are founded. 
If the object aimed at in planting a college 
at Constantinople, or Beirut, or Aintab, or 
Harpoot is simply to furnish to young men 
the means of acquiring a knowledge of the 
sciences taught in those institutions, then it 
matters little whether they are governed by 
a Board of Trustees in. New York, or a 
Faculty in immediate charge; it is plain, 
however, that the real aim of a college in 
Turkey, as elsewhere, is higher than simply 
the work of giving instruction to young men. 


Every such college should be expected to 


educate the entire community that falls within 
its influence to a proper appreciation of the 
advantages of liberal education, and, in order 
to accomplish this high aim, it should enlist 
the hearty sympathy, if possible, of every man, 
woman, and child that fairly belongs to its 
constituency. ‘The question is, How is this to 
be accomplished ? How can Turks, Greeks, 
Armenians, Arabs, and even Kurds and 


| Yezidees be made to take an interest in 


these institutions? This is a fundamental 
question and well deserves the attention of 
all who are engaged in the work of founding 
these schools and colleges. Perhaps the 
answer may be found, to some extent at least, 
in a few simple principles that are of almost 
universal application in all countries and 
among all men. | 

In the first place, the people will not take a 
special interest in these institutions unless they 
are called upon to aid in their support. Men 
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value what they pay for; their thoughts and 
sympathies are drawn towards those objects 
which they themselves sustain, on the principle 
long since announced by the Great Teacher, 
that “‘ where a man’s treasure is there his heart 
will be also.” It will be objected that, as 
the people of Turkey are poor, the amount 
which they can give for the higher institutions 
of learning is very small compared with the 
entire amount needed. The reply is obvious, 
that it is not the actual amount contributed, 
but the spirit of self-denial, the aim, the pur- 
pose of the giver that make a gift valuable. 
A poor man who gives but a Turkish lira 
towards founding a college will feel as deep an 
interest in the success of that college as the 
rich man who gives a thousand pounds. To 
the greatest extent possible, therefore, the 
communities among which Turkish colleges 
- and seminaries of learning are established 
should be induced to aid in their support. 
In the second place, these institutions should 
be thrown open to all classes without distinction 
of race or religion, and all the students should 
be treated as on an equality with each other 
so long as they conform to the rules and regu- 
lations established for the government of these 
institutions, In a country where the spirit of 
sect, the pride of race and nationality, the 
fanaticism and bigotry of past ages, abound, as 
they doin Turkey, it is not easy to persuade 
men that they ought to live and can live 
together on an equality and in harmony with 
each other. When, however, this idea once 
- fairly dawns upon the minds of men it is sure 
to meet a hearty response. ‘Those institutions 
will enlist the largest sympathy that take in 
the largest sweep of humanity, and that are 
founded evidently in the interests of man, as 
man, without reference to the peculiar shades 
of difference that distinguish men from each 
other. The proper influence of education is 
to make men liberal-minded; there is no 
ground on which young men can meet with 
such entire equality as in the pursuit of the 
same studies. When such young men come 
together in the laboratory or stand together 
before the black-board working out mathemati- 
cal problems, or are called upon to recite in 
other branches of science, each one is measured 
by his actual worth and not by his nationality 
or religion, or by his social position ; the race 
is open to all; they will win who are strongest 
in intellectual and moral character, who are 
most industrious and who pursue their studies 
with the highest aim. When all nationalities 
and all races are made to feel that they are 
really welcomed to these institutions of a 


higher class, then the institutions themselves 
will begin to exert their proper influence. It 
will be said perhaps that all the colleges in 
Turkey are founded on this basis, that they are 
really and fully open to all classes of the people 
in Turkey, and that no young man is excluded 
on account of his religion or nationality ; to 
this statement the answer must be made that 
this is true theoretically ; it is also true that 
sufficient efforts have not been made to assure 
Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, Bulgarians, and 
Jews of the international character, if such an 
expression may be used, of these colleges. 
Robert College, at Constantinople, and the 
Syria Protestant College, at Beirut, have 
taken high ground in this respect and with 
the best results. Every college in the country 
must take a similar position if it would com- 
mand the sympathy and support of all classes 
ofthe community. Taking for granted, there- 
fore, that these colleges should be supported 
to a considerable extent by the contributions 
of the people of Turkey, and that they should 
be open to young men of good character of all 
nationalities, let us ask how far the details 


of management and instruction should be 


shared with the native communities? The 
question is a difficult one, and it may be im- 
possible to lay down any general rules that 
will apply to all such institutions ; each institu- 


tion has its own peculiar history, and is sur- 


rounded by circumstances that are more or 
less peculiar to itself. It may, however, be 
possible to indicate some general principles 
that should apply to all.. ? 

I. Management.—Notwithstanding the ob- 


jections that may be made to allowing the — 


native people a share in the management of 
these educational institutions, we hold that co- 
operation in management is demanded by the 
best interests of the institutions themselves. 
The reasons for this opinion will be obvious 
when presented. 

(a2) Such co-operation brings the institutions 
into close sympathy with the people ; they are 
thus led to feel that the institutions are not 
only for them, but, to a certain extent, belong 
to them, that a real responsibility rests upon 
them for the proper guidance of such institu- 
tions. It need hardly be said that men will 
take a deeper interest in any enterprise when 
they are recognised as partners in the enter- 
prise than they will when they are not so 
regarded. | 

(6) Intelligent natives are often able to make 
many excellent practical suggestions in respect 
to details in the management of these institu- 
tions, It is a mistake to suppose that Euro- 
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peans or Americans monopolise all the com- 

mon sense to be found in Turkey. The 

assistance of intelligent natives is especially 

valuable in keeping the current expenses of 
these institutions at a low rate. 

(c) The natural result of such co-operation 
will be that the institutions will become rooted 
in the native soil, and thus give hopes of per- 
manent growth. The importance of this con- 
sideration can scarcely be over-estimated. So 
long as Turkish colleges and seminaries are 
supported by foreign funds, and managed ex- 
clusively by men and women from foreign 
lands, it is inevitable that they will have more 
or less the character of institutions transplanted 
from a foreign land, and so long as they retain 
this character it is impossible to feel assured that 
they will be permanent. If it is said that no 
natives of Turkey are acquainted with literary in- 
stitutions of ahigh character, and therefore none 
are fitted to assist in the management of such 
institutions; the reply is obvious—they must 
be trained to the performance of such duties, 
and the quickest and surest way to train them 
is to associate them with those who know what 
is needed, and who have the actual responsi- 


bility of management resting upon them. It is 


not enough that they are permitted to see how 
others do; they should have the responsibility 


placed directly upon them. Men learn fast 


when they are under a heavy pressure from 
which they cannot escape. 

Il. /nstruction.—Still more apparent perhaps 
is the necessity of co-operation in the depart- 
ment of instruction. Here also we are met 
with the objection that there are no natives 
who are sufficiently well educated to take part 
in teaching the highest branches of knowledge. 
It must be admitted that the number of 
thoroughly qualified native teachers and pro- 


fessors is very small, but here again the answer > 


to the objection plainly is, that men and 
women, natives of Turkey, must be so trained 
that they may be able to teach in any and every 
department, and that, too, in a manner equal 


to the best professors and teachers that can be 
brought from foreign lands, It cannot be said © 


that natives of this country have not the natural 
capacity to become such teachers. Facts prove 
the opposite. There are many young men and 
young women to-day among the Armenians, 
Greeks, and Bulgarians of Turkey, who, if 
properly educated, might become successful 
teachers of medicine, theology, natural science, 
or languages in the best institutions of Europe 
or America. It is true there would be some 


(~ outlay in training native teachers for these 


responsible positions: Doubtless the candi- 


dates would have to be sent to other lands for | 
their education. This of course involves a 
risk that such candidates may become so 
attached to the scenes and associations of the | 
places where they are educated abroad that 
they will return with reluctance, if at all, to 
work in the schools and colleges of Turkey. } | 
This risk, however, may be reduced to a 

minimum by selecting men and women of tried | 
character—persons who are ready to devote |) 
their lives to the good of their native land. 
One thing is certain, that there can be no trué 
co-operation in the department of instruction, | 
unless the native teachers and professors are | 
so thoroughly trained that they can properly | 
feel themselves on an equality with the teachers 
and professors from foreign lands. 

The advantages of co-operation in instruc- | 
tion are many and obvious. In the native 
professors and teachers the students havé 
before them an example of what can be done 
by natives of Turkey who devote themselves 
thoroughly to study. This example is a con- 
stant stimulus to such students, and that, too, 
of the most powerful kind. This example also 
is an encouragement to the foreign professors 
and teachers, and to all the supporters of these 
institutions, as it shows what other natives of 
Turkey may become when they have oppor- 
tunities of thorough mental culture. 

That many difficulties will arise in thé 
carrying out of the details of a plan of co 
operation there can be no doubt. The most 
fruitful source of these difficulties will doubt: 
less be the jealousies and divisions that will 
arise among the natives as to who shall be 
appointed to responsible positions in the 
departments of management and instruction. 
These difficulties, however, will probably dis- 
appear as the institutions grow in influence 
and power. Certainly the only true basis on 
which these higher institutions of learning in 
Turkey can permanently rest seems to be that 
of co-operation with the people of the country, 
and especially with the native Protestant com- 
munities. | 

ve Central Turkep College at Aintab pas | 
been Watablished, for fhe most part, inatcord- | 
ance witt\the prindples contained in this 
paper. The people of Aintab DeVe contributed 
generously, according to their ability, towards 
the expenses of the 19¢¢{tution ; the Protestant 
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native mepatiers being ¢qual to tt number of 
membgr$ from foreign |ands, while the Board 
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maffering which a slower movement would have spared the 


- peopra The flourishing aspect of the country, the roads, the 


Jaw 


templesMhe busy commerce on the inland waters and streams, . 


the vast arta of cultivated land, prove beyond a doubt that 
under the lata government the nation must have enjoyed a 
long period of pxofound tranquillity. In some districts, at 
least, it has not Deen so since. Yet the reformers deserve 
much credit for wha they have accomplished in spite of 
the mistakes of the mot sanguine among them. They have 
introduced railway commNnication, steam navigation, and 
electric telegraphs. The efficigncy of their post office is shown 


by its carrying twenty milliowg of letters ina year. Every | 
dangerous headland is markedNoy 


a lighthouse or beacon ; 


the wastes are being surveyed, andNthe resources of the land 


developed. Earnest attempts are made to introduce a 


system of jurisprudence worthy of the } 
by the empire; and to the honour of thé&new government, 
be it said, it has covered the country with Sabools, and has 
provided for the wants of many thousand schoMeg. We may 
smile at its attempts to become all at once a coms 
monarchy of the European type, and a great naval at mili- 
tary power, but we cannot help wishing that the beatiful 
country of Japan may have a destiny as fortunate as 1 
climate is bright and its geographical position happy. 
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(1.) The Annual Reports of the American Board of Commissioners 

for Foreign Missions. 1825-1875. 
(2.) Missionary Herald. Bound Volumes. 1825-1875. 

(3.) History of the Missions of the A.B.C.F.M. to the Oriental 
Churches. By Rurus Anprrson, D.D., late Foreign Sec- 
retary of the Board. Two Vols. 1878. 

(4.) Travels in little-known parts of Asia Minor. With Illustra- 
tions of Biblical Literature and Researches in Archeology. 
By H. J. Van Lennep, D:D. Two Vols. New York and 
London. 1870. 

(5.) Biblical Researches in Palestine. By Rev. Epwarp Rosin- 
son, D.D., and Rev. Ex1 Smirn, D.D. Various editions. 

' (6.) The Land and the Book. By Rev. Wu. Tuomson, D.D. 

New York and London. Various editions. 

(7.) Forty Years in the Turkish Empire. A Memoir of Wii11am 
GoopretL, D.D., late Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M. at 


Constantinople. By Rev. E. D. G. Prime, D.D. New 
York. 1876. 
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Recent Revolution. Reforms. 27 


The recent revolution which put an end to this long-estab- 
lished power is too near our own times to enable us to judge 
with full aceuracy of its effects. That it was due in great 
measure to the jealousy cherished in many powerful house- — 
holds of the Tokugawa’s influence, and to a revival of the 
old loyalty to the Mikados, too long obscured by their powerful 
vassal, is very probable. But the contact with foreigners un- 
questionably forced matters on. It has certainly been one of the 
most complete and astonishing known in history. The only 
parallel to it, and that falls far short of it in every particular, 
is the emergence from Oriental obscurity of Russia under 
Peter the Great. In 1864 vassals and retainers of the Toku- 
gawa had marched to Kiyoto and held the Mikado in their 
power. The Lord of Chosiu- Nagato—our opponent at 
_. Bhimonoséki—and the men of the south attempted to oust 
them, and were defeated. The bakufu, the Shogunal govern- 
ment, tried to destroy them, and raised the suspicions of other 
clans, who left Chosiu and Tokugawa to fight it out 
almost alone. The end brought about the fall of the dual 
government, though not without long fighting and much 
bloodshed. The final defeat at Fushimi, near Kiyoto, in 1868, 
of the Shogun’s vassals and allies by the Satsuma, Toza, and 
io. clans, once more converted the Mikado into a ruler de 

acto. | : 

In the revolution, by the side of many men of old family, 
there came to the front some whose only recommendation was 
a knowledge of foreign countries and an ardent desire for 
change. The consequence was that the hotter heads got the 
best of it in argument as to the future government of the 
country, and foreign institutions were taken over wholesale. 
The Mikado emerged from his seclusion, moved abroad like 
a mortal of the earth, received envoys, presided in council. 
Two attempts at parliamentary government were made and 
failed. In municipal affairs, which the inhabitants of cities 
have long been in some sort accustomed to manage them- 
selves, it is to be hoped the success has been more assured. 
At first the great nobles had been turned from princes of 
semi-independent territories into governors of the same on 
behalf of the Mikado, but in 1871 feudalism was finally and 
formally abolished. That the present form of centralized 
government is better for the country at the present day, 
connected as it is with foreign nations in the bonds of di- 
plomacy and commerce, no one can doubt. But no revolu- 
tion so vast can have been carried out in so short a time, 
as has been this in Japan, without causing an amount of 
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(8.) Bible Lands: their Modern Customs and Manners, illustrative 
of Scripture. By H. J. Van Lennep, D.D. Harper Bros. 
New York. 1876. 


(9.) The Women of the Arabs. By H. H. Jessup, D.D. New 
York. 1878. 3 

(10.) Ten Years on the Euphrates. By Rev. C. H. WHEELER. 
Cong. Board of Publication. Boston, U.S.A. 

(11.) The Romance of Missions ; or, Inside Views of Life and 
Labour in the Land of Ararat. By Maria A. West, Mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Turkey. 813 pp. 
New York. 1876. oats 


In the following article we shall leave out of view the work 
of religious reformation, and confine ourselves to some of the 
incidental and secular results of the labours in which the 
Americans in Turkey have been engaged for the past half 
century. We make this omission not because we do not appre- 
ciate the importance of the religious reformation, but because 
the public is somewhat well informed in regard to that refor- 
mation, while these more secular and incidental results are not 
so well known. Fortunately for our purpose, in the various 
works mentioned at the head of this article, we have abundant 
and reliable sources of information. Above all others we 
place ‘ The Annual Reports of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions,’ and the volumes of the ‘ Mis- 
sionary Herald’ from 1825 to 187 5, a period ofjust fifty years. 
The Reports have evidently been prepared by men of marked 
ability, and with a severe scrutiny of the facts. It may be 
questioned whether the Turkish Government itself can present 
so complete and truthful a record of the material, social, and 
moral progress of the empire during the period under review, 
as is found in these Reports and the accompanying volumes of 
the ‘Herald.’ The record is all the more valuable because it 
comes to us simply as the testimony of those who were labour- 
ing in the country for other than material ends. 

The work of Dr. Anderson is a history of the operations of 
the American Board of Missions in Turkey since 1820. It 
contains a great amount of information in regard to the 
strictly missionary work; the style is clear but never impas- 
sioned ; the facts are arranged i in a methodical order, and the 
author ‘evidently omits a great deal more than he inserts, and 
a great deal too that would be interesting to the general 
reader. There is, however, no attempt to sketch the history, 
character, or even the religious systems of those among whom 
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the missionaries have laboured. Had there been even brief 
statements in regard to the special characteristics of the various 
nationalities mentioned, the value of the work would have been 
greatly increased. Little is said of the physical geography of 
the country, almost nothing of the Turkish political system. 
Had the author devoted fifty pages to these and kindred topics 
as an introduction to his work, his readers would have been 
greatly aided in understanding what the Americans are doing 
in Turkey. Notwithstanding this omission, the work is one vif 
profound interest. We confess our indebtedness to it for much 
of the information contamed in the present article. | he 
number who read these volumes of Secretary Andelson 
through will not be large, but it will be made up of those :vho 
are studying with deep interest the social and moral mi ve- 
ments of modern times. | 

Some of the deficiencies of the work of Dr. Anderson are 
supplied in great measure by those of Drs. Van Lennep and 
Thomson. Dr. Van Lennep informs us that he was born in 
Smyrna, but removed to America at an early age. Knoviny 
many languages, and gifted moreover with an Oriental foud- 
ness for detail in telling a story, he has given us many ac ec. 
fully-drawn picture of Oriental life and scenery. In the w« \ 
entitled ‘ Travels m little-known parts of Asia Minor,’ the 
manners and customs of the people, comments on the nat ur. 
history and geology of the country, the private affairs of the 
author, and many other subjects, are introduced with as me- 
what tedious monotony. If the two volumes coul! be 
compressed into one, the improvement would be great. The 
most valuable portions of this work of Dr. Van Lenne, «re 
those which relate to ancient monuments which he visiicd. 
His accurate description of these monuments is greatly aided 
by excellent woodcuts, the sketches for which were made by 
the author on the spot. We know of scarcely anything © 
its kind more interesting than the pen and pencil picture «' 
Niobé at the end of the second volume. 

The work by the same author, entitled ‘ Bible Lar.': 
their Modern Customs and Manners, illustrative of Scriptt: 
is a far more elaborate contribution to the literature il: 
trating the East, and is worthy of unqualified praise. Paz’ 
may fairly be termed an exhaustive treatise on the phys’: 
geography of Asiatic Turkey; while Part Ll. relates to 
ethnology of the country, embracing a clear account of 
languages of the people, their manners and customs, tl | 
form and modes of government, almost everything, in sh» 
that relates to their religious, social, and political life. 1». 
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from being prolix, the author seems desirous, in this volume, to 

- give the greatest possible amount of information in the fewest 
‘possible words. We are confident that no work on this sub- 
ject has appeared for many years that will compare with this 
in the breadth of its view and in the thoroughness and clear- 
ness with which the details are worked out. We are aware 
that this is high praise, but we are sure we shall be sustained 
by those who critically examine the work. The volume, which 
is a single imperial octavo of 832 pages, is handsomely printed, 
and elaborately and elegantly illustrated. 

‘The Land and the Book,’ by Wm. Thomson., D.D, is the 
most popular contribution yet made by Americans to a 
knowledge of Eastern life and manners. Dr. Thomson has 
spent most of a long life in exploring Palestine and the ad- 

-  jacent countries, in noting places, antiquities, plants, animals, 
- the manners and customs of the people, historical allusions, 
ancient sites, in fact, everything of interest in that portion of 
the world. Apart from his labours as a missionary, these 
volumes appear to have been the great work of his life. The 
style is rather monotonous, and is not relieved by the conver- 
sational form into which most of the narrative is thrown. 
The work differs entirely from that of Dr. Van Lennep last 
mentioned in its method of treating the same topics. Per- 
haps we can say that this is the more practical, the other 
the more scientific: the two together well nigh exhaust the 
subjects of which they treat. 

Mr. Wheeler’s ‘Ten Years on the Euphrates’ is <a 
volume, which is mainly taken up with an account of the work 
of evangelization as conducted by the missionaries at Khar- 
poot. There are, however, many incidental references to the 
manners and customs of the people, to the productions of the 
country, and occasional hints on questions of geography. 
Some of these questions are more distinctly mentioned in a, 
small volume by the same author, entitled ‘Letters from 
Eden’ (Boston, 1868). Both these ‘volumes were evidently 
written amid the rush of daily work, and show a lack of 
careful research, yet they are valuable for the purpose for 
which they were ‘prepared. 

We took up the work of Dr. Jessup, ‘The Women of the 
Arabs,’ with the expectation of finding much information in it 
in regard to Arab women: we were disappointed. The volume 
relates almost exclusively to the women of Christian and other 
races in Syria who have no Arab blood in them. The title of. 
the book, therefore, is misleading; it should have been ‘ The 
Women of Syria.’ The work itself is rather disjointed and 
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unequal in its different parts. We cannot help feeling that 
the author has made the dark ground of his picture too dark, | 
and has painted the results of the efforts for the improvement } 
of women in Syria in colours considerably too bright. Dr. | 
Jessup writes like an enthusiast; many interesting facts are | 
told in a graphic way, but the details are somewhat heavy, 
and you lay down the book with a rather dissatisfied feeling. 
A good dinner requires something more than pies, cakes, ice- 
creams, and champagne. We trust Dr. Jessup will rewrite 
this book: the subject is one of the deepest interest, and there 
is no work at present that satisfies the public demand for 
accurate information in regard to it. 

We are sure our readers will thank us for calling their 
attention to the volume of Dr. Prime, entitled, ‘ Forty Years 
in the Turkish Empire: a Memoir of William Goodell, D.D.’ 
The volume is principally made up of the letters and reminis- 
cences of Dr. Goodell. The letters are full of genial humour, 
and written in a singularly pure and simple style. Dr. 
Goodell has sometimes been called the prince of missionary 
writers. Few who begin to read this volume will lay it aside 
until it is finished. Dr. Prime has collected and placed at the 
end of his work all the official declarations made of late 
years by the Turkish Government in regard to religious 
hberty. 

Other works besides those mentioned above have been on our » 
table while studying the subject we have in hand, some of 
them by English and some by American authors. Our sources 
of information, therefore, have been ample and of the best kind. 
What then are some of the results of this effort of the men of the 
New World to introduce modern ideas and modern civilization 
into the very heart of the Old? We say ‘ the heart of the Old 
World,’ for when we speak of Turkey we mean the country | 
which contains the sites and the old cities of Ur, Nineveh, 
Babylon, Damascus, Thebes, Troy, Baalbeck, Palmyra, and 
Jerusalem. We shall endeavour to answer this question by 
giving some account of what the Americans have accom- 
plished in the Turkish Empire in respect to the following 
particulars :—1. Exploration; including some notice of the 
Physical Geography and Ethnology of the Country. 2. Lit- 
erature and Education. 38. Medical Practice; and 4. The 
Improved Condition of Woman. 

No one can fail to notice, at the outset, the sharp contrast 
between the American and the Oriental. The Oriental is 
sluggish almost to indifference ; he dreads change, he easily 
submits to the decrees of fate; he has a profound regard for 
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authority, and is disposed to allow all things to take their own 
course. To him time is of little value, success is not essential. 
Abundance of sleep, plenty of food, pipes, coffee, narcotics, 
long stories, formality, dignity, all these enter largely into the 


-daily life of ‘the dweller in the East. How strangely different 


the American. Nervous, impatient, short and sharp in speech, 
always in a hurry, despising formality, careless of his dress, 
unwilling to sleep till exhausted by overwork, ready to put his 
dissecting knife into everything, determined to make every 
undertaking a success, self-confident, filled with the conviction 
that American ideas are destined to lead the world, working 
always for definite results, and adapting his means to the end 
in a most positive way, who can predict the result of bring- 
ing this restless New Englander face to face with the slow and 
dignified Oriental? Strange as it may seem, we believe that 
the very sharpness of this contrast has been one of the main 
elements in the success of the Americans in dealing with the 
people of Turkey. The Oriental needed something bold and 
positive to arouse him, and this he has found in the Americans; 
for it must be confessed that whatever may be the short-com- 


ings of the citizens of the great Republic, a want of positive- 
~ ness and self-confidence is not one of them. 


' Turning now to the actual work done by the Americans in 
Turkey, we call attention first of all to what they have accom- 
plished as explorers of the country. On a careful examination 
of the authorities, we have noted the following facts. Two 
Americans, Messrs. Fisk and Parsons, examined the country 
embracing the Seven Churches as early as 1820. In 1828 


‘. Messrs. Fisk and King ascended the Nile as far as Thebes, mak- 


ing and publishing copious notes of the journey. Between 1821 
and 1827 Messrs. Parsons, Fisk, King, Goodell, and Smith had 
explored nearly the whole of Palestine. In 1827 Mr. Gridley 
travelled through Cappadocia. In 1830 Messrs. Smith and 
Dwight started on a tour through Asia Minor to Persia. As 
this journey was an extended one, and led to important re- 
sults, it is worthy of more particular mention. These travel- 
jers left Constantinople on horseback, April 12th, 1830. They 
were dressed like native Turks, in order not to attract attention, 
and they proposed to go overland from the straits of the Bos- 
phorus to the shores of the Caspian Sea, a distance of about one 
thousand miles in a direct line. The regions through which 
they were to pass were then little known; many parts of 


Turkey were inhabited by independent and hostile tribes; 


property was unprotected ; there was no post, no telegraph in 


the country ; there were no steamers on the Black or Mediter- 
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ranean seas. Such a journey, then, may be compared to a trip 
from the head of Lake Superior to Alaska, or to a journey — 
from Allahabad into the heart of Central Asia at the present 
time. Our travellers weregone fifteen and a half months, and 
returned in good health and spirits. They were richly rewarded 
by the information which they had obtained in regard to the 
regions through which they had passed, and the tribes and 
races which they had seen. This mformation is common 
enough now, but it was rare and interesting then. The tra- 
vellers told their story in two modest volumes, which were 
published in Boston in 1833. That story made a deep impres- 
sion on the minds of many thoughtful men, and led to the 
inauguration of important measures for the enlightenment 
and — of the tribes which the travellers had 
The exploration of Palestine by Dr. Edward Robinson, 
aided by Dr. Eli Smith, soon followed that of Armenia an? 
Persia by Smith and Dwight. These investigations marked 
an era in antiquarian research: they began in 1838 and were 
renewed in 1852. No one can read the volumes of these ex- 
plorers without being impressed by the great amount of 
labour which they performed, and by the practical common 
sense which they applied to every branch of their investi- 
gations. It is hardly too much to say that a great part of 
the romance of the Holy Land was destroyed by these un- 
poetical Americans, yet in its place we have a vast amount 
of historical information resting on a solid basis of ascertained 
facts. The dross of history has been thrown away, its pure 
gold remains with us. The efforts of Robinson and Smith 
changed the method of antiquarian research in the Hast, and 
gave a new impulse to such research. The very ti'‘e of 
Robinson’s volumes has been a constant stimulus to all sub- 
sequent explorers. That title, ‘Researches in Palestine and 
the adjacent regions,’ exactly explains the character of the 
work. Since these volumes appeared men have not felt 
satisfied with second-hand reports ; explorers have been com- 
pelled to see for themselves, to examine, to measure, to weig!) 
the evidence on the spot. Later visitors have added much to 
what Robinson recorded, but no one of them of any respect- 
ability fails to acknowledge large indebtedness to the American 
traveller. A few have not agreed with him on isolated 
points, but any attempt to detract from the importance of 
what he did meets a quick protest from the best scholars 
on both sides of the Atlantic. At the time of his death 
Robinson was engaged on what he hoped to make the great 
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work of his life, a treatise on the physical geography of Pales- 
tine, Syria, and the adjoining regions. The fragment of this 
work which was published after his death makes us deeply 
regret that he was not spared to carry out a design of such 
grand proportions. That Dr. Robinson was often dogmatic, 
and extremely tenacious of his own opinions, cannot be denied. 
He sometimes unjustly and too severely criticizes the opinions 
of others—in these respects some of the unpleasant charac- 
teristics of our trans-Atlantic cousins appear to his great dis- 
advantage—yet it must be admitted in his favour that he 
formed his opinions only after mature deliberation, and there- 
fore held them the more firmly, and his most severe criticisms 
were reserved for those who were pretenders in biblical re- 
search : for such persons his most bitter sarcasm seemed to 
him to come short of their deserts. Our own Palestine Ex- 
ploration Committee speak thus of Robinson (‘Our Work in 
Palestine,’ pp. 7, 8): ‘ But the first real impulse, because the 
first successful impulse, towards scientific examination of the 
Holy Land, is due to the American traveller, Dr. Robinson. 
He it was who first conceived the idea of making a work on 
biblical geography, to be based, not on the accounts of others, 
but on his own observations and discoveries. He fitted himself 
for his ambitious undertaking by the special studies of fifteen 
years, mastering the whole literature of the subject, and above 
all clearing the way for his own researches by noticing the 
deficiencies and weak points of his predecessors. He went, 
therefore, knowing what to look for, and what had been already 
found. His first journey was in 1838, his second in 1852. On 
each occasion he had the good fortune to be accompanied by 
his fellow-countryman, Dr. Eli Smith, a master of the Arabic 
language, and a keen and careful observer. Both travellers 
were gifted with that calm and sober common sense necessary 
above all things in a country where enthusiasm so often en- 
dangers accuracy, and a man, perfectly and entirely truthful 
and honest, sees what he wishes to see. Dr. Robinson seems 
first to have recognized that most important aid to biblical 
identification, the modern Arabic names, and the first edition 
of his work contains a very valuable list of names, chiefly 
collected by Dr. Eli Smith. Dr. Robinson, starting with the 
broad canon ‘that all ecclesiastical tradition respecting the 
sacred places in and around Jerusalem and throughout 
Palestine is of no value, except so far as it is supported by 
circumstances known to us from the Scriptures or from other 
contemporary history,’ was the first (except the German book- 
seller Korte, of the eighteenth century) to impugn the accuracy 
3 * 
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of the traditional sites. . . . Let it be understood that fr. 
Robinson is the first of scientific travellers. His travels took 
him over a very large extent of ground, covering a large part 
of the whole country from Sinai north, and his books ar* still, 
after thirty years, the most valuable works which we possess 
on the geography of Palestine.’ This is high praise, bit not 
too high, and graceful as coming from Englishmen. Pr. 
Thomson has followed up the explorations of Robinscn and 
Smith, and has added greatly to the information which 
they have given us. In these latter days the Americans hay. 
undertaken the scientific exploration of the region east of the 
Jordan. Itis too soon to judge of their success, but itis ples- 
sant to know that they are working in entire harmony with the 
English Palestine Exploration Society. One cf the best illus- 
trations of what the Americans have accomplished in Turkey 
in the way of exploration, is afforded in the labours of Dr. 
Grant in Kirdistan. | 

The Kiirds are undoubtedly the descendants of the ancien! 
Carduchians, who are mentioned so frequently by Xenophon 
in the Anabasis. They live in the same mountains, and ar 
now what the Carduchians were 2,000 years ago. When Jr. 
Grant went among them they were still lawless robbers, unen' 
dued by the Turkish Government. A few years before, Sehu!tz 
—the celebrated German traveller—lost his life among thei. 
Grant was not afraid to enter the mountain fastness:: ©. 
their country, to stop at their villages, to examine their habiis 
and customs, and note the peculiarities of the physica! geo- 
graphy of that part of Turkey. He gave us the frat 
authentic information we have received in modern times in 
regard to many interesting questions relating to the Kiirds, 
the Nestorians, and other dwellers among the Kirdish moun- 
tains. He was. undoubtedly greatly aided in making these 
explorations by his knowledge of medicine and his sk)! as a 
surgeon. with this powerful ally, thirty-five yee rs ago 
it required no litise moral courage to explore Kir listan. 
Here is a description of his attending a celebrated Kiirdish 
chief in 1839. ‘The sentinels upon the ramparts were 
sounding the watch-cry at midnight in the rough tones of 
their native Kurdish. We entered the outer court throug) 
wide, iron-cased, folding-doors. A second iron door opened 
into a long dark alley, which conducted to the room where the 
chief was lying. It was evident that he was becominy im- 
patient; and as I looked upon the swords, pistols, guns. 
spears, and daggers which hung around the walls of the 
room, I could not but think of the fate of the unfortunate 
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po who had fallen, as it is said, by the orders of 

anguinary chief. He had the power of life and death in his 
haat. The chief recovered, and, in token of his gratitude, 
made his benefactor the present of a beautiful horse. Grant 
soon fell a victim to his own enthusiasm: he died at Mosul, 
after an active career in the East of but afew years. His 
memoir and letters in the ‘ Missionary Herald’ give us, even 
now, the most reliable information we have in regard to the 


Kiirdish mountains and their wild inhabitants. Dr. Grant | 


was followed at Mosul by Dr. Lobdell, whose memoir has 
been prepared by Professor Wm. H. Tyler, of Amherst Col- 
lege, U.S.A., but we shall speak of his labours under the 
head of Medical Practice. In this Memoir (pp. 218-227) 
will be found an instructive account of a visit to the sin- 
gular sect of the Yezidees, or devil-worshippers ; and in the 
various numbers of the ‘ Missionary Herald’ the letters of 
Dr. Lobdell contain a large amount of information in regard 
to this strange people, information which could only be 
_ gathered by the personal inspection of one acquainted with 
their language. 

Besides these extended and positive explorations, the cor- 
respondence with the Missionary House shows that nearly all 
of the Americans have been more or less engaged in the work 
of exploration. There are accounts of extended journeys by 
Hamlin, Riggs, and Byington, in European Turkey; by 
Johnston, Azggiah Smith, Peabody, Dunmore, and Trow- 
bridge, in ancient Armenia ; ; by Coffing, Schigider, and 
Adams, in Cilicia and Cappadocia; by Wheeler, Bagnum, 
Allen, and Williams, in Mesopotamia; and by Knapp in the 
region of Lake Van. True, the immediate object of these 
travellers was not the exploration of the country, but with 
commendable common sense they have noted almost in- 
numerable facts in regard to its general features, and have 
collected a great amount of information that must be of 
special value to all students of the geography of those regions. 
The history of the civilized portions of our race seems to flow 
back to Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, the 
very countries where the Americans have lately studied and 
worked. May we not hope that their continued occupation 
and examination of the country will throw light on some of 
the interesting questions that are now attracting so much 
attention, the questions, we mean, relating to the early occu- 
pation of those lands by the primitive races. 

The physical features of the country naturally attracted the 

attention and secured the admiration of the Western strangers. 
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They found the climate delightful, the soil rich: broad plains 
stretched far and wide, till they struck the base. of rough, 
towering mountains. The vine, the olive, the mulberry, rich 
fields of waving grain, reminded them of the luxury of nature, 
so often the burden of classic song. The rivers, too, so cele- 
brated in the history and the poetry of the world, the Halys, 
the Araxes, the Cydnus, the Tigris and the Euphrates, the 
Orontes and the Meander, still roll on to the seas, as they did 
in the infancy of our race. Here are the plains where the 
armies of the Greeks and Persians, the Romans and the 
Barbarians, the Moguls and the Turks, enriched the soil with 
their blood. Through these narrow passes of the Taurus 
Alexander and the Crusaders defiled as they marched to the 
Kast. ‘he physical features of Asia Minor are deeply inter- 
esting in themselves, but that interest is increased by the fact 
that you cannot look there upon external nature without con- 
necting it with the wonderful events that have occurred in the 
past in the very presence of these same natural objects. . 

As you climb fi Asiatic Olympus, you remember that Pliny - 
was once governor of Bithynia; as you stand on the battle- 
field of Issus, and look north to the snow-covered Taurus 
ranges, you remember that some of the most beautiful letters 
of Cicero were written when he was governor of Cilicia. 
Egypt, Palestine, the Nile, the Jordan, the Hellespont, the 
Bosphorus, Rhodes, Cyprus, the islands of the Augean Sea, 
Smyrna, the plains of Troy—we mention them all, only to 
bring before the mind’s eye the wonderful physical beauty of 
the localities in which so many of the great events of man’s 
history have occurred. : 

What of the races of men now inhabiting these countries, 
and what light have the Americans thrown upon their na- 
tional characteristics? These questions open before us a wide 
field, and we must limit ourselves in this branch of our sub- 
ject. We may partially answer the last question first, by say- 
ing that in their published works and letters the Americans 
have brought out in the clearest manner the marked and 
peculiar characteristics of each nationality. This is especially 
true of the scholarly works of Dr. Van Lennep, but it appears 
in all of the published writings of the Americans who have 
lived in Turkey. | 

One of the marked peculiarities of the Turkish Empire is 
the great number of separate races over whom the Sultan is 
called to bear rule. Some of these are the followimg: the 
Kurds, the Osmanli Turks, the Arabs, the Yezidees, the 
Greeks, the Bulgarians, the Circassians, the Copts, the 
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Armenians, the Druses, the Maronites, and the Turcomans. 
Besides these there are great numbers of occasional and 
straggling residents, as Gipsies, Persians, Hindu Fakirs, and 
wanderers from the interior of Africa and from the most dis- 
tant regions of Central and Eastern Asia. Of the Christian 
races, the Americans have come most in contact with the 
Greeks, the Armenians, the Bulgarians, and the Copts. The 
Greeks are too well known to require special notice here. As 
the Armenians, in modern times, have been brought forward 
to the notice of the civilized world in great measure by the 
Americans, a brief but particular notice of them will not be 
out of place. The same may be said of the Bulgarians. 

The Armenians are undoubtedly one of the old, or primitive ™ 
races of men. One of the names which they give to their | 
country is ‘Ashkanzean:’ this is derived plainly from 
Askenaz, who was the brother of Togarmah and the son of 
Gomer. They also call their country ‘ Doon Torkomah,’ the 
| ‘House of Torkomah,’ or Togarmah. There seems much 

reason to believe that the Armenians have occupied Armenia 
ever since the nations were dispersed over the face of the 
| earth, and that they retain, to a great extent, the early cha- 
racteristics of the race. They are described by one of the 
| Americans as ‘ of medium height, squarely built, complexions , 
- rather dark, hair a glossy black, dark and beautiful eyes, thm e412 
frames firmly knit, so that they are capable of a great amount 
of physical labour. Many of the men have great strength. 
The marriage relation is guarded with the greatest sanctity ; 
| illegitimate births are almost unknown among them; mar- — 
riage ties are seldom broken, or marriage vows violated: for 
many centuries intermarriages of relations have been strictly 
prohibited both by law and custom. These causes, combined 
with a bracing climate, have produced a people remarkable 
for health and physical strength. Many of the females of the 
higher classes, especially in youth, are very beautiful.’ The 
same writer adds: ‘The Armenians have a high degree of 
mental capacity: this is shown in their ready mastery of 
the details of business, in the rapid progress they make in 
study whenever the opportunity is presented to them. Their 
| young men generally take a high stand in scholarship when 
i admitted to the schools and colleges of Europe and Ame-ica. 


They have a sincere reverence for the aged, and delight in re- 
counting the deeds of the great heroes of their race. In com- 
paring them, in respect to their mental characteristics, with 
| the civilized nations of the West, we should remember their 
- history, a history which, for several hundred years, has been 
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one sad tale of oppression and sorrow. If we bear this in. 
mind, we shall wonder at the great amount of mental life and 


activity now existing among this interesting people.’* It 
would take us too far from our purpose to enter largely into 
the history and prospects of the Armenians. This much is 
plain, that the Armenians belong to the races that have a 
future before them. In Russia and Persia as well as in Turkey 
they are increasing in numbers and in wealth. They have an 
aptitude for business, and this will serve them a good turn as 
the semi- civilized countries in which they dwell are more 
opened to the commerce of the world. The Bulgarians have 


recently acquired a painful notoriety in consequence of their 


treatment by the irregular troops of the Turkish Government. 
‘They come originally from the Volga, that part of Asia which 


has so long been the swarming hive of the human race. — 


They are part of the great Slav family: the old Slavic is their 
ancient language, and they use the same alphabet and cha- 
racter in writing and printing Bulgarian as is used by the 


Russians. They number about five millions, and occupy the 


great plains of European Turkey on both sides of the Baia» 


- mountains. They are essentially an agricultural people, very 


industrious, hard-working, peaceful. During the past twenty 
years no one of the subject races of Turkey has made such 
rapid strides in education; great numbers of common and 
high schools have been established among them; the teachers 
are all supported by the people, and are well paid. A sepa- 
rate exarch and bishops of their own have recently been 
granted them by the Porte, so that they are now free from the 
overbearing dominion of the Greek patriarch and Greek ec- 
clesiastics. School-books, newspapers, the Scriptures, maga- 
zines, tracts, and pamphlets, are having an immense sale 
among them. Under the fostering care of a good government 
there can be little doubt that the Bulgarians would soon rise 
to a high scale among the nations of Europe. We mention 
them thus particularly, because in various ways since 1858 
they have come in contact with the Americans. Many of their 
books have. been prepared by the Americans, and the Bul- 
garian newspaper that has by far the largest circulation is 
edited and published by them. 

Of the Mohammedan races, the Americans have thrown 
special light upon the history and peculiarities of the Osmanli 
Turks, the Kurds, the Bedawin Arabs, and the Yezidees, if it 
is proper to class those last named among Mohammedans. 


** Armenia and the Armenians.’ The New Englander, New Haven. U.5.A. 
Jan. 1874, 
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We must, however, refer our readers to the works we have 
| mentioned for information in regard to these races, remarking 
| only in passing that the best description we have seen of the 
life and character of the Kurds is found in the Memoir of Dr. 
Grant. 

Such then are the physical aspects and such the motley 
character of the inhabitants of the Eastern lands on which 
the Americans entered fifty years ago. What have they 
accomplished ? A full answer to this question would take us 
beyond the limits of our space. We can only briefly indicate 
certain- lines of effort, and the results that have thus far been 
reached. Mistakes have inevitably been made in prosecuting 
so difficult a work, and no doubt a considerable degree of 
imperfection is to be found in the results themselves. We 
| turn first to what is usually designated as the work of the 
| Press. Under this general term we include everything of 
every sort that the Americans have published in the various 
' languages of Turkey. It is but fair to mention that when 
| they began their labours in this department, somewhat over 
| fifty years ago, the modern press was unknown in Turkey. 
_ Not a newspaper was published in the country, there was not 
} a school-book in any one of the modern languages. 

+ We have before us a catalogue of the books, tracts, and 
| newspapers published by the Americans in the various lan- 
| guages of Turkey. We find in this list publications in Arabic, 
_ Greek, Armenian (ancient and modern), Bulgarian, Turkish, 
Hebrew-Spanish, and Kurdish, besides what has been issued 
in the European languages. Moreover, some of the books 
are published two or three times in the same language, but in 
| @ different character. Thus we find the Scriptures issued in 
Turkish written with three different characters, the Arabic, 
the Armenian, and the Greek; and these versions are styled 
| the Arabo-Turkish, the Armeno-Turkish, and the Greco- 
Turkish. §o also of certain school and hymn-books. It is 
found that many Armenians do not know Armenian, but Turk- 
ish: books therefore have to be prepared for them in the 
Turkish language, but written with the Armenian character. 
The same is true in respect toa large percentage of the Greeks 
in Turkey: they know only Turkish, but write it with the 
Greek character. When it is remembered that these books 
must be prepared in these different languages and dialects, 
and in these different characters, and so correctly as to stand 
the test of the severe criticism of educated men, we can form 
some idea of the obstacles overcome and the amount of labour 
bestowed by the Americans on this department of their work. 
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Take for example the books that have been prepared ior the | 
common and'higher schools. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin that 

when his countrymen entered Turkey there was not?  <hool- 
book to be found in the spoken languages of the coun; . in 
looking over the published catalogue of books, we finc. « great 
number of school-books in the various languages nov spohon 
in Turkey.. A few of these we shall mention, as illt *rniing | 
this special department of work. ee: 


In Armeno-Turkish. A Reading Book No. 1 | 


39 29 99 39 39 2 eee eee eee 

99 and, or Large Reader ...  ... | 
99 Intellectual Philosophy ... ... ... ... 
Work on the Will .... 
History of the Reformation, Vol. I. ... 
29 99 99 ” Vol 
Grammar of English 

In English. Grammar of Armeno-Turkish ... ... ... 

” Armenian 


Grammar and Vocabulary of Bulgarian 


Quite a number of newspapers are published by th 9° | 
cans at Constantinople and Brut, in the Arabic, Ar 9) 
Armeno-Turkish, Greco-Turkish, and Bulgarian lar «°° 
The circulation by subscription of those published at( °°" 
tinople alone is naw 6,591 copies. 

We pass over the school-books that have been pres © | 
the other languages and dialects; in the above list © |: 
placed only those works that seem most interesting anc 1.2/0 
ant. In examining this list, we should remember thi‘ *!) 
works have been prepared only as an incidental par © 


| 
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work of the Americans in Turkey. In the preparation of these: 
. books they have doubtless been greatly aided by well-educated 
» natives of the country, but the final decision, and indeed the 
- main responsibility, must have rested with the missionaries. 
As large editions of these school-books have been sold, and as 
the books themselves are now used in all parts of the country, 
their influence in raising the general standard of education 
must be considerable. 
| The most important contribution, however, which the Ameri- 
- geans have made to the literature of Turkey, is found in the 
_ accurate translations which they have made of the Christian ~ 
 Seriptures. These translations are worthy of special notice, 
because, apart from the religious influence of the Scriptures, 
wey are making a marked impression upon the intellectual 
life of the various nationalities of Turkey. Fifty years ago 
there was no version of the Scriptures in any one of the 
modern languages of that country. The task of making these 
‘translations was not an ordinary one. Regard must be had, 
on the one hand, to the uneducated classes—the style must be 
such that the common people would readily understand the 
meaning; on the other hand, regard must be had to the edu- 
cated classes—the style must be sufficiently elegant and idiom- 
atic to commend itself to the taste of those who are proud 
of the literary excellences of their ancient tongues. The 
Americans may fairly claim that they have succeeded in this 
difficult task, in respect at least to four of the important lan- 
guages of the country. We refer to the modern Armenian, 
the Arabic, the Turkish, and the Bulgarian. The Turkish 
versions have varied somewhat, according as they have been 
prepared for the Armenians, the Greeks, or the Osmanli Turks. 
‘he preparation of the entire Bible in the Armeno- Turkish lan- 
guage (the Turkish language written with the Armenian char- 
acter) was the life work of the late William Goodell, D.D. The 
Rey. Dr. Schauffler has given many years to the preparation 
of @ version of the Scriptures in the Arabo-Turkish, or Turk- — 
ish written with the Arabic character; while at the present 
‘me @ permanent committee, of which the Rev. Dr. Riggs is 
chairman, is engaged in an attempt to recast all the Turkish 
versions of the Bible, and form one that may be printed in 
any character. We understand that there is one English 
representative on this committee. The translation of the 
_ Seriptures into Arabic is the result of the labours of two 
_ accomplished American scholars, Rev. Eli Smith, D.D., and 
| Rey. C. V. A. Van Dyck, D.D. We are assured by many who 
| are capable of judging, that this Arabic version of the Scrip- 
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tures is worthy of the highest praise, and reflects great credit | 


upon the scholarship of the translators. The same is said of | 
the translations of the Bible that have been made into modern § 
Armenian and Bulgarian by the Rev. Elias Riggs, D.D. W 
cannot forbear quoting an extract from a letter from Dr. Rigg: | 
in regard to the time spent on this branch of his work. | 

You ask (he says) in regard to the time devoted to the Armenianan §@ 
Bulgarian translations of the Bible. In both cases the translations wer || 


first issued in parts in small editions, intended partly to supply the exist || 
ing demand and partly to secure criticisms and to leave room for co: § 


both cases the whole Bible was finally printed in a single imper' . 
octavo volume, with references. To the Armenian Bible (includwgi , 9 
two editions) I gave most of my time for seven years, and to the Bul: .§ 
rian, more than half of my time foreleven years. How long our c | 
mittee will take to complete the Turkish version, it is quite impossib 
say. . We spent a year on the four gospels. 


When we remember that these translations are all made fr’ 
the original Hebrew and Greek; and when we remember al: 

that the translations, when put in their permanent form, ha ~ 
been commended by the best Arabic, Turkish, Bulgarian, an | 
Armenian scholars of Turkey ; and when we recall also th 
great obstacles the Americans must have met in carrying thes: | 
translations through the press at Constantinople and Beirut | 
we cannot refrain from expressing our appreciation, not onlyo | 
their high scholarship, but of their persevering diligence anc | 
steadfastness of purpose, and we are convinced that generations | 
of men yet to come will join in this hearty commendation. } 
We have taken no little pains to inquire as to the style and | 
character of the aids to the higher education that have been § 
issued by the Americans in Turkey. We regret that the num- 
ber of these works is not larger. As the work of the Ameri- 
cans is essentially evangelistic, it was natural perhaps that 
many books especially adapted to that kind of work should be 
issued. We are glad to find that the professors in the college 
at Beirut have felt the importance of supplying, to some 
degree, the wants of educated men and of those who wish to 
enter upon the study of the higher branches of science. They 
have published in Arabic a work on Anatomy, of 741 pages 
octavo, illustrated by 360 cuts; they have also published in 
the same language text-books on Chemistry, Natural History, 
Physiology, Botany, Surgery, Materia Medica, Mental Philo- 
sophy, Physical Diagnosis, and Astronomy. A monthly 
medical journal is also published by one of the medical pro- 
fessors. Treatises on Pathology, Geology, and History are 
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in course of preparation. The testimony of those best qualified 
to judge in regard to the character of these books, is that 
2 they are well prepared both in respect to matter and the style 
of the language. 
: ) From the annual report of the American Board for 1875 
f we make the following extract :—‘ The printing of the mission 
during 1874 amounted to 1,006,000 pages in Armenian, : 
; 220,400 pages in Armeno-Turkish, 107,800 pages in Greco- 
: Turkish, and 450,420 pages in Bulgarian, making a total of 
| 1,784,620 pages in that year, and a total from the first of 
. 800,436,800 pages.’ During the same year there were 
‘ printed in Arabic at Beirnt, 30,000 vols. and 9,791,910 pages, 
‘ making a total from the first in Arabic of 146,023,320 pages. 
) If we add together the number of pages printed from the first 
j at Constantinople and Beirut, we find a total of 446,460,120. 
if As to the weekly newspapers : of the ‘ Avedaper,’ in Armenian 
. and Armeno-Turkish, 1,600 copies were published ; and of the 
" monthly paper bearing the same name, 4,000 copies were 
i published ; of the ‘Zornitza’ (the ‘Morning Star,’ in Bul- 
| garian), 2,000 copies were published. | 

We notice that several volumes have been prepared both 
in Turkish and Arabic for the blind, according to Moon’s 
system. 

As in regard to literature, so in regard to education, the 
theory on which the Americans have worked in Turkey has 
‘been that all their efforts should converge towards the evan- 
gelization of men. What they have undertaken therefore in 
respect to schools, seminaries of learning, and colleges, is in 
a sense incidental to their general work, and yet no less in 
vital connection with it. We gather most of our information 
on this point from a paper issued by the U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education, and entitled ‘ Americans and Education in 
Turkey.’ We find that the schools are arranged under the 
following designations. 1. Common Schools. 2. Girls’ Board- — 
ing Schools. 3. High Schools for Young Men. 4. Theological 
Schools. 5. Colleges and Medical Schools. 

We find a detailed account of two hundred and ninety Com- 

-mon Schools, in which there are found eleven thousand two 
hundred and sixty-eight scholars, of both sexes. The ages 
of the scholars in the common schools is from eight to fifteen 
years. The studies pursued in these schools are, of course, 
elementary : reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar. Sometimes Armenian history is introduced, and 
occasionally the English language is studied in the common 
schools, but these are exceptions. The teachers are all 
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natives, and generally are the graduates either of the Girls” 
Boarding Schools or of the High. Schools for Young Men. 
From various reports and letters, we conclude that much 
attention is given to the common schools; that these form 
the basis of all the educational work of the Americans in 
Turkey, and also furnish an important medium for commu- 
nicating ideas on various subjects to the adult population, 
while the schoolrooms form convenient places for gatherings 
for religious and social purposes. We notice that the com- 
mon schools are supported, either wholly or for the most part, 
by the people themselves, the salaries of the teachers being 
raised by voluntary contributions. | 
The Girls’ Boarding Schools deserve more notice than we 
shall be able to give them. They are fifteen in number, and 
are located at Constantinople, Brusa, Bardizag, Manisa, 
Samokoex, Marsovan, Erzeroum, Bitfis, Mardin, Kharpoot, 
- Marash, Aintab, Beirut, Latakia, and Alexandria. In all 
cases two, in some cases three or four, unmarried American 
ladies of good education are connected with each school. 
The main purpose of these schools is to raise up an efficient 
class of educated native women as general helpers in the 
work of evangelization. After spending three years in these 
schools, some of the young women become the wives of native 
pastors and preachers, others become teachers in common 
schools. The reports and letters show that there is a great 
and increasing demand for the services of this class of persons. 
The course of study is much the same in all the Boarding 
Schools for Girls. ‘I'he principal studies are arithmetic, 
geography, Armenian and Turkish grammar, history, algebra, 
botany, physiology, composition, mental and moral philosophy, 
besides instruction in sewing and household duties. Regular 
biblical instruction, of course, occupies a prominent place in 
the course of each school. We have not been able to ascer- 
tain the exact number of scholars in all the schools, but the 
average attendance in those where the attendance is report 
is about thirty in each school: this would give a total of fo 
hundred and fifty in all the schools.. The number is na 
large, but the girls are selected because of their promising 
character, and are trained for special service. We doubi 
whether the Americans are doing anything in Turkey that is 
so sure, sooner or later, to change the entire character of 
society as what they are doing in the line of the education of 
women. | 
There are High Schools for Young Men, which may be 
described as midway between the Common Schools and the 
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Theological Seminaries : in these schools young men are fitted 
for the Colleges. The exact character of these High Schools, 
and the number in attendance upon them, cannot be made 
out from the reports. 

What are called the Theological Seminaries are institutions 
designed expressly for training young men for the various 
spheres of the work of evangelization. The prominence given 
to these institutions seems to indicate that the Americans 


_ regard them of the highest importance. Three well qualified 


men, besides competent native teachers, are generally con- 
nected with each seminary. The course of study is adapted 


to the end in view, great prominence being given to scriptural 


and didactic theology and to mental and moral philosophy. 
The schools of this sort are located at Samokoeg (European 
Turkey), Marsovan, Kharpoot, Mardin, Marash, Beirut, and 
Cairo. The number of young men in each seminary is small, 
in no case amounting to more than fifty, but these are chosen 
from a great number, and for four years they receive the 
closest attention. It is not too much to say that some of 
the men who give the greatest promise of wide usefulness in 
Turkey at the present time are graduates of these Theological 
Seminaries. 

Three Colleges have been established by the Americans in 
Turkey: the Robert College at Constantinople, the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut, and the Central Turkey Col- 
lege at Aintab. A fourth has recently been projected : it is 
to be called the Armenia College, and will be located at 
Kharpoot, in Upper Mesopotamia. These Colleges are re- 
garded with special interest by the Americans, and therefore 
deserve particular mention. The first one was founded at 
Constantinople mainly by the liberality of Christopher R. 


Robert, Esq., of New York, in the year 1862. Mr. Robert 


has given in all £40,000 to the institution. Rev. Cyrus 
Hamlin, D.D., is the president of the College, and has given 
to it many of the best years of a singularly active and fruitful 
life. No man more properly deserves to be called the father 
of education in Turkey than Dr. Hamlin. In 1841 he was 
selected to take charge at Constantinople of an institution 
then just proposed for training native preachers and teachers. 
By the versatility of his genius and the force of his will, he 
has given a marked stimulus to the cause of education 
throughout the whole empire. The College of which he is 
now president is situated on the Bosphorus at Rouméli Hissar, 
the very point where Mohammed [I. built his fortifications in 
1452, preparatory to his final attack on Constantinople. The 
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site of the College is one of unsurpassed beauty and magniti- 
cence: here a substantial stone edifice has been erected at a 
eost of about £12,000. Here are gathered the professors and 
their families, and students of many nationalities. Sixty- 
seven young men have already graduated from the College, 
many of whom have taken prominent positions as teachers 
amcng their own people. At the beginning of the recent 
political disturbances, and the great financial depression in 
Turkey, there were two hundred and twenty-five students in 
the college, representing different nationalities as follows :— 
Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek, English, German, Italian, 
French, American, Swedish, Turkish, Tunisian, Dalmatian, 
Russian,-and Jewish. The religious creeds represented by 
the students are as follows:—the Armenian, the Orthodox 
Greek, the Orthodox Bulgarian, the Protestant, the Catholi« 
Latin rites, the Catholic Oriental rites, the Jewish, and the 
Mohammedan. The principal language of the College is 
English, but students speaking many different languages 
enter the preparatory department, in order to study tle 
English language and such other studies as are required 
before they can enter upon the regular college course. Gree! 
French, Armenian, Bulgarian, and Turkish are in consta ii 
use in the daily work of the College. Each student pays £40 
a year for his tuition and board. For the past three or four 
years the income of the College has been from £5,000 to — 
£7,000. per annum, while the expenses have averaged about 
£6,000 per annum. The institution has a carefully-selected 
library of six thousand volumes. We have examined with 
much interest the course of study at this College. We find 
that in the first year the students are kept mostly to Latin 
grammar, natural history, physics, algebra, geometry, and 
English composition, together with special studies in Greek, 
Armenian, Turkish, and Bulgarian. In the second year. 
besides the special studies in the languages mentioned abo» », 
and besides the studies in English rhetoric and oratory, \ » 
find Latin continued, ancient history, Paley’s evidenc. , 
physiology, mechanics, physics, navigation, trigonomet?, 
and surveying. Inthe third year, Latin continued, modern 
history, commercial and parliamentary law, political econon ’, 
chemistry, botany, mineralogy, analytical geometry, a ( 
calculus, besides the special studies mentioned above. 1 
the fourth year we find Latin continued, international la \, 
mental philosophy, moral philosophy, history of civilizatic, 
astronomy, analytical chemistry, geology, and many spec:'! 
studies that are arranged with reference to the particu © 
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wants of the different nationalities. It must be acknowledged 
that, considering the low state of education in Turkey since 
the conquest of Constantinople, the above programme of 
study is a comprehensive and practical one. From a com- 
munication from Dr. Hamlin, in the report of the U.S. 


Commissioner of Education, describing a recent examination, 


we conclude that this is not merely a schedule of a course 
of study on paper, but that the students are taken through 
these studies and thoroughly examined in them before they 
are allowed to graduate. ‘Some of the above studies,’ writes 
Dr. Hamlin, ‘had not been introduced into Oriental insti- 
tutions until this American College set the example which 
they must now follow. Its influence is felt upon other insti- 
tutions as well as upon its own students.’ 

The Syrian Protestant College was established at Beirut, 
Syria, in 1865. The language of the College is exclusively 
Arabic. In the literary department the course of study is 

as follows. 

Studies of the First Year. — Higher Arabic Grammar, 
Algebra, Universal History, English or French, and Book- 
keeping. 

Second Year.— Arabic, Prosody, Rhetoric, Logic, Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry (plane and spherical), Mensuration, 
Navigation and Surveying, Arabic History, English or 
French Prose Writers and Composition. 

Third Year.—Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, European 
History, English or French Poetry and Composition, Lectures 
upon Zoology, Botany, Turkish or Greek (optional), Latin. 

Fourth Year.—Mental and Moral Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Geology, Political Economy, International, Maritime, and 
' Commercial Law, Anatomy and Physiology, Modern History 
of Europe and America, English Logic and Rhetoric, or 
French, Latin, Turkish. Selected Lectures in the Medical 
Department. 

Throughout the course there are weekly exercises in panes 
Composition, and systematic study of the Scriptures. 

There is a Medical Department in this College. In regard 
to the course of study in this department, we find the fol- 
lowing statement. 

‘Students applying for admission will be examined in the 
following branches :— | 

‘Arabic Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric ; Arithmetic, 
to Decimal Fractions ; Algebra, to Simple Equations; Geo- 
metry, to the end of the eames Book of Euclid ; Elements of 
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Geography, History, and Natural Philosophy; and either 
English, French, German, or Italian. | 

‘Studies of the Medical Course :-— 

‘First Year.— Winter Session: Chemistry, Systematic An- 
atomy, Practical Anatomy, Physiology, Latin (if previously 
neglected). Summer Session: Botany and Regional An- 
atomy. 

‘Second Year.—Winter Session: Systematic Anatomy, Prac- 
tical Anatomy, Materia Medica, Practical Pharmacy, Latin. 
Summer Session: Clinics and Hospital Attendance, and 
Loology. 

‘Third Year. Winter Session: Practice of Physic, Surgery, 
Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, and Hospital Attendance. 
Summer Session: Obstetrics, Diseases of Women and Child- 
ren, Hospital Attendance, and Mineralogy. 

‘Fourth’ Year. —Winter Session, Practice of Physic, Surgery, 
Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Diseases of the Eye, Ear, 
and Skin, and Hospital Attendance. Summer Session: Geo- 
logy, Medical J urisprudence, Examination of Students, and 
conferring Diplomas.’ 

The Sessions of the Medical Department are three :-—l. 
The Winter Session, beginning the third Thursday in October, 
and ending one day before Christmas. 2. Beginning one day 
after New Year, and ending one day before Kaster. 3. Be- 
ginning eight days after Easter, and ending third Tuesday 
in July. Commodious buildings have been erected on the 
college grounds at Ras Beirtit. The main building, which 
has a front of one hundred and fifty feet in length, includes 
dormitories for one hundred students, cabinets, lecture and 
_ recitation rooms, library, and chapel. The medical hall has 
all the appointments necessary for the prosecution of medical 
and surgical studies. 

The Lee Observatory was erected by the liberality of Henry | 
Lee, Esq., of Manchester. It is well supplied with meteoro- 
logical and astronomical instruments. 

“These facts serve to illustrate the practical character of the 
work which the Americans are doing in Turkey. The entire 
- gum thus far expended in the establishment and partial 
endowment of the Syrian Protestant College is about £50,000. 

Ten thousand pounds have been contributed by beneyo- 
lent persons in Turkey, England, and the United States, for 
the establishment of a college at Aintab, in Central Turkey. 
The reasons for the establishment of this institution are thus 
forcibly presented by Dr. Hamlin. 

‘First: It has a noble field to work in, consisting of some 
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» willions who have no other Christian institution of learning 


of a high grade. 

‘Second: If this College does not occupy this field the 
Jesuits will. They follow the track of all our missions, and 
endeavour to make them abortive by educating the youth of 
the most intelligent and influential classes. 

‘Third: Such a College is the natural culmination of the 
missionary work. A true evangelical faith will always lead - 


- towards the highest mental culture. Not to support such 


institutions is virtually to abandon the work of universal 
evangelization. 

‘Fourth: The old civilizations of the many races and re- 
ligions of Turkey are rapidly disintegrating, and some recon- 
struction or other must follow. A Christian college in these 
circumstances will have an influence for good impossible to 
any similar institution in a normal state of society.’ 

A wealthy Moslem has given a commanding and beautiful 
site to the College, on which a handsome building has been 
erected, capable of accommodating one hundred and twenty 
students and a professor’s family, and furnishing also abun- 
dant rooms for library, cabinet, recitations, and lectures. 
There will be a medical department connected with this 
College, towards the establishment of which considerable 
sums have been collected and a valuable site secured. Two 
professors have been appointed to the medical department, 
and are already at work. The native Protestants of Aintab, 


though poor, have raised among themselves fourteen hundred 


pounds as a contribution to the College. 

The Rev. C. H. Wheeler has undertaken to raise in America 
ten thousand pounds for the establishment of the College at 
Kharpoot. 

We have left ourselves too little space in which to speak of 
medical practice andthe improved condition of women. The 
Americans.early recognized the importance of trained medical 
skill as an auxiliary to their general work in Turkey. It 
appears, however, that the first motive in sending educated 
physicians into that country was to protect and afford needed 
assistance to the missionary families. The medical gentle- 
men themselves soon found that it was impossible to live in 
the country, and not attend to the pressing wants of the 
suffering people. We find ourselves embarrassed by the great 


amount of information before us in regard to the character, 


extent, and results of this medical work in Turkey. I¢ is all 
the more worthy of note because if is unknown except to a 
dimited circle in the United and at all im 
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England. For a long period of years well-educated p)iysi- 
cians and surgeons from America have been quietly working 
in all parts of Asiatic Turkey. These gentlemen have made 
extended and interesting reports in regard to the diseases of 
the country, the climate, the state of medical practice, and 
their own special labours. From one of these reports we 
make the following extract. The writer, H. 8. West, M.i)., 


recently deceased, was for eighteen years resident at. Sivas. 
He says :— | 


With a population of more than ten millions, Asia Minor is almost 
entirely destitute of educated physicians. There are a few army piiysi. 
cians stationed at various military posts, on account of the soldiers. These 
men receive an imperfect medical education at Constantinople, wher« 
there is a military medical school. The other medical practitioners are 
mostly Armenians, who have never received any professional training, 
except to be initiated into a routine of practice employed by their ances- 
tors for many generations back, consisting mostly of blood-letting and 
purging. These men are only found in -the principal cities. In the 
hundreds and thousands of villages there are no medical practitioners 
whatever. There are no surgical practitioners except bone-setters, igno- 
rant men and women, who have learned from their ancestors to apply a 
bandage, but who have not the least knowledge of anatomy or of any 
other science. There are also operators for cataract and other diseases 
of the eye, who travel the country: they perform the old wperation of 
couching. These are also entirely destitute of education, and know 
nothing of the eye. The midwives are rude, ignorant women. 


As illustrating the methods and influence of educated medical 
men in a semi-civilized country, we would call attention to 
the labours of Grant, JZobdell, Azariah Smith, and West. 
Dr. Anderson, secretary to the American Mission Board, says 
of Grant: ‘He awakened great interest as a physician: he 
was continually thronged with patients, sick with all manner 
of diseases, real and imaginary. Moslems and Nestorians 
came together. Children brought their aged parents, ani 
mothers their little ones. Those blinded by ophthalmia were 
led by the hand. Those relieved from suffering were ready 
to kiss his feet, or even his shoes at the door. He gained 
great repute by the removal of cataracts and the consequent 


restoration of sight. There were patients from grea’ dis- 


tances, Kurdish chiefs from ‘the regions beyond,’ and -ome 
from the distant borders of Georgia. Among the mult:iudes 
were the governor of the province, two princes of the roya. 
family, and many of the Persian nobles. When he mae his 
first journey into Kurdistan he was exposed to great danger, 
but ‘his fame as a physician had preceded him, and men 
eame from all directions for medicine. Scarcely ha he 
entered the village of Lezan, on the banks of the noisy “al, 
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when a young man, the only.one he had ever seen from this 
remote region, from whose eyes he had removed a cataract 
the year before, came with a present of honey, and introduced 
him at once to the confidence of the people. He became so 
thronged with the sick from all the region, that he had to 
forbid more than three or four coming forward at once.’ 
Dr. Lobdell passed through Aintab on his way to Mosul in 
1852. In 1846 an American missionary had been driven 
from Aintab amid a shower of stones. Dr. Lobdell was 
treated there.with the highest respect: the change was due 
mainly to the fact that he was a physician. All classes, 
Mohammedans as well as Christians, united in petitioning 
him to remain there; several hundred signed the petition, 
and ‘ grey-headed men wept when assured that he must go.’ 
After reaching Mosul, it is said: ‘ Scarcely had Dr. Lobdell 
set foot in the city, when he was besieged by patients of every 
_ class and description. He went everywhere armed with pills 
and lancet. A hundred patients, high and low, rich and 
poor, Moslem, Jew, and Christian, were often present to- 
gether. Some rode on horses, some on donkeys, some came 
on foot, and some were borne on the shoulders or in the arms 
of their friends. The majority were often Mohammedans. 
The diseases were of every kind, real or imaginary, possible 
or conceivable. People wanted medicine to make them thin, 
and medicine to make them fat ; medicine to make them hot, 
and medicine to make them cold. Children must have medi- 
cine to make them strong. A high officer of the government 
brought his watch to Dr. Lobdell, to mend, thinking that of 
course the ‘‘ hakeex’”’ must understand the mechanical arts.’ 
The people were astonished at his diagnosis of diseases and 
his foresight of the issue. In a letter to a friend he reports 
that ‘it was no uncommon thing for the native doctors to 
blister the head all over, and to cauterize every other part of 
the body with a hot iron.’ Men would ‘insist on taking a 
quart of medicine all at once, or go to the other extreme, and 
’ lay it aside till they should get better.’ ‘I find,’ he adds, 
_ ‘that many persons consider me a magician. When I ask 
‘ them, ‘‘ What is the matter?” they reply, “ You know;” 
, and say no more. I am very confident, as Dr. Mott told me 
‘ it would be, that I do twice as much good here by my know- 
ledge of medicine as I could without it.’ No doubt this esti- 
mate was correct, but, overcome by the immense pressure of 
his professional duties, he sank early to his grave, deeply 
and widely mourned by the natives among whom he died. 
Dr. Azariah Smith died at Aintab in 1858. His contri- 
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butions to the American: Oriental Society and to various 


medical journals show that he was a man of wide and accu- | 


rate scholarship; while the reputation which still survives 
him in Northern Syria proves that he was a successful prac- 
titioner, and that he knew well how to secure the confidence 
and love of the people among whom he laboured. He arrived 
at Aintab at a time when the excitement against the Ameri- 
cans was at its height; but by his medical skill and his win- 
ning manner he entirely turned the tide of public sentiment, 
and was largely instrumental in establishing what is now 
known as the Central Turkey Mission, in some respects the 
most successful and interesting work under the care of the 
Americans in Turkey. 

Dr. Henry 5. West was a graduate of Yale College, U.S.A., 
and of one of the prominent medical schools of New York. 
After eighteen years of faithful service in Turkey, he has 
recently been removed by death. He is described as a man 
of small stature, of a nervous temperament, of kind and genial 
manners, who loved his profession passionately, and who. 
had devoted his life to the good of his fellow-men in the prac- 
tice of that profession. His modesty and diffidence were 
proverbial among all who knew him. In order to practice 
successfully among the native people, he learned the Turkish 
language. He attended to the wants of a large number of 
missionary families, located in some cases hundreds of miles. 
from his own home and from each other, and all his journeys. 
were made on horseback. He educated nineteen young men 
as physicians, taking them through the various departments 
of their medical studies unaided and alone. He was com- 
pelled to practise in all branches of medicine and surgezy, 
and his practice was so successful that patients came to him 
from all parts of Asia Minor, often crossing high mountains, 
and exposing themselves to great danger and suffering, in 
order to avail themselves of his skill. He received large sums. 
as medical fees, but his own salary was only that of an 
ordinary missionary, while all his fees were given to a fund 
for building chapels and school-houses for the native people. 
One or two illustrations of his surgical practice will not be 
out of place. On one occasion, soon after he arrived in 
Turkey, he stopped about sunset at a rude village where he 
expected to spend the night. He was scarcely seated in the 
rough quarters furnished by the villagers, when word was 
brought that a man in a khan near by was suffering from a 
dangerous rupture. Friends and neighbours begged the 
doctor to go and see him. He found the patient lying on 
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the floor in a dark room, suffering from strangulated 
hernia. Several hours had passed since the obstruction 
occurred ; the man was already much exhausted, and the 
parts were swollen and feverish. Dr. West knew scarcely 
a dozen words of the Turkish language, and he had no trans- 
' ator, and no assistant but a common native servant, who 
was ready to faint at the sight of blood. There was no light 
to be had except that given by one smail candle. The ob- 
Btacles certainly were great, and the chance of success was 
very small. The doctor, however, true to the teachings and 
spirit of his profession, did not hesitate a moment. He threw 
off his coat, and in that dark room, by the light of a single 
candle, operated on the poor man alone. The operation was 
| a complete success, and the patient entirely recovered. On 
' another occasion he stopped at a Kurdish village to spend 
the night. A young Kurd was brought to him, fifteen years 
of age, totally blind : his eyes were covered with cataract, and 
had been so covered from birth. Dr. West examined them, and 
resolved to remove the cataract. He performed the operation 
the next morning before leaving the village, gave a few simple 
directions as to the subsequent treatment, and afterwards 
learned that the patient could see as well as any man in the 
village. At the time of his death, Dr. West had performed about 
fourteen hundred operations on the eye alone ; thirteen times 
he had been called to operate for strangulated hernia; and 
his lithotomy cases had amounted to over one hundred and 
fifty. It was said on his death that Turkey had lost a public 
benefactor. During his last illness prayers were offered for 
his recovery in the Armenian churches and in the Moham- 
medan mosques, as well as in the Protestant chapels. 
Thousands of people, of all nationalities, accompanied his 
body to the grave. It is probably not too much to say of 
him that, unaided and alone, by precept and example, he 
elevated the standard of medical practice throughout the 
whole of Asia Minor. He taught rich and poor alike, whether 
Turk, Christian, or Jew, to respect and place confidence in 
educated physicians, and to distrust mere pretenders. | 
With one more quotation we must close our account of the © 
medical practice of Americans in Turkey. This quotation is 
from a report made by Prof. H. Lee Norris, M.D., of Aintab, 
and will illustrate the eagerness with which the people wel- 
come real medical and surgical skill. Dr. Norris says :— 


On Saturday, February 6, 1875, assisted by Mr. Adams, a native physi- 
cian, I removed a diseased elbow-joint from an otherwise healthy Arme- 
| nian woman. The arm had been quite useless for more than a year, and 
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the patient had suffered from severe pain in the joint. The operationwis + 
easily and painlessly performed with the aid of chloroform, and the pati:n¢ — | 
recovered rapidly without a bad symptom. On the same day I was ca‘icd 
upon to remove a large adenoid tumour from the neighbourhood of ie | 
breast. The patient was a nervous, sickly Armenian woman, about fort 
years of age, and the presence of the growing tumour had caused her i ciel 
mental and physical distress. After the operation she had a slight feve:ish 
attack, which passed off in a day or two, and in two weeks the larze 
wound was entirely healed. These operations seemed to create a con- 
siderable impression upon the inhabitants of Aintab, for on the followin 
Monday morning, at an early hour, the court of the house in which 
lodged was filled with sufferers of every class, seeking relief for alzaogt 
every variety of disorder. This condition of affairs continued as iong 
as I remained in Aintab. The number of applicants for treatment was 
always much greater than I could attend to, though I devoted six to 
ten hours each day to medical practice. 


We reluctantly leave this interesting part of our subject, 
feeling that we have done scant justice to the immense amount 
of hard and often self-denying labours of the American phy- 
sicians in Turkey, most of whom laid down their lives in the 
cause which they had espoused. They were men who were 
content to work quietly and long, modest men. They rest from 
their labours, but their works follow them. | 

We turn now to the last general topic of which we propose 
to treat—the improved condition of woman. A recent Moham- 
medan writer * of much learning and ability has attempted to 
defend the character of Mohammed (and the Mohammedan 
system) from the charges so often made against him in regard 
to his estimate of women. His defence is ingenious, and w.- 
doubtedly the best that can be made. It is fair, however, to 
judge a system by its results. We may properly ask, What is 
the condition of the female sex in those countries that hive 
been most entirely under the influence of the religion of 
Mohammed? Are the women of Mohammedan countries 
pure, virtuous, cultivated? Tried by the test of actual resvlis, 
can we recommend or defend the system of polygamy and the 
laws of divorce as they are recommended and defended by 
Moslem writers? In answer to these questions we refer to tic 
uniform testimony of these American witnesses. We mike 
due allowance for the prejudices which they, as natives of 
the West, would naturally have, for the difference in religious 
views, and for unintentional exaggerations. Making the 
largest possible discount, it still remains true that, according 
to the testimony of these Americans, the condition of women 
in Asia Minor and Arabia is helplessly sad. Their garments, 


* Syed Ahmed Khan, in ‘ Essays on the Life of Mohammed.’ Tritbner ani 
€o., London. 1870. 
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their houses, all the arrangements of social life, are intended 
to secure the seclusion of women from general society. To 
ask a Moslem after the health of his wife or wives, is to offer 
him a gross insult. So far from promoting virtue among 
women by these strict regulations, the very opposite effect ap- 
pears to be produced. The gratification of sensual passion 
appears to be the main purpose, according to Mohammedan 
ideas, for which women exist ; and this low, degrading esti- 
mate of their own sphere in life, seems to be the most common 
one among the women themselves. Moslem women become 
impure in their thoughts and desires. We know that these 
are heavy charges to bring against a system that is so enthu- 
siastically embraced by so many millions of men: the testi- 
mony, however, on this point is so uniform and so abundant, 
that it can hardly be rejected. When the Americans arrived 
in Turkey they found the women of the country in a degraded 
condition. There was no publc sentiment, either among 
Moslems or Christians, in favour of the education uf women. 
The general opinion seemed to be that the female sex has 
almost no intellectual capacity. The first efforts of the 
Americans to make the women sharers in intellectual progress 
and refinement were met with opposition and often with deri- 
give laughter. Let us ask, then, What have the Americans 
accomplished in Turkey in respect to the improvement of 
women ? We answer, They have created a new public senti- 
ment in favour of the education of women. 

That such a sentiment now exists to a large extent, is shown 
in a variety of ways. Several thousands of adult women 
have been taught to read, and this fact attracts a great deal 
of attention among all classes of the people. The husbands 
and relations of these female readers are proud of them. 
‘My wife knows how to read,’ is a remark now often made 
with evident satisfaction. True, these women have not gone 
beyond simple reading, but that alone is a great boon: it 
opens to them a new world. 

This new public sentiment is shown by the interest taken 
in the schools that have been established by the Americans 
especially for the education of girls. Annual examinations 
of these schools are held, and it is on these occasions that 
the public sympathy manifests itself. Pashas, civil and — 
military officers of high rank, the ecclesiastics and wealthy 
men of all the different nationalities, are reported as attending 
their examinations, and as expressing their hearty approval 
of the efforts that are made by the Americans for improving 
the condition of the women of Turkey. The American ladies 


who have had charge of these. sthools have made great use | 


‘of the:press in enlightening the community on this stibject. 
One of these ladies, many years ago, prepared:a series 0! 
instructive letters to Greek mothers. They were first: published 
at Smyrna in a Greek paper that belonged to the Americans ; 


afterwards a Greek newspaper published the whole sevies at 


Constantinople ; they were then collected into a volume by 
the Greeks themselves, and issued for the use of their s¢ bools. 
More recently the whole set of letters was translate: nto 
Bulgarian, and published in a Bulgarian paper at: Con: a: 
nople, and thus scattered among the six millions of Bulga: 
Another lady prepared several articles for a newspaper \ nigh 


is published in the Turkish language. These articles \ ore 
-.an attack on those Oriental customs and ideas by \ hieh 


‘women are kept in a degraded condition. They were ex- 
tensively read, and created a sensation in many a toy aud 


vvillage in Turkey. Another American lady has issued, in tlie 


Armenian language, a volume intended especially for:m.' Ts 
in Turkey. It is entitled, ‘ Loving Counsels for the Ch: : 
Women of Turkey.’ Thus through the press and by 1 beir 
well-organized schools for girls, as:well as by direct effo:., are 
American women lifting up to a higher level the woiven o 
Turkey. The task is one.of peculiar difficulty, and requires 
great moral courage, mingled with tact and patience. Wes ar 
not unwilling to believe that the American ladies who hav 
undertaken this work are the fit agents for carrying i: on to 
a larger success. In concluding this review of an interesiing 
enterprize, prosecuted by those with whom we are associ a.ed 
by intimate ties, in a land in which we must ever take 1. deep 
interest, we acknowledge that we have entirely omitte! that 
phase of the enterprize to which the Americans attav i ihe 


highest importance: we refer of course to the religions re~ 


formation whichis going forward in Turkey. This on: 
has been intentional, as we stated at the beginning »i this 
article. Those who wish to make themselves acquainte! wit 
that feature of the work of our American brethren, ust 
go to the books to which we have direeted their atte: ion. 
One fact has struck our attention most forcibly on exan): iny 
this subject, which is, that those in Turkey who haw bec: 
quick to avail themselves of the advantages placed  elure 


them by the Americans belong uniformly to “the Christu mand i 


not to the Mohammedan races, Greeks, Copts, Armenians, 


and Bulgarians, not Kurds, Turcomans, Turks, or Arabs. 


This fact is worthy of the attention of those who are now 
earnestly trying to forecast the future of the present Turkish 
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Empire. We observe with satisfaction that the Americans ' 
_ have been prompt to acknowledge their indebtedness to the 
British Government and the English people for much assist- 
ance in prosecuting their work in Turkey. In the days of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe the intercourse between the am- 
bassador and the missionaries appears to have been frequent 
and cordial. Since the Crimean War nota little material aid - 
has been sent by the people of Great Britain for the support 
of native pastors and schools, the building of churches, and 
the printing of books. The total amount of this aid is not 
far from £50,000, but this sum is exceeded by the annual 
expenditure of the Americans. The real aid, however, which 
the Americans have received from Great Britain, has been in 
the strong moral support which has been given them by the 
British Government. It is gratifying to know that that sup- 
port has been prompt, constant, and of an energetic cha- 
racter. Happily the attitude of the Porte towards religious 
teaching, owing very much to British influence wisely exerted — 
in the past, is of the most tolerant character ; and whatever 
may be the issues of the present sanguinary struggle, we trust: 
that this ample tolerance will be secured and continued. We 
are sure that in the future, as heretofore, our American 
brethren in their beneficent labours may count on the counten- 
ance and support of our Government, as of our ambassador 
at Constantinople and our consular agents in different parts 
of the Turkish dominions. The world at large, and especially 
thoughtful students of social and political, as well asof moral 
and religious questions, will watch with deep interest for the 
ultimate results of the efforts which the Americans are mak- 
ing for the regeneration of Turkey, and which have the hearty 
sympathy and best wishes of the people of England and of 
Protestant Europe. 


Ir 18 point whether savings banks were orjgaertted 
in Germany»Switzerland, or Great Britain. Ljkeffiany other 
necessary institutieag flourishing in the-present day, their 
origin is perhaps to DeNigoked fer-in every country, for in 
every country the need_piStteh_institutions has been felt, 
and their developarenff has varied accortme.jo the pressure of 
the ngedetind the special circumstances underwhkich they 
detfmed public attention. Mr. Lewins attributes to Great 
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(1) Hssays on the Life of Mohammed and Sub- 
jects & 


} ubsidiary thereto. By SyED AHMED 
Kaan BAwApor. 
(2) A Critical Haamination of the Life and 
Teachings of Mohammed. By SyvepD AMEER 
Movna. 
(83) Turkey. By James Baxer, M.A., Lieut.- 
Col. Aux. Forces. | 
(4) History of the Ottoman Turks. By Prof. 
EK. Creasy, M.A. 

(5) The People of Turkey. By a Consvt’s 
DAUGHTER. 

(6) Mohammed and Mohammedanism. By J. 
BoswortH SmiTH, M.A, 


(7) The Alcoran of Mohammed. Sale’s ‘"Trans- 
lation. | 


Life of Mohammed. By Sir 


UIR. | 

(9) The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. 
By Joun P. Brown. 

(9) the Turks. By Cyrus HaMLin, 


Tux relations of this country to the Otto- 
man Empire are irrespective of mere party 
domination, and are not less intimate and 
vital under the sway of a Liberal than of a 
Conservative Government. Looking at this 
fact, it becomes a matter of moment, as 
bearing on our national policy in the East, 
that the English people should have clear 
and correct notions of the intellectual, moral, 
and religious condition of the ruling race of 
Mohammedan Turks. One main aim of that 
— at the present time is to find a remedy 
or the maladministration and injustice which 
so grievously afflict the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey. If a remedy is to be found, it is 
obvious that the more perfectly we under- 
stand the nature and source of the Turkish 
“VOL, LXXV. B—10 


distemper, the better shall we be able to find 
in what direction the cure lies, or at least to 
estimate the magnitude of the work of re- 


form we have undertaken to promote. 


We purpose especially in this article to 
inquire in what manner and to what extent 
the religion of Mohammed has affected the 
life. and character of the Ottoman Turks, 
and so to throw light on the prospects of 
their political regeneration. By the religion 


of Mohammed we mean more than what is 


found within the pages of the Koran; we 
understand by it the entire religious system 
that has sprung out of the Koran, and that 
has become embodied in the traditions, 
written and unwritten, and in the interpre- 
tations, doctrines, and beliefs of the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. While it is true that 
Pg regard the Koran with profound 
reverence, it is equally true that.a large part, 
perhaps the larger part of their religious 
system, rests upon tradition and upon the 
commentaries and interpretations that have 
accumulated around the sacred volume. 
Much of the tradition is unwritten, and has 
passed down from age to age, forming, as it 
were, a kind of atmosphere enshrouding the 
dogmatic substance of the system itself. In 
estimating the full effect of Mohammedanism 
upon its votaries we must take into account 
these more subtle and adhering elements 
which so powerfully contribute to give form 
and structure to the character and faith of 
the true believers. | 

The books whose titles are placed at the 
héad of this article are all instructive and 
interesting, and have aided the writer in 
considering the topic in hand. In addition, 
however, to these sources of information 
considerable personal intercourse with the 
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Turks themselves has enabled him to weigh | 


more intelligently than would otherwise have 
been possible the testimony of others, and 
to draw with greater confidence his own 
independent conclusions. A brief notice of 
the works mentioned may serve as a befitting 
introduction to the subject we design to 
discuss. 
‘Among the Turks’—the volume last 
named on our list—is the production of 
the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., who was for 
thirty-five years an American missionary at 
Constantinople. The book consists, for the 
most part, of a series of graphic descriptions 
of personal incidents in the life of the author ; 
et the incidents are so presented as to 
illustrate, in a vivid manner, the life and 
habits of the Turkish people. There is less 
said about the Turks than one might be led 
to anticipate from the title of the book. So 
far as the volume treats of this people, it 
takes somewhat the form of a special plea 
on their behalf, as if the author considered 
them unjustly attacked, and he _ himself 
under some special obligation to stand up in 
their defence. 
trust and dislike of Russia, which are made 
especially prominent in his pages. 

The closing chapter of Dr. Hamlin’s book 
on the ‘Signs of Progress in Turkey’ is a 
good summary of what may fairly be said 
on that side of the question. We look in 
vain, however, for any evidence that the 
Turks themselves are improving in their 
morals. That there has been much general 

gg in the country cannot be denied ; 
but Dr. Hamlin himself declares that it is 
the Christian element of the empire that 
is steadily gaining in power and influence. 
The progress made has been, as he allows, in 
the face of, and despite the opposing tenden- 
cies of, the Moham vedan races. 

‘lhe author of ‘The People of Turkey’ 
exhibits very great familiarity with her sub- 
ject and no little skill in putting ner infor- 
mation into an attractive form. We cannot 
be mistaken in attributing this work to the 
wife of the present British Consul at Salo- 
nica, Mrs. John C. Blunt. If this surmise 
is correct, we may almost say that she has 
inherited a knowledge of Turkey and its 
populations. Her father spent nearly his 
whole life in Turkish territory, and was re- 
nowned for his intimate acquaintance with 
the country. In proof of this, it is enough 
to mention that he was selected by the editor 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ to write 
the article, ‘Turkey,’ for that work. Cer- 
tainly the writer of the volumes in question 
has proved that her acquaintance with the 
races of European and the western portion of 
Asiatic Turkey is most thorough. We are 
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This may arise from his dis- | 


glad to see that the work is not, to any great 


degree, partizan in character, but replete with | 


well-digested information, which is after all 
what the public most requires and values. 
The work of John P. Brown, on ‘The 


Dervishes, or Oriental Spiritualism,’ is the 


only attempt yet made in the English lan- 
guage to deal fully and accurately with this 
subject. Mr. Brown was for many years 
the United States Secretary of Legation at 
Constantinople; and, having spent his life 
in the East, he has acquired a good know- 
ledge of the Turkish, Persian, and Arabic 
languages. He appears to have taken a 
special interest in the philosophy of the 
mystics, and to have cultivated the society 
of those Orientals whose lives are given to 
contemplation. He hasevidently given much 
careful study to his subject, but the result 
does not afford to the reader any propor- 
tionate satisfaction. The book, it must be 
confessed, is dull, for indeed there is little of 
interest, as there is nothing worthy of com- 
mendation, either in the lives or doctrines of 
the Dervishes. We almost wonder that a 
man of Mr. Brown’s natural gifts could 
devote so many years to the examination of 


the childish vagaries of a class of idle and 


useless mendicants. 

The elaborate work of Sir William Muir, 
in four octavo volumes, was first published 
in 1858; it has often been carefully review- 
ed and sometimes severely criticized by the 
apologists of the Mohammedan system, yet 
it still stands at the head of all the works 


relating to the Arabian Prophet. Muir, in 


truth, seems thoroughly to have examined 
all possible sources of reliable information, 
and impartially to have weighed the vast 
amount of evidence of which he had patient- 
ly made himself master. Seeing, therefore, 
that the conclusions to which he comes are, 
in the main, adverse to the high claims of 
the Prophet, it is extremely improbable that 
any other conclusions can be fairly drawn 
from the well-ascertained facts. 

The rather bulky volume of Col. Baker 
gives the impressions made upon a fair- 
minded man who travelled through Euro- 
pean Turkey with the evident purpose of 
writing a book. Col. Bai.er was dependent, 
to a large extent, upon the repori: of consuls 
and consular agents, guide-books, dragomans, 
and casual travellers like himself. His con- 
stant intercourse with English consuls may, 
perhaps, account for guite a distinct leaning 
in his volume in favour of the Turxs. . His 


work is interesting to the general reader, 


but of no special value to those who have to 
grapple with the questions that are funda- 


mental when we seek the reformation of 


Turkish society. 
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‘The History of the Ottoman Turks,’ by | 
Professor Creasy, has been before the public 
for more than twenty years, and has taken a 
respectable place among the works which 
treat of that people. It is especially valu- 
able on account of its full elucidation of the 
early history of the nation; in this respect 
it has no superior in the English language. 
Professor Creasy is free from partizan bias, 
and writes throughout in keeping with the 
impartial character of the historian. 

he work of Mr. J. Bosworth Smith is 
an avowed apology for the Mohammedan 
system. The author, however, betrays avery 
limited apprehension of the real essence of 


thatsystem. His attempt to place the religion 


of Mohammed as nearly as possible on a level 
with the Christian religion breaks down at 
every point. That Mr. Smith either does 
not understand, or does not fairly represent, 
the system of which he writes, is evident from 
what he asserts in regard to its non-sensual 
character. He thus writes (p. 166): ‘ Noris 
it true in any sense that Mohammed’s is an 
easy or sensual religion. With its frequent 
fasts, its five prayers a day, its solitudes, 
its almsgivings, . . . it certainly does not 
appeal much to the laziness, or the sensu- 
ality, or the selfishness of mankind.’ This 
statement, it is curious to observe, is flatly 
contradicted by the very writers on whom 
the author professes to depend in forming. 
his estimate of Mohammed and his religion. 
He pronounces, for example, Gibbon’s pic- 


ture of Mohammed ‘most masterly and com- 


plete;’ yet Gibbon says, ‘Perfumes and 
women were the two sensual enjoyments 
which his nature required and his religion 
did not forbid; and Mohammed affirmed 
that the fervour of his devotion was increas- 
ed by these innocent pleasures. A special 
revelation dispensed him from the laws 
which he had imposed on his nation; the 
female sex, without reserve, was abandoned 
to his desires.’ Mr. Bosworth Smith pro- 
nounces Sprenger’s ‘Life of Mohammed’ 
‘the most exhaustive, original, and learned 
of all;’ yet Sprenger says that Mohammed 
‘became a licentious theocrat and blood- 
thirsty tyrant, pope, and king.’ Palgrave, 
whom Mr. Smith eulogizes as ‘an able and 
accurate observer,’ declares that ‘ narrowness 
of mind, frightful corruption, or rather, the 
extinction of morality, cruel or desolating 
wars on the frontiers; within, endless dis- 
cord in all its forms, family, social, and 
civil; convulsive fanaticism alternating with 
lethargic torpor, transient vigour followed 


by long and irremediable decay; such is the 


general history of Mohammedan govern- 
ments and races;’ while Dr. Schweinfurth 


says, ‘The history of Islamism has ever been 


a history of crime, and to Christian morality 


alone do we owe all the social good we en- 
joy.’ Mr, Smith has aftempted to white- 
wash the character of Mohammed, but the 
attempt has only led to a new examination 
of all the evidence bearing on the question, 
and to a fresh confirmation of the previous 
judgment of Christendom, at least so far as 
relates to the thoroughly sensual and im- 
moral character of the Arabian Prophet. 
The slipshod manner in which our author 
treats of such institutions as polygamy and 
the domestic slavery of the’ Moslems is 
shown in the following quotation, from page 
248: ‘But to attempt by force, or even by 
influence brought to bear on Eastern rulers, 
to do away with any domestic or national 
institutions, such as the form of government, 
or patriarchal slavery, or even polygamy, can 
do no good.’ Yet this is the writer who 
undertakes to teach modern missionaries the 
true method of conducting missionary ope- 
rations? While reading his book we have 
asked ourselves if it is not possible to induce 
the author to go to the interior of Africa 
and carry out the work which Livingstone 
began. It certainly is to be regretted that 
so much light and wisdom: should be radi- 
ated to so little purpose against the cold 
walls of ‘ Harrow-on-the- Hill.’ 

So many and so severe have been the at- 
tacks of Christian writers on the Mohamme- 
dan system, that it is a satisfaction to hear 
something from the opposite side, from 
those who are really qualified to speak. 
This acknowledged want is met to a consi- 
derable extent in the two works whose titles 
we have placed at the head of this article. — 
The first consists of a series of twelve essays 
on the ‘ Life of Mohammed,’ by Syed Ah- 
med Khan Bahador. These essays are 
preliminary to a more complete account of 
the life and teachings of the Prophet; this 
complete history, though promised, has not 
yet appeared. It will be seen from an ex- 
amination of the subjects treated in the es- 
says that they are of special interest and 
importance. They are as follow— : 


1. The Historical Geography of Arabia. | 

2. The Manners and Customs of the Pre- 
Islamic Arabs. 

3. The Various Religions of the Pre-Islamic 
Arabs. 

4. The Question whether Islam has been 
Beneficial or Injurious to Human So- 
ciety in General. 

The Mohammedan Theological Litera- 
ture. 

. The Mohammedan Traditions. 

The Holy Koran. 

. The History of the Holy Mecca. 
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9. The Pedigree of Mohammed. 

10. The Prophecies respecting Mohammed 
in the Old and New Testaments. 

11. The Shakki-radar and Meraj; 7.¢., the 
Splitting (open) of the Chest of Mo- 
hammed, and his Night Journey. 

12, The Birth and Childhood of Mohammed. 


It is evident that the author possesses con- 
siderable ability, and that he has studied his 
subject with enthusiasm. One of the main 
purposes of his book is to answer, as far as 
— the various indictments of the 

ohammedan system made by Sir William 
Muir in his elaborate work on the ‘ Life of 
Mohammed.’ We earnestly advise all who 
are investigating the Mohammedan religion 
to read the essays of Syed Ahmed Khan 
Bahador. From the standpoint of a de- 
fender of that system probably nothing 
better can be said. The author has: care- 
fully studied the attacks made by Christian 
authors on the character and religion of Mo- 
_hammed, and he certainly exhibits no small 
degree of skill in his replies. His style is bold 
and clear ; he is, it is true, somewhat dogma- 
tic, and at times bombastic. That the author 
holds his opinions with honest pertinacity 
is made very plain. We have been especially 
interested in the essay on the prophecies re- 


+ i Mohammed in the Old and New 


estaments. One or two extracts from this 
essay will interest our exegetical readers, 
We quote from page 12 (Deut. xviii. 15, 18): 
‘The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me; unto him: ye shall 
hearken.’ ‘I will raise them up a Prophet 
_ from among their (Israelites) brethren, like 
unto thee, and I will put my words into his 
mouth; and he shall speak unto thee all 
that I shall command him.’ On these verses 
the author remarks: ‘In the above-quoted 
passages our Prophet is evidently foretold, 
for God declared to all the Israelites that He 
would raise up a Prophet from among their 
brethren. Now, we hesitate not to affirm 
that it is impossible that the words—breth- 
ren of Israel—could have any other meaning 
than that of the Ishmaelites, and these never 
had any Prophet but Mohammed.’ Deut. 
xxxili, 2, and Hab. ili. 3, are quoted also: 
‘And he said, The Lord came from Sinai, 
and rose up from Seir unto them; he shined 
forth. from mount Paran, and he came with 
ten thousands of saints: from his right hand 
went a fiery law for them.’ ‘God came 
from Teman, and the Holy One from mount 
Paran. Selah. His glory covered the heavens, 
and the earth was full of his praise.’ ‘ Mount 
Paran,’ declares the author, ‘is identical with 
the mountain of Mecca, as we have already 
proved in our “Essay on the Historical 
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ig i of Arabia.” There remains not 
the least reason to doubt that by the expres- 
sion, “ He shined forth from mount Paran” 
is meant the revelation of the Holy Koran 
and the Law to Mohammed.’ 

Our author gives a new translation of Isaiah 
xxi. 7, as follows: ‘He saw two riders, one 
of them was a rider upon an ass, and the 
other a rider upon a camel; and he hear- 
kened diligently with much heed.’ ‘In our 
opinion,’ he remarks, ‘the above passage is 
the faithful. rendering of the original He- 
brew. ... There can be no doubt that, of 
the two riders represented by the prophet 
Isaiah as being the restorers of the true 
worship of the Godhead, the rider upon the 
ass is Jesus Christ, because He so made His 
entry into Jerusalem ; and that by the rider 
upon the camel is meant the Prophet of 
Arabia, of which country the camel is the 
characteristic conveyance.’ We might have 
supplied like interesting, yet fanciful, inter- 
pretations based on New Testament Scrip- 
ture, but this our space does not allow. 

If we now look at the points which are 
fundamental in the religious belief of the 
Turks, we shall find the most prominent of 
these to be the unity of God, implicit faith 


in Mohammed as the last and greatest Pro- 


phet of God, profound reverence for the 
Koran as the revealed will of God, forgive- 
ness of sin to all who repent and express 
belief in Mohammed as a true Prophet, a 
general judgment and a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. Like all true Mos- 
lems, the Turks hold to the unity of God in 
the most strict and absolute sense—this idea, 
indeed, is the corner-stone of their system, 
and is expressed in the first line of their creed 
in the well-known phrase, ‘ La ildha il allahi 
wa Mohammed zasal allah’ (‘There is 
God but the Lord, and Mohammed is the 
prophet of God’). The first words of the 
Moslem creed are a perpetual protest, not 
only against every form of idolatry, but 
against every form of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The point at which Mohammedan- 
ism comes into sharpest conflict with the 
Christian system is just here on the claims 
of Christ to a truly divine character; and on 
this point, as there has been in the past, so 
there is now no compromise. The war is a 
war to the death, not only from the intellec- 
tual and theological standpoint of the Mos- 
lems, but in their deepest convictions and in 
their daily intercourse with their ecclesias- 
tical enemies. Christians are despised, not 


because they belong to other races, but be- 
cause, in the opinion of the Turks, they rob 
God of His true character and glory by 
making that character and glory divisible, 
and by giving to one whom they regard only 
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as a created being the honour that belongs 
exclusively to the Infinite and Uncreated. 
It is, indeed, wonderful how this idea of the 
unity of God enters into the entire life of 
the Moslem races, controlling their thoughts, 
feelings, habits, forms of speech; in a word, 
- shaping the being and destiny of every true 
believer. Look, for example, at the position 
of Moslems in relation to the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as illustrative 
of this point. Every true believer admits 
that these books were given by God; from 
infancy every Turk has been taught to say 
‘deort kitab hakk dir’ (the four books are 
* true); meaning thereby the Pentateuch, the 
Psalms and Prophets taken as one book, the 
Gospels, and the Koran. But all the faith- 
ful maintain that there are now no perfect 
copies of the Christian Scriptures; they have 
all been corrupted by the Christians; and 


what is the principal evidence adduced? The 


simple fact that they teach the hated doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ. Or take the 
social question of residence. Turks do not 
like to have Christians living near them ; in 
general they rigidly exclude them from the 
quarters in which they themselves reside, 
not because the Christians are dishonest or 
immoral, but because they are infidels; be- 
cause they hold that God had a Son. Close 
contact is therefore avoided as endangering 
the faith of even the wives and children of 
the Moslem believers. ‘Thank God I am a 
Mussulman!-I am no infidel!’ is the proud 
boast of every Mohammedan, a boast by 
which often, in the ordinary business of life, 
he asserts his superiority to all who accept 
the Christian faith. 

It should be remarked, however, that in 
the minds, at least, of the common people 
this rigid Unitarianism arises not so much 
from the impossibility of understanding 
metaphysically the doctrine of the Trinity 
as from a revolt against the physical, and, as 
_ they conceive, sensual idea involved in ap- 
plying to God the epithet ‘ Father,’ and in 
calling Christ the Son of God. It is vain to 
present to the Moslem any argument from 
the internal evidence of the truth of the 
Christian Scriptures; any book that teaches 
the doctrine of the Trinity must needs be 
false. It is equally vain to bring forward 
the external evidences of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity to him contains the 
most complete proof of its own falsity in de- 
claring that God exists in three Persons. 
And so when the true believer goes forth to 
fight the infidels, his shield is the unity of 
God; his sword and spear are the unity of 
God; his fearful battle-cry is the unity of 
God. All who hold any other doctrine are 
enemies of the true faith; if they will not 
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accept the truth in regard to the essence and 
character of God, they are to be swept from 
the earth. Such as in the past, so now is 
the spirit of Mohammedanism. 

The Turks have a great regard for the 
prophets and holy men whose histories are 


given in the Old and New Testament Scrip- 


tures, especially for Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, David, Solomon, and Jesus; 
but the glory of all these is eclipsed by their 
own Prophet. As has been remarked by a 
Turkish author, ‘ All other prophets and apos- 
tles are but a diadem on the brow of our lord 
Mohammed.’ Many attempts have been 
made to explain this profound reverence for 
Mohammed by his countless followers. Other 
causes may have aided, but the main cause, 
doubtless, is to be found, not in his moral | 
maxims, nor in the sensual paradise which he 
offered to his followers, nor yet in the vague 
belief that he spake as the oracle of God, 
but in the fact that he is regarded as the re- 
vealer and defender of the doctrine of the 
Divine unity. In this character he became, | 

in the eyes of his followers, a reformer as — 
opposed (1) to idolatry, (2) to a corrupt 
Christianity which accepted the worship of 
images, pictures, and saints, and (3) to a 
pure Christianity which holds to a trinity in 
aunity. But whatever may be the cause of 
this supreme devotion, there can be no ques- 
tion in regard to the fact. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the jealous care with which Moslems 
guard the reputation of their Prophet; even 
an insinuation that he was not all that is 
claimed for him is resented as a personal in- 
sult. The name of Mohammed kindles a 
burning enthusiasm in the breasts of his fol- 
lowers, an enthusiasm which sometimes 
breaks forth in terrible massacres, but is gen- 
erally quiet and powerful, like the flow of a 
deep and mighty river. Lethargic as most 
Turks are, the name of the Prophet at once 
arouses to action. The form of the Turk be- 
comes more erect, his dull eye flashes, his 
blood flows quicker, and his step becomes 
elastic whenever a detested Christian, more 
bold than his fellows, dares to insinuate a 
doubt of the Divine mission of Mohammed. 
There is sublimity in the enthusiasm of the 
Moslems for their Prophet of Arabia. It 
was this enthusiasm that conquered Constan- 
tinople, and that terrified Europe beneath 
the walls of Vienna. It is the same rapt 
and dominant passion that stands like a wall 
of adamant in the path of the modern mis- 
sionary who attempts to teach the Moslem a 
pure Christianity; and it is the knowledge 
of this that makes the Christians of the East 
to-day tremble in the presence of their Mos- 
lem conquerors. The Christians know that 
they are surrounded by those whose fanati- 
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cal hatred of Christianity is like the pent-up 
fires of a volcano; they can never be sure 
that those fires will not, at some unexpected 
moment, break forth with destructive fury. 
This blind devotion of the Turks to their 
Prophet and to their religion is one of the 
most effectual of the many hindrances to 
general progress in Turkey. As an instance 
we may here refer to the much-needed re- 
form in regard to vakouf property; that is, 
the real estate held by the Mosques, and 
which, though of enormous extent, returns 
little revenue to the government. The most 
enlightened Turkish statesmen have long de- 
sired to change the laws that control this 
property so as to render its transfer easy, 
and to secure for the government therefrom 
a just revenue. It is well known that this 
is one of the most important and _press- 
ing questions in Turkish political economy. 
Every step towards a right solution of this 
question is opposed by tens of thousands of 
ecclesiastics, who draw their support from 
the mosques, and who exert a powerful in- 
fluence over the common people. All pious 
Turks are ready to exclaim, ‘ Hands off from 
the rights and privileges of our sacred. 
mosques!’ It is vain to urge the necessities 
of the State; such appeals fall upon deaf 
ears if the proposed measures are even an 
imaginary infraction of the supreme rights 
of the religion of Mohammed. 
In now attempting to trace some of the 
results of that religion among the Ottoman 
Turks, some plain statements will be neces- 
sary in regard to the present moral condition 
of that race. We desire, however, distinctly 
to affirm that we are by no means insensible 
to the many good qualities of the Turkish 
people. We readily admit that they are pa- 
tient under heavy misfortunes; that they are 
brave in battle; that they are hospitable to 
strangers; kind to dumb animals; in their 
monetary dealings with each other, and even 
with the Christians, more honest than the 
Christians themselves; that they are kind to 
the poor; fond of children and of flowers}; 
and that they have besides a more just con- 
ception of the attributes and character of 
God than multitudes of the professed Chris- 
tians by whom they are surrounded. 
Making all due allowance for these and 
other good qualities, we are forced to the 
conviction, by an overwhelming amount of 
testimony, that the Turks, as a people, have 
many marked and gross defects of character 
which their best friends must acknowledge, 
and which can, on no ground whatever, be 
overlooked or defended. Some of these de- 
fects we desire toindicate. First, it must be 
confessed that the Turks are a sensual peo- 
ple, and that their sensuality takes the form, 
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mainly, of licentiousness. We do not refer 
to the practice of polygamy, for we are con- 
vinced that polygamy is much less common 
among them than is generally supposed.* 
We refer to the degrading illicit intercourse 
which has generally been described as the 
crime against nature. We believe, more- 


over, that this sensual character of the Turks 


is derived from and nurtured to a very large 
extent by their religion. The personal cha- 
racter of Mohammed entered largely into 
the system which he founded ; the weakest 
point of his character is the weakest point 
of his system. He was a sensualist, and his 
religion is a sensual religion. That this 
charge is well founded is shown by the al- 
most convulsive efforts of his modern de- 
fenders to blunt its edge, and to apologize 
for their hero on account of personal pecu- 
liarities of temperament, or to throw upon 
surrounding circumstances ‘the main respon- 
sibility of his confessed departure from the 
law of virtue and purity. That Mohammed 
himself was licentious in life is abundantly 
proved by the Koran itself. One illustration 
will suffice. Zeid, the adopted son of the 
Prophet, had a beautiful wife, whom Mo- 
hammed wished to obtain. Somewhat after 
the style of Brigham Young, ‘a special reve- 
lation’ was forthcoming. ‘But when Zeid 
had determined the matter concerning her, 
and had resolved to divorce her, we joined 
her in marriage unto thee.’ - Such is the 
blasphemous language of the Sura, and no 
amount of special pleading can destroy its 
force. Mohammed, in order to throw some 
sort of veil over his passion, forges the name 
of God, in a special revelation, in justification 
of his shameful conduct. Brigham Young, 
in his worst days, did nothing worse. The 
marvel is, that men in our own age who lec- 
ture on the ‘Science of Religion,’ are bold 
enough to defend the private life of Moham- 
med. Sensual as the Tarks are, it is worthy 
of remark that their sensuality is not of the 
kind that flaunts itself in the face of society ; 
on the contrary, it rigidly conceals itself 
from the gaze of the world. An ordinary 


* It is well understood that slave girls among 
the Turks are used as concubines. This state- 
ment is confirmed by Sir Wm. Muir. See his 
‘Coran,’ p. 58, where the following language is 
used: ‘Slaves, male and female, Moslem—hea- 
then, Jew,or Christian—are transferable, like any 
other goodsorchattels. Irrespective of his four 
legitimate wives, the believer is permitted by the 
Coran, and encouraged by the example of his 
Prophet, without any further ceremony or rite, 
to consort with female slaves taken captive in 
war, purchased, gifted, or otherwise legally ac- 
quired. There is no restriction whatever as to 
number, nor any.of the obligations attaching to 
marriage. ... long as Islam lives, this curse 
of humanity will survive along with it.’ 
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traveller in Turkey would be slow to believe 
in what depths of debasement those are liv- 
ing with whom he meets in the ordinary in- 
tercourse of life. It requires no little ac- 
quaintance with the habits of these people 
to be able to discover the signs and evidences 
of the immorality of which we speak. These 


are heavy charges to bring against a large. 


part, if not a large majority, of an entire 
race, but the evidence is too strong to be re- 
jected. The antipathy of the Christians to 
the Turks is due more to the dread of their 
sensual passions than to mere religious ani- 
“mosity. No Christian likes his children to 
associate with the Turks, and especialiy is he 
careful to prevent his sons remaining alone 
with them. 3 
It may be said that the same kind of sen- 
suality exists, at least to some extent, among 
the Christian races, especially among the 
Greeks, and this cannot be denied; the dif- 


ference in the two cases is that with the, 


Turks such vice is well-nigh universal, while 
with the Christians it is partial and excep- 
tional. The masses of the Christians are 
virtuous, the masses of the Turks are tho- 
roughly depraved; they are born, they live 
and die in an atmosphere of vice. Now it 
may fairly be asked whether this state of im- 
morality can be traced, either directly or in- 
directly, to the religion of Mohammed. We 
have not far to go for an answer. The Ko- 
ran itself sets before those who receive it 
the joys of a sensual paradise. This asser- 
tion is proved not only by particular passa- 
ges, but by the general tone of the book in 
regard to the future life. This much is ad- 
mitted by the American missionary, Dr. 
Hamlin, who had exceptional advantages 
for studying the character and habits of the 
Turks, and who goes as far as truth and 
propriety will admit in apologizing for and 
defending them. On page 349 of his work, 
‘Among the Turks,’ we read— 


The fourth and worst attribute of Islam is 
its sensualism. Mr. J. Bosworth Smith has 
tried to palliate or explain away the proofs 
which are usually brought from the Koran. 
Were the Koran the only authority, no one 
could read the 52nd, 55th, and 56th Suras and 
have any honest doubts as to their meaning. 
But the Mohammedan religion is found in the 
traditions more than in the Koran.. The mul- 
titude know little of the Koran except through 
tradition; this is sensualistic in the extreme; 
it 1s untranslatably vile. One may just as well 
argue that there is no theism in the Koran as 
that its paradise is not a sensual abode. 


No one of the Mohammedan races has 
carried out the license given to sensual pas- 
sion by the Koran and the adhering tradition 
to such an extent as have the Ottoman Turks, 
and no race has suffered so much from that 
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license. The evil consequences'are far-reach- 
ing and baleful in the extreme. It is to feed 
Turkish sensuality that the slave trade 
throughout the empire and in the interior of 
Africa is maintained. The beautiful, fair 
daughters who are purchased from the 
Georgians and Circassians also find their way 
at last to the harems of Constantinople, Brusa, 
Smyrna, Adrianople, Aleppo, Bagdad, and 
other towns and cities of Asia Minor. One 
of the direct results of this sensuality is that 
the Turks have degenerated physically dur- 
ing the past two hundred years. That the 
conquerors of Constantinople were a hardy 
race of great physical strength there can be 
no doubt; that the great majority of modern 
Turks are of an effeminate type is equally 
certain; very many of them are persons of 
fine appearance, but they are physically weak, 
without elasticity, giving the impression of 
men who have lost their vitality.* The same 
-_may be said even more emphatically of Turk- 
ish women; they are small in stature, of a 
sickly complexion, easily fatigued by slight 
exertion, and become prematurely old. After 
the age of forty all feminine beauty is gone; 
the eyes have become sunken, the cheeks 
hollow, and the face jwrinkled; and there 
remains no trace of the activity and physical 
strength often seen in English women of 
sixty-five, or even of seventy years of age. 
Another immediate result of the pga 
sensuality is the mental imbecility of mul- 
titudes of the Ottoman Turks; great num- 
bers among them are intellectually stupid. 
Many even of the young men have the vacant 
look which borders close on the idiotic state. 
Severe mental application is for them almost 
a physical impossibility. It is well known 
that in all branches of business where con- 
siderable mental activity is required, the 
Turks employ Christians to work for them. 
This is owing, not so much to a lack of 
education, or to a general want of energy, 
as in many cases to a mental incapacity 
which often amounts to real imbecility. Ob-_ 
vious illustrations of the special topic now 
discussed are furnished by the royal family 
itself. Sultan Abdul Mejid, Sultan Abdul 
Aziz, and the deposed Sultan Murad, were 
all men of depraved minds, vicious habits, 
intemperate and sensual in the extreme, and 
were alike devoid of moral character and 
mental capacity. Mental incapacity, how- 


* The endurance of the Turkish soldiers in 
the late war muy be cited as contradicting this 
statement; it must be remembered that soldiers 
are largely drawn from the agricultural popula- 
tion, where the evils of which we speak do not 
exist to so great an extent as in the towns and 
cities. It should also be remembered that only 


men of sound constitutions and in the prime of 
life are drafted into the army. 
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ever, from the causes alleged is not confined 
by any means to the wealthy and aristocratic 
classes; it is found in all grades of society. 
Another resultant evil, generated by Mo- 
hammedanism among the Turkish race, is the 
degradation of woman. Arabs, Kurds, Tur- 
comans and Circassians, all treat their women 
with more respect.than do the Turks. It is 
not easy to draw a true picture of the con- 
dition and character of the’ wives and daugh- 
ters of the Ottoman Moslems; even the 
outlines of such a picture would offend the 
taste of western readers. We can only, 
therefore, in general terms say that Turkish 
women live and die in a state of moral and 
social degradation. The earnest efforts that 
are made to seclude the female sex from the 
observation of males, so far from promoting 
virtue among them, has a positive tendency 
in the opposite direction. The ‘harem,’ so 
sacredly secluded from the world, is the 
nursery of impure desires, the home of vile 
gossip; its atmosphere is tainted with pollu- 
tion. Turkish women, excluded as they are 
from the society of men, learn to think of 
all intercourse with the opposite sex as low 
and degrading, and this conviction or sen- 
timent works like a moral poison at the very 
source of family and social life. In this im- 
ab moral atmosphere Turkish children are 
orn and reared; the vile language which is 
heard from their lips as soon as they are old 
enough to appear in the streets is the lan- 
guage which they have learned from their 
mothers and sisters, and from the female 
servants of the harem. We question whether 
the children of the most degraded heathen 
tribes use language more thoroughly polluted 
than that commonly used by Turkish chil- 
dren in their early years. An able French 
writer * has recently said— 


Nothing would contribute more to the re- 
generation and well-being of the inhabitants 
of Turkey and Egypt than the abolition of the 
harem system. Probably there are few who 
have paid attention to the effect of slavery 
in Eastern countries who do not see that its 
existence has much to do in producing the 
lethargy and sensuality so destructive of all 
the best intents of the people. It forms a sort 
of enclosure within which the Mussulman lives 
a peculiar life; an outwork behind which he 
finds a refuge from the influence of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. Destroy this, and his 
existence will undergo a change, and he will 
become a different person altogether. 


Joseph Cooper, the earnest and able ad- 
vocate of the abolition of the African slave 
trade, in a recent pamphlet on ‘ Turkey and 
Egypt,’ well says— 


* «The Slave Trade in Africa in 1872.’ By 


E. F. Berlioux. 
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‘It is to supply these countries that mul- 
titudes of Africans are still driven under a 
burning sun, and undergo the torture of thirst, 
hunger, and fatigue, over a large portion of 
Northern or Central Africa, where the paths 
of the desert are to be traced by the bleached 
bones of human skeletons. . . . The principal 
demand for slaves is for the harems; to supply 
these, twenty, forty, and sometimes sixty 
pounds sterling are paid for a slave, a price 
that would ensure a supply in spite of the 
most stringent laws honestly enforced. 


In a small volume, issued in 1875, on 
‘Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa,’ the 
same writer has shown most conclusively 
that the internal slave trade of Africa is 
maintained, to a large extent, in order to 
supply the demand for slaves in Turkey and 
Egypt. 

Another sad result of the evils we have 
been describing is a marked decrease in the 
Turkish population. Reliable statistics are 
unknown in Turkey, in fact there are no 
statistics at all in regard to births and deaths, 
Almost all travellers in the country are struck 
with the decline of the Turkish population. 
This decline is indicated by the small nun’ 
ber of children seen in the Turkish town: © 
and villages as compared with the compara 


tively large number of children seen in th. * 


Christian towns and villages. It is also ig- 
dicated by the deserted and ruined cond 
tion of the Turkish quarters in many citiis 
as compared with the overflowing popula- . 
tion of the Christian quarters. The heavy 
draft made on the Turkish population to 
supply the armies accounts, to some extent, 
for this decline, but this is not the only nor 
the chief cause; the decline is, in the main, 
owing to the moral causes we have indicated. 
Still another result of the degrading tenden- 
cies of Mohammedanism is that, in the minds 
of the Turks, morality is divorced from reli- 
gion. Religion consists entirely in the intel- 
lectual acceptance of certain doctrinal state- 
ments and in the performance of certain 
duties. A man may perform these duties, 
and intellectually accept these doctrinal state- 
ments, while he is at the same time guilty 
of the grossest forms of immorality. What- 
ever may have been the motives of the foun- 
der of the Mohammedan religion, nothing 
can be more certain, as a matter of fact, 
than the wide distinction in that systc o 
between doctrinal belief and the conduct of 
life. The life of the Prophet himself, as w- 
have shown, is the most potent illustration 
of this point; while he taught many sublime 
truths, he not the less lived an immoral life; 
and too many of his followers among tl 2 
Ottoman Turks have imitated and improved 
upon his vicious example. We must acknow- 
ledge, however, that, as a rule, the Turks are 
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free from two gross vices that disgrace the | 


civilization of Europe—we mean intemper- 
ance and prostitution. These violations of 
morality are strictly forbidden by the Koran ; 
the majority of Turkish Moslems adhere to 
their own religious law on these points, es- 
ecially in the interior of Asiatic Turkey. 
' the large cities, however, on the sea coast, 
where the Turks come more closely in con- 
tact with Europeans, they have introduced 
and adopted to a large extent these shame- 
less vices. Sir Wm. Mair, in his interesting 
volume on the Koran, thus refers to this 
subject: ‘The Coran not only denounces any 
illicit laxity between the sexes in the severest 
terms, but exposes the transgressor to con- 
dign punishment. »For this reason, and be- 
cause the conditions of what is licit are so 
accommodating and wide, a certain negative 
virtue (it can hardly be called continence or 
chastity) pervades Mahometan society, in 
contrast with which the gross and systematic 
immorality in certain parts of every European 
community may be regarded by the Chris- 
_ tian with shame and confusion.’ * : 
What, then, may we anticipate as the 
future of the Turkish people? In the first 
place, as an inference from the history of 
the past, we conclude that. there is no proba- 
bility of the Turks amalgamating with any 
of the Christian races. During the four hun- 
dred years of Turkish rule in Asia Minor 
there has been no approach to such an amal- 
amation; they never intermarry with the 
hristians; the races are as distinct to-day 
as when the first wild emigrants from be- 
ae the Caspian pitched their tents on the 
anks of the Sakarius, in the plains of Bithy- 
nia. Nor is there any hope that the Turks 
‘will reform themselves on the basis of their 
own religious system. Writers like Mr. J. 
Bosworth Smith seem to indulge in a dream 
of this sort. Such an opinion would be 
worthy of consideration if it could be sup- 
ported by facts. We think, on the contrary, 
that the teachings of history prove, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that the religious system 
of Mohammed is the prime source of the 
political decrepitude as of the moral and 
social evils that so darken the entire horizon 
of the Ottoman Turks, 


* The general position taken in this article is 
strongly confirmed by Sir Wm. Muir in the 
treatise referred to above. Thus he says (p. 60): 
‘Polygamy, with the barbarous institution of 
servile concubinage, is the worm at the root of 
Islam, the secret of its decadence. By it the 
purity and virtue of the family tie are touched; 
the tone and vigour of the dominant classes are 
sapped; the body politic becomes weak and lan- 
guid, excepting for intrigue; and the State itself 
too often crumbles to pieces, the prey of a doubt- 
ful and contested succession.’ 
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As we have tried to point out the sore 
spots in the life and character of this people, 
even at the risk of offending the good taste 
of our readers, we do not hesitate to intimate 
that the remedies to be applied should be in 
the direction of removing the causes of the 
direful disease. We have but little hope of 
the self-reformation of the Turkish race; if 
there is any hope at all, it comes from the 
possibility of giving to them the elements of 
Christian education. Hitherto they have 
shown but little disposition to avail them-. 
selves of the educational advantages placed 
within theirreach. The schools that have 
been established by foreigners, with a view 
to the civilization and reformation of the 
country, have been attended almost excle- 
sively by Christian youths. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said by Colonel Baker and 
others in regard to recent improvements in 
the school system of Turkey, the fact still 
remains that the masses of the Turks, old and 
young, are in a state of deplorable ignorance. 
The boasted improvements are in schemes 
proposed, not in plans carried out. The Turk- 
ish mind seems incapable of receiving any 
stimulus in the direction of intellectual ac- 
tivity. We search in vain for evidence of 
inventive genius, for machines made by 
native Turks, for factories, for works of art, 
for improvements in the most common 
methods of commerce and agriculture, for 
schools in which the most simple principles 
of modern science are taught. We are. 
sorry it is true, but, being true, we think the 
fact should be known and acknowledged that 
the Turks seem entirely content with their 
ignorance. A few who have up Ba oppor- 
tunities of study in Europe have shown con- 
siderable intellectual capacity, especially as 
linguists, and occasionally in individual in- 
stances some progress has been made in the 
study of the natural sciences, but such ex- 
amples only make more striking the prevail- 
ing ignorance and inaptitude. The results 
of recent investigations and the modern 
methods of study are as much unknown to the 
great majority of Turks as they are to the 
North American Indians. Nor isit difficult, 
after the facts we have adduced, to trace a 
close connection between this general ig- 
norance, and the corrupting tendencies of a 
sensual religion. We confess we have not 
much hope that the Turkish Moslems will . 
adopt new ideas in regard to the value of 
education. Their common schools are no 
better now than they were two hundred years 
ago. Truethere is a ‘ Bureau of Education’ 
connected with the Government at Constan- 
tinople; there is also a Minister of Public 
Instruction. Efforts have been made “rom 
time to time by a few educated men to or- 
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= a school system, but these efforts 
ave met with no sympathy and no response 
from the Moslems themselves, It may fairly 
be said of the Ottoman race that they are 
indifferent to the value of education. On 
the other hand, their Christian neighbours 
are establishing common and high schools 
through all parts of the empire. Turkish 
gentlemen, rich owners of real estate, local 
governors, and high offcials, attend the ex- 
aminations of such schools, and gaze and 
listen in silent wonder at the evidence of 
progress, and then go home to sink down 
again into their habitual lethargy. 

What prospect is there that the Turks 
will accept Christianity? We think, humanly 
speaking, the prospect is exceedingly slight. 
In saying this we do not question the Divine 
authority and power of the Christian religion. 
We admit that nations more wild, savage, 
and vicious than the Turks have accepted 
that religion, and have been influenced by it 
in the most wonderful manner. We only 
speak of the probabilities of the case as 
drawn from a careful study of the history 
and character of the Turks themselves. In- 
tellectually, the main obstacle to the accept- 
ance of Christianity is the doctrine of the 
Sonship of Christ; practically, the main 
obstacle is the fact that the gospel requires 
the entire, unreserved, and unconditional 
’ abandonment of the sensuality which has be- 
come to the Turk almost a second nature. 
The Turks often declare that ‘the gospel is 
an iron /ebleb (roasted pea), which we cannot 
eat.’ Dr. Hamlin gives a list of some forty 
or fifty persons in all who have been baptized 
from among this people by the American 
and English missionaries. We are sorry he 
does not give the history of these converts 
from Mohammedanism subsequent to this 
aptism. The number is small, bat all wou 
be glad to know how many of even thie 
small number have remained true to thdir 
new faith, and have lived in accordance with 
the precepts of the gospel. Dr. Hamlin is 
of the opinion that the number of Turkish 
converts would have been much larger had 
there been more extended and more direct 
efforts made in the way of evangelization. 
This is possible, yet there can be little doubt 
that the widespread and publicly recognized 
efforts of the Bible and Missionary Societies 
in Turkey must have reached, to a consider- 
able extent, nearly all classes of the popu- 
lation. Tens of thousands of Turks must 
have had opportunity to learn what are 
the fundamental principles of evangelical 
Christianity, either through the printed page 
or from the lips of the earnest and simple 
converts, who have been gathered in such 
large numbers into self-supporting and inde- 
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pendent Churches throughout the country, 
We fear that the real difficulty is deeper than 
a want of knowledge, although it cannot be 
claimed that the gospel has been preached 
widely among, and directly to, the Ottomans, 
They seem to be in a state of moral and 
spiritual collapse, in which all appeals caleu- 
lated to arouse them toa higher life fall upon | 
ears that are stone deaf. Possibly with the 
advance of civilization and the increase of 
religious freedom some degree of success 
may attend the efforts that are made for the 
conversion of the Turkish Moslems to. 
Christianity ; but we confess that the history 
of the past and the indications of the present 
incline us to the opinion that such a result is 
scarcely probable. 

Our object in this article has been especi- 
ally to point out the connection between the 
religion of Mohammed and the present char- 
acter of the Ottoman race; we shall not, 
therefore, discuss abuses in government and 
administration that have but an indirect, 
though real, connection with that religious 
system. It may not be out of place, how- 
ever, to indicate, in a few words, some of 
the practical measures upon which England 
should in our judgment insist, if the good 
results anticipated by the authors of the 
Anglo-Turkish convention are to any extent 
to be secured. We nameseven points which 
seem to us essential in a policy of reform. 
First in order and first in importance is the 
reform of the judiciary; secondly, the es- 
tablishment of a good system of police; 
thirdly, permanence in the tenure of office ; 
fourthly, the abolition of the present method 
of collecting the revenue, and the substitution 
of a just system of taxation; fifthly, the re- — 
form of the laws which relate to the vakouf 
property; sixthly, the construction of car-— 
riage roads and bridges in the interior of the 
country ; and seventhly, the putting into 
actual practice the acknowledged equality 
before the laws of all Turkish subjects with- 
out regard to race or religion. If measures 
like these, tending toathorough reform, can 
be carried out at the instance of England on 
a large scale, much will undoubtedly be ac- 
complished in the political, if not in the 
moral, regeneration of the country. It 
would not be difficult to show that no one 
of these specifications can be safely omitted 
in any plan which is intended to meet the 
requirements of the case. 

The whole purport of our paper, however, 
has been to show that the real obstacles to | 
a radical reform lie deeper than any that can 
be removed by the proposals above indicated. 
Were we asked to propound remedies for 
the acknowledged evils, social, moral, religi- 
ous, as well as political, which afflict the 
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Turkish people, we should seek to apply the 
following. First, the preaching of a pure 
gospel. Secondly, the circulating of a pure 
literature. Thirdly, the establishment 
throughout the country of schools of a high 
moral and intellectual character, especially 
for the education of Turkish girls. Fourthly, 
we would use whatever influence the British 
Government could wield to discredit and 
destroy the system of slavery now existing 
in Turkey, together with all its connections 
and supports in other countries. Each of 
these recommendations aims at one and the 
same end; namely, the purification of social 
life. While that fountain remains impure no 
measures of political economy, no support of 
foreign powers, no external appliances of any 
sort can in the long run save Turkish society, 
and with it Turkish government, from irre- 
trievable decadence and ruin. Could we, for 
example, introduce into hundreds of thou- 
sands of Turkish homes such works as are 
issued by the Pure Literature Society, or by 
the Religious Tract Society; and could we 
secure that these works would be read, 
understood, and appreciated, we might have 


some ground for hope that in the course of 


twenty or thirty years, real progress would 
be made in the direction of purifying the 
family life of the Turks. Only from a puri- 
fied family life can we expect to see Turkish 
men and women springing up of a higher 
moral character and purpose. Suppose, 
again, that schools of a high grade for Turk- 
ish girls could be established and success- 
fully maintained throughout the country, 
might we not in the course of time see the 
public sentiment of society changed in re- 
gard to the position, duties, rights, and privi- 


leges of the female sex? So also in regard 


to the preaching of a pure gospel. Hitherto 
the Turks have seen Christianity only under 
clouds of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition; 
they have seen among the Christians a rev- 
erence for pictures and saints amounting 
We cannot wonder at 
their rejection of such areligion. Let them 
hear the pure uncorrupted gospel; let them 
understand the real teachings of the founder 
of Christianity in the untarnished words that 
fell from His gracious lips, and some en- 
couraging results might be produced. We do 
not affirm, when all is done, that the Turks 
would accept the gospel and act upon its 
precepts. Looking at this question from the 
side: of human probability, we have, as al- 
ready indicated, grave doubts on this point. 
We do not assert that the use of any one, or 
all of these means, or of any other, would 
suffice to rescue the Turks, as a people and 
a@ nation, from the results of their own fear- 
fulcorruption. But what we do assert is, that 
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here, if anywhere, lies the hope of such 
rescue. The evils being such as we have de- 
scribed, the remedies must be spiritual and 
moral rather than political. We do not, of 
course, underestimate the value of political 
agencies for the removal of gross injustice 
and the evils of misgovernment. Let states- 
men by all means devise the best possible 
measures; let England apply her influence 
for the correction of glaring abuses; but let 
her not forget that the evils are radical, 
reaching deep into the very heart of society ; 
and that the remedies must touch the source 
of the disease if the cure is to be real or — 
permanent. | | 

In reviewing the whole case as it now 
lies before us—putting possibilities aside 
—we confess that the most probable re- 
sult in regard to the Turks is that they 
will become extinct as a race. The causes 
operating in this direction are powerful 
and easily understood. The most potent 
cause is the one which we have already 
pointed out—the inherent corruption of the 
people themselves. Another powerful cause, 
operating in the same direction, is the exter- 
nal pressure from the advancing Christian 
races of the empire. Ignorant, superstitious, 
and degraded asthe bulk of the Christians 
are, there is yet in them a basis for improve- 
ment. They have physical strength and 
dormant capabilities of moral growth; they 
are not radically corrupt, and they have the - 
desire to improve their condition. No one 
familiar with Turkey for the past twenty-five 
years can have failed to notice what rapid 
progress has been made by the Christian races, 
while the Moslems, especially the Turkish 
Moslems, have either remained stationary or 
have rapidly retrograded. The testimony of 
the American missionary, Rev. Dr. Hamlin, 
on this point is worthy of special notice— 


The Rayahs (he says, ‘Among the Turks,’ 
p. 876) are working up to a knowledge 
of their power and their rights. The Porte 
can no longer carry on the government with- 
out their aid, and they are pressing in on 
every side, Their progress in education, their 
knowledge of foreign languages and foreign 
countries, the superior activity and energy of 
the Christians are all in their favour, and 
twenty years more of accelerated progress like 
that of the past ten years, under the worst 
sovereign Turkey ever had, will change all 
these tens into hundreds of thousands. .. . 
The Christian element of the empire is steadily 
gaining power and influence, and even if 
bloody revolutions do not hasten the day 
of freedom, it is sure to come by moral | 
forces. | 


This is the testimony of one whose long 
residence in the country and close obser- 
vation of all its races and creeds enable 
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him to speak with authority. Such testi- 
mony may well attract the attention of 
British statesmen and of all who are try- 
ing to forecast the future of the Ottoman 
Empire. But whatever the future may 
be, we cannot doubt that the fertile lands 
now under Turkish sway will be recovered 
to civilization and freedom, and be made the 
home of human happiness. The Turk cannot 
stop, though for a time he may hinder the 
onward: march of modern progress; he may 
be regenerated and restored, or he may be 
left behind and overwhelmed; but we are 
very sure that, unless he at once begins to 
keep step with the nations of the world, 
he cannot remain the master of those fair 
regions over which he has so long domi- 
nated, but which he has neither governed 
nor improved. | 
ROWRIDCE 


Agr. H.% The Inflience of the Italian 
nenarssanve on the Elizabethan Stage. 


(1) The\Dramatic\, Works of John Websier. 
(Dyce’s Qdition. ) 


(2) Massingénxand Foxd’s Works. Edited by 
HARTLEY COSERIDGE 
(8) The Plays and Poemiof Cyril Tournfur. 
Edited by CourTen CoLNyns. 
Edited 


(4) The Works of Johy Marstgn. 
J. O. HALLIWELL. 


(5) Burckhardt, Die Kulthg der Rphaissaplce in 
Italien. 

6) Symonds’ Renaissance in Ng 

Archivio Storico Italiano 
cles of the fifteenth and sixteenth gentuNes). 


(8) Novellatori Italiani (G./B. Cinthy, 
Matteo Bandello, Parabogco, &c. 
del Secolo XVI°. Firefze, 1832. 

(9) Masuccio. (De Sancfi’s Edfion.) 


Tue chroniclers of fhe |fst years of the 
fifteenth century have yecorded how the 
soldiery of Charles/VIII/of France amused 
the tedious leisurg’ of their sullen and suspi- 
cious occupation/f Rome, by erecting in the 
camp a stage Pf planks, and performing 
thereon a rude/mystery-play. The play thus 
improvised by/a handful of troopers before 
this motley infading atmy—before the feudal 
cavalry of Burgungy—strange steel mon- 
sters, half bird, halfreptile, with steel beaked 
and winggd helyhets and claw-like steel 
shoes, ang joinfed steel corselet and rust- 
ling steq@l mafl coat; before the infantry 
of Gascpny, yapid and rapacious, with their 
tattere% douplets and rag-bound feet; before 
the oyer-feg, immensely plumed, and slashed 
an#Turbelowed giants of Switzerland, and 
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the starved, half-naked savages of Britfany 
and the Marches; before this multifaced, 
many-speeched army, gathered from fhe gch | 
cities of the North and the devastajed ffelds — 
of the South, and the wilds and roéks gf the 
West and the East, alike in not}ing gave in 
its wonder and dread and delight and/horror 
at this strange invaded Italy—fhe play per- 
formed for the entertainmeft of Ahis en- 
camped army was no ordinary play. No 
clerkly allegorical morality4 no mgfthing and 
Arce; ng history of 
Joseph and his brethrgh, of thf birth of the 
Saviour, or of the temptations Af St. Anthony. 
It was the half-allegorical, bAlf-dramatic rep- 
resentation of the feigning/Borgia pope and 
his children ; it was thefude and hesitating 
moulding into gramatéc shape of those ter- 
rible ramours of simgny and poison, of lust 
and of violente, of mysterious death and — 
abominable lgve, which had met the invaders 
as they had firgé set their feet in Italy: 
which hag becgme louder and clearer with 
every ofward/ step through the peninsula, 
and pow cjrculated around them, with 
frightful distinctness, in the very capita! 
of /Chriss vicar on earth. This blunder- 
ifg myftery-play of the French troopers 
s the £arliest imaginative fruit of that first 
terrified and fascinated glimpse of the men of 
th¢ barbarous North at the strange Italy of 
he Renaissance ; it is the first ch Als 
of that strong tragic impulse due to the sud- 
den sight, by rude and imaginative young 
nations, of the splendid and triumphant wick- 
edness of Italy. 
The French saw, wondered, shuddered, 
and played upon their camp stage the 
tragedy of the Borgias. But the French 
remained in Italy, became familiar with 
its ways, and soon merely shrugged thei) 
shoulders and smiled where they had once 
red in horror. They served under the flags 
of \§forzas, Borgias, Baglionis, and Vitellis, 
side of the bravos of Naples and 
hey saw their princes wed the © 
aughters evil-famed Italian sovereigns, 
ahd their printes’ children, their own Valoi:; 
into puny, ambiguou- 
is and Gonzagas, sul 
roukded by Italian mons and poison dis- 
nd buffoons and ey-lenders. Th- 
, during their 
wars and 


long Neapdlitan and Lomba 
that Italy 


negotiations, time to learn 
could teach; to 
different, and cynical : 


the sixteenth century therefore translat& 
Machiavel and Ariosto and Bandello ; 


d, sabtle, in- 
Italians with 
the bastard Italian art of Gotyjeq_and PwNli- 
bert Delorme, and the bastard Italiat\poetr®, 
: of Du Bellay and Ronsard. The Frent 0: 
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TO THE EDITOR. N ot 
_ | Siz,In The Times of April 18,1 find what ap* 
gears to be the last of a long and interesting ‘series 
‘of letters ‘from your Special Correspondent in Asia 
‘Mindr.* Asan American long resident in Turkey, 
‘Will you allow me to express the gratification ‘with 
which I have read your Correspondent’s letters, 


and.to.thank him especially for the kind manner) 


im which he has referred to the labours of American 
‘sitizene in this country ? Those letters seomed to 


‘many of-your readers in Turkey very i ial, ac. 
in'detail, and comprehensive in their scope 
dj ~ Your Correspondent certainly had a 


‘special faculty for absorbing information. I need 
hardly add that that information was conveyed to 


to the wishes of those high in autho- 
erity either in Turkey or land. The writer of 
“the letters probably does not know what extended 
‘extracts were made from his communications by 
‘many of the Greek, Armenian, and Bulgarian 
“ipapers at Constantinople, nor can he imagine with 
-whatieagerness and pleasure those extracts were 
read by the native populations throughout the 
“sountry. This gratification was due to the feeling 
‘that at last a man was passing through Asiatic 
“—Parkey who was both able and ‘free to describe 
_ Giings as they are’; it is not too much to say that 
“Your Correspondent’s letters contained the most 
“$ruthful account of the real condition of Asia Minor 
at has yet been given to the English public. To 
well-deserved praise it seems to me that 
eption may fairly be made, and I would ce 
Dut one, and that relates to the severe criticism 
le by your Correspondent upon the character and 
‘general conduct of the Armenians as arace, Thése. 
“eriticisms were made in. the letter from Cocaine: | 
“The main charge is that the Armenians,as a people, 
are “ non-producers,” determined to five b their - 
wits rather than by the labour of their hands ;; 
‘that, in a word, they are sharp, but lazy, und stup+ 


for the most part hy getting the 
are 


r of those about them. That many Armenians 

open to these charges cannot be denied. I 

have been told that a member of a great Jewish 

family once remarked that if the wealth of the 

‘world could be pluced in the hands of 50 Jews and 

50 Armenians and all should be shut up together 

for a month, at the end of that time the Jews 

‘would find that they had lost all their money and 
thet the Armenians had it. Whether this story be. 
true or not, there can be no doubt that Armenian 

money-lenders are among the sharpest of that noto+ 

riously sharp class of people. Many a Pasha at 

- Constantinople and many a local Governor in the. 
interior of Turkey has had good reason to feel that’ 


the hug of a grizzly bear would be comfortable; 


the ope in & ‘very straightforward way, without — 


ecompar 
hands he has heedlessly fallen. The 
shrewd and heartless practice of Armenian bankers 
has led to the saying that, in all matters relating 
to money, it takes two Turks to be equal to one 
“Greek, and two Greeks to be equal to one Jew, and 
two Jews to be equal to one Armenian. Had your 
Correspondent’s criticisms been confined to that 
echeree class of Armenians no exception could be 
ken to them. The more general charge, however, 
-¢hat asa people they shrink from manual labour 
cannot, it seems to me, be sustained by facts. Here, 
in Aintab, for example, nearly all the carpenters, 
blacksmiths, masons, weavers, shoemakers, gar- 
deners, stone-cutters, and others in similar profes- 
‘pions are Armenians. I have observed the ‘same 
thing in many towns in other parts of Turkey, 
while in some parts of the country, as about Erze- 
roum, Kharput, Van, and Diarbekir, hundreds of 
thousands of Armenians are engaged in the cultiva- 
ion of the soil. The lower classes among them are 
{industrious and sober. That they have many short- 


ed with the clutch of the Armenian seraf: 


reports into solid and bri 
_ were to come in large numbers and take the place 
of the hungry and wretched native police ; English) 


“Isa simple question of fact, and that my strong: 


 kion, that in this one particular he is mistaken. It} 
_mong so much that is worthy of high praise. 


their own will and 


| in Asia Minor, the announcement was hailed with 
universal satisfaction. Of course, most exaggerated 


-Maeasures that England would adopt for carrying 
_ | put the provisions of the convention, and the lively 


races, must be acknowledged ; but 
with your Correspondent that a dread of labour is 
one ef their characteristics, I am the more ready 
‘to call attention to this point because several in- 


while they have been much interested in your Cor-} 
respondent's letters, and have admired their gene- 
ral accuracy and independence, they have felt that 
in this one particular he seems to have written} 
without a sufficiently careful examination of the 
‘facts. _ Possibly your Correspondent will say that I}. 
one of the enthusiasts mentioned in his last 
letter “who find all good qualities in the 
Armenian race.” My only reply would be that it 


conviction is, after many years of’ personal observa-| 
ungracious to point out one. mistak ° 


_¥air play,” however, is the characteristic motto of 
aD ,andIam sure no man would be 
‘gore ready than your Correspondent to welcome a} 


_Borrection of his statements if, from any cause, he. 
has been misled. Now that 1 have b to write 
will you allow me to add a few words in regard to 
the general state of this partof Turkey? As we 
are far from the central Government our local. 
authorities are allowed to act much according to 
leasure, with the’ gene- 
ral result that all s complain of the ex- 
tortions to which they are compelled to sub- 
mit by Government officials. These complaints 
re not confined to the Christians ; the) 
jmost faithful followers of the Prophet are as bitter 
in their denunciations as the most orthodox Greeks. 
jor the most hostile Armenians. When, therefore, 
it was announced that the English Government had 
entered into a convention with the Sultan, accord- 
ing to which England would, to some extent at 
me responsible for the reform of abuses | 


reports were soon spread abroad as to the practical | 


imaginations of Eastern people transformed these 


jant realities. Soldiers 


Judges were to dispense justice ; English treasurers 
‘were to collect and guard the publie revenue ; rail- 
ways were to be constructed, bridges built, imple- 
of agriculture introduced, factories esta- 
blished, Moslems and Christians were to stop 
‘cursing each other and were to walk arm-in-arm 
‘along the highway of universal peace and prosperity. 
‘Such were'the dreams excited by the Ane: ‘urkish 

mvention ; it may be doubted whether the 
jprilliant imagination ef Lord Reasonsfigld himself} 


-@émings, such as are common to most 


telligent Armenian gentlemen have said to me that} - 


| which passed before the eye of many a poor peasant 
|in Asia Minor when he first heard of that conven- 
tion. What is the result? Many months have 


we not been appointed ; the public revenue is 
still stolen and squandered by hungry officials ; 
the roads, bridges, and railways are still in the 
distant future ; highway robbers watch unsuspect- 
_|ing travellers and plunder them when they are sure 
of their opportunity ; while the zra of good feeling 

| between Moslem and Christian is still as far off as 


pee ; the English have not come ; the J udges: 
ve 


| 


jever painted a more beautiful picture than that) 


ever. It is vain to tell the people that time is an 
essential element in great political changes ; that 
|the abuses of centuries cannot be removed in a 
day nor in a year ; that England has many other 
‘things to look after besides the reform of Asia 
Minor, and that they should be thankful that the 
British Government has so often and so publicly 
jacknowledged the necessity of reform in Turkey, 

and has pledged itself to use its best influence to 
aid the Porte in preparing and carrying into exe- 
cution practical measures for the relief of the 
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| any evidence that even the smallest beginning bas 


| people _ and. the improvement of. the 
) Thoughtful men have often said to me of late, “ No 
doubt what you say is .rue, but can you show us 


been made towards the realization of the implied’ 
promises of the much-vaunted convention?” I 
confess that it has not been easy to answer the 
question. ‘To say that the people generally are dis- 


just the right word. 
|plexed and not a little di 


who do not share these feelings are the 
officials, who find their gains in a disorganized 
|state of society—a state in which their own evil 


gloom. The Porte has sent into this province three’ 
gentlemen, who are heralded everywhere as “ ‘The 

form Commissioners.” One of these gentleniep 
is a Turkish Pasha, another is an Armenian’ 


of Her Majesty’s service. I happened to be in 
Aleppo when the Commissioners arrived—at least, ' 


when the Turk and the Armenian arrived. The} 


English Commissioner seems disposed to travel by 
himself. It would be hard to describe the commo-' 
tion made in-Al by the entrance of these men, 
‘Tens of thousands of people, bands..of music, 
soldiers, zaptiehs, Turkish officials, Armenian and 


— 


brew ecclesiastics, men, women, and children of} 
\all ranks and parties went out to meet them 


escort them into the city. When I asked the pre- 
cise cause of the unusual excitement, men looked 


_at me as if they thought I was considerably behind | 
_the times. ‘* My dear Sir,” they replied, ‘‘ do} 
you not know that there is to be reform in Turkey, | 


and that these men from Constantinople are the 
| Reform Commissioners?’ Since my return to 
| Aintab the Commissioners have visited this city om 
| their way to Zeitoon. Ihave had the pleasure of 
|an interview with them, and was especially glad 


appointed is not _— Disappointment is not} 
o say that they are per-| 
ted would better ex-| 


| press their exact state of mind. The only — | | 
ur | 


| deeds will pass unnoticed amid the general confu-| 
jsion. At length, however, a single’ but rather} 
feeble —— light has broken in upon the general} 


Effendi, and the third isa modest English officer) 


| 


|of an opportunity to converseatconsiderable length 
| with the English gentleman who belongs to the 
|Commission. This gentleman was properly some- 
what reserved in regard to the plans and pur 

| of the Commission, but it was plain that their first 
| object is to obtain personal and reliable informa- 
|tionas to the state of the country, and thus be 
able to make s 
jrity. I was rather glad to learn that the Turkish 
Pasha and the Armenian Effendi fell in with four 
mounted robbers when on their way here from 
Aleppo. The zaptiechs who accompanied these 
gentlemen immediately gave chase to the robbers, 


robber, a huge Kurd, was brought into Aintab, 
covering under the treatment of Professor Sewny, 
of the Central Turkey College. The incident gave 
the Commissioners a clearer view of the real state 


stions to those higher in autho-' 


one of whom they captured after having brought} 
him to the ground by a well-aimed shot. The} 


where, although dangerously wounded, he is re-| 


of this part of the country than they could pany | 


have obtained in any other way. One rather har 


hearted Christian ‘said, in my presence, that he 
wished: the robbers. had been: 
capture the Commissioners, with al] their luggage, 
and carry them off to the mountains. In the pre- 
‘sent state of the Turkish finances it would have 
been embarrassing for the Government to be called 
‘upon to pay a heavy ransom for the men who. had | 
been sent out, with a great flourish of trumpets, to. 
set things right. Such might have been the re- | 
sult, however, had the robbers’ been 10 or12 in 
number instead of four, and had they been Greeks 
instead of Kurds. The Commissioners have. gone 
on to Marash and Zeitoon with the hope of| 
arranging some kind of terms between the Turkish 
Government and the restless mountaineers of 
Zeitoon. Let us see how they will succeed. | 


. £25 to be used for their relief, and the same 


Refugees from European Turkey contiaue to pour | 
into this part of the country ; the lest arrival com. 
prised some 300 families of Tartars, who are re-' 
ported to be in a very destitute condition. Unlike. 

Circassians who preceded them, these men are| 
said to be very quiet and inoffensive, ready and 
even anxious to work, and not disposed to ask for 
assistance except in return for their labour. Un-. 
fortunately fer them, the long-centinued drought 
has sent up the price of grain to nearly twice its| 
usual rate. An English gentleman has sent me 


amount has been placed in my hands by the Turkish 
Relief Committee of Constantinople, As the men | 
are strong and willing to work, I propose to use a 
portion of this money in employing as many of 
them as possible as day labourers in connexion’ 
with a hospital which: is now being constructed by 


finished, this hospital will be, so far as I can learn, 


| of which complaint is made, aud in order also to 


the managers of the Central Turkey College. When 


the enly one to be found. in the interior of Asiatic. 


Aintab, Central Turkey, May 30. 9 


ASIATIO TURKEY. 
Sto 2 (FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


AINTAB, CENTRAL TURKEY, Ave. 25; | g 77 


Among the measures adopted by the Porte look- 


ing to a reform of present abuses is that of sending 


Imperial Commissioners into its Asiatic provinces 
with the avowed purpose of examining all com- , 
plaints, ascertaining the real wants of the people, 
and, sofar as possible, correcting acknowledged 
and flagrant evils. In a former letter I informed 
you that two such Commissioners came into this 
province in April last. Their first business was to 


visit Zeitoon, with a view to bring about a per- 
manent settlement of the difficulties existing there 
between the Christian inhabitants and their 
Moslem neighbours, Their success in this part of | 
their labours was not marked, as is evident from 


the fact that the Porte has already? sent another 
Commissioner to the province with reference 


to the troubles at Zeitoon. In a subsequent letter 
I will endeavour to give your readers definite. in- 
| formation in regard to the much-heralded Zeitoon 
rebellion. In my present communication I will 
confine myself principally to the labours of the 
Commissioners after their return from Zeitoon to 
Aleppo. The efforts of these Commissioners are 
niu of careful consideration, as they form, 
together with the efforts of similar Commissioners 
in other parts of the country, almost the only prac- 
tical evidence that the Porte is anxious to reform 
the political abuses from which all classes of its 
| subjects have been so long suffering. In order to 
ascertain the exact nature and extent of the evils 


learn what measures the most intelligent of the 
people themselves would recommend for the re- 


moval of those evils, the Imperial Commissioners | 


proposed that carefully-selected delegates from all 
parts of the Pashalic be brought together for con- 
| sultation in the city of Aleppo ; that there they be 


examine all grievances, and with like liberty to 
recommend measures of reform. This plan was 
carried inté execution, and I am happy to be able 
to give your readers a full report of the composi- 
tion, organization, anda general outline of the 
work doné by the Council. Ihave my information 
direct from oue of the delegates to the council from 
this city—a gentleman of the most reliable 


| organized into a formal Council, with full liberty to | 


| 


character, and who himself took a prominent part | 
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stances of the case, however, and especially remem- 


in the discussion of all thé important 
bering the motley character of the Council, and | 
that came before the Council.:. The the fact that this the first time the members: 


‘in Aleppo‘on the 30th of June last, and 
in session untilthe 7th of A . Bering 
this period 23 sessions were held; each session 
beginning at noon and continuing from hres 
‘to four hours, The whole number of member 


had been, brought together, it must beacknowledged } 
that, on ‘the Obole the business. of the Council 
went on smoothly and came to a pleasant termina- | 
tion. Certainly it is a cause for thankfulness that. | 
the Porte allowed the people to nee delegates 
thus to come together and consult in regard to| 


present was Of these, 92 were Moslems ‘their wants. 


- he first business of the Council was to review’ 
and diseuss the organization of the Pashalic, in|. 


order toa probes modification of the same should 
| ¥rom dems, . tians, From such modification be found necessary—in fac 
| -Beilan upon. The Council next considered the general | 
and local wants of the Pasbalic. In regard to}. 
these, 25 special reports (mazbattas) were adopted 
Aritioh .. 2... 2 | ., 1 1 and signed by the members of the Council. Most), 
2 1 | Maarah 0 of these reports must receive the sanction of they 
gins Porte’ before they can be.carried into @xéeution. 
bet 1 Of tha The Department of Justice.—This muzbatta | 
| : greed proposed a modification of the existing law in 


nine were Gregorian Armenians, two were 


Catholics, two were Armenian Protestants, one was 
a Maronite, and one was a Syrian Catholic, : 

As is well hus a very warmclimate, 
and this meeting was held in the hottest part of the 
year. Allthe members of the Council were much 
affected by the heat, while some of them wer 
taken ill and were unable to perform their duties. 
‘Beyond this, however, no interruption vuccurred, 
and all at last returned in good health and spirits. 
to their homes. His Excellency Mazhar Pasha and 
Nuryan Effendi, the two Commissioners sent by’ 
; the Porte on this special business, presided over. 
the Council. Nuryan Effendi assisted greatly in 
ge the progress of business by his skilful answers to. 


regard to the department. At present the members 
of the Judicial Councils (mejlissés) receive little or} 
no compensation for their services, with the natural | 
result that persons of inferior character and educa- | 
| tion become members of these councils. As ina) 
| majority of cases such members are not qualified | 
|for their position, the Reform Commission recom- 
‘mend that they should not be allowed, as at) 
| present, final and unlimited authority. It was} 
| understood that this recommendation should 

remain in force only until pooper qualified men 
| could be found to act as members of these councils, | 

2. The Council having heard, near the close of 
its sessions, that no compensation whatever would |. 
be given in the igs 925 year to the members of the | 
| Judicial Councils, in a special = expresses | 


4 
fo» 


the objections that were brought forward from time its conviction that the result will be @ Spans t 
. j to time and by needed explanations and clear increase of the present corruption of the jud ry'| 
a | statements of the points at issue. That there was and earnestly objects to this decision of the Porte. | 
" |some degree of want of order in the discussions | 3. The immediate settlement and collection for | 
r must be admitted. This was due to the fact that | this year of the tithes, in order to prevent the long | 
a some of the members of the Council were not and disastrous delays of previous years. It is we 
2 | accustomed to the proceedings of deliberative bodies, | ‘known that, in consequence of these delays, in a | 
ie | and may, therefore, be overlooked as not a serious great number of cases the wheat of the villagers has 
i. | fault. The Imperial Commissioners not only rotted in piles about their villages, w ile the 
% | the as a whole and the individual . were suffering for the neces- 
*4 | members with marked politeness, but invi and | saries of life. : an 
encouraged the freedom of The collection of the tithes hereafter, begin~| 
| regard to the general and special wants of the ning from the 1st of the coming year, to be by | 
Pashalic and in regard to the best means of | | officers appointed by the Porte and not by farmers} 
securing the needed reforms. It was noticeable that | who have purchased them as heretofore. an 
this encouragement to freedom of speech was much | 5. omcagteg | the receipts from ri osu, one- | 
| more manifest near the close than at the beginning } | twentieth of the income of the Pashalic to be de- | 
of the sessions. It is a matter of regret that | | voted to education. ee 
Turkish officials are too well accustomed to listen | 6. Efficient measures should be adopted to im- 
to polite and flattering statements ; the people, on | | | prove the unhealthy climate of the Antioch Plain ; | 
| the other hand, have too long been accustomed to | | to this end it is especially recommended that the 
use the language of flattery when they approach { water bends constructed for fishing in the lake of 
ractice a on ; > E 4 . AS great compiain co 
parts of Phe Pashalic in regard to the Administra- 


ments of factand well-admitted truths thatwere pre- 
without ornament and without flattery nal ive = | 
| on the part of the presiding cold recep- that t a 
of An impost should be levied on the exports 
ni e Council was ur at applica- 
tion be made to the Porte for ie selon 3 and and imports of the port of oe i we 
systemof the Pashalic, he | br expense of draining the marshes adjoining 
made use 0 ion :— ce. | 
bub people of this | 9. The carrying into execution of the various 
who for hundreds of years have boen loyal and | | 
ent, should now receive substantial | ing special rights and privileges to the differen 
benefits from the Government. The inhabitants of Orete nationalities of the Empire. 


| after giving the Government a vast t pe 
causing a great expenditure of seat a ye | 10. The construction of a carriage-road from 


years, have at last obtained many and - pete | -Alexandretta to Aleppo and from Aleppo to 

n hearing this expression, his Excellenc | 

sion on the Council. Considering all the | the ‘towns and 


_ 13. The immediate reform and reorganization of 
the police of the Pashalic. 
' The people of the Pashalic may be thankful for 
these recommendations in regard to these funda- 


. 
chosen was 60 ; some of these, however, were- | 
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‘mental points, but'they will bly. 
formal expression of their gratitude until” 
commendations are carried into execution. 
subject that attracted the attention of this Reform 
‘Council more than any other was that.of official 
bribery ; it was acknowledged by all that bribery 
has become the rule and custom in nearly every de- 


the officers and members of the Council that the 
people can have no ground to hope for relief from 


abolished ; yet it isto be:regretted that no remedy for 


this prime source of evil was found beyond the old 
and worthless laws already existing against bribery. 
I am assured that special and great authority was 
— to the Imperial Commissioners in the 
‘Royal Firmans by which they were appointed to 


The 


‘partment of the Government. It was confessed by 


their present evils unless this custom of bribery is’ 


this important work; such, in fact, was the declara-- 


tion of the Commissioners themselves on their first 
‘arrival in the province. It is a matter of surprise 
arid regret, therefore, that up to the present time 
‘the results which might fairly be expected fromthe 
Tight use of such anthotity have beén small indeed. 


It is not easy to say where the blame for this 


paucity of results should be placed, but the fact is 
‘manifest and is to be much r 
. In reviéwing-the action of the Reform Council 


We must acknowledge that the subjects which | 
engaged its attention are of vital importance not 
on 


only in this Pashalic, but in any scheme for the re- 
formation of the Turkish Empire. Moreover,these 
subjects appear to have been discussed ' with. fair- 

ness and ability, Two points of weakness, how- 


ever, appear in the proceedings : The first is that | 
_the entire action of the Council was in the form of | 
recommondation. This is the fatal weakness of ail | 


Turkish scheines of refotmation ; they: appear well 


carried into execution, but they are consigned to 
the pigeon-holes in the offices of Turkish Ministers, 
there to rot and be forgotten. I know of-no special 
ground for hope that these excellent recommenda- 
tions of this Reform Council will meet « better 
fate. ‘The second point is the evident fact that the 


~ question of official bribery.» I am assured by 


on papery, they would accomplish great results if | 


Council considered it a hopeless task to deal with 


“The question natural! arises, 


of reform must be carried out are themselves o 


 topurchase by those whowill offer the largest bribes? 


I acknowledge that this is not a cheering view, but 


itis my duty to point out the exact features of our 


political and social condition ; others must specu- 
-Jatein regard to conclusions and remedies. Turkish 


| Patient. 


doctors should find a remedy for Turkish official 
‘Corruption if they wish to save the life of the 


the gentleman to whom I am indebted for the in-— 
| formation contained in this letter that the members. 

of the Council shook their heads in despair when- 
ever that subject was brought squarely beforethem. 


| 3 hat is the hope 
of reformation when the agents by whom measures 


“No a ASIATIO TURKEY. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) | 
AINTAB, Sept. 10. 

It is not pleasant to be compelled to point out 
continually the shortcomings, faults, and blunders 
of those by whom you are surrounded ; the condi- 
tion of the common people, however, in the interior 
of Asia Minor is such that it seems a plain duty to 


_ keep the English public informed of that con- 


dition. The simplest method for accomplishing 
that result is to give the public facts that come 
under the observation of those who reside in the 
country. The facts, in order to be of any 
value, must be well authenticated, and those who 
communicate them should be free from prejudice. 


Keeping these considerations in mind,no apology is / 


needed for the following statement, illustrating 
the rough treatment to which Christians in this 
part of Turkey are exposed from their Moslem 
neighbours. The incident occurred the week before 
last in a vineyard about 20 minutes’ ride to the west 
of this city. At this season of the year the people 
generally go out to gather their grapes and 
spread them out in the sun; in the course ofa 
few days the grapes become raisins. As in all 
countries this gathering of the vintage is a festive 
occasion, when relatives of dffferent families unite 
in the pleasant work, sometimes spending several 
days together in the vineyards,andsleeping in tents 
or in booths made of vines and branches of trees, On 
Saturday, August 30, the city was startled by the 
report that a respectable Armenian family had been 
assaulted by a company of Moslem ruffians, the men 
badly wounded, the women abused, their tent 
plundered, and their animals stolen. The next 
day, hearing that the family had been brought into 
the city, [ called on them, and found them in a sad 
condition. In one room the three men were in their 
beds suffering greatly from the wounds which they 
had received ; the left arm of one of the men had 
been so badly cut at the elbow that several pieces 
of bone had been extracted by the attending sur- 
geon, The clothes which the men wore when the 
attack occurred were shown to me. They were 
saturated with blood, and pierced and cut through 
in many places by the knives of the Turks. As 
the family yi in good circumstances, the women, 
according Oriental custom, wore strings of 
gold pieces and other valuable ornaments on 
their persons ; these ornaments were taken from 
them, the ruffians tearing out the earrings by force. 
The mother of the family had a heavy black mark 
across her throat from ear to ear. She assured me 
that she was a part of the time insensible, and 
did not know how the mark was produced, but it 
was her impression that the man who seized 
her drew his knife across her throat intend- 
ing to kill her, but in the darkness the 
back of the knife came against her throat in- 
stead of the edge, and thus her life was spared. 
Certainly the ugly mark looked as though it had 
been produced by some such operation as the one 
suggested. There were seven persons in the tent 
when attacked—three men and four women ; and 
all bore marks of the most brutal treatment. One of 
the women was a bride recently married and another 
an unmarried girl of about 15 years of age. The 
mother of the family is a Protestant, a retined and 
modest woman. She told me the story with un- 


affected simplicity, and assured me that she knew 


of no ground for the attack ; that they had been in 
their vineyard two or three days without being 
molested ; had been engaged in their usual work, 
and as they were only a mile and a half distant 
from the city across an open plain, they had no 
suspicion of danger. She said that an ugly-look- 
ing Turk came to the tent in the afternoon before 
the attack occurred, and without asking permission 
turned over a good many things, and knocked 
about with a stick, as if in search of some- 
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Wing, “She remonstrated” “against “Eis eonduct, 


ond at last he went away, not, however, 
without carefully scanning with his _ vicious 


et the uncovered faces of the women. Just at 
that time the men were at work in another part of 
the vineyard at some distance from the tent. The 
examination which the man made was doubtless to 
see whether there were any arms in the tent. The 
_ perpetrators of the assault belonged to a Turkish 
‘ village near the vineyard in which the assault oc- 
curred. 
arrested and thrown into 


not been and probably will not be arrested. 
After remaining in prison three or four days three 
of the prisoners were allowed to escape without 
having had even a formal examination. The ether 
three are still in custody, but, as those who have 
escaped were the more ony ones, these three 
will probably be released at an early day. The 
reason for this opinion is that the man 
who should prosecute the 


y, a member of 


This Ali Bey is one of t 


powerful than the throne itself ;” they 


uence by their wealth and cunning,and who have 


& way of compelling provincial Governors, Kuima- | 
kams, Mudirs,and others to do their bidding. There | 


is scarcely a provincial town in Turkey where one 
or two at least such men are not foun 
the real governors in the places where they reside, 
and woe betide the man who incurs their, displea- 
gure and falls into their clutches. 
ease this Ali Bey is a sort of landlord of the vill 


boasted that they had little to fear, as Ali Bey 
would protect them. 
noticed is found one of the greatest obstacles 
to practical reform. 
_ laws in the East, has thrown the control and deci- 
sion of nearly all questions into the hands of the 
few wealthy men who reside in the towns and vil- 
lages throughout the country. It often happens 


that these men have either acquired or increased | 
their wealth by dishonest means. They are the | 


— of the taxes,and whenever opportunity offers 
the 
buildin 


disappears, but the work is not done. I have often 
noticed that the common people fear these men 
far more than they fear the regular officers of the 
Government, and well they may, for responsible 
Governors may be reached through complaints to 
the Central Government; but what power can reach 
these irresponsible Shylocks who gnaw, like 
cancers, at the very heart of the country? I have 
-~mentioned this assailé on this Armenian / 
- family not because it is new or especially 
revolting, but as illustrating the present con- 
dition of Christians in Asia Minor. If such 
@ thing can occur within a half hour’s ride of 
this city, wherethe Government is comparativel 

active and strong and inspires the community wit 

considerable fear of its authority, what must be;the 
condition of those Christians who live 50 or 100/ 
miles distant from such towns as Aintab, in places 
where the authority of the Government can 
scarcely be said to exist? In those distant places 
such things as I have described constant]y occur, 
but the report of them scarcely goes beyond the 
immediate circle in which the outrages are com- 
mitted.The sufferers know that complaint is useless 
and may expose them to still greater danger. In this 
case the outrage happened to fall within our own 
knowledge, and I have had an opportunity of seeing 
the sufferers and of confirming, ~ personal exami- 
nation, the truth of the story. I should be glad to 
accompany some member of the English Cabinet 
to that afflicted house and show him those three 
men, lying, all covered with wounds, in one 
room, and those disgraced women and those 
bloody clothes, and then translate to him 
in Turkish the words of that modest Pro- 
testant woman describing what they passed 
through that night. If his blood did not run cold 
before he left the house T should say that it was be- 


Six of the ruffians were immediately | 
prison Aintab ; | 
their accomplices, seven or eight in number, have | 


case on the) 
14 of the Government is a certain Mahomed | 
li the Oriminal Court, | 
@ man who has made himself famous in this} 
ion by his skill and success in rescuing Moslem | 
criminals from the just lege nomen of their crimes. | 
e class of men in Turkey | 

who ‘‘ stand behind the throne ” and are ‘* more | 
are 
ary. wealthy Turks whothave acquired local | 


; they are | 
In the present | 


to which the ruffians I have mentioned belong. | 
en these men were arrested their friends openly | 


Custom, the mightiest of all | 


take contracts from the Government for | 
bridges, constructing _roads, and doing | 
other kinds of work ; the money of the Government | 


In the circumstances here | 


cause he had very little English blood in his veins. 


{ 


more that the authority. of the Government is | 


Let no one think this is an extreme case; it i not | 
.80 ; it is what the native Christians are exposed to 
ut Asia Minor. The idea is spreading more 


_ greatly weakened; just in proportion as this idea pre- | 
 yails, will such outrages be sented Perhaps should | 
@ member of the English Cabinet see some of these’ 
«thi ith his own eyes, he weuld,after all, only 


with 

| a his shoulders and say, “Iam sorry ; the 
ease is bad, very bad; but what have we to do with 
4 ‘it 2 ‘We are not responsible for all the wickedness. 

under the sun.” I will leave others to answersuch 
statements, but I claim, in the name of humanity, 
‘that those who insist on maintaining the Ottoman 
| Empire are bound in honour to prevent these ou 


C8. 

ust at this time another ‘source of special dan-. 
er in this region is a great influx of Arabs, with 
heir flocks and herds, from the districts to the 
south and east of Aleppo. For nearly a month | 
these wild Bedouins have been pouring past 
Aintab towards the mountain to the north and west. 
of us. They are driven from their usual pasture 
} grounds by the drought which has now lasted 
many months ; no rain has fallen here at Aintab 
since the end of March, and even during the put 
winter the fall of rain was not. more than one-half 
the usual amount, while inthe desert to the west of the 
Euphrates and in Mesopotamia the case has been 
much worse. A friend just in from Oorfa assures me 
that no water can be found on the road between 
that city and Bindjik, a distance of 60 miles. 
Nothing can be more picturesque or more truly 
Orienta! than the immense caravans of these 
wandering Arabs ; they are composed of every-' 
thing to be found in an Arab encampment in the 
desert—donkeys, sheep, goats, naked children, 
camels, beautiful Arab mares, veiled women, 
swarthy men with fierce black eyes, some 
| of the men on foot, others riding fine horses and 
carrying immensely long spears, animals loaded 
with tents and tent poles and an indescribable 
mixture of all sorts of old trumpery, the men and 
women laughing,shouting, scolding,and 
all pushing on in a promiscuous jumble, the whole 
presenting a scene to be found nowhere 
jelse in the world, but which has been repeated 
from year to year in Arabia almost from the in- 
|fancy of our race. Whatever else may change in 
| the world the Bedouin Arab does not change. The 
drought before which these sons of the Desert are 
fleeing has naturally produced a great rise in the 
price of grain and nearly all articles of food through- 
out the southern and eastern of thé Pashalic ; 
prices even here in Aintab are double what they 
were a year ago, and nearly treble what they were 
three years ago; to the south and east of us. 
the difference is much greater. On the other hand, 
we hear that 100 miles to the north of us the har- 
vests have been abundant and grain is cheap. The 
expense of transport, however, 1s so great that one 
part of the country may be suffering from famine 
while another part can with difficulty dispose of its 
pnaprive yield. Without a better system of roads 
in y there can be no permanent prosperity. {| 

The Moslems of this region have found a new] 
way to avoid the payment of sums which they 
have been condemned to pay for assaults upon 
Christians ; these assaults are generally made b 
young Turks, the sons of wealthy men. Su 
young men, in several cases of late, have been tried 
and condemned to pay the person or persons whom 
they have injured certain sums in proportion 
to the gravity of the assault. As soon as judg- 
ment has been pronounced, the father has declared 
that he has disowned and disinherited his son, and 
has driven him from his house ; the Government 
calls the young man, who asserts, under oath, 
that he has no money and no property of his 
own, whereupon he is declared bankrupt, and 
released from the judgment of the criminal 
court. After remaining away from home three or 
four days the guilty man returns to his father’s 


had magpenet. having paid no fine and having 
suffered no imprisonment for a crime/ it may 
be, which in England would have sent him 
into penal servitude for a good term of 
years. A medical friend of mine here has 
had under his care for nearly a year a young 
Armenian, the father of a family, who was 
assaulted and stabbed by a young Turk in the. 


house, where he is received as if nothing whatever _ 
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pe 3 a doa day’s work since the aséault was made ; as he 
"ig poor he has had to borrow money to pay for 


| assures me that the Armenian will never entirely 
' recover from the effects of the assault, and that it 
has been with the greatest difficulty his life has 


‘troubles at Zeitoon; as these troubles have 


and medical attendance. The young 
yeondemned to a term of imprisonment 
yment of a fine ; he has served out his 
but, although his father is.a- 
Wealthy man, he refuses to pay the fine, and has 
escaped on the plea I have mentioned. Dr, Sewny 


‘been saved. The young Turk declares that he 
will yet have vengeance on the family for having 
‘gaused his imprisonment. In this case the offender 
was actually kept in prison for atime; in the 


majori cases the criminals escape with a 
‘nomi fine, which they avoid paying in the 
manner I have described. 

ASIATIO TURKEY. 

| 4 (FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


AINTAB, ORNTRAL TURKEY, Serr. 
In my last letter I mentioned incidentally the 


attracted colisiderable attention at Constantinople, 
and even in England, a brief account of the people 
of that place and of the conflicts of some of them 


with the Turkish Government may not be uninte- 
tee! resting to your readers. I say some of the people, 
'~ — for it would be wrong to suppose that all the popu- 
Jation at any time since their subjection to Turkish 


‘authority, in 1866, have been in rebellion, Having 
‘visited the place many times, and knowing well 
of the inhabitants, I can speak from personal 


—Ymowledge and observation. Zeitdon is both a 


‘town and a district ; the district lies in the Taurus» 
‘mountains, about 120 miles north-east of the port of 
‘Alexandretta, on the eastern end of the Mediter- 
‘ranean Sea. The mountains of the district are very 
‘pieturesque, sometimes grand, forming in many 
natural and powerful barriers against an 
jnvading enemy. The population is sparse, and 
scattered through the mountains in small villages, 
or inseparate hamlets perched on the rocks, or 
nestling in little valleys where their existence 
‘would not be suspected until you come suddenly 
upon them. There are but two races represented 
in the district—Osmanli Turks and Christian 
Armenians, though of late years a good many rough 
Circassians have settled temporarily in the region ; 
_ these, of course, are Moslems in religion. Un- 
fortunately for all parties, the mutual hatred 
existing between the Turks and Christians has 
always been unusually bitter, and has been con- 
stantly fomented by mutual recrimination and 


abuse. The town of Zeitoon has ever been the rally- 
ing point of the Christians ; into this town they 
have fled when overcome by the Turks, and from 
this town, in years lon t, they have often 
sallied forth to attack their Moslem neighbours. 
The town is situated on the southern slope of a 
- gteep hill or rock, and contains about 1,000 houses, 
. 10,000 inhabitants ; the houses rise above each 
other like terraces, the flat roof of one house form- 
ing the front yard of the house next above it. In 
one place I counted 14 houses thus rising regularly 
one above another. The houses are built very 

| ctly together, even for an Eastern town ; 
“Th tect, they svem to be piled in upon each other 


_ Russia began, some of the most lawless of the in- | 


as if the greatest — pains been taken to | 


meke them crowd upon each other. I have seen 
no ott®F Place in the East so peculiar in this 
pect. "U%¢less, in olden times, when such 
places Welle by assault and by hand-to-hand 
fahting, thy contpactness of the greatly 
aided the thhabitantsa of Zeitoon in their self- 
defence ;1j! modern warfare, however, the town is 
greatly e to an attacking force. On the 
south side, for example, and only separated from 
the town by @ narrow valley, is a from which 
two or three pieces of artillery could easily destroy 
every house in the place. It is scarcely credible 
that this small —— has been for more than 300 
years the terror of Turkish soldiers and the bane 
of the Turkish Government in this Pashalic, yet 
such is the fact. How to account for this snaular 
fact is not easy. The Zeitoonlees themselves do 
not now exhibit a high of personal bravery. In 
former times, however, they certainly had a great 
amount of audacity,and they were powerfully aided 
byan undefined fear which they succeeded in st 


into the hearts of men. The people themselves in 


Zeitoon gave me a striking illustration of the 
_ power of this ; fear, They said that in 
quite 1 regular troo 

was pent against ; these n 
reaching the hill on the south side of the town 
which I bave already mentioned ; as the troops 


With great loss of life ; the missionaries inte 


onched, the people fied fa dismay to the hills 
mountains to the north ; not 4 man, woman, or 


child remained in the place. The troo ight 
have occupied the town without 
‘musket. Having reached the top of the hill, the 
‘Turkish soldiers halted, their officers feeling un- 
certain what todo, Soon word passed among the 
troops that the Zeitoonlees had gained their rear 
and would cut off their retreat. Geen this a panic 
seized the troops, they fied in dismay from before 
the —— town, and did not stop till they had 
crossed the 


Jihan river, about 15 miles distant, on | 
In the meantime the Zeitoon- | 


road ioe Marash, 
ees, Bee that the troops were retreating in 
disorder, fell upon their rear and cut arent 
numbers of them. The place was finally tuken, 
not by assault, but b atagem. Many of the 
men are muleteers. Government gave orders 


these men, wherever found—at Ale : 
Marash, Aintab, Dieubakie, ot | 


Cesarea, Ad 
elsewhere—should be immediately arrested and im- 
guilty of any special crime or 
n 


result was that in a short time the | 
wretched prisons in these places were filled with | 


the hardy mountaineers of Zeitoon. Of course 
the families of these men remained at home and 


_ Were soon in a yo condition, All the adjoin- | 
been subdued by the Turkish | 
troops, so that Zeitoon was left to fight the battle | 


mountains 


alone. There was no help for them. The men 
who had long boasted of their independence, and of 
the independence of their fathers for many genera- 


tions, were — to sue far peace and to offer | 


to surrender. Some of their leaders were sent in 
exile to Constantinople, the arms of the people 
were taken from them, anda Turkish Kaimakam, 
with a small force of Zaptiehs, was placed over 
them ; they were conquered, but not subdued. 
This was 1866. The subsequent history has 
been a somewhat checkered one. Hea xes 


were imposed upon the oa 1 and a good deal of | 


severity was used in the collection of those taxes. 
It was well known that many of the Zeitoonlees 
were restless and discontented under the restraints 
of ar government. When the late war with 


habitants returned to their old ways of highway | 
robbery. They not only robbed pa but 
Christians, making all the roads in the region 
impassable, It is but just to the people of 
the town to say that they did not approve 
the course pursued by these robbers, but 
they were unable to control them. A friend at 
Marash, who is thoroughly familiar with the 
recent troubles at Zeitoon, assures me that when 
this band of robbers began their operations the 
were in constant and friendly communication wit 
the Governor, who used them in securing ‘a 
harvest of bribes.” The Governor, however, at 
last broke with the thieves when their friends 
rallied for their protection ; ‘* the Governor was 
driven off, the palace destroyed, the mosque 
burnt, and at last the Vali of Aleppo came with 
an army in October, 1878, disarmed the town and 
captured 200 prisoners.”’ My friend adds :— 
‘The handful of robbers would never have been 
tolerate by the people but: for a lingering hope that 
through the political disturbances their wrongs would be 
redressed and the intolerable burden of taxation removed. 
The Commission came; ‘Parturiunt montes, nascetur 
ridiculus mus ’—a very ridiculus mus indeed | They sett]? 
nothing whatever ; but while we were holding the Zeitoon 
people quiet, with promises that justice would be done 
them, the Commission set half a regiment of soldiers to 
builda fort the guns of which now look frowningly- down 
on every house in Zeitoon. Six times in 50 years have the 
people of Zeitoon driven off the Turks and secured a 
compromise, and now while they have listened to our 
advice even this hope is cut off. More than 100 Zeitoou- 
lees are still in the Marash prison. The robber chief, | 
Babik, with & large party, has fled to the mountains.” 
The American missionaries at Marash, 35 miles 
south of Zeitoon, have exerted’ themselves con- 
tinuously and with much success to-prevent blood- 
shed. At one time last winter it seemed as if the 
town would be destroyed by the Turkish troops 


between the excited Turkish authorities and the 
defenceless oe age and have the satisfaction of 
feeling that they prevented a useless slaughter of 


the inhabitanta, these efforts they were mainly | 
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bare already quoted writes that now all is quiet at 


| by the first arrival of railway trains in some of the 
| towns and villages in the new territories of the 
| United States. Of course these carriages are the | 
| forerunners of still greater improvements. Thus 


Consul at po, 
Henderson has ta 


questions in 


that the” 


roughly and unjustly trea 
orities. The missio from whose letter J 


“The present Kaimakam has done well ; there has of 


to | 
en pains te go toon - 
self and examine carefully va the spot the | 
8 in dispute. He assured me on his return | 
while he had little sympathy for the ‘robbers | 
who have defied the Government, he was convinced | 
t majority of the have been | 
by the Turkish | 


by Hor Britannio Majesty's | 


late been no trouble between the soldiers and the people. 
The robber chief, Babik and his ni 


wait in patience till their case could be settled ; they have 
kept their promise faithfully ; and the neighbouring 
Moslem robbers, after several attempts last winter to pro- 
voke them to retaliation, have also given up their rob- 
beries ; and the whole regign, frome Marash to Albustan, 
is entirely free from outlaws, A few months ago 
travellers had to go in large caravans ; now, no man fears 
to go alone the whole distance, This change is attributed 
| by all parties to the pledge of the robber chief.” 


While I am writing this letter, a new Commission, 
on its way to Zeitoon, has arrived in Aintab ; it is 
composed of his Excellency Mehammed Said Pasha 
commonly known as ‘ Knglish Pasha,” Colonel 
Briscoe, and Nouryan Effendi, with many at- 
tendants. From the known character and ability 
of Said Pasha, it is confidently expected that 
this troublesome Zeitoon affair will now be perma- 
| nently settled ona right basis. It is not very 
| Safe, however, to make predictions in Turkey ; the 
better way is to wait patiently and report results. 
lt gives me great pleasure to notice one evidence 
of a ae in this part of Turkey—namely, the 
establishment ofa line of diligences between this 
city and Aleppo; the carriages have now been 
running for some months, and seem to be meeti 
With great success. Before the introduction o 
these carriages ncthing of the kind had ever been 
seen in Aintab. Naturally they excited much 
curiosity ; 
arrival an horses were frightened, 
children ran and shouted after them, dogs barked, 
and everybody seemed greatly excited. The scene 
|resembled in some respects the commotion made 


far nothing has been done to improve the road 
between here and Aleppo; not a sod has been 
turned nor a stone removed, yet the carriages 
move very rapidly, assy Aleppo about noon, 
the second day after leaving Aintab ; the distance 
is ergs 70 miles, usually requiring the most of 
three days to complete it. 4 am assured that 
similar carriages now run regularly the whole dis- 
tance between Cesarea and Brusa. ‘‘ Coming 
events cast their shadows before ; ” lines of rail- 
way can easily be laid down where a common 
carriage can easily be druwn at a rapid rate by two 
horses for hundreds of miles. Carriaye roads, at 
least, can be constructed in such a country without 
great expense, and thus one of the most pressing 
wants of Asia Minor will be supplied. In due time 
railway communication is sure to follow. 

Will you allow me to correct a statement made 
in your colur.ns some time ago by Canon Tristram 
in regard to the number of adherents of Bisho 
Muggerdich of this city ? Bishop Muggerdic 
Claims to be connected with the English Church 
and draws his su port from the Bishop of 
Jerusalem. Canon Tristram represented that the 
Bishop ‘‘ has a following of 1,000 in Aintab.” 
This may have been an error for 100. Since 
reading the Canon’s statement I have made care- 
ful inquiry of those who are familiar with the 
Bishop's congregation and am assured the whole 
number, including women and children, is 
not over 60 persons. Possibly by some misunder- 
the ate congregation has been con- 
founded with one of the larger congregations con- 
nected with the American Mission. There are two 
of these congregations, in each of which the 
number of persons is somewhat over 1,000. ot: 

ot | 


| last winter that they would abandon their evil ways and 


eat crowds assembled to witness their | 


Oanon’s letter, Ri uggerdich i le 
is . Of the results of the missionary 
r 


is part of Turkey, I hope to write you at 


another time. 


— 


One of the hopeful signs in regard to the rege- 
neration of Turkey is the fact that during the wt 
fow years there has slowly come into existence that 
| undefined but very positive power known as public 
|opinion, True this power in this country is feeble 
as compared with the same power in France or 
England ; it is true also that it is treated with 

contempt by grest numbers of Turkish en 

yet it exists, and is increasing rapidly from day 


ing 
ath wave 
pression | 
d that this | | 
are familiar w character and 
Horan is 
toxicating liquors has among them to an | 
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| an independent and unfettered Press ; it 
| steadiness, partly from the want of proper 


ny @ 


that men of all classes are beginnin; to realize 
the presence and importance of tl | “4 
power, Before the Orimean Wer it may fairly be _ 
said that there was no such thing in this country a6 _— 
public sentiment. Bad men might do as 4 
pleased ; if they csoaped the reprimand of the G 
yvernment they were, not call 

more severe ordeal of gale pice Such is not 
the at present ; at. | 


singular 


this 


fw great as could be 
been progt while 

mI 


will 
Por some weeks I have 
pains to learn the dvift public 


conduct of the Ottoman | | 


alarming extent since the Orimean War. Oheating 
the ¢ 


overnmaent of its just dues pes me 


defend their conduct in this reapect ; the 
bribes by in all de ts of 
the public service is an evil that | 


in 20 years ; 3 | 
‘he Turks that ithe 
‘only word which adequately describes the con 


litio is ption, and they have 


te of things cannot long continue, : 

@ pc no: 

my ask if it was true 


t day of judgment was near, On questioning . 
for such hn inquiry, | 
[found that she had the villagers, 


ially the leading ‘men, express the op i that 
the fast mism had come and that 

wor judged 
its To-day I have & 
“the drift o whose conversation took 
same direction, He seemed well qouvinesd cond 
England and Russia are working in perfect har- 
mony for the ultimate overthrow of the supremacy 


| | 
QF 
day. Public opinion in Turkey lacks the 
| of intelligence which is given to it in @ free 
intelligence and partly irom as 
: of Oriental minds to indulge in dreams of the 
| | 
| 
| 
a accelerated in 
Asia Minor during, for. example, the coming 
4 uch interegted to notice how 
cade. I have heen muse! for 
widely men differ in ragarc the outleo 
future. As rule, the Purks, are 
while the Christians are hope However 
that there is widespread | 
| 
> | 


| Minor, and 

world, These two 

| tremes of among ks, 

as to the decadence and 

|the Turkish power. Of 

extremes a great pinions t 


who find themse recovering 
healthy blood begins to flow the 


| 
| 


whom the reorganitation of the politivsl 


neighbours hopeful and 
The recent Rae in 
Christians in Minor have bee 
that it is not see On gon 
are so hopeful, yet that the 

ond by new ent to the most 
| casual observer. —— ine their present 


of to the authority of the 
they are looking directions 
re = ooking 0 
they can do to prepare themsel 
their children for the new era that seems to be 
upon them, It is interesting and encov- 


institutions 


and Bisters of at Ale 


and archaeological 


the 
statement just me to of 4 


te the 


lar 


diseases—fever, for example. As § returns 


their work ; the precise 
stian races in this part of the Turkish Em 


their hopes are 


in the Many who even 
them in 
m 


istians about me how the hoped-for c 
be introduced they 


will be bh 


tter 


oon of 


can 

all of whom, I without ex- 

ception, have little or no soning reform | 

measures carried out by the. TRurks bu all of | 


QD under the pres- 
sie thes ll eventually be compelled to 
ta in what 

she has en in Minor, 


interfering in 


bitants of Asiatic from anarchy 
and 


letter receiv which says :— 

Near the close of August Messrs. Farnsworth'and Fowle 
joined Captain Cooper in the ascent Argeus. 
The expedition was entirely successful uantity of 
snow this year being unusyally small, "oor 


opening looks south towards the Taurus bed sd and 


80%. witha width 
of The ea are 


| wild beaste were are all in 


1 | P 
| num erous ; it is a fine field for archmologists.” 


| From a tetter just received from Harpoot I 
| quote a few sen im : 


| ta the Ohief Commissioner I at- 


| to anything Suademental was in the diseussien of the 
question of education. ana | 
| the.Couneil that there is s dearth of men than of | 


ruing in Asia Minor, The Amphitheatre, with ite 20 rows 
of sedte, capable of sacommodating 9,000 persons 


the building where 


‘« Qur Chief Commissioner, Abeddin Pasha, has 

Sivas ip aceordanee with directions from Oonstan ; 
he expected to be here two months, but actually remained 
only three weeks. He isaman of wonderful energy and 
rare devotion.to work ; he laboured night and day while 


I have seldom seen 
country ; he eppears to be honest and thoroughly in earnest. 
Of course in three weeks’ timehe could net 

much, but what did he undertake, what was his line of 
iy ad little that ean be regarded as true re” 
The ‘ Reform Couneil* was eomposed of about 60 


tended their meetings ; no fundamental was proposed: 
It was desided to sel) the ti as formerly instead of 
sending out eollectors, who confessedly. s from one- 
fourth to one-half; to gollect other taxes quarterly, to 


about whieh so.muc ip said.” 
in Diarbekir writes ;— 
spems to me that Abeddin Pasha 


couraged ; his activity is probably not in Qon- 
stantinople, The whom be yet come 


half. Jf these Kurdish chiefs return the con 
Qbristians in E-urdisten will be ten times worse than ever 


ian village 


al 


f the 
location on 
e soil is exc but 


the 
the lower ect of | 


te be working in their be- | 
ondition of the | 


tance north of Hed 
the 
ndent. Their despondenc’ @ Coorway mple of Bellona, the 
urks are desponds of war, still stands, The posteare each eamposed 
of ‘wit arble, polished like @ mirror. higt 
priest of this temple had 6,000 slaves (men and women) 
| fortlie temple services, and in rank was only inferior to 
the King of Cappadocia. Beyond all question this was 
| 
| 
| | 
—_ es preserve forests and encourage their extension, to m 
| roads, to try to establish a factory for the manufacture of 
| 8 a year in maki 
proposed. reform on ot Porkish end can toe 
| tify fom much orsonal ob: in 
condition of the n Ohristi 
| p howe that time. Well d 
the importunate appeals made te me by those 
Ohristians to protett them and 
mention Ulustrations of the metheds by which the 
| motion obe oF the most common 
forms 0 ice DIE, O 
ing I ¢ on the | 
| 
One of the va 
P umble dwe ng I romar 
¢ much pleased with the na 
village and with the opp 
Yes,’ he replied, 
river is very 
he ment: 
of w | 
i | belong to me. 


tultivation at the present. time. in any part of the’ 
- dominions of the Sultan. Were the tithes honestly 
collected and faithfully reported,an acctitate report’ 
- inight be made of the amount of grain raised ; but 
_ it is well Known that the farmers use their best 
endeavours to deceive the tax-gatherers, while the 
tax-gatherers are not slow to deceive Government 
- officials to the fullest extent of their almost Satanic. 
ability. I cannot, therefore, offer any reliable 
- #tutistios as the basis of what I wish to say on this 
interésting topic; but must confine myself to such 
- facts as have fallen under my personal observation 
- while travelling through the country. 
One of the first things to attract the attention of 
ah agtioultutist on.cothing into Asia Minor is the 
natural fertility of the soil; true he finds some 
barren land, and in some regions he rides for 
many hours amid stones and rocks-that cover the 
ground to the depth of several feet ; in other 
‘regions he pagses over hills and mountains that aré 
, not only without yerdute or vogetation of any 
"Kind, but that seem incapable of producing any- 
things Still there can be no doubt that any man 
~ who haé an wye to observe the natural resources of 


who reside in Kurdistan a country-will Ta gteatly impressed by the richness 

are continued of a very large péercetitage of the land in Asiatic 
afid that Turkey. In great of cases the soil is 
evidently produced by the‘<desomposition of lime- 


to 
Kurdish | stone and other rocks under the influence of heat 
and cold, of snow atd rain, the pulverized~particles 


- being carried into the valleys and spread over the 


ew of the Oen- -  gurface of the earth. As ths process goes on from 

with hopefyl pros- | year to year and from generation to generation, it 

dents in at- accuunts in a great measure for the unexhausted 

j the new year begins with 81 young men fertility of the valleys and the plains that are 
whi are ted 1 at the bases of mountains in Asia 
—_ or girls, which inor. That fertility is abundantly proved by the 

Amory fact that whenever those plains and valleys are 


y ican 

has also begun a new i | 
: ; with a larger cultivated, even after the rude and imperfect style 
number of scholars in attendante t than for onan | of Eastern agriculture, if the season is favourable 
of these institutions respect to the fall of rain, the crops are most 
jes and to the adherents of all abundant. As fertilizers are scarcely ever used, 
ts present evidence of and the practice of laying down fields to grass, so 
@ to common in Europe and America, is unknown in 
Turkey, there must be sume kind of a recuperative 
ablished it | power in the sil, otherwise it would have been 
exhausted centuries ago. So far from being ex- 
hausied, the soil even in an uncultivated state pre- 
| in sents:that rich and elastic appearance which gives 
by the American missionariga, , to the practical farmer a firm assurance of a large 
| | return for his labour. This fertility appears also 
in the great plains of Mesopotamia, that stretch 
for hundreds of miles along the great rivers 


‘and in those that surround some of the larger 
AGRICULTURE IN ASIA MINOR. . | inland towns and cities, such as Ozsarea, ian. 
/ / Diarbekir, Aleppo, and Kharpoot. The appearance 
fo é (FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 17 of the soil of these plains is often not unlike that of 
AINTAB, Nov. 15 13 the prairies in the States of Illinois, Iowa, and 
Amnong the papers presented at the recent Reform had prune in America ; the colour is dark, and the 
Council in Aleppo was one of marked ability on to 
The of bility reaching to the depth of several feet. The constant 
eum of the Agricultural ry ety of any one interested in agriculture 
ystem of the Aleppo Pashalic.” This paper was as hé rides ‘over the plains of Asiatic Turkey is 
presented by the native pastor of the Protestant that the land with proper cultivation is capable 
Armenian church in Aleppo, and made. I am of producing most abundant crops. Another vivid 
assured, a deep impression upvun all the | 
of the Council, I will not attempt to reproduce relates to the the 
the produce | e great extent, in fact the almost 
ggested tu me that your| illimitable amount, of unoccupied land, such land I 
readers may be interested in a more general state- mean us may with little lab8ur be brought to a 
ment in regard to the undeveloped éaviouliuia! high state of cultivation. In looking back to the 
‘Tesources of Asia Minor. The subject, I am mado. the 
awaro, is a broad one, while the difficult a ie great plains in Armenia and Mesopotamia, in the 
ing of y at- vicinity of Erzeroum, Kharpoot, Moosh, Adana, 
statlitise: fh} by & total want of Aleppo and other places, nothing comes back to 
Statistics, tt is not easy to see how an organized my mind so vividly as the surprise which I felt at 
| Government can be carried on without statistical | the great size of those plains and the regret that 
information, yet I am confident that there is not ad so much good land should remain uncultivated. It 
an officer of the Turkish Government who can is no i 2 to say that millions of acres of 
even an approximate estimate of the amount lying idle ‘nd 
Of arable land or of the amount actually under | provinees of the Turkish Empire. Moreover the| 


climate is admirably adapted to the production of 
cereals. True, rain does not fall throughout the 
year as in England, but the fall is generally so 
abundant during the winter months that the cessa- 
tion of rain in April and on through the summer is 


the, of lig fee an 
‘igpda was to burn the of grain 
AAT irst told accustomed to 
thls particular outrage gould not believe | 
had an opportunity to see wi 
tocks of 
the winters are very long in Ja and the o 
snow fs great depth, to destroy 
a supply of quivale to de 
SIA lan bi Hear A. 
that so many 
late ; it can | 
da: 


“order to be appreciated. A vivid illustration of 

ths resuilts as might be | contrast the present and the past might 

the winter and early spri the be obtained by placing a Tarkish flour mill by the 

© | side, for example, of one of the grent flour mills of 

ceased: you find the | Minnesota. The Turkish millet would think he 

ps ‘of Grain growing with t luxuriance, I | was incutring 4 heavy responsibility did ‘he mak 

vé ridden through fields of wheat on the plains of a contract to turn out 20 barrels of flour in a day ; 

dans, Khatpoot, and Ada Bazar and other places, | 


where there : : while the proprietor of the Minnesota mill would 
where’ the shoes not to become responsible for the delivery 
level with the backs of the horses on which we of 1, 8 in a day. ings, 


Yode ; in dthet places, 48 intimated above, you not to complain of the backwardness of Turkey, but 
| 


how that modern methods for develop- 
over miles upon miles of territory where the soil have not yet 


applied in this country. A few days ago the first 
plough that had ever been seen in Aintab 
arrived here. It excited nearly as much interest 


equally good, but where no villages appear in sight 
and where the surface of the earth has not a 
stirred by the plough of the farmet for perhaps a 


hundred years. Another fact which arrests atten: | 


tion is the limited variety of agriou tural products, 


as would the appearance of a Zulu savage in the } 


‘streets of London. Eyery man who came to see it | 
away mutterin that “ the English | 
have a great deal of brains.” That the people will | 
avail themselves of good agricultural implements | 
when once introduced there can be little doubt. A |} 
few years ago an American missionary at Kharpoot | 
brought out an ordinary fanning mill for winnow- 
ape So admirably did it work that the 


Wheat and barley are taised everywhere—the one 
for the service o man, the other as food for hor 
-Manles, donkeys, and to some extent of cattle ; 
these are the in many places the only, 
Agticnl: ural products of the interior of Asia Minor, | 
_ bertainly the only products that arc raised for sale | 
| re cotton and In jaa corn, at these are confined | | e wanted more, until now there are 150 such 
| path ys [ocalition,. ang. the entire product is bain in use on the plain of Kharpoot alone. There 
— ealaed, P with’ the amount of wheat and are many obvious hindrances to the development 
ey <a igre po carrots, beets, in fact all of the agriculture of Asia Minor, such as the want 

arb known of means for quick and cheap transportation, the 
Conattive, heavy taxes levied on all produce, the 
stich vegetables, borides rapacity of other 
the comfort and happiness of the people, are absence of all supervision or énco ent by the 
i . Government. Yet it is something to know that the 

ths pi: to the climatic culture are now, as they were centuries ago, very 
raised in vast quantities in siatic Turkey. “Much 

country in this respect are great, but not insur- 
seon & field of have them all. When these obstacles are thoroughly re- 
other kind of grass ial wee y. ae any moved the inhabitants of Asiatic Turkey will have 
such grasses ma hey Iti ch b before them the reasonable prospect of substantial 
sinple’ fact that” million "ot sh a and far-reaching prosperity. Since my last letter | 
ions of sheep, goats, oxen we have had another illustration of the brutal law- 


cows, mules, and horses are fed on the wild 
lessness that has become so common throughout 
grasses that grow without cultivation on the the country. Last week a member of the Protes- | 


ll of Asia | tant chureh in the village of Hassanbeyli, about 60 
at variety of miles west of Aintab, was brought in here for 
8 impulse will natural! | medical attendance. He had been badly wounded 
cultural That this is by a Turk during a dispute about the right toa 

is shown by man rtinent ill a tic ; Ty ill small stream of water that supplied two mills, one 
mention but one ee ce 20 * vn ha the of which belonged to the Turk and the other to the | 

happened to be residing in th villa, nae Rider Protestant. Such disputes about water have been 

near Antioch, an En lise Selina ‘ait pte t] = common in the East since the days of Abraham, but 

rtly for the use of his own househ id et ane : are generally settled either by arbitration or by a | 
Ter the benefit of the r ree f the erick local Mudir. In this case,however, the Protestant, | 

d d consid pout Ppoupie OF va en who was not armed, soon saw that the Moslem was 
intending to use his weapons and therefore tried | 
Th nat to get from him. He had gone but a few 

ite it His gun was not a rifle, but a shot gun, and was 

at length they became ver fond of ‘it id loaded with buck-shot. Ten of these entered the 

] husiastic r fellow’s body, about the shoulders and arms. 

The. Con died Dr. S—-- has succeeded in extracting four of the 

place 4s shots, but says he cannot reach the others without 

the raising of potatoes has gone on with increasine endangering of the 
interest from year to year, until now hundreds of cannot 

poor families are largely by this par- about the wa 

icular branch of agriculture. *I am assured by a the Turk was wrong au e Protestant right, 

native of Bitias who has just visited me that 

toes from that village are now sent to such. 


‘men who are most at fault usually take the most 
violent means to defend their claims. Even sup- 


istant places as Alexandrettd, Marash, Aintab, and | | of 
9 


peo 

in raising then, been to the local authorities and not to the shot- 
profitable source of revenue. In regard to agricul- gan, I mention the case, not to excite public 
tural implements, it is well known that the in- eeling against the Turks because they are 
habitants of Asia Minor adhere closely to ‘* the Moslems, but as illustrating and confirming the 
customs of the fathers.’’ That the common plough statements I have made in previvus letters in 
of to-day is of the same pattern as that used before regard to the present condition of the common 
the days of Moses is proved by the pictures on the people in Asia Minor. Letters that reach me by 
most anvient monuments of Eyypt and Nineveh. It | every post from other parts of the country are 
is one of the marvels of history that such an in- | | filled with details of similar acts of violence. Thus 
etrument of agriculture ghontd hold its place so | one of m friends writes, “A fine Armenian girl, 

ong. Were ah English or an American farmer edueated in our girls school and tow employed as 
compelled to use atich an implement he would a teacher in one of the villages, was travelling on 
abandon his calling at once as utterly hopeless ; the horseback, about three hours from N ree, when a 
snout of a wild boar deeper and makes more Circassian came up and killed the surujee (atten- 
thorough work than does the iron point which is dant). While he was dra off the body, M—— 
fastened rudely to the stick which the Asiatic ran away and escaped. e body of the murdered 
agriculturist calls his plough. Grain is thrashed man has been found, all cut to pieces. — Only a few 
by throwing it on the ground and dragging a heavy days after, the Kaimakam of the district, near the 
sledge over it ; the winnowing is performed, as in same place, was stopped and ordered to give up his 


— 


the days of the Ninevites, by tossing the chaff and ‘money. He drew his pistol, but was immediately 
the goin together into the i and allowing the shot dead. ’ Another letter says, “‘ Soldiers are 
to separate them. The flouring mills are of 


win 
the most primitive character ; but I will not 
| attempt to describe them—they must be seen in’ 
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‘passing through the Géphi district towards Vin, | 


i and they oppress the people greatly. One form of . 
2 is to horses, mules, | In former letters I have occasionally mentioned 
2 ‘Gonkeys, and evel oxen for transport. The soldiers | the Kurds and the inhabitants of Kurdistan, As 
¥ ‘peizé a many for the sake of a bribe to release | 
a them. Pastor H— has a tecord—a part of which the country forms» sort of Ueekbane, to Asiatic: 
3 he has sent to mé—of 96 mejidiehs paid by one and ‘Turkey and as the Kurds themselves have many 
2 _ another for the release of their ani They | - peculiar and interesting characteristics, a some- 
for the® what detailed account of the people and of 
The pr r sing sheep is one mejidiek : 
the 105 men who were banished with such interest at this time; aud suche scoms the 
a flourish of trumpets to Albania are still in Alepp. more opportune when it is remembered that the 
ag ‘Doubtless they are manipulating the wires for a.. pacification of Kurdistan is just now one of the 
/*. early return to Kurdistan. I am happy to say most perplexing internal questions with which the 
& that in consequence of the firmness and etermina- 
Christians are now being enrolled in this Pashalic 
a and appointed as local police. The old set of bn jo understanding of their present pesition 
> gabtiehs had become so corrupt and inefficient that and character; nor can we appreciate the: 
Bie ‘the Pasha peremptorily ordered, at least here in | embarrassment of the Turkish Government 
¥ Aintab, the dismissal of all of them and the | in dealing with these semi-civilized tribes without 
a appointment of new and honest men in their places, | noticing the physical features of the country in 
a of whom a large proportion are to be Christians. | which they dwell. Kurdistan, in respect to its, 
$ This is a move in the right direction and may lead rayon features, may be described as a hightable- 
e to the introduction of Christians into the army. Said | and surmounted b and lofty mountains ; 
a Pasha has not yet returned from Zeitoon, though | Lake Van, situated on the northern edge of the 
« he passed through Aintab more than a month ago. region which contains the larger proportion of the 
ei A friend in Marash writes me that the Pasha is Kurdish race, is 5,200 feet above the level of the | 
‘ settling up the wretched troubles at Zeitoon in a | ee er 
most satisfactory way. It is evident from the long | | ing from Mosul to Van in the month of August, found 
¥ absence of the Pasha that he found the question | | snow on several of the passes which he crossed ; 
5 more difficult of solution than he had anticipated. | these passes he declares exceeded 10,000 feet in 
: While writing this letter report has come that his height abovethe sea. Sir Henry Layard describesone 
a Excellency was thrown from his horse while mountain, the Toura Jelu, which he estimated to be 
_ returning from Zeitoon to Marash, with the unfor- ** not under, if not above, 15,000 feet ” high ; he 
_ tunate result that one of his legs was broken. mentions also another peak which was 10 feet | 
.§ Should this report be confirmed the return of the | high. Itis well known that near Lake Van and 
YW | Pasha to Aleppo will be delayed for a considerable to the south of that lake there are several peaks 
S time. This accident will be much regretted, as the | that rise much above the line of perpetual snow. 
f presetice of the Vali at the capital of the province | The climate of Kurdistan is exgeptionally good ; 
just at this time on many accounts is greatly to be | the air is pure and bracing; the winters are severe, 
desired. Possibly the rumour may turn out to be | as snow falls to a great depth and in some districts | 
without foundation. remains on the ground nndisturbed for from four 


to five months of the year. A careful measure- 
ment of the entire fall of snow in the city of 
Bittis by an American missionary in the winter of* 
(1858-9 indicated a depth of nearly 18ft. for the 
snow period of that year. The same missionary has 
resided in that city from 1858 till the present time 
and he informs me that each winter’ the fall 
of snow is about the same as in 1858-9. 
Doubtless many of your readers will be sur- 
prised to learn t snow falls in such 
enormous quantities and that the cold is so 
intense anywhere in Asiatic ne! but the facts 
are well authenticated and arg beyond dispute. 
Having spent a winter myself in the heart of Kur- 
distan I can add “y own testimony to that of 
a others. These facts will not seem incredible if we 
¥ 3 keep in mind the great elevation of that portion of 
- ‘the country above the level of the sea ; the storms 
of snow that often continue for days in Kurdistan 
and that bury all nature beneath them are at lower 
elevations—the same in kind as the long continued 
showers of rain that exert such a powerful influ- 
ence in sustaining and “eg tenting the fertility of 
the valleys and plains of Asia Minor. Myonly 
reason for mentioning these facts in regard to the 
hysical features of that part of Turkey is to set — 
orth, in a few words, the external circumstances 
in which the Kurds, as a race, have lived during 
the past 2,000 years, if not for a longer period ; 
for it can hardly be doubted that the physical fea- 
tures and characteristics of a country must have a 
considerable influence in moulding the mental and 
moral character of the inhabitants of that country. 
This must be especially true when,as in the case of 
the Kurds, the period of residence extends over 
many hundreds of — That the Kurds have oc- 
cupied Kurdistan from a very remote period is ad- 
mitted by all who have given special attention to 
ethnographical questions. No one, perhaps, has 
studied the physical geography and the ethno- 
aphy of Asiatic Turkey with more care than the 
earned editer of ‘‘ Herodotus,” Mr. George Raw- 
linson, M.A. In regard to the Kurds, after men- 
tioning the different tribes that have occupied the 
high table land mentioned above, he says :— 
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itis asked why the. Turkish Government does not | 
subdte them, the answer, must be that the task is | 
by no means an one. Thoroughly acquainted | 
with the mountains among which they dwell, they 
can readily retreat where cavalry and artillery can- 
not..reach them, and where, behind rocks and on 


' «OF these various tribea the one of greatest name and | astate of chronic and unhealthy excitement in cense- | 
-note—which may be traced uninterruptedly from the time | uence of the depredations of these lawless robbers. | 


of Xenophon to the present day, and which has apparently 
absorbed almost all the others—is that which ancient 
writers designate under the slightly-varied appellations 
of Carduchi, Gordiari, and Cyrtii, and which still holds the 
greater portion of the region between Armenia and Luris- 
tan, under the well-known name of Kurds, The country 


are a full match for any trained 
: ; ant and influential characters among the 
Ga co / O /so are the Beys or chiefs. Before Kurdistan was 
| there 


subdued by the Turkish and Persian Govern- 
ments these men were the feudal rulers of} 
the country ; their authority was based partly |. 
| on hereditary desvent and partly on personal in-| 
fluence and character. Obedience to their com- | 


Of the correctness of t 
can be no doubt. The Oarduchians, there- 
fore, who opposed Xenophon so strenuously in his 
| from the region of Mosul to the Black Sea 
are the real ancestors of the modern Kurds. It mus 


be remarked, however, that at the present time h 

the Kurds extend over and are scattered through th J 

a far wider region: than that assigned to them many of these Beys and their descendants Dave | 
| retained t influence with their followers. | 


by the ancient writers; tens of thousands of | 
them are now found even west of the Euphrates | 
and us far south as the southern slopes of the 
‘Taurus Mountains in the region of Adiaman ; the | 
streets of Erzeroum, far to the north, are often | 
crowded by these semi-savage freebooters. From 
all that can be gathered in regard to the Kurds in 
the works of ancient writers it seefns evident that 
they have to-day. very much same charac- | 
teristics that they had 2,500 years ago ; their | 
' manner of life is much the same now as then. It} 


grew | 
ee ea. the recent war between Turkey and Russia, | 
jas well as during the Orimean war, the Turkish 

| Government negotiated directly with the Beys for 

| their services, including a st ted mabe of | 
| irregular cavalry.. It was found, however, that |. 
| little dependence could be placed on such troops : 
| indifferent as to the main results of the contest and 
| eager only for the spoils of battle, they were easily 
 panic-stricken yet ever ready to violate the rules of 
civilized warfare by shooting defenceless prisoners 
‘| who had Jaid down their arms. Just at the 


_is not easy to find just the right words to express 
the mental and moral peculiarities of this 
singular 
commended as having many noble traits. M 

own observation has convinced me that suc 

commendation is largely due to the lively imagina- 
tions of those who give it. They are somewhat 
more civilized, are better clothed, live in rude huts 
instead of wigwams, but in very many re- 
spects they bear a close resemblance to the North 


| American Indians. The Kurdish women especially, 
_ {even in their physiognomy, are very much like the 


women of those Indian tribes. How to account for 
this singular fact I do not know; but Iam confident 
that if 20 Kurdish should be put into the same 


{room with 20 Indian women, all being dressed 
alike, it would be nearly, if not quite, impossible, | 
leven for one familiar with bot | 
| which women were from Kurdistan and which from | 


classes, to say 


Minnesota. Moreover,the Kurds are like the Indians 
in character and habits. They dislike manual labour ; 
they are treacherous; like the Indians, they 
are fond of roving about fram one part of the 


| country to another ; like them, also, they are slow 
to adapt themselves to the restraints and discipline 


‘ofa regularly-organized government. It may be} 


| 


said that many semi-savage races bear some degree 
of resemblance to each other. This is true, but the 
resemblance between the genuine Kurds and the 


genuine Indians of North America appears to be| 


something more than this. Students of ethnology 
may take an interest in following up the hint thus 


inito the actual character, habits, and 
sital appearance the Kurds are below rather than 


and fiery blac their 


jet black hair eyes ; 


‘headdress formin 
‘the race. In mo 
rvupt Osmanli Turks ; in respect 
rare at a very low 
thousand among them knows how toread. They 
have no books and no schools, and seem indifferent 
to both. In religion they are nominally Moslems, 
eat he restraints of religion sit lightly upon them; 
‘While they are generally bitter an 
enemies of Moslem Turks. They have but little 
real cpurage, but are overbearing and extremely 
harsh towards those who are beneath them. They 
igo the Armenian and Nestorian Christians, 
whom or near whom they dwell, and often 
eateshem with great cruelty. Just at this time 
thé, Christians throughout Kurdistan are in special 
onstant fear of assault, robbery, and murderat 
the handsof their Kurdish neighbours; lands are un- 
cultivated, caravans are plundered, villages attacked 


a marked characteristic of 


education they 


ple. They have sometimes been highly | 


give ,Jt. is more important to‘our present purpose | 
cus of the Kurds of the present day. In phy- | 
above theaverage size of men. They have uniformly | 


ws and manners are slouchy in the ex-/| 
t , the size and fantastic character of their 


s they are superior to the cor-| 


e; probably not one in ten} 


determined | 


present time one of these Beys is making 
considerable stir in the central part of Kur- 
-distan by placing himself at the head of an 
open revolt against the authority of the Turkish 
Government. A friend at Diarbekir informs me 
that this chief assumes the character of a Sheikh 
and has succeeded in making the impression 
throughout Kurdistan we ag is a peculiarly pious 
man, and therefore no Kurd is ready to take up 
arms against him. There cam be no doubt that his 
piety is a mere cloak for covering his schemes for 
plunder and rascality, It is now several months 
| since he openly defied the Turkish authorities, yet 
| he is still unsubdued, and — to be growing in 
strength and boldness from day today. Probably 
the number of his adherents is not large, yet 
the report has gone abroad that he Sie 
gathe about him many thousands of faith- 
ul followers. Even several hundred deter- 
mined men would be enough tohold many of 
the passes of the Kurdish mountains and put a stop 
to commercial intercourse. Past experience has 
proved that the military expeditions of the Turks 
against the Kurds have generally been very barren 
of results, The difficulties of transport are ve 
great ; the summers are short, the winters long an 
terribly severe, and thé physical features the 
country such that an enemy can readily avoid an 
invading army. Of course the difficulties are not 
insurmountable, yet if this renowned chief has a 
tithe of the skill and power attributed to him the 
Turkish troops now sent against him have no easy 
task before them. This Cade me to say afew 
words in regard to the importance of the province 
of Kurdistan in a strictly military sense. My 
knowledge of mili strategy is of the most 
limited kind ; what I say on this point there- 
fore is only from the standpoint of one who has 
studied the physical geograp ny. of the country with 
deep interest. Notwithsta ing the modern im- 
‘provements in pt a of war, it is still true that 
the most formidable means of defence against an 
invading army are chains of mountains. When 
the Government troops in the late civil war in 
America obtained complete control of the moun- 
talnous regions of West Virginia and East Ten- 
nessee the ultimate result of the contest becams a 
of time only. The late war between 
ussia and Turkey was really decided when the 
Russians gained undisputed control of the Balkans. 
The mountains of Kurdistan lie along the eastern 
and across the northern end of the great 
valley or plain of Mesopotamia ; to have full and 
firm possession of these mountains is to command 


‘ 


that immense plain 


‘ 


from the sources of the| 
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| possess! 


ence 
apa made in a military sense, by the skill 
an 
days 
the sea-coast and they do not lie directly | 
across the 
the east an | 
across the overland route which Russia must 
follow in 
Asia Minor. Of course Ido not 
surmise that Russia has or ever w 
intention of seriding troo 
only purpose is to call attention to the natural | 
features of Kurdistan in a military sense, and to | 
the very obvious fact that whatever Power secures | 
and holds with a firm grasp that part of Asiatic | 
| Turkey must exert commanding influence to- | 
wards the Black Sea in the north, in Asia Minor to | 
the west, in Persia to the east, and through Meso- 
— south to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 


‘monly known as the 
Aintab on his return 
he has been 70 da 
at Zeitoon, but 

‘Ment is a final and a satisfacto 
Was confined to his: room for 
dent which I reported in a recent letter. His 
Excellency made a sensible and verys 
address 
‘College yesterday afternoon, He leaves on 
day next for Aleppo. _ 


Vine 


conquest of the interior of ‘adiatio | 
so long as an enemy held 
mountains. While the military 
Medes and Persians, the»Greeks 
Saracens, Russians, and Turks 
or over thuse mountains the | 


centuries, what might the same 


us of civil neers of these modern 
the Kurdish mountains are far from 


sent lines of commerce between 
the west ; but they do lie directly 


towards the south thro 
tend even 


have a serious 
in that direction ; my 


h 


t enough in regard to military and physical geo- 


hy. 

r am happy to Teport that Said Pasha, com- 

to tells me that | 

engaged in settling the troubles 

t he feels confident the setile- 
one. The Pasha 
4 days by the acci- 


estive 
the students of the Central Turkey 
Satur- 


ASIATIC TURKEY. 


8 
ra. 


In my last letter I mentioned the arrival here of 


| his Excellency Mohammed Said Pasha on his 
| return from Zeitoon, where he has been engaged 


for more than two months in settling what has long 


| been known as the Zeitoon question. His Excel-_ 


lency was kind enough to give me-a full and very 


| clear statement of the different phases of the 
{| question itself and of the different measures which 


he adopted in order to reach a solution at once 
satisfactory to the Turkish Government and to 


|the restless and complaining residents of the 


disturbed district. As I have already written 
at considerable length in regard to the troubles at 
Zeitoon I must content myself with a brief sum 


mary.of Said Pasha’s statement of what he himself 
did. He said he left Aleppo fully convinced that 
it would be necessary to grant the rebels a full and 


free*pardon, and that, too, without making a single 


exception, on condition of their voluntary and en- 


-prison,most of whom had been in confinement more 


were 40 brigands in the mountains defying 


the 


tire submission to the authority of the Govern- 
ment. At Marash he found 116 Zeitoonlees in 


than a year. At® Zeitoon he found that there 


the Government and keeping the whole region in a 
state of excitement and alarm. He found the en- 
tire population soured and ill-tempered because of 
eavy taxes levied upon them, and because of 
the rough treatment they had received at the hands 
of local governors. It soon became evident that 


to trust themselves in his hands and 
confidence in the proffered amnesty. The Pasha 
said that he saw plainly that it would not answer 


therefore, was to induce Babik to surrender 
_of his own free will and promise to remain loyal to. 
the Government, and it was just here that the most 


ence of the English member of the commission, 


to release the prisoners in Marash while their 
chief was a rebel in the mountains. His first effort, 


serious obstacles presented themselves. The robber 
had been guilty of great crimes and knew that he 
well deserved no mercy, but to grant an amnesty 
to all others and punish him would be but to sow 
anew the seed of future discord. His Excellency 
assured me that it was mainly through the influ- 


Lieutenant Chermside, that this chief was at last 
prevailed upon to surrender. Chermside went 
several times up into the mountains and had per- 
sonal interviews with the — At last the 
chief accepted the amnesty of the Pasha and gave 
a written guarantee never again to engage in acts 
hostile to the Government. Thesame pledge was 


the robber chief Babik and his followers were afraid | 
aced no| 


j 


shot dead@*while returning to Zeitoon an 


-has been heartily 
this difficult business by his Excellency 


‘ 


i 


| 


| 


»Zeitoon 
crimes and accepting the same terms as had been | 
r fellows, | 
straight | 


wild 


of the amnesty 
“mend carry ou 


for the present. They would not have deserved | 


regard to 
fall granted to all the 

amnesty was to a | ts, | 
and no demand was made fer the restoration of 
stolen goods. Said Pasha himself made some 
compensation to those who had been: robbed of 
almost all they possessed in the world, a small sum 
having been furnished him for this p by the 
Central’ Government at Constantinople, On re- 
turning to Ma the Pasha released ‘all the 
prisoners on their acknowledging their 


the co 


given to the mountain brigands. The 
on being. taken out of prison, marc 
to/ the head-quarters of the Pasha, 


ed 
and, with 


they then immediately started for Zeitoon, the 
Pasha having first oaks one of them a™pre= 


sent in money of three Turkish liras. It is a 
curious comment on the Par, ag condition of this 
t of Turkey that one of these men, afterfaving 

n in prison in Marash for fourteen montis, was. 

o clue 
to thé murderer has yet been found. asha 
sustained in his management of. 

Layard. He declares, however, that if thé terms 


huazas, thanked him for their release ; | 


violated he shall_recom-_ 
ee policy of the greatest | 
possible severity» * ll show no compassion to 
men who have mby of the most atrocious 
crimes. The think that the robber 
chief, who controls 4,748 associates, will keep his 
word ; but I fear thay@6 will be disappointed on 
this point. An AmePican missionary at Marash 
writes me that ‘Said Pasha has been straight- 
forward and manly to a remarkable degres in his 
settlement of the; troubles. It certain 
that he has not betrayed any one who gave 
him his confidence, but has kept every one 
of his promises.” 
I hear from other sources thut the course 
ursued by the Pasha has been cordially a 
proved by all classes at Marash and through- 
out the Zeitoon district. We may, therefore, 
hope that these troubles are at an end, at least 


the extended notice [ have given them did they | 
not illustrate the chronic condition of the interior 
of Asia Minor and the immense difficulties that 
meet the Government on all hands when it at- 
tempts to reform and reorganize the local adminis- 
tration. I have been much gratified to find that 
Said Pasha is taking a practical and very ener- 
getic interest in the settlement of the refugees who 


have been sent into this region from Constantino- | 


le and European Turkey, thousands of whom have 
ied of neglect and starvation. The Pasha assured 
me that 


the Turkish authorities to establish them in 
Villages and homes of theirown: He says they 
have been sent about from one place to another, 
have been thrown into filthy and wretched 
khans and caves, have been left without clothes 


y one-fourth of all the refugees who | 
| have come into Asiatic Turkey are now living, and | 
this terrible fact he attributes to the neglect of | 


and without food, until thousands, he affirms, have 
actually died of hunger. Said Pasha tells me that. 
he found a Turkish official at Aleppo whose sole 
duty it was to settle the refugees in homes of their 
own on the lands of the Government. This official 
was drawing a salary of six thousand piastres,or £50 
sterling per month, and yety if the course of 
two years, the Pasha declares he has not settled 
a single family. As soon as these facts came to the 
knowledge of Said Pasha this worthless super- 
intendent of refugees was dismissed from - office 
with many execrations on his head, and his salary 
was appropriated to the relief of the starving 
sufferers. While Said Pasha was settling the 


village for twenty families of refugees, personall 
attended to making plans for the houses , Soianeion 


taken from other brigands, and the chief men of 


to each family a portion of land, purchased 
for them oxen and cows, 


ore he left Marash had the satisfaction of seeing 
these families settled in their new homes, plough- | 
ing their fields, sowing their seed, and beginning 
to feel the impulses of new energy and hope, The 
Pasha assured me thatthe entire cost of erecting 
the houses in the village, purchasing the cattle 
and agricultural implements, and settling the 20 
families in their homes was less than 7,000 piastres 
or about £60. I was much struck by the thoroughly | 
practical sense and suggestions of the Pasha in re- | 
gard to the proper method of dealing with these 
unfortunate outcasts, and I have never seen a 
Turkish official so filled with righteous indignation 
as he was when speaking of the conduct of his pre- 


agricultural im- 
lements and other necessary articles, and be- | 


troubles at Zeitoon he also selected the site for a — 
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‘decessors in office in respect to these poor refugees. 
It is well known that the Turkish language * 
especially adapted to abuse and vituperation ; on 


trying to reform existi 


the occasion to which I refer this peculiarity of the 
language appeared to. the best possible advantage. 
There are probably one hundred and fifty families 
‘of refugees here in Aintab. I know from _per- 


sonal inspection of their condition that it is most 


' wretched. 


_ Said Pasha remained here but four days ; 
yet during that time, without ostentation or 
display, he did a vast amount of work. Among 
,other things he made a for the settlement of 
‘these families in 8 illages on Government | 
‘lands ; his plan included every 


‘If the officer appeinted.to carry. this plan into | 
fails in the, performance of” duty, I 
-am convinced the Pasha will show him n 

Winter is so near, however, that it will 


very 


difficult, if not impossible, to secure the settle-|_ 
ment of these families in their new homes before | 
the cold weather is fully upon ug." The work might | 


easily have been accomplished 
month ago. 
regard to the efforts of Said Pasha because he ap- 
‘pears % be honest and thoroughly in earnest in 
‘abuses ; whether he will 
be supported in these efforts. by the central Go- 
_vernment remains to be seen ; he assured.me him- 


it been begun 


mercy. | 


I mention these particulars in | 


self that he has the warm sympathy, and.coun- 


did not hesitate to intima 
difficulty which the’ 
in all its efforts looking towards reform in the 
| public service. 


| rts,were made and recommendations adopted. 
| These 
Porte in the form of Mazbatas, and it was 
understood at the time that the sanction of the 
Porte was necessary to the execution of the plans 
adopted. I have taken considerable pains to learn 


returned fone Constantinople. So far as I 
can learn not the slightest notice has been 
| taken of them. Asitis now five months since 


| that these interesting and really valuable reports 
have gone into the waste baskets of some one of 
the many Ministers who have been whirling in 
such rapid succession around His Majesty the Sul- 


ment are undoubtedly very great, and it is but 
‘reasonable to allow His Majesty ample time to 
mature and put into execution practical mea- 
sures of reform. Still the question will and 
must arise, of what possible use can it be to make 


{at the Porte, Sir Her Layard. It was plain, 
however, that the Pasha feels the need of pub- 


lic officers on whom he can rely ; in fact, he 
that this is the real 
vernment continually meets | 


wit, 


> 


= 


- plans for the improvement of the administration of 


public affairs if there is to be no attempt to c 


those plans into execution? The best friends of 
{the Turks and of Turkey stand amazed at the 


the ridicule of those who look upon the project o 
reforming Turkey as an idle dream. - 


an intelligent friend at 
part of Asia Minor. 
nd the following statement :— 


“‘The reform movement, which began with so much 


paralysis that seems to have struck the heart of the 
Government ; public officers and Reform Commis- 
sioners talk loudly of what new and great things are 
to be done, but weeks and months pass, and we find 
these promises mentioned only as topics for ur 


g T former 
communications I have pened from the letters of 


arput in regard tothe 
efforts of the Reform Commissioners in that| 
In a letter from the |. 
same gore received by the mail of this| 
week [| fi | 


éclat in this district, has come toa sudden and inglorious 


termination. While the Commissioners were at Diarbekir | 
and Mardin it was apparent thatthe lucal authorities did | 
not relish their proceedings, and various obstructive mea. | 


sures were employed. After the First Commissioner, Abed- 
din Pasha, left here for Sivas, the Second Commissioner, 
Minas Effendi, who is an Armenian Catholic, came to carry 

on the work which the Pasha had begun. I have already 
written you that Abeddin Pasha did not attempt to banish 
any outlaws of this region, as he did in Diarbekir, for the 
"stimple reason that the Porte disapproved his energetic 
policy ; but he caused the arrest and imprisonment of 
, Some of the worst characters. A Special Commission was 
engaged in taking testimony against these men, and 
another Commission, under the presidency of Minas 
Effendi himself, had begun to examine into the thefts that 
had occurred in connexion with the tithes and other taxes. 


The tithes have fallen off from 60,000 measures to 19,000. 
This investigation, if successful, would of course seriously 


_ compromise officers of the Government ; a combined effort, 


therefore, has been made to crush Minas Effendi. Our Go- 
-Vernor refused to recognize the new police which Abeddin 


Pasha had organized. He sent a protest to Minas Effendi | 
| against his proceedings, and orderedhim to leave the Go- 
vernmient House ; every man whom Abeddin Pasha had | 


| Your readers perhaps remember that 
months ago I wrote you in regard to an |important 
| Council that had been held at Aleppo. Many valuable 


recommendations were sent to the 


| whether any answer to these Mazbatas has been > 


tan. The embarrassments of the Turkish Govern- | 


the Council adjourned it is safe to conclude |. 


giao 


give no further heed to the Commi 
Thus the local,Government has completely hedged him in, 
and he is-quietly sitting in a farm-bouse and has been for 


ten days past awaiting instructions from Constantinople. 
"The Governor is an exceedingly inefficient man, and he has 
‘been very unpopular even with the Turks, although he 
‘is @ fatiatio, yet now that the contest is between him and # 


ur, the Turks generally take his side. .It now re- 
be seen whether the Turkish Government really 


' mains to 


wish reform or only the name of it, and also whether 
they will allow an officer. in the clear discharge of his 
duty to be sacrificed simply because he is a Christian | 
and in conflict with Mahomedans. The people will) 
understand the® decision which the telegraph will | 


- bring from Constantinople as determining these two/| 


points. There are few districts in all this distressed country | 
which are more oppressed than that which lies just across | 
the Eupbrates, not more than 20 or 30 miles from us. It is 

called the Charsanjak region. The inhabitants are chiefly | 
Armenians. A long time ago a few feudal chiefs, with | 
their retainers, took possession of the houses and lands of } 
‘the people, and they have been practically serfs ever since, | 
If the history of this long-suffering people could be fully | 
_written out, it would be a record of wrong and out. | 
rage not often ‘surpassed. The principal man among 

these feudal chiefs is one Isaak Bey. Within the 


 Jast 12 or 15 years various appeals have been made to 


the Govermment by these Armenians. Commissions | 
have been appointed, have been bribed, have reported in 
favour of the Beys, and the poor Christians have each time 
' been left worse off than they were before. Isaak Bey has | 
paid enough in presents and bribes to officials to enrich his 
whole district, and these have been wrung from his poor 
serfs, Last spring he laid claim to a wood lot which | 
belongs to his cousin, Osman Bey. He took possession of it 

and cut off a good deal of wood. A few days ago the serfs 
of Osman Bey were sent to cut wood for themselves and 
‘their,master, when:Isaak Bey sent a large body of Turks and 

Kurds—some 200 or 300 it is reported—well armed, to 
drive off the unarmed Christians. The Christians, although 
-unresisting, were fearfully beaten ; six of their number 
were wounded, one of whom has since died and another is | 
‘near to death. The Prosecuting Attorney has. gone to 
‘the place to investigate the affair, but as he is the | 
‘guest of Isaak Bey himself, the report which he 
will bring is well understood beforehand. Isaak Bey has 
‘caused the death of several men before this, one 

for accidentally killing a greyhound. His presents have 
secured for him the influence of more than one per- 
son high in office even at the capital. True reform has not 
yet been touched even, and the people will never believe in 
any of its pretenees until there is a square ‘ right about 
face.’ 

I have made this long extract from the letter of 
my friend because it sets forth so clearly the 
| actual condition of the people in the region from 
which the letter was written. Doubtless, if we 
could get equally fuithful reportsfrom other places 
La ate state of things would be revealed. Men 
| like Said Pasha struggle in phen oy the over- 
| whelming torrent of official corruption. 


While writing this letter I have had the pleasure 
| of a call from Lieutenant Chermside, the English 
| member of the Reform Commission ; he has been | 
| at Marash and Zeitoon with Said Pasha-and con- 

firms the account above given of the settlement of 
the Zeitoon troubles. You have long since heard 
of the appointment of Baker Pasha as Govern- 
ment Inspector of Reforms in Asia Minor. I 
have this moment heard of Baker Pasha’s, ar- 
rival at Alexandretta en ‘route for “Aleppo ‘and 
Diarbekir. It now begins to look as if the 
English-Government is determined to have some- 
thing more than broken promises in return for all 
that England has done to uphold the tottering 
fabric of Turkish power. No grander opportunity 
to do a great and good work was ever given to a 
nation than that now presented to the statesmen 
of England and of Europe in respect to the recon- 
struction of the provinces of Asia Minor, May 


they use their opportunity wisely and well ! 
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Armenian Armeno-Tur ‘ish, and Greco-Turkis iT 

id RKEY. or years, have en muc ins to. 
NV 6 é furnish only the most reliable to | 


| their readers, the ha 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. papers have an established 

(FROM OUR | character for accuracy which is not enjoyed by 

I f ig I promised. to give an account, _ numbers of sensational publications in the 
n a former 


devant. In this brief summary of what the 
of the work.of the American missionaries in _ Americans are doing in Turkey through the Press, | 
Minor, and Ithe more readily hasten to fulfil 


DL have omitted entirely the operations of the mis- 
promise asthe work of those missionaries is 


A ee, those operations are 
without. interest and importance in respect to the, perations on an extended scale, but 


‘sionaries in Syria and Egypt. As is well known, 
, they are rather outside of the region to which this | 
political future of the country. Not that ily letter relates. Before leavi of 
missionaries have interfered or are likely to inter- | subject, allow me to mention fact that in con- | 
ducting the newspapers Constantinople not only | 
the Americans, but all other editors, make great | 
use of the soreeprnran and also of the leading | 
editorials of Times. Not unfrequently| 
a positive effect in making men acquainted with. ‘editorials and letters, especially those relating to | 
their natural rights, and also in showing to the| Eastern affairs, appear almost entire in the 
‘native populations of the country that self-reliance | p 
spapers of Constantinople, 
and self-exertion are the only however, of making a verbatim tcunalation of the} 
and prosperity. The statistics @ variou articles in question, the more usual method is for | 
‘Bionsin Asia Minor for the past year have heen : the editor to call in a thoroughly competent trans- | 
‘furnished me in advance of publication. As I turn | _Iator,and direct him to take a certain editoriul, for 
‘them over I confess to a feeling of considerable | and put ‘ of it are the re- | 
uired language in the cleares ible manner, | 
‘@mbarrassment at | giving, of course, due credit to the source from | 
“statistics, with needed explanations, into a single | which the article was taken. The translation 
letter. If this is found impossible, I shall crave | once made, is brought to the chief editor and read'| 
your indulgence for supplementary statements in to him while he holds the original in his hand. | 
letter, After needed corrections and suggestions the | 


“The first American missionary arrived at Con- article is turned over to the printer. In the course | 
gtantinople in 1831 ;as the operations of the 


- fere directly in political affairs, but it seems more; 
and more evident from year to year that the insti- 
‘tutions established by the missionaries are having 


of time the thoughts of one of the leaders of The’ 


td 


- 


. uropean Turkey, it has been necessary to prepare 
‘books in several different languages—thus, for | 
‘example, the Bible has been translated into the | 
‘Arabic, Armenian, Turkish, Bulgarian, and} 
Hebrew-Spanish languages, while editions have | 


- Americans have continued; from that date to the 
“present time without interruption, they extend over 


a period of 49 years. Much time was spent at | 


first in exploring the country, mastering the lan- 
guages of the people, becoming acquainted with 
their manners and customs, and in eo often 
unsuccessful, to overcome the prejudices 
fanaticisms of those who looked with suspicion on» 
the arrival of these strangers froma distant land, 
As soon as possible after their arrival the mis- 


| sionaries began to work through the Press, and} 


‘they have gone on steadily through this depart 
ment until the business of translating, publishing, 
and circulating their books and newspapers : 
reached large proportions—large at least for 
semi-civilized country like Turkey. As no o 
language is used by all the races of Asiatic 


d 


‘ 


also been issued in Armeno-Turkish and Greco- 
Turkish, and portions of the Bible also in Kurdish, 
As might be expected,a large proportion of the 
books published by the missionaries are on religious 


and moral topics ; yet there are many works on} 


other subjects ; in the list before me I find arith- 
metics, geographies, grammars, histories, works 
on mental philosophy, on teaching, algebras, 


geometries, a compéndium of physiology, and” 


other works of a similar kind. The his- 


tory of the Reformation in the 16th century | 
is given in several compact volumes. One} 
solid octavo of several hundred pages is devoted to 


Church history. From the report of the Publica- 
tion Department for the past year I find that the 
missionaries have issued in the Armenian language 
during that year 19,175 copies of different works, 
amounting to 2,122,500 pages;in the Armeno- 
Turkish 23,300 copies, amounting to 
,524,200 pages ;in the Greco-Turkish 3,810 
copies, consisting of 287,760 pages; and in the 
Bulgarian language 14,915 copies in 2,462,620 
es ; or a total in the past year of 61,200 copies, 

in 6,397,000 pages.. The same report states that 
the entire number of copies issued from the 
mission presses from the beginning amounts 
to 2,248,354, and the whole number of pages 
issued in the native la es of Asiatic and 
European Turkey amounts to 325,503,988. The ex- 
penditure in the Publication Department during the 


past year amounted to 388,510 piastres (T£=100), | 
or about £3,500 sterling. Among the most useful 
and popular of the publications of the missionaries 


; _ in Turkey as is felt by your regular subscribers in 
and | 


secular ; these are pu 


Times are read with eager interest on the banks of 


_ the Tigris or at some mountain village in the heart 
of Kurdistan. It is hardly an $x eration to 
Bay that the opinions and sentiments of The Times 
_ are now looked for with almost as much anxiety 

England, 1 happen also to know, for I have heard 
them make the confession, that many an editor at 
Constantinople congratulates himself that he finds 
in The Times most abundant and admirable 
material for his own paper, and thus is often saved 


burdened brains. But this is a digression. 


organization of native congregations and churches. 
These congregations are presided over by native 
preachers and pastors. The churches manage their 
own affairs, and support their pastors so far as 
possible, and, to a large extent, their own common 
and high schools. © missionaries, in dealing 
with the native congregations, act uniformly on the 


principle of helping only those who help them- | 


selves. The result has been that throughout the 
country are found many communities of intelligent 


men who are making continued and earnest efforts | 


to sustain the institutions that have been founded 
_by the missionaries. In many cases these commu- 
nities are what are called self-supporting—that is, 
they draw nothing from foreign sources towards 
the expenses of their own schools, churches, and 
congregations. In all cases a large percentage of 
the expenses incurred are borne by the people, the 
proportion depending upon the size sal ability of 
each congregation. Some idea of the number and 
Importance of these congregations may be 
obtained from the following statistics. These 
statistics relate only to three missions in Asia 
Minor, and which are known as the Western, 
Eastern, and Central Turkey Missions. They do 
not include the reports from European Turkey and 
from Syria and Egypt :—The whole number of re- 
gistered Protestants in Asia Minor is 24,975. These 
are formed into a separate civil community,havinga 
chief or headman at Constantinople. The number of 
separate congrege ane of Protestants is 225 ; these 
are found in all the large cities and in many of 
the towns and villages that are scattered through 
the country, from the Black Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, and from Constantinople to the borders of 
Persia. The total number of educated native 
pastors and preachers is 116, while the whole 
number of school teachers is 312. Quite a number 


of the native preachers, as well as some of the| 


teachers in the high schools and colleges, are men 
of marked ability. The number of common schools 
is 283, and the whole number of scholars in these 


from the necessity of over-taxing his own heavily- | 


The missionaries attach great importance to the} 


Schools is 9,621. The branches taught in the 
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“ cotamon schools aré reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic geography, mmar, 
physio and English. atten- 
on is given © or tion ‘an@ manage- 
ment of Sabbath object. of such 
schools is the simple study of the Christian 
Scriptures, The number of such schools is reported 
at 176, with an average attendance of 15-498 | 
_ [sons. Men, women, and children attend the | 
bath schools, and en for an hour and a half 
each Sabbath in the earnest study of the Bible, 
| aided by competent teachers, and under the gene- 
ral direction of the native pastors. That the native 
poops are really in earnest in this work appears 
|from the contributions which they make for its 
|support. Very few men of wealth have joined the 
| Protestants, while the great majority of the mem- 
| bers of that community @re men from the humbler 
classes. of society—men who, under the accumu- 
lated burdens imposed upon them by the Turkish 
Government, find it very difficult to support them- 
selves and their families. Yet these labouring men 
gave during the past year, for the support of their 
own churches, schools, and other objects, 468,247 
pias (T£=100), or £4,214 sterling. The mis- 
‘sionaries feel, doubtless with good reason, that 
this is one of the most encouraging items in their 
‘annual budget, not that the amount, in itself con- 


— 


' sidered, is large, but because it is the best possible 
evidence of the ‘sincerityand zeal of those who 
have joined the Protestant communities. One of 
the most encouraging results of the work of the 
missionaries in Asiatic Turkey is seen in the de- 
mand for schools, seminaries,and colleges of a high , 
grade ; this demand is not confined to either sex, | 
nor to any particular people. To meet this demand 
_ boarding schools for girls, and high schools, col- 
leges, and theological seminaries for young men, 
have been established at many important centres. 
in Asia Minor. These institutions are all under 
the immediate control of the missionaries them- 
selves, assisted in every case by competent native 
professors and teachers. A detailed account of 
these educational institutions would lead me too 
far from the purpose of this letter, yet I may men- 
tion, as examples of what the Americans are doing | 
in this respect,the girls’ boarding schools at Marso- | 
van, Brusa, Bitlis, Mardin, Kharpoot, and Aintab, 
the theological seminaries at Marash, Kharpoot, 
and Mardin, and the two colleges recently esta- | 
blished at Aintab and Kharpoot, As these insti- 
tutions are at central points, und as they are al- | 
ready exerting very considerable influence in the 
country, those who wish to obtain more complete 
information in regard tothe missionary work in 
-Asi@tic Turkey would do well to put themselves in 
communication with the missionaries in charge of | 
them. Robert College at Constantinople and the | 
Syrian Protestant College at Beyrout are too well | 
known tothe British publicto require special 
notice at my hands. It gives me pleasure, however, 
toreport in regard to both of those deservedly | 
popular institutions that their prospects were never 
so full of hopeasatthe present time. To those 
well acquainted with the present condition of the. 
Turkish Empire nothing is more evident than Pe, 
fact that the number of men for the public service 
who are at once capable and honest is very small; I | 
may almost say that such a class of men does not! 
exist. A Turkish official of the highest position | 
and of established character did not hesitate to 
avow tome quite recently that he could not find 
honést men who were able to execute his plans. 
The missionaries, therefore, seem to be working in 
the right direction in oo to educate young men 
for the public service ; and they are undoubtedly 
right in insisting that education, in its wide and 
proper sense, embraces more than the training of 
the intellect. While, therefore, they throw open 
their schools and colleges to young men of all races 
and of all creeds, they hold the students to a strict 
and high standard of truth and morality. The 
missionaries themselves avow that, although they 
have been at workin Turkey for half a century, 
their efforts are only fairly begun,and that thus far 
they have merely laid foundations on which the 
hope to build in future years. They speak wit 
much cordiality of the manner in which they have 
been supported in their efforts by the representa- 
tives of the British Government, and of all those 
representatives no one has shown a greater readi-| 
ness to co-operate with and support the American. 


| he firmness of the missionaries in thus defend- 
ine the oppressed has been the assurance that, in 
the last resort, they would be supported by the: 


coun the arrival of Baker Pasha and his suite 
Alsppo. ‘What ‘will he do? ‘Doos he 
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spocting and Should this impression. 
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readers the following rather stinging sentence 


ionaries deserves, perhaps, special 


veryb 


correct, 


ye work of the mis- | 
notice ; wok 


the Porte. One feature: o 


arm of the British Government. i 
in this part of the 


but no one is able to answer one 8) 


seems to be that 


public may be pardoned & 
egree of scepticism as to the results likely to be | 
ined by this new commission, In the meantime 
commend to the . attention of. your z 

rom. 


letter which I have just received from a friend) 
in Diarbekir :—** The Government. here is begin- 
ning to undo what little was dome by the commis- 
sioners. The Government has two sets of servants, | 
one for doing, the other for undoing. Bothare 


- treaty have not been carried out, while the hope of 


those provisions of ‘the treaty that relate to the 
| pr ‘of the people in Asiatic Turkey. In 
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The. UNDITION: of the 


> GENTRAL TURKEY, Maacu 10, 
“That. the anglish, public are watching the. 
gress, of events. in| Asia. Minor with a deep and 
peculiar ‘interest there can be no doubt. Men of 
all parties’ would weloome eny suggestion = 
should give even aremote promise of solving the| 
réally complicated politics problem, that forces 
itself upon the attention of the world. To 
that: that: problem. ‘was :solved: by the Treaty 0 
Berlin is ‘to shut our eyes to the obvious fact that 
some of the most impoftant provisions of that 


their execution in the future grows daily less as 
time passes. This is especially true in regard to 


former’ letters I have attempted to give a faithful 
description of that. condition ; it 18 not for me to 
suggest measures for the improvement of the poli-. 
tical machinery of the country, yet, e8.one familiar 
with the dife' of the common people of Turkey, it is 
not “itiproper for me report to the ‘English’ 
public’ the exact circumstances in which the in- 
hal itants of Asia Mipor are placed and the condi- 
tions of life to which they.are- compelled to submit. 


[do this the more! readily because there seems to 


bea tendency ou the ‘part of: the British public to]. 


iddk too exclusively téConstantinople and to gouge 

its hopes abd fears by what is passing at the 
E Phat stich a is natural must be 
admitted, for the Government is the heart.of the 
country. ’ It would be wrong, however, to conclude 
that becatise the Government 1s bud there is no 
hope! for the people. The history of the world 
shows that mer do live, and even greatly multiply, 
under the worst. forms of and 
at last honest rulers tike the place of those who 
are dishonest, and government is administered in 
the interest: of the governed rather thaa for the 
selfish pu of those who a then the 
people spring forward to a new life and to a pre- 
viously unknown prosperity. — In other words, it 1s 
important that we bear in mind the wide distinc- 
tion that exists im Turkey between the politicians 


je—between the few who rule and the 
‘tuled. It must be ‘acknowledged 
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Amnhassanor 
have. the defenders of tho 
weak has sometimes brought them into conflict 
with Gove and with men of 
and: power ; but Ith be said to 
their credit that they have in th: | 
ingly held their ground, even: when the odds have | 
| thom on “ne Treason. 
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port ?” Will his examination be mere 
pretence?” there any hope that his recom- 
mendations will be accepted and acted. upon! 
These and similar ouestions are in the mouths of 
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that thie Torks inthe world no 


} 
credit as Would be and not | 
to inquite into the origin | 
anid growth of this but @ full examina- | 

_ tion of this point would take ‘me beyond the limits 
allowed.to these letters. I'may remark, however, 
that’ some of ‘the earlier Ottoman Sultans were men 
_ of great natural ability. They governed the pro- 
vinces which they conquered ‘with strong hand, 
rand that, too, af a period of the world’s history 
“when the we tery and prosperity of the people 

peop 
Were regarded ‘as of little’ conseqtience as compared | 
, with schemes of conquest and the success of great 

-atrates ‘on ‘the field of battle. Down to the rei 

of Sultah Mahmotid, the father’ of Sultan Abdul 
Mejid, the government of Turkey was more military 
than crvil’ ‘in character. | Men‘submitted to autho- 
rity, not. because'they liked thé Government snd} 
By red its but because there was no alterna- | 
tive. °° The people ‘Were not represented in the} 
Government, they were not consulted by it.- Op-| 
pa was almost unknown, because it was hope- 
ess to contend against well-drilled and-powerful 
armies ; and .when: opposition: did :appéur in any 
| ye rg the Empire it was annihilated at once by 
| strong arm of military power. If, however, by 
_ good rulers we understand rulers who make it their’ 
chief aim to°develop ‘the internal resources of 
country, to multiply the means of prosperity and 
_ happiness to. the , to educate the ignorant, 
to provide asylums for the helpless—in a word, to: 
increase the internal wéalth, the intellectual and 
the moral power of’ # nation, then the Turks have 
never been good rulers, for these are_things which 
they have failed to accomplish—in fact, we may 
almost say that these are things which they have | 
never tried to accomplish. Moreover, even the 
reputation which the Turks had gained as rulers} 
_has been rapidly a since the death of Sultan 
-Mahmoud'in 1839.’ With the reign of his son and 
successor, Abdul Mejid, began a style of extra- 
vagant and luxurious living that was unknown to 
former Sultans, and that was.destined at last to 
overthrow the prosperity of the State, for it has 
ever been true that the character and conduct of 
the ‘subordinate rulers dfa country are affected by 
the character and conduct of the Court. It is 
‘doubtless within the truth to say that there is no 
Court in Europe at which so much money has been 
wasted during ‘thepast'25 years as at the Court of 
the Sultan of Turkey. The story is too familiar to/| 
uire repetition, but the point to which I would 


call attention is the demoralizing effect of this ex- 
travagance,upon almost the entire mass of Turkish 
Officials throughout the Empire.. Such extrava- 
ganee could not‘be maintained from the ordinary | 
sources ‘of revenue; hence new methods for) 
raising money must. be devised. A reign of 
corruption soon inaugurated. Offices of public | 
_trust were not sold openly at public auction, | 
but it has come to be well understood that if | 
a‘man now wants an office in Turkey he must} 
bé ready to put his hand in his Hocker to a depth 
bearing some proportion to the value of the office. 
Men in theCivil Service of Turkey themselves 
adknewledge. the truth of this ‘statenient. A 
with whom I am ‘acquainted, 
and ‘who has fons held an important office in this 
Frovince, assured me that this system of bribery 
is the real cause of the cha which are so con- 
stantly made in. the Oivil Serivee. He declared, 
moreover, that no real: growth or progress could 
bé'expected in the country so long as the tenure of 
office is so insecure. He said that » man could have 
no courage to introduce a system of improvement, _ 
while fearing that before his plans ‘could ' be fairly 
inaugurated, not to say executed, he would be 
removed from officé, not for any fault of his own, 
nor on any specific charges of wrong‘doing,. but 
simply..to toom..for. a successor who had 
secured the appointment’ by means known om 
to the man himself and the pasha at Constantinople 
who had appointed him.” A Mudir once told me, 
in.confidence that he had offered. the Vali of the 
rovince.in which he resided. 100 Turkish liras if 
e would tothe ‘office from whieh h 
had recently beet rémoved? Thé'salary attached to’ 
the office was but 120 “Turkish liras a year. ‘The 


ex-Mudir declared. that insisied .on 


|importance to merit the attention of the statesmen 
of 


‘That.there are some, honourable ekcaptyons among 
the subordinate governors cheerfully | admit, but 


int to. ; the...present condition. of ; the: Asiatic. 
It would, be, a mistake, 
however, to draw.from.these..statements the, 
conclusion that England and the European Powers 
would be justified in’ abandoning Turkey to her 
fate, as past all hope of “fécovery or reformation. 
This conclusion would, be;cwrong; because of the 
vital interests of, the masses,of the people, who are 
thus compelled to live under and _suffer:the evils-of 
bad government. When we turn our eyes upon, 
these masses what do we see’? Who are they ? Of 
what naticnalities? Of ‘what religions ? ‘What. 
may be said .of their moral»-and intellectual 
character ?. Are they worth aiding _or saving from | 
their present condition? Are they of, sufficient 


urope ? Is there any hope of lifting them u 

into an atmosphere of comparative purity and 
freedom ? Are. the evils bad government 
great that we must abandon‘all hope for the people 
of the country ? These areserious and. important 
questions. It would be presumptuous in me to 
attempt to answer them in detail. I may, 
however, call attention to some of the im- 
portant points that should’ not be left out in 
examining the subject. One of these points is. 
the fact that there is. avery great variety in the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor im respect to race and 
religion. Thus we find among the professed 
Moslems, not to mention minor sects, the following. 
distinct races or offshoots of races :—Osmanli 
Turks, Arabs, Turcomans; Kurds, Circassians, and 
Tartars. It is impossible to make a reliable estimate 
of the whole number of Moslems in Asiatic Turkey ; 
including. Syria, the best authorities place e 
number at about 12,000,000. Ofthe majority of this 
‘Moslem population, it must be confessed that they 
exhibit little desire for intellectual improvement. 
Theyare absorbed in the struggle for existence ; they 
live in wretched villages, and seem content to plod 
on as the generations their. ancestors have 
plodded on before them. several respects. their 


condition is worse than that of their Christian 


neighbours ; for example, they do not enjoy, as do 
the Christians, the sympathy and influence of the 
Christian nations of Ku Their sons are drafted 
into the army, while all Christians are exempt from 
‘military service on payment ofa military or ex- 
emption tax. The. Government shows as little 
merey to the Moslems as to the Christians in the 
jevreeent collection of the tithes. As illustrations 
‘of the heavy manner in which these exactions fall | 
‘upon the pee le, I may mention one small Turkish | 
aan which I visited during or near the close of 
the late war. An old man gave me the names of 
32 able-bodied men who had been drafted into the 
army :frdéia‘that village, not-one of. whom had 
returned. I visited another Turkish village, around 
which the grain was rotting in large piles, because 
the tithe-collector had a quarrel with the Govern- 
ment in regard to the terms of the contract by 
whieh he had bought the tithes of that village. | 
These villagers’ were all simple-minded agri | 
culturists ; very few of them knew howto read. Yet} 
why should they be made to suffer the evils of bad 
government ? The Christians of Asia Minor have 
many and heavy trials, but I confess that the 
Moslem peasantry appear to me to suffer even more} 
than do the Christians. My blood has offen tingled 
at the recital of their wrongs, especially when I] 
‘have remembered that the money which is wrung so| 
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in Turkey, is not justice, but:money, andthe con- : 

he exceptions. are few, and-all.the more.con- 

spicuous ate of the low and dishonourable 

de of by. far the, great of. the ruling 

_Mingland and. long in learning 
the lesson,, but certainly,one.of the essential things : 
to.be learnt in: studying the political condition: of 

Turkey is, that. the rulers.are not to, be trusted, 

that they are not honest,.. that. they. say one. thing 

and. mean another, and..that, so far asthe masses 

of the. people are concerned; the rulers look upon 

them as. the fair prey of those., who, ;can,extert the 

most. from them. :;That..this a dark, pieture-£ 

but in ‘of its I 


discriminations agninst this class of the 
lation simply because they are Christians.: I:know'|! 


Bice and exttavagant en 

ave'asked myself what'do these peuple neéd to} 
make them happy and citizens, I “have | 
beencompelled to teply—The firstand the essential | 
thing is good government. © Most of them are’ ‘in-| 
‘dustrious, most of them are honest and’ peaceable ; 
the Moslems certainly are‘ all loyal supporters of | 
the authority of thé: Sdltan, notwithstanding’ the} 
real grievances of which T ‘have spoken’; but they | 
are constantly appealing to a force which is used to} 
plunder rather than protéct them. = 
If now we:turn:to the Christians: in Asia’ Minor } 
another point must attract our attention ; it is the} 
fact that Government;oflicials constantly make 


that thie statement. may bedisputed by Turkish | 


ing the perfect equality of ell the races of Turkey) 
‘before the law. Just now thecry is, “ There are}, 
no Armenians, no Greeks, no Catholics, no . Turks, |: 
no Moslems, no Christians in theeye of the Turkish |. 
Government, but simply and only loyal Osmanli | 
ae of His .Majesty the Su ‘hi 
deceive. no one. who. is acquainted with the 


‘country suffer, I refore, repeat a} 


that there. has been of, @ radical change. 
in the general attitude.of the: Government towards 
its Christian subjects, F. can only say that} 

taken.; inly from | 


‘courts, in making.transfers of property, in the 
| nails, and.in’ 


Christian population of Asiatic Turkey, including 
Syria and be at not 
less than four millions, or one-third that of the 
Moslem population. Among these are Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Armenian Catholics, Jacobites, Maronites, 
Copts, Armenian apd Greek. Protestants, and 
others whose names it is not necessary. to 
specify. That the interests of these different 
sects often clash with each other cannot be 
denied, and that Turkish Governors must be often 
perplexed in their. efforts to decide between the 
conflicting claims may be admitted. The point to 
be kept in mind is that, putting Moslems and Chris- 
tians together, here are s:mewhere between 15 
and 20 millions of people, inbabiting a country 
rich in natural resources, yet the affairs of the Go- 
vernment are so badly managed that the vast majo- 
rity of the people. are r and disheartened. 
Moslems and Christians alike have the impression 
that, for some reason which they, cannot under 
stand” or) explain,. their: government is not well 
jadministered, and. that, the, evils from which 
they suffer ought to be, and. might. be, corrected 
if the. officers of .the- Government. would devote 
themselves earnestly and unselfishly to:the promo- 
tion of the real interests of the country. My objeci 
in thus dwelling at considerable tow on this sub- 
ject.is to make clear to the.minds of the English 
people tte wide distinction that exists between the 
rulers and the ruled inthe Asiatic provinces of 
‘Turkey,,and to put men of. all parties on their 
puard againat drawing the hastyconclusion,already 
nied at iw the former part of this letter, that 
because the rulers are bad the people must be 
abandoned to their fate. What-skotild be done ? 
What canbe done ? What seems possible or practi- 
cable from the standpoint of one long resident in the 
interior of Turkey, itself? Such questions: con- 
stantly press upon the minds of those resident in 
the country, and lam strongly tempted to. offer) 
certain suggestions that seem. to spring from the 
facts of the case. It belongs to me, however, to}. 
give information rather than to propose solutions] 
of diffieult political problems. I will-only venture | 
to say that the evils which afflict the masses of the} 
people in Asia Minor are ‘likely, to remain and in- 
crease if their removal is left wholly to. the 


Ministers, who have been fond late of 


terior of this country, have brought up.anew and in| 
8 practical shape the»wld question of religieus 
liberty. The question has ever been one of in- 


the English Ambassador to the Porte, Sir Strat- 


_ blows, he there maintained his resolution, refused to save 


_ crime except that.of having apostatized from the 


- neither shall Christianity be insulted in my 


Those ralers have not own 


show,.either f or the dispusition really 
to with. the difieultice that so. eatirely 


‘future: letter, [may return to this subject. and re- 
peat the question, what practical measares of relief. 
can befound for the admitted abuses from which the 
inhabitants of Asiatic Turkey are now suffering? In’ 
the meantime, Jet 
remote,.interest .in ‘kish affairs to remember the} 
distinetion, to which {. have called attention in, this | 
Jetter,betw een the politiciansand the people, the office 
'—hol and the masses who euffer the evils of 


the geographical. position the country is.such 
chat yndand the European nations cannot; 
‘| cease to rescue the country from the 
{dangers th 

verte is a case, where the interests of humanity: 


years, and ithey do not now 


of the country., Perhaps; in 


every one who haseven 


vernment;, Nothing certainly willbe gained. by: 
ibandoning. all hope in regard, to Turkey. fact, 


t threaten to. overwhelm. This, 


eppee) to statesmen to act with a patriotism ‘that. 
reaches beyond the borders! of, any particular 


\RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN T 


(FROM OUR) CORRESPON | {DENT.) 
AINTAB, CENTRAL TURKEY, 
Recent events, both af the eapital and in the in- 


terest to the moral philosopher, to the practical 
statesman, and to the ordinary citizen; it is of 
special interest im a country like Turkey, 
where so many creeds are professed and 
where the Government itself, both theoretically 
and practically, illustrates; even to an extreme 
degree, the union of Church and State, This. ques- 
tion becomes one of tragic importance when it 
is found that on its decision depend such weighty 
results as the separation of husbands and fathers 
from their families, banishment from their native 
towns, exile, imprisonment, confiscation of goods, 
and even life itself. It will not, therefore, be out 
of place to examine somewhat into the pledges 
which the Porte has given in regard to 
religious liberty, and also as to the manner 
in which those pledges have been redeemed. 
It may be well, however, as preliminary to 
this exa’ ‘ation, to state the fundamental 
law ofth homedan system in regard to those 
who apo:  .e from the Mahomedan faith. There 
can be . doubt that the penalty of death is 
attached to such apostasy; not only is this 
the accepted theory of the religion of Maho- 
med, but until a recent period the theory was 
carried into actual practice. In August, 1843, 


ford Canning, wrote us follows to his Govern- 
ment :— | 

*‘ Within the last few days an execution has taken place 
at Constantinople, under circumstances which have occa- 
sioned much excitement and indignation among the Chris- 
tian inhabitants. The sufferer was an Armenian youth of 
18 or 20 years, who, having under fear of punishment de- 
clared himself a Turk, went to the island of Syra, and, re- 
turning after an absence of some length, resumed his 
former religion. Apprehensive of the danger, but resolved 
not to deny his real faith a second time, he kept out of 
sight, till accident betrayed him to the police and he was 
thrown into prison. In spite_of threats, promises, and 


his life by a fresh disavowal of Christianity, and was 
finally decapitated in one of the most frequented parts of 
the city with circumstances of great barbarity.” | 
This was in 1843. The man was charged with no 


Moslem faith. On the 21st of March, 1844, the 
Sultan gave a written pledge to the English, 
French, Russian, and Prussian Ambassadors to the 
effect. that ‘‘ The Sublime Porte engages to take 
effectual measures to prevent henceforward the exe- — 
cution and putting to death of the Christian who is 
an apostate.” On the 23dof March of the same 
year, the Sultan, in an audience given to Sir Strat-, 
ford Canning, declared that ‘ henceforward 


dominions, nor shall Christians be in any way 
persecuted for their religion.” Passing over 
all other declarations of the Porte, and coming 


inetcilessly fron’ them is squandered 
‘bloek the. | 
| 
| 
| <i 
| 
country. former letters I= called attention to} 
| 
ory Wi n Which a ha tong since pecome |: 
| 
rtnis Stand point no change ap- 4 
pears. Jt. is. true that Christians are not subject |, 
to as much personalinsult.as they were 50 years} 
ago, yet in the distribution of public offices, for}; 
example, in the. trials. in’ the:civil and criminal!) 
r ways tne ll have to mee 
the stern Moslem spirit: to .which .their fathers 
to bow 400, years..ago.. The number. of. 
Christians in AsiatieCurkey, though far less than 
the number of Mcslems, is still very. considerable. 
In the absence of. all reliable statistics the whole 
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id of signed in. ely,’ \Ohristians. They are enthusiastic defenders of 

d the following declaration’ ‘their own faith. My own impression is that, 

| qotarsd’) | even if the Government should laim religious 

Porte having expressed itsdesire to main- declare 

«taint the utmost extent the principles of religious liberty, that the entire power. of State would.be used 
high contracting Powers take note of its spontaneous 


to protect renegades, very few Moslems would take 
advantage of the privilege. So far as my infor- 
mation goes, there is,among the Mahomedans 
lin Turkey spirit.\of inquiry, no. restless- 

ness under the restraints of their own Sys- 
tem that would Jead them to. break away 
| from that system. Moreover, they aro. very: 
ignorant of the true character of all other religious: 
‘systems ; they see very little in the lives or charac- 
ters of the nominal Christians of the East that com- 
‘mends the Christian religion to their acceptance, 
One old Moslem onee undertook to explain to me 
the special character of all the religious sects of his 
acquaintance among the Christians ; his descrip- 
tion was very gra hic, and, I fear, too true to life. 
He condemned them all, excepting only the Pro- 


_ that the! de | testants, with great bitterness. Of the Protestants 
ange degree Peligious liberty guArin- he spoke in of warm commendation, de- | 


teed by these statements lates i : 
| “gee wo mainly to the claring in conclusion that he saw but one fault 
r bo a Christian races of Turkey, and does not . in the Protestants, which was that they did not 
_ concern, except in an. indirect way, the Moslem| believe in the Prophet. *‘ Let them once accept 
_ population. This plea, however, can have but our Prophet,” said he with enthusiasm, “ and the 
little weight with those who acquaint them- will all enter Paradise with a glorious rush.” 
| selves, even in a small degree, with the am aware that many pam, especially many of 
| history of the facts and ci the missionaries, would not ee with me in regard 
th to the ind ition of Moslems to become 
oe.. ose declarations. In fact, so far Christians ; the question can only be referred to 
as relates to the Christian races, the Turk-| ‘the future. But, to return to the main point as to 
ish Government has had no occasion to give 


| the action of the Porte in regard to the few 
_ guarantees for religious liberty. It is well known cases of apostasy that have occurred of late. 
' that Turks look upon the different sects of 


Have the ren es been _ protected in the 
with of the new religion which they 
them all as involved in one common and funda- 


ave accepted? In answer it must be said 
that no such renegade has of late years been put 

mental error ; It matters little, therefore, to them 

Whether a man is @ Greek, or an Armenian, 


to death. This is undoubtedly due to the firm posi- 
tion of the European Powers, and especially to the 

| =e Bulgarian, or a Protestant ; so long 

_ 88 he is not a Moslem he is not of the true 


well-known action of successive British Ambas- 
a edge e Po as not o eclare 

«Gait. : It must be said, also, that the Turkish such men should be protected ed Rowen to live 

authorities, under the pressure of English in in their own homes as Christians without being 
fluence, have generally been ready to protect 
_ Christians who have been persecuted by their 
fellow-Christians. The real question is more im- 


declaration. In no part of the Ottoman Empire shall 
difference of religion be held in the case of any person as a 
motive for exclusion from or disaualification for any public 
function, nor from the advantages of the exercise of any 
profession or industry. All shall be admitted to give 
evidence before the tribunals,” a hu 
There is scarcely room for a doubt as to the in- 
terpretation given to these various declarations 
by the European...Powers..when the treaties 
were made. Moreover, it seems almost self- 
evident that. Turkish statesmen must have been 
aware of the sense in which those’ Powers 
understood these important declarations. I am 
. aware that certain of those statesmen have declared 


disturbed ; they have been imprisoned, have 
been sent into exile, have been watched 
‘and suspected, so that the men themselves have 
felt that their lives were in perpetual danger. For 


portant than that of the liberty of Christians to 


leave their own and join other Christian sects, The 
real question is, whether the Porte understands, at 


the present time, that it is under positive treaty 


engagements to protect Moslems in renouncing the 


faith of Islam and aceepting that of Christianity ? 
A complete answer to this question is perhaps 


impossible with our present data, but an ap- 


proximate answer may possibly be obtained 
_ by examining the general course of the Turkish 
Government on this subject during the past 25 
years, I will not trouble your readers with such 


an examination in thig-letter, but will simply 


after much inquiry, in regard to various cases that’ 


; se the conclusion to which I have myself come, 


ave fallen under my own observation ; that con- 
‘clusion is,that Turkish statesmen do not now really 
admit, nor have they ever intended to admit, the 
right of Moslems to renounce their faith and be- 
come Christians. Suchan admission would bedirectly 
contrary to the teachings of the Koran, contrary to 
all tradition and custom, contrary to the whole 
spirit of the ecclesiastical party among the 
Moslems. The head of that is the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, one of the chief officers of the State ; his 
followers are tens of thousands of mollahs and 
imams, and the cadis or judges. All of these have 
made the Koran their study for life ; to all of 
them religion is not merely a system of pre- 
cepts and doctrines, it is the foundation of 
a political system, it is the corner-stone 
of the State. Apostasy is political treachery ; 
the apostate is a traitor. The fanaticism 
of the Moslem, therefore, springs from a union 
Of religious enthusiasm with a narrow kind 
of patriotism. It becomes now an interesting 
auestion how far these pledges of the Porte in re- 
gard to religious liberty have been kept, and if not 
kept, how have they been avoided? It is quite 
true, as has recently been pointed out in your 
columns, that very few cases of apostasy from 
Islam have occurred of late years ; they are not 
likely to occur so long as the penalty of death 
hangs over the head of apostates. It must 


be admitted, also, that there is very little 


he was well known, the case was submitted 


obvious reasons it is not wise to refer to partieular 
cases by name ; but I may mention one man whom 
I know well, who was born a Moslem, and who 
some years ago became a Christian. As soon as 
he declared his change of faith he was seized and 
sent in irons to Aintab, and subsequently to Con- 
stantinople. From the capital he was exiled to a 
provincial town, and now, after seven ati of 
forced absence from his native city, he re- 
turned there, hoping to join his family and 
live in e. As it seemed uncertain whether 
‘he would be safe in thus returning where 


to the Governor-General of the province. This 
ofticer declared that personally he was ready to 
adopt to the fullest extent the principle of re- 
‘ligious liberty, and would use, if necessary, the 
entire power of the Government to protect this 
man, yet as he had been sent intoexile by Imperial 
‘authority, the question of his return to his native 
city must be decided by the Porte: in the mean- 
time the man must not remain with his family in 
his native place and in his own house. He has 
therefore again gone forth as a wanderer, shunning 
publicity and concealing his real character and sen- 
timents, as though he were guilty of some great 
crime. The only fault chargedagvinst him is that he 


has become a Christian. It is certainly an advance | 


‘on the old methods and usages of fifty and one hun- 
dred years ago that this. man is permitted to live, 
‘but this is not religious liberty : the man lives, 
‘but he lives by skulking and concealment, by 
abandoning his wife and children and home, and 
he lives under a constant fear lest he may at any 
moment be seized and to death. I am aware 
that most Mahomedans and even many who are 
in high positions under the Government have the 
impression that those who urge the execution of the 
pledges given im regard to religious liberty 
in key do so with the hope and expecta- 
tion that, when these pledges are redeemed, great 
numbers of Moslems will become Christians. That 


some persons entertain such ho may be quite 
true. I have already me sc that 
such persons are likely to be disappointed, at least 
for the present. The question of | religious liberty 
in this country, however, cannot be kept within 
the narrow limits thus assigned to it ; such liberty 
is doubtless one of the natural and inalienable 
tights of man, and no Government can justly take 
that right from him. Moreover, such liberty is 
both a sign-and a cause of intellectual freedom and 
activity. The nt tendency of the world is 
strongly towa such liberty. Whether Maho- 
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justice has been meted out to the guilty. 


‘ 


the literary assistant of Dr. 
another formal declaration of this kind 
made, yet I must adhere tomy opinion 
‘declaration, like'so mauy others,-is mace for poli- 
tical purposes and without a sincere intention 
cartying it into execution. «It resembles: the de- 
clarations so often made, and:repeated even in the 
Treaty of Berlin, that the testimony of Christians 
and Moslems shall be received without distinc- 
tion in Turkish courts. No one with the smallest 
acquaintance with Turkish courts in the in- 
terior of the country will claim that any effort 
whatever is made to give effect to this declaration. 
We have lately had a case in this city which well 
illustrates this point. Last » when the pil- 
grims from Mecca returned hate, as usual great 
numbers of the inhabitants went out to meet them 
—the Moslems to welcome their friends and the 
Christians as spectators of the returning cafavan. | 
Oneyoung Moslem of Aintab rode up to a company 
of Christians and fired his pistol at them” the: 
pistol was not loaded with ball, but the powder and 
wadding struck a Christian in the face and de- 
stroyed one of his eyes ; the Moslem was arrested 
and condemned to a short term of imprisonment 
‘and to pay a certain fine as damages ; he served 
out his term, but refused to pay the fine ; the 
Christian has long been trying to collect the fine, 
but without success. While Said Pasha was here 


ae he gave special orders that the case should 
be tried anew and decided justly. After the Vali 


|had gone the Christian appeared before the Cadi 


| 


with his witnesses, who happened to be all Chris- 
tians. The Cadi daclinnd: to receive their testi- 
mony entirely on the und that they were 
Ghristians, and declared that in criminal suits be- 
tween Moslems and Christians only the testimony 
of Moslems could be admitted. I advised the 
Christian to appeal on this point to the Vali, but: 
friends interfered, and induced the father of the 
young man who committed the assault to pay the 
‘Christian 40 silver medjiehs(about £610s.), and this 
pay sum the Christian accepted, and released his 

ilant from all further obligations. Subsequent 


to the assault I made the acquaintance of both par- — 


ties, and therefore:can vouch for the correctness of 
this statement. I mention the case to show thatthe 
oft-repeated declaration that the testimony of Chris- 
tians is now admitted in Turkish courts is untrue. 
Such declarations are made in several treaties, and 
are pointed at with considerable pride by the 
friends of the Turks as anevidence of the readi- 
ness Of Moslems to change their methods in the in- 
terest of progress and civilization. The fact is,that 
so far as the interior of the country is concerned; 
such declarations remain a dead letter,the only effect: 
of which is to irritate the Moslems and disg 

point the Christians. Iam glad, however, to ‘be: 
able to report one act of justice that has Sent 
thoroughly carried out by his Excellency Sai 

Pasha, the Vali of this province. Your readers 
will remember that last summer I reported a’ 
shameful assault upon an Armenian family in a, 
| vineyard near Aintab. The Turks who calle the 
assault were arrested, but through the influence: 
of an influential Turk here two of: the 
men were released. The Caimacam was as- 
sured that his management of this case would 
be watched with special and sharp interest ; 
he therefore re-arrested the men who had been re- 


leased, and after a preliminary trial six of pa 
assailants were sent to Aleppo to receive further 


examination und the punishment due to their) — 


crimes. J learn from good authority that they 
have all been sentenced to imprisonment for three 
years each. This is just, and will go far to pre- 
vent such crimes in thefuture. In the meantime 
the mother of the family, the Protestant woman on 
whose testimony mainly I made the statement 
which I sent:to you, has died. Her husband tells 
me that she never recovered from the shock of that 
terrible night, and it was his own impression that 
that assault had some connexion with her death. 
Dr. $ —, however, who conducted a post mortem 
examination of the woman, informs me that he 
could discover no evidence of a connexion between 
that assault and the disease which caused her death. 
The father tells me that one of the sons, Wilo 
was badly cut on the hand and arm, will 


as the fingers of one hand are contracted in such a: 


of this case, gave special orders that every effort be| 
made to secure the arrest and ishment of the | 
ruffians. His Excellency will glad to know} 
that, in thisinstanee at least, some degree of 


"EDUCATION AMONG THE ARMENIANS. | 
| 
‘FROM A CORRESPONDENT RESIDING IN ARMENIA.) 


- Qne of the last public acts of the late Dean 
Stanley was to preside at a meeting in the 
_ Jerusalem Chamber which was called to 
consider the interests of ithe Armenians 
in respect to education. The incident il- 
lustrates the wide-reaching sympathies of the 
‘Dean. It may be truly said of him that he 
was interested in whatever pertained to the happi- 
ness and progress of mankind in all parts of the 
world ; he took a special interest in the old races 
that from the earliest times have inhabited the 
coast of the Mediterranean and have lived on the 


 table-lands of what is now known as Asiatic 
Turkey. Among the beautiful offerin 
that were laid on the newly-made grave of the} 
late Dean none was more suggestive than the) 
floral Tribute of gratitude from the Armenians.” 
Strangers in a foreign land, their hearts had been 
deeply touched by the fact that a man so eminent 
and so absorbed in public and private affairs 
should turn aside to consider the wants of a dis- 
tant and long-suffering people. Who, then, are the 
Armenians, and what is the question of education 
- among them which is attracting so much public 
‘attention at the present time? I shall try to 
answer these questions in the briefest possible 
manner, only premising that the limits of this 
article will admit suggestive hints rather than an 
exhaustive treatment of an interesting subject. 
The original home of the Armenian race may be 
defined geographically as near the sources of the 
river Euphrates. St. Martin, in his ‘‘ Mémoires 
sur ]’Arménie,’’ informs us that Armenia Major | 
was boundedon the north by Georgia and the Cau- 
casian Mountains ; on the sonth by a line that) 
would pass near Diarbekir, at about 38deg. north 
latitude ; onthe west by the western branch of. 
the Euphrates ; and on the east by the Caspian 
Sea. The Greek geographers frequently mention 
Armenia Minor, which lay to the west and south 
of Armenia Major, and included part of Northern 
Syria,Cilicia,andKaramania. Oorfa,in Mesopotamia, 
and Ceesarea, at the foot of Mount Argsus, were. 
both in Armenia Minor. The region whose limits 
ere thus briefly defined has a pure climate, and is 
well adapted to produce a race of healthy and 
vigorous men. Such we find the Armenians to be, 
and such they have been in all their past history ; 
no better specimens of physical strength can be 
found in any country than the representatives of 
that race who come from the region about Lake 
Van to find employment at Constantinople as 
‘¢ hamals,’’ or porters, in the Oustom-house of 
that great capital. These men are not above 
medium height, but they have broad shoulders, 
compact, firmly-knit frames, and are able to carry 
on their backs loads from which the strongest | 
Europeans would hopelessly shrink ; in their phy- 
sical power they show plainly the influence of the | 
bracing climate in which they were born and | y 
reared. Of the history of the Armenian race it 
must be admitted that its earliest periods, like 
the early periods of the other old races of the 
world, are not authentic. This, however, must 
also be admitted—that the Armenians can trace 
thoir history as far back among the races of the 
world as autheutic history goes ; their traditions 
also are very positive and strong in regard.to the 
enealogy and geographical position of their raco 
fore the clearly-defined historic period. This 
much seems clear and well-established—that, like 
_ the Jews,they are one of the old races of the world 
and that they have clung with remarkable 
_ tenacity to the traditions of their fathers, to their 
- own language, and to a certain national spirit or 
_ patriotic pride, which has too often exhibited a 
jad contrast with the humiliation in which they 
tava ever been held by their haughty conquerors, 
Ata very early period tue Armenians embraced 
the Christian religion ; their king was baptized as 
a Christian before the Emperor Constantine made 
a public profession of Christianity, and through all 
the varying fortunes of the nation the Armenians 
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‘have adhered firmly to their religiods faith. With 
‘unimportant exceptions, they have submitted 
‘neither .to the Pope of Rome, nor to the Greek 
‘Patriarch of Constantinople, nor to the Orthodox 
Church of Russia ; althongh comparatively few in 
numbers, they have chosen to hold themselves in- 


dependent of all other communions and to pre- , 
‘serve a, separate Church organization having its’ 
head-quatters at Etchmiadzin, in Russia, near the’ 
borders of Turkey and Persia. It has been a ques-. 
tion of late years whether the Protestant Churches: 
in Western Europe should recognize the bishops 
and other ecclesiastics of the Armenian Church as 
‘on the same level with their own ; the discussion: 
_ of this question dors not fall within the province 
_ of this article. It is, however, proper and import- 
ant to remark that, as a rule, those ecclesiastics 
have been noted for their lack of education and 
for their willingness to see their people remain for 
centuries in the grossest ignorance. in more 
recent times. when a strong desire for education 
has begun to manifest itself among the Armenians, 
that desire has received. but a feeble indorsement 
from a majority of the Armenian ecclesiastics. We 
gay “ majority,’ for it must be admitted that 
there are a few members of the ecclesiastical order. 
§nthe Armenian Church who take adeep and 
practical interest in the work of education among 
their people. The difticulties to be overcome in. 
éstablishing good schools among the Armenians | 
are certainly very considerable. The first and 
greatest of these undoubtedly is the general 
joverty of the people, especially in the province of 
Armenia itself. It is in that province that the 
atest numbers of Armenians are found, and 
tis just in that province that they have been most 
exposed to and extortion from their 
Kurdish neighbours. The condition of the 
_ Armenians in Kurdistan and about the sources 
of theEuphrates has at last attracted the attention | 
of the great Powers of Europe, and it is to be hoped 
- that efficient measures will be taken to induce the 
orte to furnish real protection to its Christian 
subjects in that part of its dominions. Itshould 
be remembered, however, that the present reign of 
wlessness and disorder in that part of Turkey is. 
not a new thing. As a matter of fact, it has existed 
ever since the conquest of Asia Minor by the 
Ottoman Turks. The result of this long subjection 
of the Armenian and Nestorian Christians to the 
semi-savage Kurds is that the Christians have been 
reducéd to a state of poverty which must be seen 
in order to be fully realized. Tens of thousands of 
Armenians have escaped into Russia, leaving their 
ruined villages and uncultivated fields to testify 
ta the indifference, if not to the positive wicked- 
ness of their inefficient rulers. The Christians who 
_ still remain in the country inhabit villages of the 
most wretched description ; the houses are half- 
buried in the earth, and into theee dark and un- 
comfortable hovels the inhabitants gather theic 
flocks, and all—animals, men, women, and 
children—sleep in common apartments. The 
fathers know well, as they lie down to rest, that 
they may be aroused at any moment by the 
haughty summons or the wild shouts of their 
dreaded enemies, the Kurds ; they also know that 
any hesitation in obeying the commands of their 
oppressors will ‘be followed by acts of instant and 
wanton violence, for which redress will be im- 
possible. 

These men are engaged in a constant strugglo 
for life and for daily bread ; how can we ex- 
pect that they will be inclined to think of the 

education of their sons and daughters? Yet to 
their credit it must be said that, even in the very 
heart of Armenia and Kurdistan, the efforts of 
the American missionaries and of others to open 


common schools in the Armenian villages have 
met with a most hearty response ; the people have | 
everywhere been ready and eager, not only to send | 

' their children to such schools, but to contribute 
out of their scanty means towards the salaries of 
the teachers. We have mentioned the regions: 
familiarly known as Armenia because there the 
aang of Armenians in the population is 
rger than in any other part of Turkey, and also 


because there the greatest poverty prevails 
and the social grade of the Christians is lower 
than it is elsewhere in the country. In the 


western part of Asia Minor, in Mesopotamia and | 


gouth of the Taurus Mountains, in Cilicia and 
Northern Syria there are great numbers of Arme- 
niuns who have not been subjected to the harsh 
treatment which the members of the same race 
have received in the north-eastern provinces of 
Turkey. As compared with these last-named 
‘provinces, it is found that in other: parts of 

key there is a semblance of an organized 
government, although it cannot be said that the 
government is good or efficient. Wherever there is 


any organization that deserves the name of 
overnment in Turkey there the condition of the 
iangs and of the other Christian races is, on 


‘schools, for boys, 
—— seminaries, seminaries for girls, and 
co 


where, but they are industrious and frugal and 
ready to seize every opportunity to make their 


The Armenians in those parts of Turkey of which 


we now speak might expected to do much 
towards establishing schools in their own towns 


a little guidance and assistance. Next to the 
impoverished condition of the people, the greatest 
obstacle to the immediate establishment of good 
schools among the Armenians is the lack cf 


Armenian village, there is an earnest demand for 
teachers for common schools ; the people often 


schools will be followed by the happie&t results. 
Scattered as they are throughout Asiatic Turkey, 
if the Armenians can be educated and brought 
forward in their social position they will exert a 
powerful influence in the reorganization and 
regeneration of the Turkish Empire. 

efore approaching the question as to the kind 
and degree of aid which should be furnished to the 
Armenians in respect to education, let me briefly 
glance at what has already been accomplished in 
this direction. Doubtless all who are familiar 
with the subject will acknowledge that the Ameri- 
cans have made the first and most extended efforts 
for the education of the Armenian people. These 
efforts began at Constantinople in the year 1831, 
and have been steadily pursued, without inter- 
or during the past half century. The 
oficial reports now before me give many 
interesting facts in —— to the general system 
of schools which the Americans have established 
among the Armenians in Asiatic Turkey ard 
which are now in successful operation. Some of 
these facts I will plsco before your readers. The 
schools under the care of the Americans are of 


are the :—Common schools, _ high 
igh schools for girls, theo- 


leges. 

A brief notice of each of these classes of 
schools will not be out of place. The common 
schools are the most elementary in character ; the 
average age of the children in this class of schools 
is from seven to 11 years ; the principal lessons 
are reading, spelling, writing, the elements of 
arithmetic, geography, and Scripture history ; the 
number of these common schools is 424, and the 

number of scholars in attendance is 14,454. These. 
schools are what may be called mixed schools, as 
they are attended by boys and girls together, and 
they form the basis of the general school system,the 
natural feeders of all the schools of a higher class. 
As related to the general re ress of the masses of 
the peopls,the common schools are more important 
than any other class ; for itis in them that young 
Armenians of both sexes obtain a good knowledge 
of reading and writing and of the simple rules and 
elements of arithmetic and geography. It certainly 
must be acknowledged that it is better for a people 
that a large number shouldbe well grounded in 
these first elements of knowledge than that a few 
should be carried forward to a high degree while 


the masses remain in gross ignorance. In an 
Oriental country like Turkey it has been found 
impracticable to educate boys and girls together 


beyond the age of 11 or 12 years ; for this reason 
separate schools of a higher class for those of each 
sex have been ssabtiahed by the Americans 
—— the Armenians. These are called high 
schools. Unfortunately the statistics in regard to 
this class of schools are incomplete ; but they 
appear to exist at all the central towns and villages 
where the Americans are at work, The studies 


pursued in these schools are, of course, an advance 
upon, yet they are similar in character to those 
pursued in the lower schools. Arithmetic and. 


geographies of a higher character are used, while 
other studies, such as Turkish and Armenian 
grammar, the Turkish language as written with 
the Arabic character, and an elementary work on 


| physiology are introduced. Some degree of atten- 
_tion.is also given in the high schools to original 


circumstances'more tolerable and_ to secure the, 
future prosperity and happiness of their children. | 


suitable teachers. This want is not easily 
supplied. Tnrovghont Asia Minor, from every 


the whole, improving. True, they poor every-. 


and villages, although at first they would need not | 


declare that they are ready to furnish the school- 

rooms and pay a portion, if not all, the salari€s of | 
the teachers ; but the teachers are not to te/| 
found. This demand reveala a wide field for the | 
exercise of the highest kindof philanthropy ; | 
considering the intellectual ability and substantial | 
character of the Armenian race there_can be little | 
doubt that a response to this earneat plea for | 


|several kinds, the most prominent of which|. 
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‘EDUCATION AMONG THE ARMENIANS. 


f be: class are ex- | 
ted to prepare girls .for the seminaries | wre | 
irla and ‘the bose enter the colleges. (FRom CORRERRONDENT RESIDING IN ARMENIA.) 
\ The girls’ seminaries are, doubtless, among) _ An examination of an ordinary map of Turkey 


the most useful of the many institutions | 
that have been established by the Ameri-| 
cans in Turkey. They are found at Constan-/| 
tinople, Brusa, Baghchejuk, near the head of 
/ i the Gulf of Nicomedia, Marsovan, Cesarea, | 


will show that’ important geographical centres 
_ have been chosen for the location of the colleges 
mentioned in my last letter (The Times, October 
12). A full programme of the course of study 
$n only one of these colleges is before me, 
- but this programme may fairly be taken, doubt-: 
less, as giving the general scope and purpose 


Kharpoot, Erzeroum, Bitpis, at the western end of 
Lake Van, Van, Mardin, Hadjins in the Taurus| & 
mountains, Marash, and Aintab, in what is com- 


dates from all races and all classes of the different | 


race. The course of study in each seminary is a 
marked advance upon the studies pursued in the 


number of girls in these seminaries, but I have 


is. less than 25 or 30; while in several cases 

| between 50 and 60 are reported as in attendance. 

To this statement the seminary at Marash, which 

has been but recently established, should be made 

jan exception. It would, I judge, be. quite safe 

| to apes the average number of Armenian girls in 
eac 


When we remember that these girls are chosen 
with special care and are brought together from 


be seen that the influence of these seminaries for 
women in Asia Minor must be great. It is grati- 


junder the direct care of 32 unmarried, well- 
| educated American ladies. These ladies appear to 
have devoted themselves to this philanthropic 


raise. 
if We come next to the colleges for youn 
men. Of these the Americans have establish 
four in the Turkish Empire, which are located at 
Constantinople, Beyrout, Aintab, and Kharpoot. 
The college at Beyrout is for the Arabic-speaking 
races, and therefore does not fall within the 
peer purpose of this article, as the number of 
menians who know the Arabic language is 
small. The Robert College at Constantinople has 
among its students representatives of nearly all 
the races found in Turkey. The race most largely 
represented is the Bulgarian, and the next in 
order ia the Armenian. Of the 87 students in the 
college at Aintab, with three exceptions all are 
Armenians ; while the college at Kharpoot, located 
as it is in the midst of a large Armenian 
community and surrounded by hundreds of 
flourishing Armenian towns and villages, has 
only Armenian students. A _ fifth college 
has recently been projected. This college 
will be located at Marsovan, two days’ journey 


south of Samsun, on the Black Sea. The resolution | 


to establish the college last mentioned appears to 


have been reached in consequence of the earnest 


pleas of the Armenians in a great number of towns 
and viilages in the northern part of Asia Minor 
proper and along the southern shores of the Black 
nee 1 propose to vontinue this subjectin another 
_detter. 


monly called Central Turkey. Thus it will be seen | 
that the seminaries for girls are 13 in number. | 
While these semiuaries are open to suitable candi- | 


communities, as a matter of fact nearly all the | 
girls in actual attendance are of the Armenian | 


high schools. Much attention is given to the | 
Armenian, Turkish, and English languages, to | 
eo ee composition and music, to Bible history, | 
and to different branchgs of natural science; while, | 
for obvious reasons, special attention is paid to the | 
theory and practice of teaching. The reports do| 
not contain a complete statement of the whole | 


noticed no seminary where the number of scholars | 


seminary at 30, which gives us a total of 390. | 


| many different towns and villages, it is easy to | 
| the improvement of the character and condition of | 


| fying to know that the seminaries for girls are! 


work with a comprehensiveness of purpose anda} 
 fixedness of determination worthy of the highest | 


of all the colleges. I find it stated on the 


printed programme of the college at Aintab that 
the studies there mentioned, with two exceptions, 


botany and calculus, have been pursued by the 
students during the past year. Before giving the 
list, however, it is proper to mention that the 
studies cover two years in the preparatory depart- 
ment of the college as well as four years in the 
** Prepara Department. — ear— ish, modern | 
Turkish arithmetic, bra, phy ; 2d: 
year—English, modern Armenian, Turkish, hig er algebra, ' 
physiology, Armenian history, Turkish history. 
** College Department. —lst Arme-, 
nian, Turkish, geometry, physical geography, natural 
history ; 2d year—English, ancient Armenian, Turkish 
uuiversal history, trigonometry and surveying, natural 
pat astronomy ; 3d year—English, elements of 
urkish law, history of civilization, botany, mental 
philosophy, chemistry, analytical geometry, political 
economy, mineralogy ; 4th year—history of philosophy, 
rhetoric, moral philosophy,logic, evidences ot Christianity, 
geology, elements of analytical chemistry, calculus, mathe- 
matical astronomy,” 
To this list should be added the daily study of the 
Christian Scriptures, original composition, and 
weekly exercises in declamation. It should be 
added, also,that a medical department is connected 
with the college at Aintab, and, although but in 
its infancy, this departinent is already doing im- 
portant service in training young men for the 
practice of medicine and surgery. It is much to 
the credit of the Armenians that young men among 
them who have not enjoyed the advantages of 
culture at home can enter these colleges and pursue 


successfully such studies as those mentioned in the 


above list. There remain to be mentioned the 
theological seminaries or halis for the specialtrain- 


ing of young men for the ministry. Of these there 


are four, at Marsovan, Kharpoot, Mardin, and 
Marash. The one at Mardin is for young men who 
speak Arabic and are not of the Armenian race. 
More attention has been bestowed upon these 
theological halls by the Americans than upon any 
other department of their work in Asia Minor. 
The studies taught in them are those usually 


‘pursued in similar institutions in other countries. 


A good degree of success has crowned the efforts 
that have been made to furnish the Protestant con- 
gregations with educated ministers. Some of those 
ministers, as at Diarbekir, Kharpoot. Cesarea, 
Oorfa, and Aintab, are acknowledged leaders of 
public opinion, and are doing efficient service in 
the general work of reformation now in progress in 
the country. 

I have thus devoted considerable space to this 
statement of what the Americans are doing for 
education in Asiatic Turkey, partly because of the 
extended character of the work itself and partly 
because there is in England a lack of informa- 
tion in regard to this whole subject. Before — 
leaving this topic it may not be improper to re- 
mark that’ the expenditure of the American 
Board of Commissioners in Turkey during the 
past year for education alone is officially reported 
at £19,145. 

My next inquiry must be, what are the 
Armenians themselves doing for the cause of edu- 
cation in Turkey ? The Armenians are divided 
into three principal classes or secte—the 
Gregorians, the Protestants, and the Catholics. 
The Catholic and Protestant Armenians are few 
in number as compared with the Gregorians. All 
three of these classes are beginning to manifest a 
deep interest in education, but, in proportion to 
their numbers and ability, it ‘appears that the 
Protestauts are more earnest and persevering in 
their efforts to establish good schools than either 
of the cther sects. Unfortunately, none of these 
different branches of the Armenian people have 
published carefully prepared returns as to their 
schools and the amount which they annually 
expend for the support of such schools. It is plain, 


however, that all are taking new and deep interest | 
in education. Gregorian Armenians are’ 
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/ NOt exis within the memory of man. They | sioners after another to the borders of the dis- | 


are also enlarging and*<improving the half- 
organized schools that. alteady existed in most 
their large towns and’yill ces. The members 
of what is cften ealled the O14 Armenian Church, — 
and who form probably: four-fifths of all the 
_ Armenians in Turkey, ate not unwilling to give for 
_ the support of common and high schools, espe- 
_ cially when they see that the schools are of a good 
| Character and are doirg good work. The Grego- 
' fians, however, are often much discouraged by the 
_ Obstacle so common in Turkey—the difficulty of 
_ finding good teachers ; in fact, this difficulty not 
_ infrequently amounts to the impossibility of 
- finding any teachers at all. In many places the 
Gregorian Armenians are quite ready tu erect 
suitable buildings and to pay the saliries of com- 
petent te:chers, but are unable to secure this first. 
and most essential factor in a good school. The 
eit demand for schools and good te chers among 
the Gregorian Armenians has fed to the formation " 
et Const:ntinople of what is known as*‘ The : 
United Armeniin Society.”” The object of this 
society, as given in their published circular, is. a 
: ere Sere of gratuitous instruction in | remark is too obvious to b ry, yet experi- 
its chief centres of oper.tion, for the in, | and waste funds that are contributed to 


' has hitherto been able to afford is divided into’ | agents who are accustomed to keep accounts and 
: . |to expend money for any purposes whatever is 


two classes—lst, Primary—elementa 
mary higher—education suitable t ita) the enterprise, it is important that those who 
| 0 capitals apd | become interested in this wurk should continue 


large towns.’’ The society pro ] | 
blish a system of normal te eels, thy pa — that interest through a period of years until sub- 
of which wi'l be to furnish qualified teachers stantial results are secured; but this.“ interest 

} cannot be aroused and retained unless those who 


flor the elementary and high schools. The: | : 
number of with th | contribute to this object are convinced by the 
| , lainest evidence that their contributions have 


the care of this society is reported as 2 OVS 
and 1,153 girls, or 3816 in all. The ate een well used. It may be difficult to secure 


_ the society is stated to be about £5,000. € | reliable agents for the distribution of such funds, | 
It was for the purpose of aiding, to some but this certainly should be the first aim of those 
extent, this United Armenian Society of Con- who appeal to the public for such funds. Another | 
_ stantinople that the meeting in the Jerusalem | suggestion I would make is that aid to the 
- Chamber to which I have already referred, under | Armenians should be given on the express con- 
the presidency of Dean Stanley, was held in J uly | dition that those who are aided make real and 
last. A committee of leading men was at that|’ continued efforts to help themselves. It would be 
_ Mme appointed to prosecute the undertaking but’ | worse than useless, it would lead to great positive 
the lamented death of the Dean and the separa- levils were the Armenians, even in the most 
tion of those interested in the enterprise for the disturbed and oppressed districts, to get the idea 
summer recess seem to have delayed action. It is| that British liberality is to supply all their wants 
to be hoped, however, that an enterprise so worthy in respect to education, and that they themselves 
of the sympathy of the people of Great Britain are simply to sit still, as deeply interested, but 
may not abandoned. There can be no doubt! inactive spectators, while aid froma distant land 
that the Armenians need assistance in respect to supports all their schools. Self-reliance is a 
educativn, and there can be nodoubt that they will | difficult lesson for all Orientals to learn, but 1t is 
be quick to avail themselves‘of all the assistance a lesson which they all must learn if they are ever 
given them and to profit by such assistance. It is to be worthy of free institutions. Every penny 
plain also that many wealthy and benevolent per- given to the Armenians on what is well called the | 
sons in England will be disposed to render this principle of self-support will be of real service to 
assistance whenever they are convinced that their | them, while every penny that is given to them 
_eontributions will be wisely expended to accom- absolutely, without any regard to what they may 
_ plish the purpose for which they were given. In do for themselves, will, probably, in’ the long run, 
_ these circumstances a few suggestions will not be do them more harm than good. There:should be 


turbed provinces and by beach mises of what | | 
is about to be done, but the act remains that | ‘ 
nothing has been done, while it is proved, beyond | 
\the possibility of contradiction, that the condi-| 
tion of the Armenians to-day in those disturbed | 
provinces is worse than it was when the Treaty || 
of Berlin was signed, That the present Britis F 
| Government is fully aware of the state of things 
in those provinces and is earnestly trying to 
change that state of things for the better there | 
can no doubt. It will be well, however, | 
for the British public to make it clear that 
it is not the Government alone that has a know-) 
ledge of. the facts of this important case ; || 
it should also be made clear that an entire aban- 
donment of the ordinary functions of Government 
cannot be tolerated in any country whose Govern- | 
ment has taken its place among the civilized |, 
nations of the world. | | ) 


Another I would make is that/ 
ab care should be taken in the distribution of | 
unds that may be raised to promote the education | 
of the Armenians. It may be thought that this | 


out of place. And the first suggestion I would 
_ make is that every possible. effort should be made 
_ tosecure to the Armenians their rights of pro- 
perty ; it can hardly be‘expected that men will | 
take an interest in edueation who are liable to 
have their houses burnt over their heads. A 


|an uncompromising adherence to this principle of 


self-support if wide and good results are to come 
from the efforts which British philanthropists may 
be induced to m ke for the cause of education 
among the Armenians. However poor the inhabi- 
tants of an Armenian village may be, they can 


give something towards the establishment of a 
common school in their village, and if they should 
insist that they must be aided without makin 
any effort themselves to support the school, har 
as it might be for the children, in my judgment it 
would be plain that the time for establishing such 
a school had better be delayed until the people | 
come to a better mind. Of course, I would not 
urge that they, in their great poverty, should be 
jexpected to give large sums, but the should be 
| expected and required to give according to their 
ability. Money given them on any other prnaipie | 
‘will prove a curse and nota blessing. One other 
suggestion remains to be ‘made, which is that care 
‘should be taken not to grant too much aid to the 
Armenians of any particular locality. The number | 
‘to be aided is very large, and the people to be} 
‘assisted are scattered over a great extent of 
‘country ; it must be expected that earnest pleas . 
‘will come from many quarters. It should be 
remembered that the expense of living in Asiatic 
Turkey is small, and that a little money, if well 
used. can be made to do & great deal. So far as 
possible every rea! want 8 ould be met, but an |} 
| expenditure beyond the real necessities of each 
ease must work great harm. Money, like many 
‘of the forces of nature, is a most useful and 
powerful agent when kept under proper control, | 


well-built school-house in: Kiirdistan would be to 
the lawless Kurds an the prosperity | 
of the village in which it should.be found, and 
therefore,a new incentive to plunder and rob- 
bery. I am aware that-I shall met with 
the statement that, hard ag the lot of the Arme- | 
wane may be, they are, afterall, the subjects of 
0 Ottoman Government, and with the rights of | 
t Government in dealing with its own subjec 
other nations cannot interfere. The reply is o 
vious, that other nations already have interfered 
m= is shown: by the 61st’ Article of the Treat ‘of 
—. By that article the Porte pledged itself to 
ta 6 measures to protect the inhabitants cof those 
rovinces where Armenians arefound. The world 


ows that this pledge has not been 
need but refer: ren reports of the Brith 
Hs nsuls and- Vice-Consuls recently issued by the 
ritish Government'‘‘ respecting the condition of 
the populations of Asia: Minor and Syria ’’ to 
—- that, so far as the Armenians are concerned 
6lst'Article of the Treaty of Berlin is a dead 
letter. Nota little dust has been thrown in the 
Commis< 


eyes of Europe by sending one batch of 
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escapes control. 


That the Armenians havea future before them 
| ¢here can be little doubt, but the real character of 
| that {ucure is yet to be decided. Their trials have 
, Western World; the representatives of the 
| British Government especially have taken much 
pains to make known that sympathy in many 
' practical ways ; great numbers, also, of the people 


‘of Great Britain have turned their attention | 
to the: sufferings and to the wants of the |: 
‘Armenians. . What shall -be the future of | 


{this interesting people? The answer to this 
uestion ‘will’ be determined in great measure 


young Armenians of the’ present generation re- 
| ceive... That education, in my judgment, should 
be solid rather than brilliant; should 

Christian, and not based on the pantheistic or 
materialistic iy of: modern times. It 
should be broad in the best sense, and it should 
aim to suppress rather than increase the vanity 


| book written by Mr. 


Bryce went to the trouble and expense of seeing 


j their characteristics in the region where the race 


closing his account of the Armenians, Mr. Bryce 
says :— 


away from the Armenians of Turkey. But. whoever con- 


they now show cannot but believe that better days are in 
‘store for them. A race that has endured so steadfastly 


must have hone and sinew in it. Whether it will develop 


p civilization of its own no onecan predict; but when 
once the dying tyranny that has c it is dead, it may 


- fairly hope, with its industry, frugality, and quick intelli- 


gence, to res‘ore prosperity to countries which war’ 
oppression have made almost a desert.” 


Sud destructive power 


‘ awakened to a high degree the sympathies of the | 


y the kind and degree of education which} 


and pride of the Armenian race. I cannot better | 
close this article than by quoting a passage from a | 
ames Bryce, M.P., and | 
entitled ‘‘ Transcaucasia and -Ararat.’’ Mr. | 


the Armenians in their own homes and studying | 
had its origin. I commend his book toall who| 


wish to enter into this subject more extensively | 
than has been possible in this brief article. In| 


** For the t, help and deliverance seem to be far | 


siders their history and marks the aigns of awakening life 


deeds that have fallen under my own “Observation. Lcon- 
. teas, also, that we do wear “‘ frock oats,” and that we do — 
go about preaching,” but I must take exception to the 
 chimneypot bats.” That is a cruelslander. I have 
lived in Turkey 26 years, and have never seen a missionary 
in that country with such a hat. It may be true, however, 
thet we do not give as much attentionas we ought to what 
Dean Stanley once aptly described: as.“ questions of — 
4 clothes.’’?. Nor do weattempt to “ force ”’ the people to 
‘ accept dogmas of any kind. The intelligent. portion ot the 
English people are so well acquainted with the work of Ame- 
rican missionaries in Turkey that it is unnecessary for me to 
enter upon a general defence of that work. Your readers may 
be interested to know, however, how little. attention Mrs. 
-Scott-Stevenson gave to the examination of what we are 
doing at Aintab. We have there four congregations of 
Protestant Christians ; connected with these 


congregations “are persons ; ve 12 common 
schools, in which there are 600 children ; a seminary for 
girls, from which have gone forth nearly 100 graduates to 
labour among their own people ; there isa college also at 
| Aintab ; if Mrs. Scott-Stevenson had taken pains to visit 
it, she would have found nearly 100 young men earnestly 
pursuing their studies under competent teachers. Would 
it not have been well for this Knglish lady, as she was 
making a tour of exploration, to have looked in upon these 
institations, especially upon the one that’ has for its object 
the education and elevation of those of her own sex? She 
is quite correct in saying that she ‘‘ did nothing of the 
kind.” She “ carefully abstained” from applying for 
information to those most competent to give it, yet she 
does not hesitate to hold up to ridicule persons of whose 
work she evidently knows so little, and whose thresholds 
she refused in disdain to cross. Had Mrs. Scott-Stevenson 
called upon me, or allowed me to call upon her, it would | 
have given me special pleasure to place before her — 
evidence in detail and of an unanswerable kind of the | 
exact truth of every statement made in any and all of 
the letters sent to the papers from Aintab against which 
she utters such a loud but ignorant protest. 1t would 
_bave given me pleasure also tv introduce this lady and her 
companions to some of the intelligent men and women who 
form our large native congregations at Aintab. A few 
moments’ conversation would bave convinced our English 
friends that these native “‘ converts ” are not such 
‘“‘ wretches ”’ as they are described to be. Certainly in 
their regard for truth and in their polite treatment of all 

strangers they are in advance of many who live in more 

civilized countries. As to the relations of the missivnaries 
with the foreign Consuls, the statements of this book are 


rule, I have found British Consuls 
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| TO ‘THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 
Sir,—My attention has been called to your notice of 


that their relations with the missionaries are of the most 
friendly sort. Occasionally there is a Consul who takes 
offence if a missionary dares make a communication to the 
public without asking his advice, and now and then such 
Consuls get into a white heat of rageif a missionary 
thoroughly exposes the corruption of Turkish officials ; 
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Mrs. Scott Stevenson’s book, entitled ‘* Our Ride Through 
Asia Minor,” which appeared in The Times of the 7th, and 
from reading the notice I have been led to read the book. 
On pages 83, 84, and 85 there are a number of statements 
in regard to the missionaries at Aintab, which seem to me 
calculated to make a wrong impression. May I beg a brief 
space in your columns to correct that impression? As I 
do not wish to do the authoress injustice, I will quote in 
fullthe statements to which I refer. Describing their 
departure from Aintab she says :— | 
‘¢ As we passed the mission station one of our party 
observed that probably the missionaries would be hurt on 
hearing that ish travellers, and one of them a lady, 
had stayed m town without paying thema visit. The 
truth is we had purposely abstained from doing anything 
of the kind. I had read letters from Aintab in the papers 
which thoroughly disgusted me by their narrow-minded- 
ness and repetition of exploded stories, old as the 
hills, of the persecution of the Christian by the Turk. I 
had heard, too, about Aintab, both in Beirut and Aleppo. 
‘There is no love lost between the foreign Consuls and the 
missionaries. The few converts made by the latter are 
wretches who only take up Christianity when their own 
people will have nothing more todo with them. As to the 
persecutions, I had made most careful inquiries at Aleppo, 
and every Consul told me the same tale—that they who 
lived on the spot were only able to verify the minutest 
—- of the stories which flourished in our newspapers. 


hese are generally exaggerated, when they are not com-~ 


plete fabrications. The missionaries do not intentionally 
misiead, but are themselves misled by over zeal to state 
things easily refuted.” 
After descri vg, Pog: kind treatment she had received 
from the Turks, . Scott Stevenson adds :— 
‘¢ Possibly the missionarics at Aintab have experienced 
different treatment. But how do they go about ? and 
hats » na orcing wu e—in theiz 
their childhood they have been taught to regard as simply 
abominable. Is not thisenough to arouse now and t 
the indignation of an ignerant peasantry 
Atter a rather graphio.picture of what would ‘happen to 


‘I hate the injustice of itall, Weljn England are apt 


to forget that are two sides to the question dnd 
that while the Moslem has no opportunity of making his — 


ievances known, our missionaries can flood the papers 
| with stories the truth of which cannot be traced.”’ 


- confess, Sir, that I belong to the number of mis- 
preter: whose general conduct and policy are thus 


phically placed before the English public. 1 reside at | 
btacarsy I was there when Mrs. Scott Stevenson visited | 
the place, andl acknowledge, also, that I have occa- | 
sionally «ritten to the papers in_ regard to certain mis- 


such cases, however, are rare. If Mrs. Scott-Stévenson 
will take pains to read the Government Blue-books for the 
past few years she will find that the reports of the Consuls 
in regard to the conduct of the ruling classes in Asiatic 
Turkey give a much darker picture than any ever drawn 


_ by over-zealous missionaries. 


In looking through the book, I have found many 
inaccuracies in details which I cannot ask the space to 
point out. (ne must suffice. The authoress speaks of the 
college building at Aintab as ‘‘ whitewashed.’ This is 
incorrect ; the building is not whitewashed ; it is made of 
the beautiful limestone which abounds around Aintab, 
This term comes instinctively to my mind as | think over 
the representations this lady has made in regard to the 
Turks. I cannot help feeling that she has ‘*‘ whitewashed ” 
them ; and when I remember the degraded condition of 
Turkish women I cannot help regretting that this operation 
has been performed by one of their own sex, and she an 
English lady. We are ially informed in the preface 
to this book that the authoress ‘‘ sent off the sheets for 
publication without my husband’s knowledge, and thu¢ 
made remonstrance ineffectual.”” The husband is always 
spoken of as ‘* Andrew.’’ The book is seapenoely written ; 
‘it may be more spicy in its present form, but many will 
feel that it would probably have been more truthful if 
‘** Andrew ”’ could have looked over and corrected the 
‘sheets before they went to the press. 
Paris, Nov. 14, OC. TROWBRIDGE, .. 


THUBE Dec. 1, 1881.] 
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le reply in the Times to the attack upon Chris#ian 
gnaries by Mrs. Scott Stevenson, in “O 
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HOW WE INDUCE OUR YOUNG 


consid ering this importatit topic wi “must, 
acknowledge, at the outset, that only a small ‘pro | 
portion of the educated young men in, ‘the evan- 
churches of ‘this Mission wish to ‘enter’ 
the ministry. ‘This is a fact which van not be denied, 
True there are a few young ‘men “of gh aracter 
and ‘good. abilities ‘who ex ect. to ‘study Th 
and become preachers of thie ol’ there 
many others who have started i in a ‘course of rh 
with much zeal ‘and ‘with some metimes rather loud 
expressions of their wish to enter the imihistry’ y 
| but, as they have advanced, their ‘geal ‘has ‘dimi- 
#, nished until at last. they. have lost ‘all desire and 
have given up all of becoming ministers of 
if the Gospel; so that we must confess there’ are 
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not many who are burning with a desire to “ER 
laim the words of eternal life to their fellow men. 
How can we account for this fact? Why is it that 
our young men do not wish to enter the Ministry? 
We cannot answer the question proposed for this 
Essay until we have answered other questions which 
relate to this important subject. 

»The following appear to be the, principal reasons 
why so few of the christian youhg men of this 
eng wish to enter, the Ministry. ae 

. The low state of piety in the churches. 
. [he small salaries paid by the churches to 
a pastors and preachers. 
3, The ease with which the pastoral relatic: | 1s 
dissolved. 


4, A lack of true respect and affection for their 
pastors. on the part of the churches. 


of “itedicine and. Teaching. 
6. A ‘lack of confidence in the present manige- 


tk 


ment of the Seminary, on the part of many of the 


hurches, pastors and. leading Tay yinen. 


of cooperation “between “Mission: ries 


and. ative. pastors. 


8. poe. rong desire on the part of" oi “young | 


men to go. to America. 


These appear to be the principal reasoths’ Why 
our Evangelical, christian young men | hesitate to’ 


. The attractions of other professions, uly 
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enter the Gospel ministry in this part of Turkey. 
It may be well for us to examine each one of 
these hinderances in order by itself. Let us then 
begin with the one mentioned last, in the list, the 
strong tendency of the young men in our native 
churches. to go to America or [Turope. That there 
- should be such a desire is most natural; young 
men who have spent their lives in the imperfectly 
civilized towns and villages of Turkey have a 
strong desire to see something of the world; some 
of our leading pastors, teachers and medical men 
have received their education in Germany, England, 
Scotland or the United States. Many of these , 
men are of high intellectual abilities and they — 
have studied under the most favorable circums- 
tances; they have made excellent progress and 
have taken high positions in the institutions where 
they have been trained and they are now exerting 
a wide and good influence in the communities 
among which they reside; some of them are 
able preachers, able professors, able physicians and 
surgeons or ab'e men of business, but their success 
is followed by this singular that nearly 
every boy in our high schools and colleges has 
the impression that if he also could go to America 
or Europe he would soon becomea learned, a wealthy. 
or a great man. Many young men, therefore, go to 
America who little preparation for 
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the’ ‘stiidies they wish’ ptirsue there, 
have siipporting themselves after. they 
reich that ‘éountry;' who “have sho personal frietds 
there and their ‘bright ‘hopes have ‘ended ‘in ‘bitter 


disappointment atid “often “in much sufferitis, ‘Fhe 


efforts’ aid! the means which such young Armenians 


have ‘used to’: procure entranée into’ Atierican ‘ins- 
tittitions’atid to’ obtain ‘their’ support in’ such ‘ins. 


titutioris have ‘often’ brought great discredit 


the ‘protestant “Armenians “of Turkey 


but a the whole Atinenian ‘people. Weare 


concerned with ‘this’ question; at present; however, 
‘as it affécts the ‘supply’: ‘of ministérs 


nativé ‘Armenian ‘churches’ of ‘Turkey. | “And this: 


raises the broad question whether native: churches 
im ‘Mission fields in'any country’ can depend ‘for 
their! pastors and preacliers upon’ young men 
ave réceiving or must: receive their education in 
fordign and distant lands? This question is ‘some- 
what béyond the’ limits of this essay yet it 1s closeiy 
cormected ‘with it: Common séniée seems to 
that the tain’ supply ‘of the ‘pastors in any country 
must” be 'édicated” or ‘near the ‘churches 
over whith they are to be ordained. entire ‘his- 
tory’ Sof ‘the chureh ‘shows “no essential ‘departure 
from ‘this’ rule! obvious! remedy for this 
of 'ydting' mei to America ‘is to bring the ‘advan- 
tages ‘of' American’ Theological education’ home’ 
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| the doors of the evangelieal churches in Turkey. 


_ When this is done in a thororigh and comprehensive 
/ manner we can not doubt that much of this desire to 
' go to America will cease. It will be understood at . 
last that a trip to Europe or the United States does 
not make every man a learned ora great man and 


that the chief end of study, mental discipline, can 
be secured’ at home as well as abroad. That some 
young men will go and should go to America from 
Turkey in order to study Theology there can be 
no doubt, and it is plain also that the American 
Board itself may and should, in certain cases,in- 


| vite young mien to America and pay their expenses 


that they may prepare themselves for important po- 
sitions in this country, but no one, probably, will 
be found who will claim that this is a practicable — 
method for the education of the great body of men 
who are needed as the pastors and preachers for 
the evangelical churches in this country. 

2. Another hinderance that meets young men who 
are thinking of entering the ministry in this 
country is a lack of full and hearty cooperation 
between the nativé pastors who have already been 
ordained and the Missionaries. 

It is doubtless true that the Central Turkey 
Mission is in a better condition, in this respect, 


than some of the other Missions in the Turkish 


Empire ,and it is also true that, of late, earnest 
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efforts have been made, both by the Missionaries 
and by the leading pastors and laymen, to come to 
a better understanding in regard to their mutual 
relations, privileges, duties and obligations. Stil! it 
must be confessed that there has not been in the 
past and there is not now that decree of confidence 
and cordiality detween the pastors and churches and 
the Missionaries which there ought to be. Some 
of the pastors have felt and still feel that they 
are unjustly excluded from the councils ot the Miss- 
idnaries and some Missionaries have complained (iat 
the pastors wish to crowd themselves in where t!icy 
do not belong. Thus there has come into existence 
a certain lack of interest in each other and in each 
others work; those engaged in rowing the gospel 
boat have not pulled exactly together. True there has 
bzen no open breach or contention between the na- 
tive pastors and Missionaries, but back of an external 
politeness there has been on both sides a good cea! 
of sharp criticism and complaint. As might be ex- 
pected this lack of entire confidence and cordiality 
has had a considerable influence in keeping * yung 
~ men out of the Ministry. Ifnative pastors fe ”:m- 
barrassed in their relations with Missionaries such 
pastors will not be very enthusiastic in trying to 
persuade young men to enter into the same em- 
barrassing relations. Of course young men them- 
selves hear more or less of these embarrassments 
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«1 are unpleasently and unfavorably influenced 
4, them when they are turning over, in their own 
uninds, the question of their life-work. The reme- 
y for this hinderance or evil is suggested by the 

‘are of the hinderance. Special and determined 

vorts should be made by the Missionaries, the 
»ostors and the churches to agree upon and carry in- 
to ee practice the best possible methods of coope- 
rion. When such methods are adopted and carri- 
«| out we shall see our christian young men 

ing their attention with new hopes and with 
oow zeal to the work of preparing themselves for 
he Gospel ministry. 

3. The third point which demands our attention © 
is a certain lack of confidence, on the part of some 
of the churches and pastors, in the present ma- 
nagement of the Theological Seminary. 

“Ti treating of this point I wish to disclaim 
at once and wholly all desire to attach any blame 
to any person or persons connected with the Se- 
minary; that the Missionaries in charge of the 
institution have labored most earnestly to build it 
up and make it successful and useful there can 
be no doubt, yet they themselves feel most 
keenly that in this difficult and important work 
tuey have not the cordial sympathy and support 
of the churches of the Mission; without such sym- 
pathy and snpport it is, of course, impossible for them 
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“to succeed, Perhaps the principal reason for this 


lack of confidence may be found in the fact that 


the churches have neither been called on to aid in 
the support of the Seminary nor have they been 
represented, to ahy considerable extent, in the 
corps of Professors. They have, as churches, had 
— dittle or no voice in fixing the course of study of 
the Seminary, or in making the rules for the admis- 


sion or control of its students; ina word the Theo: | 


logical Seminary has been purely an - institution 
of the Missionaries, established by them, managed 
wholly by them, the instruction given by them, an 
institution to which native pastors and churches 

have borne only the relation of outside spectators, 
- Such being the case we cannot wonder that it 
has failed to secure the confidence of those churches, 
yet this lack of confidence is not merely a hinde- 
rance to thé prosperity of the Seminary, it really 
‘makes its success, in any broad and proper sense, 
impossible. What then is the remedy for this very 
serious evil? Other measures may be useful but 
the essential thing to be done is to place the Se- 
minary in close and vital connection with the 
churches and this can only be accomplished by 
calling upon the churches to aid in its support, 
inviting them to an equal share with the Missio- 
naries in its management and giving them a proper 
representation in its Faculty. If, when these steps 
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' ‘are taken; thé confidence of the churches is not 4 

» seeured,; then all efforts to build up a good Theo- 

| logical Seminary in this Mission should be and | 

_ may well be abandoned. Nothing is more vitalto.< 

the life and growth of the churches than a well —@ 

educated ministry; thé pastors must, of course, be  * 

men of earnest piety but they mitist be men 
of good scholarship and well disciplined minds and 
if the churches will not aid in training such a 

ministry then we may indeed despair of the ultimate 

_ suecess of the Gospel in this Empire. It is my 

* own impression, however, that, if the opportunity 

is once offered to the churches, they will heartily 
respond and give their money, their time, their 
thoughts and prayers to the work of training young 
men to preach the Gospel of Christ. At least, as 
there seenis little hope of accomplishing anything 

- according to our old methods, let this experiment 
be trie]; personally I Have little doubt of an early 
and a large success. “ 

4. Another reason why so sniall a tiumber. of 
yourlg men now enter the ministry is that they 
are drawn away by the attractions of other pro- 
fessioris. In miost civilized countries the principal — 
learned professions are the Ministry, Law and 
Medicine; of late years Literature, Teaching and 
Journalism have risen almost to an equality with 
these three: It must be remembered, however, 
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that for several centuries young men in Turkey 


have been practically excluded from all these pro- 
fessions, but at. last the doors are begining to open 
somewhat; a demand for good doctors, good law- 
yers, good teachers, good journalists as well as 
good preachers exists and is rapidly increasing. ‘This 
is especially true in the large centres of population 
and of social and political influence, such as Cons- 
tantinople, Smyrna, Beirut, Aleppo, Adrianopl] anc 
Krzroom. Nor is it difficult to see why y ing 
men are drawn to other professions than thi mi- 
. nistry; the motives may not be the highest but thoy 
are such as influence men in all ages and ji all 
countries. A minister in Turkey must submit to 
many vexations and annoyances from which thos 
in other professions are comparatively free; tric 
he has the highest possible sources of enjoyment, 
both intellectual and spiritual, but every native 
pastor in the country will tell you that he ha, jad! 
to pass through many humiliating experience. 
humiliating sometimes to such a degree that it has 
been difficult for him to maintain a true selfrespect. 

It is not strange, therefore, that many chris‘: 
an young men turn away from the ministry ani 
become doctors or lawyers or teachers. I do noi 
say that their decisions are always wise or justi. 
fiable. We are dealing with simple facts. No one 
can deny that, as education and civilization’ inc- 
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-rease in this country, many suitable candidates for 
the ministry are and will be drawn into other pro- 
fessions. Nor can we say that this is wholly an 

evil; in fact, looking at the matter from a high 
stand point and with a broad view, it is not an 
evil at all, for the country needs well educated 
christian doctors, lawyers, teachers and journalists 
as well as educated christian preachers. The main 
question is, how are we to induce a sufficient 
number of christian young men, of good abilities 
and good scholarship, to enter the ministry? In 
answer to this question I would say briefly that 
we must depend, for that supply, on that class of 
young men who are influenced only or mainly by - 
the highest motives that can influence the human 
mind. The number of such young men may be 
small, but they will be and must be men of high 
christian character; in truth,unless candidates for 
_ the ministry are persuaded that God calls them to 
this service and that they are truly, in their own 
deepest convictions, moved to it by a divine impulse, 
it is probable that they will accomplish but little 
even if they enter the ministry. A remedy for this 
difficulty must be sought in an increase of spiritual 
life in our churches and in that class of young 
men from which students for the ministry ought 
to come. 
5. Another and a very Serious obstacle that young 
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men must encounter who are thinking of becomin: 
ministers is a lack of true respect and affection ior 
their pastors on the part of the churches. 
Undoubtedly there are exceptions to this state- 
ment,but most of our churches are inclined to 
look upon their pasters much as the members of: | 
old Armenian chureh look upon their priests anc 
other ecclesiastics; they are regarded as men W 10 
are neccessary to the organisation of the chu): 
or churches, but men who have little to do; men 
‘who have chosen the ministerial profession becau:s«: 
they are too indolent to engage in the more acti: « 
persuits of life, The pastors are often made iv 
feel that their people are not bound to them 
strong ties of affection; they often see that t] 
have not the influence, the power with their ch »- 
ches and congregations which, as their teack rs 
and spiritual guides, they ought to have. Jn vit 
a few cases the pastors are made to realise t  ( 
they are simply the paid servants of the churcl 
It may be said that in some cases the pasi 
themselves are to blame for this lack of affect 
and respect and this may be true; we are not ¢ 
cerned to strike the exact balance between the }.. \- 
ties. I simply call attention to the fact. Youy 
men of intelligence notice this fact and shnik 
from entering into relations wheré their opinin.- 
will often be treated as of very little importance 
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or if they are bold to stand up 
firmly for those opinions, they run the risk of 
losing their positions and of being deprived of — 
their support. This is a serious evil and certainly 
has a decided influence in keepinz yourig men out 
of the ministry; the remedy must be sought in the 
direction of stimulating the churches to a higher 
regard for the pastors which have been ordained 
over them. Great-care should be taken in selecting — 

and training the pastors; men of straw should not 
be ordained over the churches but when young _ 
men of earnest piety and good ability have been 

chosen and well educated and placed. overt the chur- . 
ches, as their spiritual teachers, they ought to be 
treated with the highest confidence and respect and 
they ought to be loved for their own sake and for 

the sake of their work. .Nothing is more deplorable, 
more shameful than that the mélnence and useful- — 
ness of a good pastor are often destroyed by the 

_ bitter criticisms of one or two dissatisfied asters a. 

his church. or congregation. 

| Strick impartiality requires also the statement 
that the humiliating embarrassments here mentioned 
do not always come from the churches alone. Most 
of the pastors sustain relations to the Missionaries; 
some of them receive a large part of their salaries 
through their hands, Some of the Missionaries: are 
quic tempered and nasty in speech ; ‘the result often 
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is that ing, caritest are made 


_ in feeling at least, from very. differen: 
- sOurces, the rebuffs of their own churches an! the 
sharp of the Missionaries; in both ease. 
results are to bedeplored, for the best men c#!..0t 
De: expected to work thoroughly well when © 
met by a shower of. adverse criticism. 
leads me to notice, ‘as-another reason why 
aes men do not enter the ministry, _ 
6. The ease with which the pastoral relation a 
our churches is dissolved. | | 
- We are proud of the fact that in this Mision 
is a pastor who has been over his cl 
fér a longer period probably than any other ir ~ ef 


: ~ of the Missions connected with the American B 
Rev. Krikore Hovhannesian has been the 
tor of the Haik evangelical church in Ainta 


the past 28 years. This is a fact most cred) ic 


 . to him and to the church and congregation — Vel 


which he presides. There is, however, no °° 
instance of so long a pastorate not only in 1's 


~ Mission but in all the evangelical churches in ‘ ur 


key. We are sorry to be compelled to say — 


with: most of our churches, short pastorates 


_ been the rule and long pastorates the exce, ©. 
“Very slight causes seem sufficient to break uy 


pastoral relation. ‘Sometimes the pastor hi 
be2omes dissatisfied and impatient and withou - 
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reason sends in resignation more fre- 
quently the pastors are compelled to resign an account 
of dWisions in the churches. When a church 
become divided into two parties it often, if not ge- 
nerally, happens that one or the other of these par- 
ties makes the departure of the pastor the absolute 
condition on which they will agree to a reconci- 
liation with the other party; the result is that the- 
pastor is at last forced to leave. These sad divisi- 
ons, with their sad results, are not peculiar to the 
evangelical churches in.Turkey; they have exist- 
- ed in all countries where the christian religion has 
found a foot-hold and in all periods of the histo- 
ry of the church. The churches that were found-  - 
ed and ministered to by the apostles” themselves 
were not free from them. One of the worst results 
of such divisions is that they keep young. men 
from entering the ministry. Those who ought to — 
enter our Theological Seminaries are generally 
/ young men but. they have eyes and ears and, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, they become with 
j the senseless quarrels that result in driving pas- 
tors from their churches. Can we expect that 
such young men will be eager to become preachers 
of the Gospel when such results are constantly be- 
m fore their eyes? If an early remedy isnot found 
BM for this growing evil we may expect that our young 
men will turn to other professions in whieh they 
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will nat be to the Fumiliation of 

-- driven from: one part of the country and fre. 
church to another in the pursuit of their 
Much may be done by the pastors themse » 
much more may be done by the churches to 
rect this evil; certainly it is an evil that dem: nds 
the serious attention of our wisest men, fc . 
strikes at the root not only of the peace 
growth of the churches but at the supply of mi 
who are to be placed-over those churches as +t 
spiritual guides. 
7%. And this leads to the consideration of © 
ther obstacle which meets young men a are 
thinking of becoming ministers and that is °'. 
‘small salaries which are paid by the churche- © 
their pastors. 

That the salaries of the pastors and the pe 
chers of this mission are very low will not-be 
nied by anyone who is well acquainted with : 
facts. Ihe pastors who receive the highest !:- 
ries have only from 300 ps. to 500 ps. a month. Mo. . 
of these brethren have large families to supy..': 
they must keep themselves and their families - 
pectably clothed, they must educate their cl. - 
ren, and they must, if possible, keep out of d 
What pastor in this Mission has been able to. 
even one new and valuable book to his sla . 
library each year for the past five vears? He i 
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tnany of them’can subscribe for any 6ther newspa- 

per than the «Avedaper»? I know it will be said 
that men should not enter the ministry in order 
to obtain a good support. Of course they should 
not, neither should they be kept on such low sa 
laries that their highest usefulness and self-respect 
aré greatly impaired if not wholly destroyed. I 
know it will be said that the gy generally 
have a better support than the people of average 
condition among their flocks; in this poverty st- 

ricken land this may be true but does it prove 
that the pastors have an adequate support? By no 
means; it is simply to assert that because A. B. 

and ©. succeed in keeping the wolf from the door on 
so much a year, D must do the same, but it 
should be remembered that A. B. and ©. give their 
whole time and attention each day, each week and 
each month of the year to this work of providing 
for the physical wants of their families, while of D, 
the pastor, we demand that he shall devote him- 
self with constant and ever}, fresh energy to the 
spiritual, social, moral and intellectual training of 
his people. Can aman both provide the means to 
support his family and do his ministerial work well 
at the same time? Or can he preach good sermons 
and keep his mind in a growing state when he is 
at the same time distressed with anxiety in regard 
to the daily wants, of his wife and children? The 
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experiment never has sueeceded: as. a. 
and probably never will. succeed. 

Nor would £. propose, as remedy ‘thaty, 
any considerable extent, the salaries. .of the pastors 
should. be made. larger and. kept larger by the trea- 
sury of the American Board.. It 1s. absurd to-sup- 
pose: that evangelical churches in this country ean 
be permanently supported from Ameriea or any 
other foreign country. Just. so long as. the 
ters are supported by a foreign society just so: | 
will. the churches. be feeble and inefficient.. We 
not be able to say just when. the aid given to ead 
church, in the support. of its pastor, sheuld. eeare . 
but. we can say with confidence that. so long <. 
the foreign. aid is continued the growth of the churc’: 
will, be feeble; apply the pruning knife early an. 
clean out the roots and. branches. that draw. ther 
from far distant. lands. In. this Mission th. 
only really prosperous. churches there are are thor: 
that are entirely or nearly self-supporting; suc’: 
are the churches at Hadjin; at Oorfa, at Adan: 
‘the three churches at’ Marash, the church at Ze 
toon, at Killis and the two large churches.at Ain- 
tab, or 10 churches out of 32; some. of the othe:s 
may livesybut there is little prospect of their becv- 
ming strong so long as they are nursed by the 
American Board. In a. word if the churches: aie 
to be healthy and vigorous they must- be ‘self-sup 
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porting and when they reach this position then 
they will seek after young men of sound character 
and of good ability and then also.such young men 
will be drawn, as by a strong impulse, to the 
ehurches. In view of the poverty of the common 
people of Turkey and of the heavy taxesand dis- 
honest exactions of the Government I would urge 
- much patience with those. feeble churches that seem 
really to try to do all they can for the support of 
their own institutions. There are other churches 
that have made no advance for many years and 
whose members seem determined to give little or 
nothing for the support of the Gospel among them- 
selves. Such churches should be dealt wees in a 
manner. 

And this leads: me naturally to the last topic 
in this general review, the need of revivals of re- 
legion in our churches. In all periods of the his- 
tory of the church there have been times of ref- 
reshing from the presence of the Lord, » times when 
the Spirit of God has been present in ‘the chureh- 
es ina very special and powerful manner. To doub‘ 
this is to doubt or deny the plain facts of history, 
facts as well anthenticated as any facts in the en- 
tire progress of Christiamty in the world. 

. One result of such revivals is that large’ num- 
nied of young men are led to enter the ministry; 
‘parents are made ready to consecrate their sons 
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to this great work; the churches are led to take — 
a deep interest in the training of men as preach- 
ers of the Gospel. The question forces itself upon 
us, are our churches in a revived state? is ther: 
any special religious awakening among them? O1 
the contrary. must it not be confessed that there 
is a great deal of spiritual coldness in most, if not 
all, of our churches? Is not the one great need of 
Missionaries, of pastors and preachers, of churches. 
of Sabath Schools, of the Colleges and Seminaries 
in this country more of the presence and power of 
God? A. great revival in this Mission would fil! 
our Theological Seminary in one year; young mer 
would enter it without being urged to do so: 
they would beg us to train them for the work of 
preaching the Gospel of Christ. All obstacles 
_would be swept away; the smallness of the sala- 
ries would be forgotten; churches would give li- 
berally and cheerfully to support young men while 
studying for the ministry; the hearts of young men 
would burn to enter this service. 
In answer, therefore, to the main question pro- 
posed in this paper, «How can we induce our 
young. men to enter the Ministry,» I would sa, 
finally, we must pray earnestly and labor earnest - 
ly for a. general and powerful revival of religion 
throughout the Central Turkey Mission. Withovi 
this T see but little hope of progress in buildin 
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up our Theological Seminary. Money, good pro--— 
fessors, suitable buildings, a theological library, 
all these and many other things are desirable, are 
necessary we may say, but the one essential thing, 
without which all others are useless, is deeper spi- 
ritual life in the churches and this can only be 
secured by the presence of the Spirit of God in 
answer to prayer. Let us then, with one heart 
and with one mind, give ourselves to prayer for 
revivals of religion in this Mission. 

'. «Bring ye ail the thithes into the store house, 
that there may be meat in mine house, and prove 
me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I 
will not open you the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it. » 
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Central ‘Rurkey. Gellage. 
Asnteb ‘Barkey Aune 30, 1885, 
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| The Students on the steps of Princeton Hall. 
AMERICAN FARM SCHOOL 
_ Students spend half the time in the school room where they 
_ study the principles governing the practical work they do 
on the Farm and in the shops. 
Preparing the soil with effective modern machinery for 
tested seed—Fordson tractor and International Harvester 
disc-harrow. 


A family of fine black pigs. There is a ready market for 
this stock among the farmers for breeding purposes. 


| Threshing with horses and with a machine. Students 
| demonstrating the old and the new methods. 


Threshing with horses and with a machine. Students 
demonstrating the old and the new methods. : 


Argirios Dermendjis, one of our alumni, who has charge of 

the dairy. This department has operated at a substantial in- 

. come, furnishing the only certified milk in the city of 
Salonica. 


The machine repair shop in the Sherrill Memorial Quad- 
rangle. Mr. Freusner, the teacher, instructing the students 
‘ in the use of a lathe. 
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PANORAMA OF AMERICAN FAR) 


The Vineyard. Disease Resistant Stock. 


T was Dr. House who first introduced into that part of Greece the American 
wild grape stock upon which the Greek varieties of grapes are grafted. 
He realized that the phylloxera was destroying the grapes pretty generally in 
this region. He knew that the American wild grape stock was resistant to the 
disease and he imported this stock. This was a good many years ago and 
now the American wild grape stock is used in practically all the new vine- 
yards in this section of the country. The old vineyards which were not 
grafted on American stock have now all died out. Dr. House has spent much 
of his life in learning methods in use by native farmers and in conforming 
his methods to the ones they were using. | 
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ROM left to right the buildings seen are 
House (only the roof showing among tl 

(in the foreground ), a staff cottage, including 
Sunday night sings and conferences are helc 
calf House and partially hidden by trees), ec 
the museum; Kinnaird House (with roof of 
tage; Cleveland and Bayard Houses, staff coitt 
in foreground), the dormitory including din: 
sembly Room, playroom and single rooms fo: 
Sherrill Memorial Quadrangle, which house: 
machine repair shop, blacksmith shop, plumb 
the back the stables, incubator room, and nh 


Shed; Pig Pens. 


The dark rather triangular piece of la 
Hall is Katrina Trask Hall. This site has > 
cifts have been made for the development of 


< The “Finley Irrigation Tank” 


Used also as a 5" 


Fed by rainfall and by two new wells 
for the first time a successful garde 
village 


The New Road. Out 


BOUT two years ago the then Prime Mu 
mud here. This year the road, which 
Government, connecting the Farm with the 
from the School, was completed and officia 
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RM SCHOOL — From the Driveway | 


. are as follows: Garage; Dairy Barn; Metcalf 
ng the trees), a staff cottage; Hastings House 
ding the Community Room where Bible classes, 
held; James Hall (partly in the rear of Met- 
;), containing the class rooms, the library and a 

f of Infirmary showing behind it), a staff cot- 

cottages; Princeton Hall (with school gardens 
dining room, Albert Boyden Memorial As- 
1s for unmarried staff members; Athletic Field; 
ouses the electric power plant, carpenter shop, 
umbing and painting shop, store rooms, and at 
nd housing space for farm machinery; Straw 


yf land back and a little to the left of Princeton 
as been given for the Girls School and several 
it of this department. 


Staff Cottages. 


Left to right: (1) Cleveland Dodge House, the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Demeter Georgiades; (2) Kinnaird House—Mr. and Mrs. Zachiarides on the 
top floor, Mr. and Mrs. Bayes on the ground floor, and the School offices in 
the basement; (3) Bayard Dodge House—Mr. and Mrs. Doolas on the top 
floor, Mr. and Mrs. Andreades on the ground floor. 


Several cottages—two immediately—each costing approxiniitely $2,000, 
are needed to care for families of the staff who now have to cvo:nmute to the 
city of Salonica. 


ink” for Watering the Garden— 
Swimming Pool. 


ells—this supply of water makes possible — 
yarden, an important demonstration for 


lage life. 


Our “Farm to Market.” 


. Minister, Mr. E. Venizelos’ car stuck in the 
nich has been built jointly by the School and the 
the main highway at a distance of 1250 metres 
cially opened. In his speech at the opening of 
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A Corner of the Ellen M. Stone Infirmary. 
$700 will provide a fire escape and a modernized building. 


mud here. year the road, which ia 
Government, connecting the Farm with the ma 


from the School, was completed and officially 


the road the Governor General said, ““We may 
spending public funds on this road but I am | 
work of buildings and think of the service the 
any voice raised in protest.” For the School | 
material blessing has come to it, and one whic 
thanksgiving, because no one ever could comp 
road in the muddy season. This road represe 


School and about $3,000 by the Government. 
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nain highway at a distance of 1250 metres 
ly opened. ‘In his speech at the opening of 
iy not have been technically very correct in 
n sure, as I look up at that beautiful net- 
hey are rendering, that there will never be 
1 community it is doubtful if any greater 


1ich calls forth so continually feelings of 


npletely escape the difficulties of our dirt 
sents an investment of about $1,500 by the 
it. 


1as been built jointly by the School andthe 
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The New Road. Our “Farm to Market.” 
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AMERICAN FARM SCHOOL 


American Farm School Boy Scout Troup at 

the Boy Scout Camp on Mount Hortiach. 

(The land was given by a friend for camping 
purposes. ) 


e annual athletic meet with Anatolia Col- Lamb roasting for dinner at Mount Hortiach 
ge on our athletic field May, 1933. Our Scout Camp. 

Dys won and also beat our record of last 

year by a good many points. 


Recreation forms an intelligent and necessary part of all normal 
living and at the School, Saturdays are devoted to athletics and 
recreation. In addition to the activities pictured, mountain climb- 

ing, community singing, and other social gatherings are enjoyed 
by the faculty and the students. 


Two of our graduates, Mr. Starche and Mr. Hadjis, who com- 
pleted their education at Princeton University and Cornell Agricul- 
tural School, are now in charge of the Industrial Department and 
the Farm Crops and Live Stock Department. 


Curisto G. STARCHE | DeMETER HapJis 
Princeton University, 1929. Cornell Agricultural School, 1932 


A home in the village of Hortiach. One 
woman is making a fire for her oven in the 
shed, the other sitting on the ground with 


j 


| her baby. 
A village girl white-washing her house. The The woman in the home is the inspirer of the 
church in a background. next generation. To make permanent prog- 
| ress the women must be trained to dispense 


the same ideas as the men. 


Why We Need a Girls’ Department at the Farm School. 


\HERE is no school in Greece which offers to girls of rural communities 

a practical training which will fit them to be partners in farming enter- 

prises. Such a department as is planned would be built around a typical 

village home equipped with such improvements as are within the reach of a 

village family who are intelligent and ingenious in the use of available re- 

sources. Cooking, sewing, weaving, hygiene, sanitation, the care and feeding 
chi ericulum 


(ne Care Of 1 form Lc 


“Trask Hill we already have the site for pn 


a department. 
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Why We Need a Girls’ Department at the Farm School. 


THERE is no school in Greece which offers to girls of rural communities 
a practical training which will fit them to be partners in farming enter- 

prises. Such a department as is planned would be built around a typical 
village home equipped with such improvements as are within the reach of a 
village family who are intelligent and ingenious in the use of available re- 
sources. Cooking, sewing, weaving, hygiene, sanitation, the care and feeding 

s»0f children, gardening, and the care of livestock would form the curriculum 

~~ “to train girls for their native environment, not away from it. On Katrina 
Trask Hill we already have the site for such a department. 
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| 
FORM OF BEQUEST 


the Thessaloni | 
ant Industrial (cor. Checks may be made payable to _ AMERICAN FARM SCHOOL, 
name of the American Farm The Thessalonica Agricultural and Industrial Institute (American Farm School) 17 EAST 42np STREET e 
) incorporated in 1 under the : 


nf New York State, the sum of and sent to > ——- NEW YORK, N. Y. 


dollars. 
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Constantinople le’ 99. 194 

PATRIARCAT ARMENIEN 
‘CONSTANTINOPLE 


“Rev. Jamee L.Berton D.D. 
‘President of Near East Relief, 
1 Medigon Ave., 


New-York daty. 
It is with deep emotion and greatfullness that we read 
Your letter of the loth March which waa 80 full of sympathy for the 
suffering Armenians. Thank You particularly for Your late efforts in 
London and elsewhere with Your essdciates as & devoted Friend of 


Armenia ..We hope end pray thet Your eminent efforts end those of the 
real frienis of Armenia should not be in vein, end should be blessed 


by our Heavenly Father Who is ‘now,more then ever, our only hope. 

| You will find enclosed the copy of the telegrame we have 
addressed to President Harding, at’ 19th, of 192i .We hope You 
end ell of our friends there will not ‘spare any effort to do whet 
they can for securing efficiant garentoes for the ana existence 


and real protection of Armenians in SETaaER, HHO last home left to 
our unfortunate race. 


Most devotedly and greatfully Yours 


| The Head of the The Locum-Tenens of ghe Armenian Patriarch. 
| Armenian Evangelical the Roman Catholic Aad 

Church. Armenian Patriarch. 
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PATRIARCAT ARMENIEN 
CONSTANTINOPLE | 


To Reverend James L.Barton 
Secretary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


Congregational House. 
ee Beacon Street. 


Boston, Mess 
U.8.a. 


‘Dear Brother in Christ, 


It is with the deepest and most heart felt 
enotion that I am writing you,for I have to eddress you a 
@ message of love and gratefulness springing from the edmi- 
ration that your neme always awakes in Our hearts: 

Having lived anong us for years in the past 
‘and having felt the greatest sympathy for Our Nation, striving 
to keep ite own and uphold its Christian spirit and ideele 
egeinst the away of powerful enemies intent on its destruction, 
you have been always a father for Our young ones, directing 
their education and devoting to them the best times of your 
life and of your Christian work.dnd when the dreadful storm 
of affliction broke on us,when the generation of mothers and 


men,Who hed been trained -by your care ,were tortured, send on 
the road of exile,slaughtered;your heart felt the great pity 
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done to these innocents, whose chief crime was to cherish 
Our Divine Master. 
Fer away from us,in your Country, blessed by God, 
your heart end mind was with us, and anawering to the call 
of Divine Mercy,you raised your voice on Our behalf, interce- 
ding,pleading,in the Christian worlé, for us;poor Christians 
of the East.dnd when Peace came without yet heving brought 
Peace to us,you stood: Father of a Nation;to relieve and save 


from the claws of femine, of slavery,of despsir those who hed 
rem@ined of this Nation in whom you put faith. 
Your help and your kindness to us has brought 
to my Flock more than bread. when he was hungry,clothes when 
he wes neked and succours when he wes sick.It brought to him 
the bread of life,the moral uplifting from the depths of 
despair where he had fallen. . 
ie 4s a token of Our thankfulness to you, We beg 
you to accept this mark of gratefulness on our part. 
In a meeting where Our Relief Workers gathered 
to greet,in presence of the Representatives of the British 
and Swiss Institutions of help,the Workers of the American 
Near East Relief,the decision wes taken to give the name — 
of "Barton Home" to Girls' Home of there 
Our orphan girle,rescued from slavery brought to Christian 
life agein,gre taught women's trade,to be able to earn 
after honestly their life. 
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‘They are your pupils,your help hes been alveys 
beatowed on them and grown to be mothera they will,always 
claiming themeelves of the "Barton Home",remember end bless 
the neme of their Kindest Benefactor. 

Mey the Almighty grent you His Blessings for 
your kind Christian solicitude to ur orphans,mothers and 
destitutes. 


Your Brother in Christ, 


The Armenien Patriarch. 
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lo the Omerican Cemunophile Bonelaclors 


awd the consequent vacomen of the Holy thaw , howe been appointed 


acknowledged by the Government ond the 


and Comet of the Garwarchake 
Mane oddrers Une weilind To with he 
{wit conwistion that you witl if worthy of . 

By the from the Sunken 
the Hoty City ond the inlerest caciles in the civilised 
wold , meowrades us le imvile attention on the special position 
amd whieh the Chumenian nation omd tunel frome 
ceonlurus have’ in the Hoty 

and numerous aud monumends 
are te demonstrate, {rom the and centuries 
ath ever convents and: ligious imalitulions 
eaceeded 

fow excavations conried out during the last years 
to Wight few of thew whier wonder 
ormamebal colowed mosaics with inseriplions upirentind 
Cndilion , as evidenced by eniom historian 
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wha od vised the Holy and poronally seen amd Left in 
of each place. 

Woahomedan- invasions , as alse Une weakening, 
Crmenia politically fem the conse af the dishwetion ands 
of the greatest number of these institutions amd the Onmenian- 

Jowertheless the Oumenion church in the Hoty lamd has ils 
txistomee has pessesstd ili Chain , spectal- 
vnstitutions amd enjoys on the Holy places equally in association with 
Greek anol privileges which each te oun 
acknowledged and by mumerous royal oleerees 

She present conbee Onmenian is the 
of St with ibs ond ternple and 
adjacent parks , ocewpies on the Aide of the 

She consists of O lected by the nation, 
bishops ,monks and Crethren Loo te A5O, it 
about 3000 amd precious Oumenian manuseripls and a 
anliguilies where egcists a choice colleeclion onlique 
church westmnents, ormarnents and vessels which are maslirypicces 
ancl astonishingly admired by oll observers 

the Auperiar Converk thee are two Special convents 
Aamasews Subject le the wilh 
sunder whose spiritual the? 
boputotiow of those towns one placed . 

ORR hese imstitulions Vogether with the Holy places are in 
need. of Ov special mun . the ave of whith peaches 
A 20002 Squptian pounds of ineome were clouived, 
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Jot fa. Roamlch Bethlehem sone towns in 
all Belonging te the Crmenian Gatriarchate 

evouk com peldeins whe ue 

Jt was fortunate and o Divine grace that 
the concluded unwersal war or usliluliow 

proces thousands combenls and churches , educational. 
ond other inatitutions wee to then vory foundation 
| the Pines of hundreds thousands in thew wor sacuticied 
be sword famine ona different , calamities which thy, 
Jwikish Govemmut with wident intention ined with 
a monstruous plan te annrchilale the Otmenian race- 
| Jo day or a rare caceplion the Ounenian Convent of 
and orlisle monumulls remoins intact | 
of aad subjected duck an economicok erisid, Ce Pike 
thew sowrees of veduced, which woe incomes derived 
donations and eqacies , stoppage of fom 
propedlies possessed Surkel tows commencement of the 
who Rnows foorh cues Oe by the torturers oF the 
tan nation . 

Mere there frropertios mM the 
from whieh ove insufficient the vcpen whieh 

of 

| misouoe the core of whese ond 
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4, 
presence of auch postlion. avith 
econo wrist quality and of Gc 
deuminary , the of and 
ome MeLeSS and wital 
Bat even these dik: nat sable: the 


was nr means but ak cakes , 
tom 40 100%. 
She demand for. existance forced to accept the 
condifiens of umunrs, so that at present own Jatrionchall 
saddled with a Uallility of about-0,000- Egyptian pounds, 
being from the Jurkish the Holy City w 


commencing howe o period peoeelul the 


tommunilies with new spirituality Ne 
cages ducational amd seienlifie amd these 
CULL ner inlitulions Co the ode ond And 
Onky the Ounemion is without a show in thal 
does wat pounit them br follow the tendencies amd desires they 


fou . 


&4..1%000- its properties whieh amount is 
lo = . 64. -Z000. interest on is nolwithstandind 
Hat the vale reduced 9% pimee thy 
even You the Kal ile enditurce , whieh 


hrods bance! and dutturclion and prevents 


cever the of Une Demin the pur na andy 
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dow nol wen think To duspose of the precious 
and sacred memorials intrusted fe tev sae Reeping theives 
even ly save self ils present dung 
the ound bo fromr the insatiable 


turkish offrciale and and nol them be thew 


Ur | particular ANLOMS unsi ficient 
estore nounot conailion , the and. wate 


us and awe find ne thor esowree Gut te apply Te 
Onmenion nalion whe in the past on pare 
accasion har succownd to this his cherished institution 
as asistanee . wl and dive 
and Oemnenia , but that fotther lod 
to dake ey implacable ane Roodthiraty ; 4 
pols pov and sceRness wee ty 
waned. (rom eerttoin ceath . 
Qumenia will «ise ibs ashes and will 
aworth fposilton the nations. 

Ot is this and confidence that encourades us bo coctend 
fot from Omeriea which help We hope To save fromm 

imminent tis of the Qrmenian in 
whieh fas the epredentalive of the ancient? 
Apostolic Church of in his Moly City from Lhe 
centuries 04 Christianity . 
ars te be possible [oe reconsturet om itlustenous and flourishing 
position fo this tol Chain indispensable before to 
Ke of this burdoned clebt ile maintenones. - 
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dt is foe this oma that we take the 
Mt is neither oe chowiky ithab we Gita Bae 
éo as saul Ga all ot omec 
with the condilions . 
Dy the of a special sum the debt 
| witl be amorli 
with be for the cedemplion of the capital amount. 
| Although im the form of a foam but it will be am 
act of as it will restore the position of the Golvarchatt 
whieh us mokerially ruined , it will balanee its copenditue, 
and it jolace én & firme basis. 
will give bo it the possibility of pushing in educational 
and setenlifie progress. ond above all it will enable them 
ke Reefe properties Kaa Kean Under 
quarcdiom pow centurion , and axe national 
impossible be be 
Sov the Gobrorchate the most important inslitulion 
of whom eelebrated in the Armenian 


ond educalivnak caorreer. 

It LS closely intervower the of the 
Seminary remains closed, Row will it Be possible ‘ta fete 
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of both , and we avith 
Mishess see of therr ablenalion both 
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v and custom. 

awe ancans wall permit 
Cy Leopen the Achools it will Be possible prevent 
this unpleasant osjoect 

Om ease’ owe meet your 
Ly request that the 
interest should Ge as as ible . le (nse 

the oy. of whieh onotherc 
nw ill Be Co jorege thre 
interest , ave constder befitting to the $e te 
the | fou Khe 
imslitutions , by whrebr Genefrevenee 
the Khe mation , and 


nd confidence We drrclarce ; 
thak we are willin i aceesal 
conkcol the Government and) 
of the United States Consul 
ve the mort coperties Liquidalion 
‘ou. Ue Govemment Gutorilies of the 
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waus that Projeose the coveui 


| of the bxeculive andy 


G) deqate Wounk 


Falutinion Government after posal hes Approved 
ond authoused the Usue oyyrect | 
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PATRIARCAT ARNENIEN / 


 aadertaken te appeal to important persens,se as te save the ancient Chair 


JERUSALEM 


974, 


Te 
‘The Reverend Dector Lb, BARTON BeBe 
Seeretary te the ‘American Beard ef Conmissioners for Foreign Missions 


Dear Reverend Decter 


With great pleasure we have the heneur te acknowledge the reeeipt 
of Your answer dated 28th March 1921 whieh caused us inuense confort, that 


beneveleat and neble prompt desira,by which yeu premise and have already 


of the Armenian Patriarchate ef Jerusalen frem the material erisis,under 
the heavy burden of which is oppressed at present and distressed, | 


It tas been an occasion of special enceuragenent te us ,specially 


that newa,by which yeu annonce, that our appeal has coucrved the benevolent 
reseptien by His Grace The Archibishep of Canterbary,which you were q 
pleased te personally present te His Grace. 


Ve considered indispensable to express the gratitude ef eur 


Geuneil to His Grace by a special letter. 
We shall be greatly obliged af you will kindly sead us the sddresaed 


of the Episeopal Bishops in the United States te whew copies ef eur 


@ as te express eur gratitude te then alse. 


was ‘presented ta, 8 
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PATRIARCAT ARMENIEN 


JERUSALEM 


19 uc 


We 


We consider it a ssered duty to present te Your Reverenee 
the grateful thanks ef eur Geuneil and ef the whole Confraternity and 
to pray with doveut heart for Your health and leng life,fer the 
consolstion of our Apostolic Chair and the mush suffering Aruentan Nation, 


whem yeu se much love, and whose tribulatien to alleviate, with very 
deveted ferveur,you have put fer their service yeur whole eadeaveur. 
Aecopt Bear Reverend Dector,the assurance of very 


sfeund respect. 


We renaix, 
Year Reverense, 
Very respectfully, 


President 
ef the Administrative Geuneil 


Members 


Goverament Delegate 


derusalen, 
4th June 1921. 


ReveD. Derderian . 


Rev. M.Nishanian. 
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punning, should it: be known: that. I. was in communtcation with you, has deterred: me; but. 


ed into the hands: of the government: and brought: to Moosh, Mp 


| from three to four hundred houses. 


hundred killed, and probably over two hundred, 


and with the exception: of two or three breech-= loaders, 


| Mountain pieces were dispatched to. Dalvoreeg, 


Bitlis, Turkey, January’ 18, 1895. 


You: may be gure I. to: receive your letter of 

Nov. 30th, 1894, and pleased also. that. it: should get: through: gafely atia time when we 

know. that. many of our letters: are tampered with, and whem nearly all. our newspapers. 

for two.or three weeks: past. have been: held at: the police station for iaspection,. : 

I have thought. of writing you: om: subjects: of considerable interest. ini these parte, but: 
the uncertainty of having what. I. wrote reach you, and the unkaowm amount. of. risk I. was. 


now thatthe foreign: commission: has propably reached Moosh,- and their oroximity: is. 
likely to exert: a wholesome restraint. on this. absolutely unscrupulous: government, e 
deem it.a duty no less than: a privilege to. do what. I. cam towards: letting the truth be 
known, especially when: I am assured of am attentive listener who. cam make good use of 
what. he hears, | 

In November 1893 you heard something of matters in: Dalvoreeg. At. that: time 
been: unable to get. the facts well. in: hand; and as what.has taken: place this year is the 
direct: sequal of those events, I. must: begin: with them... 

First, you: must:.know that. the Armenians Living among the Kurds: in: the mountainous. 
pegiom south of Moosh are an exceptionally hardy, brave set, rendered so by their fre- 
conflicts with: local and nomadic Koords. Yes, a kind of feudal. system was still in: 
vogue among them. The various Koordish: chiefs would claim certaim Armeniam villages 
as their own; would exact. tribute of them, and would help them against. other. hostile 
Koordisn tribes, The villages. of Dalvoreeg and a few near them, for the last: few years. 


have refused to pay the government. taxes on the. ground that. they could not. affa 
give more than: what. the Koords: exacted from them. These were the kind of ‘people, and 


the natural features of the country, the kind of place that. Armenian: agitators sought, 
and were not: slow to find. The government: suspected that: such men: had headquarters in 
the region, and in: the winter of 1892-’93 called a number of Koordisn chiefs of that. 
and surrounding regions to Bitlis, and practically ordered them to attack the Armenians 
in: the spring, promising them all the booty they could get, and taking upon: itself the 
responsibility of all they might: kill. The last: week in. May 1893, Daghmatian: was: betray-| 
- Graves was: there at. the | 
time, The prisoner was brought: to Bitlis June 6th, and on the way .from Moosh: the zab- 
teas im charge shattered one leg with a gun stock, to prevent. any possibility of his 


escape, It.was a short. time after his Capture that. what. had been: under way for some time | 
took place at. Dalvoreeg. This is the name of a village in: a small district: of the same 
name, 


containing nine small villages within two or three miles of one another- altogether | 
It. was under the village of Dalvoreeg that. the Koords | 
began to gathen, most: of them of the Bakranilee tribe. The Armenians watched: them assem- | 
Bling for several days, and: Finally were convinced that: they intended an attack; and 
Pinally om the 8th day, to. bring things to. a head before more forces: should arrive, the 
Armentans>prectoitated the conflict. by firing several shots. among the Koords.. There. were | 
Sut: sixty Armenians, while there must. have been: four thousand Koords; but: the. place of 
the Armenians: was. so strong, and the: KOOrds: had to come into the open: to make the attack, 
that. at nightfall the Koords were. compelled to withdraw; their loss was. at: least. one 


while the Armenians: had six- killed, one of 7 
‘It. ts quite certain: that. there were no. Outsiders among: the Armeniana, 


all the: Pest had ordinary: flint- 


The government: no. sooner heard what. 
-with ammunition: and a number of 


Moosh. and Governor-General himself went. to 


5 


whom was. a woman, 


locks. Some say there were no ‘Breach=loaders: at. all, 


turn: things: had taken’ than' several taboors-battalions 
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From the nature of the preparations it.would seem that: an attack was contemplated om 


villages, and im a famine year tied their horses: in. the standing grain, and generell; 


they would mot. come till hostages had beem given. When: this: had beem done, they were 
asked why they were not: loyal to the government, and pay their taxes. They replied ~ 


got. things to move slowly in: good order. During this. time he was: carried frequently to 


no fault. to find with the central government; it. did not. Know what. was done by the 


sympatry with this movement, If any said they were not, they were lying. And so on, 


‘If it: be true that. it: is he, cannot. believe that. he has forsaken: the ‘cause for which 


 @pnment. had sent: them urging them to make the attack. This ts a point. I have carefully 


edly only after they saw that. it was bound to be done, amd then they devoted themselves 


_ they had not-informed the government. that. there was such a movement: among the Armentans, 


KNOWN, 


the-Armentans; but. either not. being confident. of success, or receiving orders: from 
Ccastantinople to Kees things quiet, nothing of importance: was done 
lay the district. under siege with troops and Koords. The former pitched camp near the 


laid the fields waste, The Gov-Gen’1 called several of the leading men’ to Moosh,: but. — 


that: they could not. serve several kings. They would be glad to serve the government: 
alone, if tt would ony guarantee to protect. them from the Koords. This protection 
was promised them, if they would give up what. arms: they had and submit. wholly to the 
government, The Armentans: were unwilling to teust. themselves to the government, and 
pefused to. comply. So m@&tters rested. As the weather grew colder the troops were | 
brought. to the village of Semak, near Moosh, and when’ snow .came they were brought: to 
the town itself. Meanwhile Daghmatian: was getting along slowly with his: leg, 
a bad case. ‘The army and city doctors said there was no other way but: amputationy; but. 
a.born: surgeon-. only am Armenian villager- obJected, extracted part.of the done, and 


the court-house and to the Gov-Gen’1l’s dwelling and was often: carefully questioned. 
He was always outespoken and fearless in what. he said, He said plainly that. he had 
come to: these parts in order to induce the people to stand up for their rights. He had 


Koords and officials. im the provinces. He was persuading the people to endure this saoré. 
of thing no longen, but: to: make their complaints: known. All the Armenians: were in 


‘It. was: about: a year ago this time, I: think, that. he was taken: by the southern: route 
Ostensibly to-Constantinople. There he is said to have turned states evidence, and to. 
peceive a salary from the government. Some say it: is not. he, but: another. Daghmatian, 


he suffered so much- though. he is a Catholic. and not: a Gregorian, As state’s evidence 
heccould save his skim and still serve his cause by declaring, as he did here, that: all 
Armenians were in sympathy. with any ‘movement: that. was likely, by drawing attention: to 
the real state of things in the country, to bring relief. It may be that. he gave the 
Porte an exaggerated idea of the state of things ini the Moosh region, and south, with. 
the express: object. of stirring things up all the sooner. His one object. of agitation: 
was attained in: either case, whether as formerly he stirred uo the people to stand up 
Por their Pights, or as subsequently stirred up the government: as te the growing dis-. 
content. of the peoole. I omitted to say that. the Koords felt. very sore after the 
Dalvoreeg battle, and somewhat. bitter towards the government: for thus being made its 
cat?s paw. Some of the Sheikhs in. theie simplicity showed the written orders the gov- 


worked up, and I am thoroughly convinced, that. doth last. yean, and this, the government. 
gave oral and written orders to the Koords to attack the Armenians; oromising them the 
beoty, and relieving them of responsibility as to those they should kill, or as they 
axeress it,“spoils yours, heads ours”, The Balaklee tribe of Koords alone refused to. 
have any part.in the affair both years. The Sassoun: Koords entered into it half heart- 


almost.exclusively to plunder. Im this last conflict. they secretly helped some of the 
Armenians: to escape. Three of their chiefs the govenrment. imprisoned, either. because 


or because they were not: energetic in: the fight- perhaps for both: reasons: and others-not.§ 
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must just. hint: at. what: took place here last: winter. .I referred to tt. in: my last 
note you probably did not: get. “Blackmail of the most: barefaced kind was 
and on a large scale, toa, for this country. NOt: only were many of the’ rich: 
Bitlis bled, but: many of the well-to-do:..from distant: parts: of the proviace, and 
-geveral. even: from outside of it.were brought: here and only released after they hag 
oytelded up what. it: was: supposed they were able to. About: this time several: of the 
wealthy Armentans.: from the district. south. of Moosh were invited to visit: the Gov-Genh, 
but: after consulting with thetrKoordish: lords, they declined the invitation. make 
the retgm of terror all the more acute, Teacher Mackar of Vartenesea, Moosh Plain, was. 
publicly hung in Bitlis on the 8th of February: last, changed with having killed a 
Zabtea. at: Avzood the: previous winter, ‘This was the first. public execution: since the 
time of the Khans and Begs, fifty years ago, and it: had a ve ny depressing effect. on 

the whole community. ~Markar had beem active in: going to Constantinople, and testify- 
ing against: Mousa: Beg, and had also plainly advised his villagers: not: to submit: passive- 
“ly to: the outrages:.of the: Koonds. I[t. was: probably: for this: grudge they owed Aim that. 
was: hung, rather. than any: proof they :coald: get. that. ne was at: Avzood that. ntgha, 
the real: assatlant. was. shot. ony the spot: and hacked to pieces, and the Armeniancpart. of 
the village was subsequently made the scene of the most. unspeakable things by several. 
squads of soldiers, After his execution, blackmail flourished all the more easily. 

It. ts estimated that. as much: as twenty thousand liras was taken: from all quarters, One 
house is. known to. have paid. from twelve to thirteen: hundred liras., But. let. us come on 
to. events of more immediate tnterest, As soon as the snow cleared off in: the spring, 
which: cannot. nave been much earlier than: the last. of May, a battalion or so of troops 
was moved up to near the villages of Semal: and Sheneeg, some twelve miles south of 
Moosh, and the chief road to all that region. During the winter there had been a: chance 
to come to a good understanding with the Koords, and more of them as far down: as Dier- 
bekir, These began to infest. the region, and out. it under a.kind of siege, especially 

Dalvoreeg, Some nomadicKoords pitched their goat. hair tents not. far from the village of 
Semal, and from time to time would add to their flock by substracting from those of the 
villagers, At: last. some of the villagers got. togethen, attacked the Koords, and took 
back thetr sheep with interest, In the skirmish two Koords were killed, Another ace’t. 
nas it. that. the Koords had stolen: a number of oxen; that. the owner tracked them to the 
tents of the Koords where they found that. one been. butchered. The Armenians asked 
to have the live ones given: back to them, Out. this was refused. Upon this the Armenians 
.Petuened to thetr village, and then:returning to the tents with reinforcements renewed 
the demand. As a cresult.a skirmish ensued in. which two Koords were killed. Whatever 
‘Kind of animal was:.stolen, this much: seems..certain; that. the :Koords were the aggressora, 
and that. the Anmenians: im attempting to get even: with them; killed two of their number. 
The Koords immediately took their dead to. the government: at:.Moosh, and tomake their 
case all the more effective, mutilated the bodies of the slain, They also told the 
government. that. the mountains: were full. of Armenian and :foreign: soldiers. This. must. 
have been the: latter part.of June. ‘I. must. not. omit: to say that. previous to this: the 
villages of Galeomusoor and Galeoganmah, containing together about. thirty houses, find- 
ing themselves unable to resist: the depredations: of the Koords, had abandoned their — 
villages, and betaken: themselves east. to the villages of Sheneeg and Semal. Let: me 
also. say that. in: the spring we heard of a.“Moorad Effendi”. who was said to have come 
From outside-and was organizing a band of agitators in: the region, But. to go on. The 
government. gave the Koords: carte blanche to do what. they could to the Armentans. Not. 
long after the chief of the tribe to which the two killed Koords: belonged, with fifty 
horsemen, after:consulting with the .commander of the troops that: were stationed there, 
went. near the villages of Sheneeg and Semal, called their chief mem, and demanded 
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me liras down, ‘The. Armentans. .replied that: they had not. the ready cash, but. would” 
| Zive them the equivalent.ini.kind, This. was not. satisfactory to the Koords: who were 
determined to Nave a:cause for. That. as: many of the Armenians were 
villages, and the fZight.began. The Armentans. defended themselves as. ibest: they icould 
behind: rocks; “underbrush: and small: trees that. exists im that: part, The day”’s 
flict. resulted in twenty Koords killed and five Armenians, one of whom was: a: woman, 
During the whole of the iconflict. with: the .Koords the wor2n. did good service. im supplytag 
the men with water, food and ammunition, On:.one.day @ woman: was caught. going the 
vtllage with: a large: load her back, which proved ta..contain: ammunition, and: wascut. 
down, The fighting with the Koords. continued for tem.days, the Armenians, as a pule— 
“holding their ground, and. in: several instances. repulsing the :Koords, During this: time 
the government. was concentrating troops from all. sides; those from Erzroom, Van, Bitlis, 
and Sert, pouring in from the north- the Moosh side-. while those from Dienbekir .came. im 
‘from the south, Before the government: was through: with: the matten, practically, the 
whole of the Fourth: Army Corps was: concentrated, including. the reserves, doth: the 
“thtiat?- those who. had served a partial term- and the “redeef”- those who had served 
the full term. There were from: fifteen. to. eighteen taboors: [batallions] invall, The. 
tPoops from: Erzroom way had twenty-one mountain: pieces. with: them, and a witness has: told 
‘me that. he saw twelve pass Hatskeuy from the other direction to Moosh. It is said that » 
twenty-seven were taken to the scene of action in the mountains, The troops from Bitlis 
took with their supplies and ammunition: ten horse loads, or eighty, Pive-and-one-half 
gallon cans of kerosene. Then there were the “Hamedia”Koordish horsemen, three hundred 
Hidarlees that: passed through Khanoos: from Alashgerd way, and five hundred Harsanilees 
that passed through: Boolanuk from the parts north of Lake Van. Besides these there were 
a few minor tribes from that. direction, not regular "Hamedia”. Before matters had end- 
@ed there had gathered from the south, five powerful tribes. of Koords under the Sheikh: of 
: Zelon- the Bakranlees, Rushkotlees, Zelonlees, Kheeonilees, and Baduglees, He claimed to 
brought. om: fourteen: thousand warriors. Besides these there were the Sassonilee 
s and Maboobanilee Koords that numbered abdouti three thousand. The large tribe of Balaxlees 
as T said before,would take .no part. in: the business. There were other minor local. 
_ teibes. that. took part, which it is not. worth while to enumerate. Let: us now go back - 
to those ten’ days’: fight with the -Koords in and about Sheneeg, Semal, Galeogozan, etc. , 
or what. is known: as the Shadak district. During this time Koords: and troops were not: 
only gathering there, but: infesting the whole region: of Sassoon, and of Khoolo om the 
west: part. of Khapzon' on the south of Sassdon. The troops were on the outside, with the 
Koords between: them and the Armenians, As:I..have already said the Armenians were as a 
able to hold their own ground, and a number of instances repulsed the Koords, 
Moorad Effendi: proposed that. they attack the troops that. had been stationed there before 
the others came, but the villagers would not. listen: to it, saying that. im some way they 
would succeed ta: driving off the Koords as those in: Dalvoreeg had the year before. And 
it: seems probable, such’ was. the awe the events of the previous year had inspired in the 
Koords that. had they been unaided, they would have been unable to have gained a perma- 
ment victory over the Armentans. But: when the officers saw the Koords wavering, they 
mot: only provided them with better arms, but: also reinforced them with. troops in dis- 
guise, dressed as Koords. Still, the Armenians did not. fall Back,  It.was not till | 
they saw large reinforcements of uniformed troops coming that: they gave in, So far as! 
Gan find out they did not purposely fire a single shot at regular troops- certainly not 
in the first part of the struggle. It. was not: till. these additional. troops came that. 
: the Aemenians .begam to suspect: that. the government: was going to do other tham it. had 
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done the vear before- merely attemot to restore order. They were called upon to surren= 
der and promised amnesty. A young priest with forty: odd leading men from Semal, obeyed 
the summons, laid down their arms and gave themselves up. They were kept two days in 
camp, and carefully questioned. If the governm t had really been led into believing 
that there was a large army of insurgents in the mountains, it was now undecetived. It 
also learned that the Armenians had about exhausted their ammunition in their conflict 
with the Koords. They were now urged to accept Islam. This they refused to do; and on 
the third day these men who had been guilty of defending themselves against the Koords, 
and had surrendered in good faith to the government were brought bound, to @ pit or 
trench that had been prepared, the soldiers were. ordered to charge on them with their 
bayonets, and they were all cast, some of them half alive into the pit and buried. It | 
could not nave been long after this that the troops were brought into parade, and the 
Gov-Gen’l of Bitlis province, Hasan: Tahsin Pasha, went to a hill above Galeogozan [Galing 
eroduced the firman of the Sultan, and hanging it over his breast, had it read by a Seo-7 
retary Effendi. The gist of it was that the disaffected villages that mere supposed to 
be in rebellion were to be wiped out. The Governor followed in a harangue in which he 
told the troops and Koords to spare no one or nothing; that they did this for their king 
and prophet. I must not forget to say that the villages in this district were tax pay- 
ing. Some of the men who surrendered brought tax peceipts in their hands to show that 
they were loyal to the government. It was only the Dalvoreeg villages and a few near 
them that for a number of years past had refused to pay taxes. The Shadak district was 
moreover exceptionally wealthy, especially the three leading villages. They were not ong 
the line of travel, they gave the government no more than its due, they would hold their § 
own against all coming Koords giving a kind of tribute only to their own Koordish lords. § 
some men are said to have owned five hundred sheep. One man was noted for having a | 
thousand. Carpets were. extensively made and owned. There were numerous beehives. Let | 
me. Say right here, too, that by diligent inquiry I cannot learn that in those ten days of 
skirmish with the Koords the latter offered to harm women and children. Even subsequent- 
ly when urged. on by the soldiers, and incited by their example, they did little in com- 
parison with the soldiers. They rather devoted themselves to plunder, being such adepts 
at finding this. that even the treasure which the villagers had buried in their fields at 
Plowing time, these Koords were.abdle to discover in the grown-up wheat fields. After 
things were over some of these Koords came to Armenian villages, and with tears in their 
Syes, described what had. taken. place, and said that though those Armenians were their 
Matural enemies, having killed some of their number. the previous year, yet they could 
MOt find it in their neart to harm women and children as the troops had done. I have | 
meen unable to get the exact date when the Sultan’s proclamation was read, but it must 

me "ave been the. second or third week in August. Before relating what followed the order 

E to massacre, I will give further particulars of. the men who accompanied the priest and 

i gave themselves up. After keeping them several days. and getting all the information 

mee POSSiDIe from-them, on the th.rd day they were brought to the trench that nad been dug. 

| One of their number was taken and urged to accept Islam. Upon refuseng he was butchered 
before. the others. Several were. thus by turn treated before the others, and remained 
fiem in their faith, defore the remaining ones . ere charged upon with. bayonets-and cast 
into. the trench. . For the young ertest, Der Hohanes Mardovan, special tortures were 
Peserved.. .A number. of soldiers. charged with bayonets from opposite sides, held nim in 
the. air for some time, and then Jerking out their bayonets, let him fall to the ground, 
macked him. to pieces, and threw. him into the pit with the others. It is said that sur- 
tving relatives, after matters were over, exhumed what they could find of the body ang 
buried it near the church. ut of the massacre itself that followed, where shall I 
pegin and what shall. I tell? It simply beggars all description. Occidentals of the 
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ting. fire to nouses,.killing all, big and little of either sex, became general. 


has sald that he had counted twelve cradles in one house. 
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| nineteenth century cannot .comprenend it. Still, E will try to give a. few: facts, I have 
| said ‘that the Armenians had about: exhausted their ammunition in their fight with the 
“Koords; and that they did aot withstand the soldiers, tho tt ts possible that later on, 


in hopeless desperattoa; .some sold. their: lives. as dear as possible. . So the soldiers were 
now ofrdened :to. destroy unopposing. As the fate of those who had surrendered began to be 


known some succeeded escaping. It is said that one, Bedo, of Galin, famous among the 
Koords for healing wounds, was rescued -by them with his: whole household, .tho of course 

Ais -property was: all. destroyed. 
“soldiers, was.able. to set.cream and honey before the whole battalion, but the sol- 


Another story is told of a man thinking to placate the ~ 


diers after eating, destroyed him and all they: could get hold of in his household. . Set-: 
Firing 
of guns: and the six.mountain pieces that had been brought there,: drowned the shrieks of 
women and. children, Young men that were caught,: were bound hands and feet, placed an the 
ground, covered with brush. fodder, and. burned. .to. death. Others were hacked to pieces 


‘piecemeal... Some. were. tied. to horses tails and: dragged over: sharp stones and thorns till 


dead... The horses were: stopped. now. and then to allow the victims to. gain some concious- 
ness.of. acute.pain;. Even. women were fastened by their haie to horses tails and dragged 
in. this way... Doney’s house in. Sheneeg was filled. with some fifty men, women and children 


‘This ' was set on:fire by the soldiers: One boy who was ‘trying to escape was Caught on 


‘bayonet. and»thrown :back:. -Kerko,.one-of: the pichest men in the village, did not escape, 
as. he would: not. desert his wife,;< who had»been. confined a night or: two before. He was 
Siezed and brought before the Zelon sheikh and the commander of the troops. It seems 
he had wounded the sheikhn’s brother in the arm in the fight of the previous year. Now | 
the. soldiers and Koords have their revenge. They take him to his house where his wife is jj 


lying, do before his eyes what no brute could be induced to do, and then placing the nen 


born babe on the mothers breast, cut them both in two. Kerko was then taken a long dis- 
tance away and.dispatched, His shirt, made of specially fine cloth, and identified by 
the one who sewed it, was subsequently found. It had some twenty bayonet and dagger 
rents in it. Kerko’s brother, Gazar’s wife, an unusually handsome woman, was kept among 
the soldiers for several. days and.urged to change her faith; but as she presistently 
refused she was made way with. Kerko, his wife and child, and two brothers’ wives were 
killed from that house. The other seem to have escaped. In the village of Semal, con- 
taining from fifty. to sixty houses, twelve were wholly exterminated. In Galin from a 
household of fifty-two only two escaped, an old.man.and his grandson. You see the | 
patriarchal. system was much in vogue in :these pants. It was. not uncommon to have forty 
in a household. A trusted friend of ours ‘who had travekbed in these parts years ago, 
Some hundrad women and chil- 
The soldiers would take the | 
One night they used the church for this pur~ | 
pose. The next day they slew all of them. The number was large enough to make a stream | 
of blood flow over the throshold. Six picked young women, two of tnem maidens, of that : 
village, five from Hetink, and four from Aghpeeg, were preserved by the soldiers. After 
keeping them for two days without succeeding in making them accept Islam they butchered 
them. A soldier had taken to himself a girl eleven years ola from Aghpeeg. Another 
soldier wanted to appropriate her, and when the first owner objected, snot her dead. 
An old woman with her grandson ten or fifteen years old, came to camp; and begged an 
officer to spare them. While she was yet speaking, a soldier theust her through from 
oshind with a bayonet. The officer repriminded him and said ne would keep the boy for 
Himself. He kept him foe abcut a fortright, and one day when he had sent the boy to 
Fetch water from a spring, he heard the report of @ gun, and starting up with a certain 
premonition, he saw sure enough his little senvant writhing on the ground. As a pule 


dren were imprisoned in the Galin church for several days. 
women off and do their pleasure on them. 
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th ough, the officers forced the men to acts of cruelty from which they shrank, 4 villa-| 
ger, whom I know well to be reliable, tells me that when the soldiers wers returning from 
the mountains through Boolaneek, they impressed his cart to carry three sick soldiers to | 
another village. As soon as they were going one of these remarked that God would surely | 
visit vengence on the government for those things. which they had recently done, He then | 
went on to tell this story. They saw a woman “with two souls” not far distant fleeing | 
from a village. An officer ordered him to shoot, but he could not make up his mind to 
do such a thing, and-fired twice but purposely missed her. At this nis superior angrily 

came up to him, gave him a cuff; snatched. away: his gun and:fired. The woman fell with a | 
great shriek, the man ran up, and ripping her opem extracted a living child. The memory | 
of that shriek and that sight, the seldier went on to say, had made him sick ever. since. | 
Such treatment of such women was a common occurence, let alone the many who while fleeing, 
fright compelled to cast forth their unborn young. And testimony like that soldier’s of 
being forced by their superiors to acts of crueity was also common after thei returu, 
Some were. known to start up delirously..in:their-sleeo; from the: memory of what they had 
heard and witnessed: A°-number «asked their Armenian acquaintances who the Nazarene Jesus 
was, and went-on to explain:that that: was the:person whom the women >were calling on at 
the time of the slaughter: As some:of°>the soldiers: were: passing through:a village street) 
they find a child sitting there: Their superior orders a:soldier to kill it. The sol- 
dier is bold enough to ask what harm the chile.nad:done to deserve death: superior 
then wants to know if: thessoldien had become a>rebel: *“kaffer”: Upon thts the soldier 

tips:the child over with. the back: of: his: sword; and they .pass..oa:. A soldier rinds two 
$mall-boys behind a rock chewing brush leaves: He’ takes pity on them and:for two days 
shares his: rations: wtth- them; but~on his next visit to them firds them all butchered. 
Another soldier succeeds in secreting and caring for six boys in a millet field for 

about a week, but comes one day to find their mangled bodies. A Koordish woman secrets 
twenty boys in a sheep fold, and carrying bread to them daily in her apron, throws it in 
to them, and hastily withdraws so as not to be observed. But one day the soldiers catch 
her with the bread, and succeed in finding the boys, whom they promptly put to the sword, 
Some soldiers were scouring the orush in search of vistims, and Pinding four boys brought 
them to the “binbashi” [Colonel]. After several days tne mother learning of their where-| 
abouts comes to camp, and upon seeing her boys, faints for joy. When she comes to the 
“bindoshi”, he deliberately nas the children slain before her eyes. A woman, related to 
@ man I know well, had only time to get the cradle containing her child on her back and 
pun- it is customary nere to tie the chiloren in their cradles- As she ran from @ pursu- 
ing soldier, the cradle nit a tree and fell. There was no chence to stop. The soldier 
$00N peached the cradle, bayoneted the child; and cutting away the bands that held it in, 
picked it out with the bayonet point and threw it away: The merciful growth of trees 
and bushes enabled the mother to escape. The soldiers camped about the whole region, 
- In Dalvoreeg alone one hundred and fifty tents were pitched. Early in the morning at 
F bugle call the soldiers would set oat tn squads to hunt down the villagers. Those at a 
| distance they would shoot down: They would shout*there he puns!” and those who were in 
_hiding among the bushes or stones would feel insecure and-attempt.to move to another 
place, when they would oe seen and:shot: They would fire their guns among the bushes to. 
scare up their “game”. Mothens have been known to smother their children in their | 
efforts to keep them quiet, so that they should not oe discovered. On the steep sides 
of the paging river going by Dalvoreeg, the soldiers would bayonet their victims and 

throw them way down to thr rushing piver. Some, to escape death at the nands of the 

Soldiers, threw themselves into the river. Bodies and pieces of bodies could be seen 
floating down. The river is said to have been red with blood for three days. Those 

that the soldiers Captured they took to camp at the evening bugle call, and after dark a 
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afterwards had them killed. I will give but one more instance of this kind. A young 
priest in Dalvoreeg persuaded seventy men to go with him and give themselves up. One 
young man could not be induced to accomaany them, and ran off to some eminence to watch 
the result. When these men reached the camp the priest was put into a tent and the others 
“were marched off, by the soldiers, to some gulch, where they were set to work digging. — 
When sufficient sarth had been :thrown ud these .men ‘were all hacked to pieces and thrown - 
in, or as the witness expressed it, “were cut up like tobacco” and cast in. To difile 


taken place, was taken :out of the tent, strung to a Beam, and cut to pieces, each piece 
being thrown as far as could be in a different direction. The probe and cap this priest | 
used .at services were sold inian Armentan village some Koords,. The robe was tdenti- 
fted iby a brother of the priest; by a:small rip in the back. It ts now in my possession, 
At another place .a.priest was disposed of in this way; A chain was put about his neck, 
and two soldiers :pulled at.it from opposite sides. When he was almost strangled and fell 
. dawn senseless they would let up.on the chain till he came to, when the same speration 
-wauld ibe repeated. This was done several times till he was almost lifeless. Then sev- 
anal bayonets -wene planted :uoright, the priest was tossed up and let fall on them. tn 
@ll:it.is said: that six or seven priests were killed, nearly all:of them -horriple deaths. 


few in its immediate vicinity. 
Out offering any resistance. 


8. 


would “sacrifice” them. In most of these cases where they succeeded in slaughtering the| 
people in crowds it was by first beguiling them into surrendering. In one case a soldier 
says that some four hundred women came and threw themselves at the commanders feet ane: 
implored mefcy. He gave them over to the soldiers to do with them as they liked, and. 


this human mass a dag was ‘cut up and spread over it, after which it was covered with 
earth. When these soldiers returned to camp, the priest, who was unconscious of what hadi 


One :had.a very narrow iescape. He was pursued ‘by ‘soldiers, but succeeded in getting into 


&@ paesenvoir where waten:ts icollected:for irrigation. He kept his body under water, and 


by putting his head in the outlet; could naise his head enough to breathe witnout being 


seen, stayed. for two days before he ventured to escape: ‘Of course during that time 
heowas without food. ‘There -ane many thrilling stories of marrow escapes. One 
young man tied a number of gold pieces in his stocking before setting out td. run away. 


He is cought by three or four Koords who are about to kill him, when they thtnk it is a 
pity to spoil his clothes, and proceed to strip him: first. As they take the stocking off, 
the gold pieces scatter right and left; and as the Koords scramble after them the young 


F| fellow skips off. Another man threw himself down as if dead among a heap of slain, and 
f;. tho he got a number of cuts, he succeeded in getting off in the dead of night. Then 
there are the numerous accounts of the people coming out from their hiding places at . 
nbght in search of food, getting grapes from the vinyanrds on the mountain sides, getting 


grain from the fields, Pubbing it in their hands and eating it that way, and for the 
children trying to make flour of it by crushing it between stones, not daring to make 
fires lest the flame and smoke would betray theie whereabouts; how groups of villagers, 
men, women and children, by the scores and hundreds would be found hidden in caves by 


Koords :troops, :and those who could not :be taken away far their own: use were dispatch-— 


ed. me say Pight here that:all the villages ‘that resisted the Koords aven, were 


those chier villages [I have mentioned :in the Shadak :pegion, -the Dalvareeg group, and a 


‘All the pest, so far-as I can learn, were attacked with- 
I must speak of one tnstance where a village was raided by 
Koords .and troops, and some of these or ‘thetr return from the pursuit of the villagers 


find.a Sling man ‘intently listening to :he could divine as to the result. fFinal- 


ly he ventures ask -how ‘things turned :out. The Koords who are familiar with his dia- 


lect, pretend 'to be Armenians and say that they have succeeded in:driving the Koords off. 
At this a smile of Joy passes over the blind man’s face; wkereupon he is staobbed to death, | 
Since this will not see print, but is merely intended to give you ® few facts by which 
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you can form some idea of what has taken place, I will say that the soldies often muti- 
lated the bodies of their victims and left them with pudenda in ore. Av old priest that 


was cut to pieces had his eyeballs put in ano. This is the way the Turkish soldiers 
athusad themselves; a child was tied firmly underneath a dog. A cow’s stomach was blown 


| yup and several walnuts were gut inside. This was tied to the degs tail, and he was let 


loose to run madly about with the large bouncing, rattling football behind, ti. finally 
poth dog and child die. I know this is very hard to believe, but I have it from such 
indeoendent, direct sources that I cannot regard it a pure fabrication. Let us only hope 


that it was not true that the child was alive when tted to:the dog. The twenty-fifth 
of August was signalized by great slaughter. We KNOW: this date because, as if to commem-— 
‘Ofate the event, a wonderful meteor burst. from the sky ‘that evening. Friday, the thirty- 


first of August; -the anniversary of the Sultan’s accession; was also a:day of great ex- 


ecution. . The were espectallyharangued: to. fight for the ‘honor of their 

prophet and king. .-And:so the bloody work went on, “The whole region was fairly alive 
forces. when: the gave-out government 
gave them seven: cases cartridges’ alone: Military: men’ will be-able to-tell you how 
Many :Paunds case wetghting about :one hundred and ‘fifty: pounds woold-approximately con- 
tains From this-we alane:get:some-idea many: Koords*etther -owned:or-wene* provided with 


breech-loaders. It is said that at least half of the Bakranlee tribe had such guns, — 

About the middle of the district between Dalvoreeg and Shadak is a lange mountain, Andoke 
by name, By the description, it:is evidently an extinct volcano; for at the summit there 
is a large bowl-shaped hollow. . There are precipitous cliffs about its base: It is wood- 


@ ed about tt and part way up its sides. With plenty of ammunition: and: provisions’ a small 
fa force could almost nander-it-impregnable. The inhabitants of a number of villages had 
fled to this: mountain, the beginning of hostilittes; taking what thetr flocks they 


could, and their number was constantly being added to as people escaped from the invading 
forces. This mountain was surrounded by troops and Koords. The latter for days provoked 
the exhaustion of what Little ammunition the Armentans had left, out none of the invaders 
seemed to know the path of approach to the summit. Finally an agha of the Bakranlee 


a tribe, Amar by name, son of Gako, was found who knew the way, and showed it to the troops 


and Koords. For this service Koords have repeatedly said that Amar received a. decoration 
from the Sultan, tho I have not been able to see anyone who had actually seen the decor- 
ation. Very early one morning the forces steal up the sides of Andoke. They almost 
surround the rim of the great hollow before the people gathered below are aware. Who can 
describe that despairing ory of agony, proceeding from thousands of throats, as the poor 
pedple find themselves hedged in. The cry is heard:by those at a distance below the 
Mountain, as is also the bugle giving the order to charge. . At first the crowd is thin= 
ned out by volleys of bullets, and then the bayonet and.sword.do the rest.. It would be a 
miracle if any escaped. The number .is :said:ta have been.from. four to five thousand. Let 


us make a .consenvative deduction :and :call it .two thousand victims. The bodies were heap- 
ed together with wood :between, saturated with kerosene, and.set .afire, as was done in 
most other cases where the people were killed in:crowds, and. there:was no convenient 


wheat pit or natural trench or gully into which to throw them. Those who were killed > 


here and there among the rocks and bushes elsewhare, were left unburied. The weather and 
bitds did the rest. The crows, which used to be so common in Moosh and vicinity, had all 


deserted this year for more lucrative employment. Wher the wind was in the right direc- | 
tion the stench was perceptible om the mountains within sight: of Moosh. The attack on 


~Andoke probably took place the first: week in September, or possibly on the last day of 


August, the Sultan’s fete day of which I have spoken. This was practically the end of 


‘the campaign. The soldiers still searched here and there for stray victims, but the 


special effart: was to find Moorad Effendi and. his companions, as well as the arsenal. 
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companions were hid.. “These were taken prisoners. -A-soldter has said that whem Moorad 
| was caught a salute of fifty guns was fired, Seven breeoh-loading guns and several bombs 
| wera found with these eleven men. Some no doubt had escaped with such guns in their posses: 


very :-much doubt :tf :there -were-more than one om :two hundred such guns in the hands: of the 
Armentans during the conflict.: .And as .to the -nand.bombs, I cannot: learn that any were 
actually thrown, :tho:some ‘Koords have :satd .occastonally something burst: in 
‘their midst :and:kill :twanty men at.once. am inclined to:put.this.on par with the 


| people complained to the government, and soldiers were sent who recovered 600 of them. 


«ing some prisoners :to .show. One of these was a mere boy, twelve or fifteen years: old, In - 


ft-seems the -Rushkotiee -tribe was ‘late ‘in getting to the scene of action, :and: found things 


Sheikh, probably some three hundred fell. . So. that of the attacking force less than two. 


10. 
which they were supposed: to have furnished. At last a villager was found, who, usder 
threat of being tortured and killed, was. induced to reveal the cave where Moorad and ten 


| 


sion, and -others had hid them before attempting: to escape, Like a mam I have seen; but 


imagination which regarded that meteor as an.electric rocket sent from Persia, or the sto- 
pies that -used.:to .be current that Andoke was being filled by troops and cannon brought by © 
balloons... Sixteen others were taken prisoners here and there, as if for the sake of hav- = 


fact. most of -them were :mere striplings. These were imprisorad in a shurch for a number: off 
days They were :not allowed to go out to relieve nature, and the: guards tried to 
farce them to:pollute :the baptismal font... Let -us dispose of the Koords before. going on... 


sa thoroughly :swept :befone ‘them, :that nathen than go .back empty, they went out of the way 
and::attacked: the village :af :Manneeg,:back of Havadvoreek, and took away 1600 sheep. The 
Aside from spoils in sheep, cattle and goods, the Koords were especially active in taking | 
captive women and children. The -Bakranlee ‘tribe alone, it is said, took off 400 women 
besides children. . For all the women and children that were taken off by Koords and troops} 
especially the officers of the latter, I think 1000 a safe estimate. The Sheikh of Zee Lon} 
peceived one eighth of the spoils taken by the tribes under his control.. His share was | 
860 sheep and goats, 40 mules, 33 choice cows, and three or four mares; this in live stock] 
beside large quantities of clothing, carpets, dishes, etc. The Sheikh claimed that out 
of his fourteen or fifteen thousand men, twelve hundred had been killed. He also said 
that one hundred and fifty soldiers had been killed. A Koordish agha, sitting by, exclaim) 
ed, “What are you saying? Four or five hundred must have perished.” Their estimate was | 
based on the number of cartridge belts, guns, etc, that they had taken in their spoils. 
The government does not seem to admit ‘hat any soldiers were killed. If one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred were killed, I have no doubt that the large majority were killed 
while fighting in disguise in company with the Koords. Of other Koords not under Zeelon 


thousand:lost :thein lives... The eight :hundned i*Hamedia” horsemen were held in reserve at 
Moosh. TI cannot learn that any of them were in-the attack. The riderless horses that 
the Harsanlees led back, belonged to those who ‘probably died of cholera, Those who as- 
sert that “Hamedia” were in-the mountains, orobabdly mistook the Bakrantlee horsemen as 
such. I cannot be sure that these latter were organized as “Yamedia”, but it is possible 
that flags were presented to these, as well as to the others by the government. It te | 
said that a month or two after the Koords had withdrawn the Mushir [General] summoned the | 
Zeelom Sheikh to Erzingan, and asked him what he meant by the mischief he had done in the 
Sassoon district. Tne Shiekh :produced his firman, at which the Mushir was very much 
agitated, and did not rest content till by'dexterous management he had succeeded in get- 


thag the paper and giving in its place another, guaranteetng the Shiekh ‘immunity. I have 


not had the :means ‘satisfying ‘myself :as:to ‘the truth of :this story; but as to whether 
the Koords nad and written instructions- something more than permission=- to 
pillage and burn and kill, I have not the least particle of doubt. The fact is, the 
government ‘hoped to fiaish the business by means of the Koords, and in 1893 had a body of 
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P } Koords attack what it considered the centre of the trouble- Dalvoreeg. When that failed 
+ -tho Tahsin received a high decoration for having restored order] tt was planned im 1894 


[to clean out the whole regiom by bringing hordes of Koordes. When these did not succeed 
"in making proper headway it was thought a good opportunity for stamping out the whole of 


| 7 remote, unknown region by troops, while Europe ‘had its eyes fixed on China and Japan. 


.I do not believe anyone can give a more satisfactory explanation than this, The last 

troops to come were the three picked taboors from Erzingan, or 2490 men, who came by the 
direct route, via Bingol, they were infected with cholera, and many died on the march, — 
} some say three hundred. Of ceurse jney Brought the plague to Moosh, and as a pesult as | 


many as 1200 pecple died in the town and immediatc vieinity. It is said, that the fatal- | 


 bty among the troops alone, was as high as seventy in one day. Fhe Mushir himself follow-" 
| 6d suon after, ‘and taking some of the troops, went to the mountains. At this »%0int, ac- | 


iz counts conflict, but I think the weight of evidence goes to sow that he found matters 
e | practically at am end; that he was much taken back to find what had been dene, and that he 
really prevented matters from going any further. It seems evident that four other villa- | 
| | gas had been blacklisted by Tahsin for pillage, and possibly fer fire and sword. Havad- 
| voreek, on the brow of the mountain two hours from Moosh, Apdonk, Kerse, and Vartaneese if 
4 the north-eastern part of the plain; and it is not unlikely that a general ravage of the 
| plain might have taken clase, unless Zekki Pasha had come in person. Tahsin had avoided 


seeing him py going off to Genge, shortly before his arrival. It ts said that Ze<ki Pasha 
called him to Moosh to expiaiyv himself, but that he did not obay. At any pate, it is true 


| that he did not see the Mushin, and went to Akhlat without touching Moosh.. From the time 

| the first additional troops went .to the mountains, to the time all; excepting those who 

4 were left to see about the disposal of bodies, were withgrawn, te said tc be firty days. 

| But the time of active fighting of troops was probatly not mo*e than three weeks; the Last) 
+ two in August and the first in September. It seems pretty well established that thirty- 

| two villages were burned:and the inhabitants massacred. By counting hamiets of two or 

"| three Aouses, and the grougs of houses used in the summer when the people are high in the 


mountains with their sieep,.the oumber might be made to appear forty, or sven forty-eight, 
as some have asserted. As te the number of Apmentans killed; it ts prastically impossi- 


et ole ta get a close estimate. The Kcords went away with the idea that they had left no one 
|} kiving in the burned villages. It was the merciful growth of tress and bushes, and the 


ryemerous caves the region tat enabled so many to escape as did. We have noticed what 
‘households were comman in that region, ‘but of course thare is ao accurate census, 
and even the goverament returns ane below the truth as it- is so! common: for the villagers 
conceal their male children so to avoid the poll tax. It would: espectally be hard 

ta find out the population of those villages that for a number of years had paid no taxes 


The houses should the population:.more.. The figures far the Shadak distriet 


whatever. Besides this, since there was sertous talk ‘of foretgn commission of inquiry, 
there has been a deliberate attempt to alter the registry records of the ragion. Im the 
ok of statisties; etc, published about two years ago, Sassoon.is down for 119 villages, 
suntaining a population of 16,535, of whom 3.187 are Armenians, 1,617 being males. Seven} 
mosques, sne school, one minaret, end iwe churshes are reported. The Khoolp- district is 
. tated to be 60 hours in circumference, toa conte 118 villages, 3,152 houses, 9,993 
ulation, cf whom 2,880 are Apmentans, 1,555 bein, males.. Five mosques and four churches 
art monaste'hes are reported. There ts an obvious mistake as to houses and population, 


are act given: separately so: cam them out. There are glaring- I cannot call them 
any thing tran misrepresentationc-:in these. f tgures. The whole district of KhoOlp, 
for instaxce is said to have 2,880 Armenian population, whereas the sub-district of Dal-= ™ 
yores with several villages near it, would undoubtedly make up this sum. It is a pet | 
SUSpeclon Of mine that that book, the first and las: of its kind, and published about the | 
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years of special ‘harassing by the Koords.. 
the Moosh*Mutaseref"{Governor] represented that ten thousand had been slain in his report, 
“He was soon after removed to Kergute, and has since, I understand, been dismissed. 


_ of the participants say. 


had perished. 


there were of those jcontaining five. 
there were burned, 


partly deserted last yean and the rest.fledithis. year. 


m abject poventy iby being pobbed, I -think. thirty: thousand would:be a low estimate. 
f-gion desolated must contain :not ‘than :two hundred: square miles, when the uneven 


a large quantities of ammunition, including petroleum, 


+ the mountains, the government got a number of survivors 


time the Koordish chiefs were first called here and directed to attack that district, : 
had @ distinct purpose- that of showing a population which would be the result of several 
But perhaps I am mistaken. It is satd that 


‘Et is 
also said that tae Vergue Mudir, or Sup’t of Revenues in this province; estimated from 


his own’ figures that more than ten thousand had been slain; that Tahsin got angry at this 


and had the report made out two thousand. though of little weight, let us hear what some 
One soldier said he had killed five, and that was the least of 
anyone. Another soldier: got angry in the market and said they had slain a thousand thouse 
1d in Dalvoreeg, and they would next turn’ on, this: city if they did not look out. A 
Koord telling the story inthe bazars when: the rain was. streaming down from the poof, 

said, “You can count these droogs, but you could not count the number of those we killed”. 

I think the truth is not far from ten thousand. Six thousand I consider a safe minimum 
estimate, and should not feel like counterdicting one who asserted that. sixteen thousand 
It ts pretty certain that eight hundred were killed in the large village of 


Galin. It is true that in the other villages near by, containing more houses, a larger — 


» proportion was killed, so that eighteen hundred for three to five villages is a low 
estimate. 


‘There ts good reason: for believing that twenty-two. hundred were killed in | 
Dalvoreeg and: vieinity.: ‘Them about. two thousand on Mt. Andoke. This leaves out of acoc’t 
a good many villages.in Sassoon proper. should put the average: number ta each house at 
ten if not at fifteen. There were probably more ‘houses :containing twenty inmates, than 
.. Then: there were about as many villages plundered as 
Fhe village :of Muktink : ‘bought -off fire and sword by paying one thous- 
and liras, but was thoroughly plundered. The village of Pouvee of about thirty houses, 
was plundered and all but eight houses deserted. Hosner containing twenty houses was 
‘Taking together those who 
‘rendered homeless :by having their villages ‘burned, or reduced to 
The 


Siain, taken captive, 


surface is taken tnto account. In the official paper published here, it was recently 
Stated that the government had to send some soldiers into that region to catch Moorad — 
Effendi and one hundred and twenty rebel companions. Now I will go on to Say that to 
Gateh these “rebels” from ten to.fifteen thousand. troops, regular and reserve, and from 
fifteen to twenty thousand Koords, or a total anmed force of at least thirty thousand 
men were concentrated on that region, with from twenty to thirty mountain pieces, and 

We have seen the result of such an 
expedition; but we must not omit to take into account the great drain on the land through 
which such large bodies of men marched, for they practically foraged on the Armenians 
without any compensation, and you will not fail to put the ravages of the cholera to the 
direct credit of this expedition. It ts said that even the seventh army corps was moved 
up aS for as Mosul on its way here. As a sidelight, let me mention the fact that at the 
village of Tseronk, on the plain about nine miles directly north of Moosh, where salt- 
petre abounds, and where the making of gun powder had been prohibited for the last four. 
or five years, this year under the superintendence of officers, thirty or forty botmans 
was made for the government and taken to Moosh. Well, after things had quieted down in 
together in Moosh and tried to 
get them to sign a statement saying that the Koords had done them great harm, and that 
the government had kindly sent troops to restore order, for which they were thankful,ete. 
They were promised money with which to rebutid, and seed for the spring besides supplies | 
for the winter if they would Sign the paper; But the metry of what the soldiers had 
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“pesentation and compulsion, signatures to this were got in Genge, Moosh, Boolaneek and 
‘Akhlat districts. I know of persons in Axhlat who were imprisoned and threatened before 
“they would consent to affix their seals to it.. The effort to get the notables here to 


-- Constantinople for work, were turned back. It is said that as many as @ thousand poor - 


| the government took to keep news from leaking out. Mr. Hallward, the British Vice-Consul 


-upge him to come to Bitlis; not to expose himself to the cholera by: going to Moosh, etc. 


His movements were carefully watched, and:ev erything: done prevent anyone from seeing 


told him that there had been trouble between the Armenians and Koords, and the govern- 


_ the dead, and not being given anything to eat, had attempted to get away and were Caught 


church where those women been butchered. 


@one, was too fresh to permit them to sign such a statement, and neither reward or threat 
availed. Then the government went on to do some thing else. It got up an address of 

thankfulness to the Sultan for his benign reign, that the Dalvoreeg disturbers had got | 
their deserts, and expressing satisfaction that order had bee restored, etc. By misrepa 


sign it failed, much to the chagrin of the Vali, who had come here from his.summer qiara 
ters in Akhlot, the last part of September. But the address was wired to Constantinople, | 
and you may have seen it in some of the papers. At this time Moosh was under strict. 
quarantine, so it was hard to get any news outside. Besides, travelers on thelr way to | 


villagers, whom the earthquake had attracted to Constantinople to find work, were turned | 
back from Trebizond and Erzroom. Fifty froma single village east of us were turned back) 
The aggravating part of it was, -that these poor villagers would spend the weeks Of time, 
avd the money, regular charge and extra fees to get aut their teskeres, or passports, 

when the officials that issued them knew that they would be turned back. [ could tell | 
you the story of a woman, whose husband had sent on money for her to join him in Constan= 
tinople; how she was turned back from Trebizond and.on her way back was captured by Koords 
and taken off to their village where she still remains, . But these were not the only means 


at Van, had been directed to go to Moosh. Cn account of a dog bite on the leg he was 
detained, and did not get around till the first week im October. When he was om Als way 
there, several sub-officers and zabteas were sent to Tadvan to meet him and cordially 


Of course he paid:no attention to them and followed his orders. But during the two weeks 
he spent in the Moosh region, he was positively denied any access to the desolated region, 


him, He had hardly been seated at one village when a zabtea.eame posthaste after: him 
and had all the villagers who were in the house with him driven out. Thus the goverament | 
tried to foil every attempt to get information; but he would be a poor Briton, if in a 
fortnight he could not get hold of some facts in spite of the Government. The “Mutaseref* 


ment had been obliged to call in troops to restore onder. He admitted that some of the ) 
troops had been guilty of “adapsuZluck”- shamelessness, Had Mr. Hallware been able to go 
to the mountains, he would have found things at their worst, in fact he would not have 
been able to go far for the stench; for the detachment of soldiers left there to cover up 
traces of the massacre had not accomplished much yet, tho they got Koords to assist them, 
and what surviving Armenians they could impress into the service. It is said that some of 
those twenty-seven prisoners were men who had been impressed into this work of burying 
T have seen a reliable man who visited the three villages of Sheneeg, Semal, and Galin, : 
after Wr. Hallward left Moosh. He went with some other villegers, as if to pick thorn- 
apples that abound in that region, and was therefore not molested by the soldiers that 
were Stationed there. Many bodies and bones were still exposed. He saw the burned 

» and the dried-up stream of blood that hed = | 
Fiowec over the threshold was distinctly visible. In Galin he saw seven men- two of them | 
wounded, and about a hundred women and children. They were living in kind of booths they _ 
had made near the charred ruins of their houses. In Sheneeg he saw five or six men and | 


but about-twenty women and 
Of course there were other survivors that hac fled here and there. 


about thirty women and children. In Semal he saw no men, 
children. 
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The governnent tried to get them together and send then back to rebuild their villages, 


; pecelot from the head of each village for the number entrusted to his village. There areg 


Me. Hallward.: He had ten of Quarantine at Avzood before coming here. He got here 


promised, but tho the punishment for such an offence is three months’ confinement, I 


zabteas bringing in eight to twelve Sassoon :ortsoners. 


‘ as he had planned, he got into Van territory before they had time to put their olan into 


talked with him the previous night, and only let: them-alone after they had received some 


Sromising them supplies for the winter. Quite a number were got together, but as winter 
came on and there was nothing for them to live on, they crowded about Moosh, and finally 
the government distributed them among the half famished villages of the plain, taking 4 


about five hundred of these refugees on the plain, most of them women and children. Thang 
are but few able bodied men among them. Most of them are nearly naked and are huddling 
among the stables, with hardly a thing to lie on or to put over them at night, and barely 
keeoing soul and body together on the scanty rations their poor hosts are able to give 
them. A poor fellow, Ghazar by name from Galin, found his way here, and I with others, 
contributed towards getting him cloth and clothing. Some of the money that. was given | 
him he. invested in cotton, and the rest, some forty piasters he tied in his clothing, and] 
Started back to: the village where ‘he was assigned. . On the way, near Godne, he was met by 
some soldiers, who took the cloth and:money away from him, He said that he belonged to 

@ household of :thirty, .and:that only three men had been killed. . Well, let us go back to 


Friday P.M., the 28th of October, and was Mr. Cole’s guest. Tahsin Pasha had found it 
conventent to start for his annual visit to Sert several days before Mr. Hallward was — 
expected, and left the Maktubgee acting governor. The chief of police: soon —_, up to 
present ‘compliments; Ssaid:they did soon; that they petting a 
Olace ready for him; hoped ‘he was comfortable where he was, etc. That very night some 
five police and soldiers in disguise were ordered to patrol about all the approaches to 
gure premises, so that no one could have a chance to see the consul. Mr. Cole’s servant, 
obliged to go home late One night, was seized and taken to the “Maktubgee”™, where the 
pocket account book he had by him was examined. . This cordon of spies was not thought 
enough, and I think it was the second. day.:@ policeman was sent as a great favor to be 
with and“wait on him”. I accompanted him on horseback pidés about the town, and we were 
invariably followed by a spy. No one dared to come anywhere near him. On Sunday those 
who passed through the outside gate tO go to church, were noted down by the Seles. There 
is mo other way to get to church except by that court tnto which Mr. Gole’s court also 
leads. Mr. Hallward not knowing Armenian, naturally did not attend service, but spies 
were ready to note what he said, or with whom he spoke, had he been there. Om Monday one 
of our ladies was grossly insulted on the street while she was coming down to my house, 
by a soldier. This was the first time such a thing had happened to us in the city. 
Tuesday the 30th Mr. Hallward started for Van by the route north of Lake Van, since there 
waS quarantine by the shorter route. Before leaving town we went together to the acting 
governor and Mr. Hallward reported the Case of insult. Of course summary punishment was 


could never get evidence that the soldier had been confined a single day. I went for 
about an hour out of the city to see Mr. Hallward on his way. On the way we met a body off 


Gne of them tied on a horse, I 
took to be Moorad Effendi. The day after the consul left a squad of zabteas were sent 


Out to the villages near the lake, and where he spent the night, to see if ao petitions 
had been handed him, I we Petty good evidence that there was a plan in some way to 
get nis papers away from him by going directly to Elgevas, instead of back of Mt. Sepan 


execution, The zadteas who went from here with him to Akhlot, on their. return. to. Dzughag, |1 
where he spent the night, gave a good deal of trouble to the men they suspected of having 


Kind of bribe. In thse city, as said, 
consul, 


practically no Armenian had any change to see the 


But some of. the notables, who knew his dragoman,; Nushan Effendi, were imprudent 
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@nocugh to invite him to a feast. 
nated that they were now lying on flowery beds of ease. 
i imprisoned a number of these. notables while the consul:was still.nene,;..and after he had 
a nuniiger more were tmpetsoned, in reality for having been suspected of complaining 
Bhe government to the consul. 
TF ation, Game out boldly and sent a long complaint by wire to Constantinople against Tahsin 
\-- in peference to the blackmail he had extorted from then. 


was in prison for forgery and for giving the government false information, accused him 


.&@ word with him or even saw him. | 
Pasha returned from Sert. 
| that ‘ne could no longer manage things -here. | 
- geems as if he were given full power to do as he saw fit. . 
government was ‘at one in its effort to throttle the Armenians. 


costing as:much :as seventeen :or eighteen pounds. 


seven prisoners had :died of cholera. 
nothing else :than the brutal treatment they had: received. 


J shatl not describe ‘prison life now, but will say in -passing that flogging, oincers, 


heads. 


with his gun Stock. 


‘ 


Probably in the course of their. conversation they intieg 
At any rate the government 


About this time the Bitlis Armenians, driven to desger=4 


Copies of this were sent besides 


to the Grand Vizier, to other heads of departments, and the Patriarchate. No attention @ 
seemed to be paid to this and they telegraphed again. To make it doubly supe, a dispatch | 
was sent out of the vilayet and wired from there. Still no response. Finally they got” 
word from the acting patriarch that their petition had been duly presented and would 

receive attention. In November I went over to Van and got back the 2ist. During my 
absence more of the Armenian notadles had been imprisoned. On the next day Avedis Gagos-7 
ean, more than thirty years a leading protestant brother, and a member of the “Mejlis” 
[Council], was imprisoned. A low Armenian young man who had a grudge against him, and 


of having been in communication with Sassoon. No attention would have been paid to such 

testimony had not Avedis been noted down as one who went through that court on his way. ‘to 
church that Sunday Mr. Hallward was” here, As a-matter of fact, however, Avedis never had 
That very night, Thursday the 22nd of November Tahsin 
[Tt had been said that he had offered his resignation, oleading | 
His resignation was not accepted, and it | | 
[t was evident that the whole 
Tho another telegram was 
think in all.five such telegrams were Sent, 
‘One the Post Office Mudir refused to | 
send after taking the money and giving a receipt. The lay acting arachnort was in prison, | 
and he pretended that he could not send the: telegram without his seal. Those who had been| 
active in sending these complaints were Lmprisoned... The whole number of notables imoris- 
oned at one time reached twenty, I think. At this time an effort was made by torturing 

the Sassoon prisoners, to testify that these Armenian notables had been in complicity withh 
them. In the official article to which I referred, it was stated that six of the twenty- 
You.can set .it down at that the “cholera” was 

three or four died in prison, 

One had been terribly “beaten on the way here. So far as I cam make out there are no more | 
then eightee of them now. Poor fellows, with hardly a pag on, put down tn a damp filthy 
dungeon, half starved, often cruelly beaten- such ts the lot of politfcal prisoners. 


the 


sent, yet no attention was paid to it. 


branding: Leon, ‘making prisoners stand. for several hours barefoot on the snow, are not 
uncommon tortures, and-there are actually those who have had tacks driven into their | 
“But will just mention what. good authority; Moorad Effendi had to 
endure at one time. They wanted to get him to testify that the Bitlis notables had backed! 
him up, etc.; that some foreign country, especially England had sent him to Sassoon to 
stir matters up; they wanted him to reveal the chemical they had used to develop sympa- 
thetic writing, and also where he got the bombs that were found in his possession, To 
elicit the desired testimony and information he was first taken up to the police office, | 
where for eight or ten hours he was pinched, and hairs, especially those of his moustache, | 
were pulled out. He was then taken down to the dungeon and made to stand up for thirty-. e 
six hours. When-ever through exhaustion or drowsiness he Staggered or fell over, the 
sentinal that was placed over him woulg bring him to his senses by cruelty hitting him 
During all this time he was given no food or water, 


That was only | 
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‘what you will infer from this, but my tnference fs that the government had some understand 
img with the Koords about plundering of burning Armentan villages, but the make up of some 


jim, in the vilayet of Adana; had studied medicine at the school in Constantinople; had 


them denied it, the fifth said that he had not heard him personally, but had been told se 


the streets. He was there interrupted, Another .man:would not be shut up at once, and 


ed to Tahsin Pasha by the “Mutaserefs” of -Genge and Moosh, and the "Mushir” Zekki Pasha, 


Tast had:been ‘obliged to send “two .boolooks”- companies, 560 or 100 men-.to quell the dis- 


16. 


One time and one form, but tortures were more or less continuous for him and the others. 
But the efforts to get the testimony wanted were uniformly unsuccessful. Then the govern= 
ment tried to divide the notables against one another, by promising freedom to those who 
would tell on the others. This also failed. It was the first part of December when a 
large number of zabteas were summoned and despatched to Khoot, the district east of Sass- 
oon, with a message to the leading Koords something like this; Buring the present circum 
Stances take a special care that there be no disturbances in your region. I don’t know 


commission of inquiry lead them at once to give this ambigous countermand, On the 20th oF 
December, MooPad and his companions were brought up for trial. Moorad Effendi said in — 
court that his real name was Harmpartsoon Boagian, thirty-one years old, a native of Had- 4% 


been in Athens and Geneva; that he had come to these parts to teach the Armenian villagerg 
orimerily two things; one, not to sell their daughters ia marriage, and the other to 4 
Stand up for their rights against the Koords. He admitted that he had given breech load- 
ing guns to his compantons, that they might defend themselves :against the Koords, since 
they could never get redress through the government... His five compantons were asked if — 
Moorad Effendi had not promised them foreign aid, especially that of England. Four of 


by someone else, that he had said so. Suggestive questions about England were often intra 
duced by the president of the court. Whenever: they made any ‘reference :to: the ‘massacre 
they were abruptly shut off with the order to say no more than. they were asked. One of 
the prisoners, a shepherd, said that the .Koords came and: dints: off his flock; that he pan] 
to the village to give the alarm,’ and.when he got there he found the people lying dead in | 


pathetically pleaded;-“Why don’t you write .it down, scribe? Oh write it! For years we havé 
put uo with the Koords. This year when they attacked us :we tried to defend ourselves. | 
Then the soldiers came and killed our wives and children, tho:we offered them no pesis— 
tance. I managed to escape and flee to a mountain; and was afterward captured and brought 
here. What have I been prought here for?” The trial lasted: about @ week, and then the 
verdict given. Harmpartsoon and his :someanion Hohanes were condemned to death. Two 
were acquitted, the boy whom I have mentloned, and:a priest who was not really from that 
region. The nearest I can.get to exactness as to the others*is; seven to fifteen years 
imprisonment; and:seven to five: years. During the trial letters: purporting to be address! 


were read. They said that for the last eight years the Armenians of the Sessoon region 
had given great trouble to their: Koordish neighbors; had attacked and robbed their villa-= 
ges, kidnapped their women, killed some of their men; had hung crosses from the necks of | 
faithful moslems and desecreted their mosques;etc. That the Koords, unable to endure it 
any longer had:ftnally engaged in:fights with the Armenians; that: they- the writers, at 


turdance and: bring the guilty -Let me here say what I consider the truth of 
the matter... The second of last:Jjune:I was at Farkin, about .six hours’ south of the 
disaffected region. I then heard of the- Dalvoreeg district. They had 
been ina state of siege practically for a yean; and their crops had: been: trodden down by | 
the troops the orevious year. .In these Straits; the villagers robbed caravans of wheat | 
going from Dierbekir region to Moosh. It is orobadle that they attacked the flock of somél 
Koords, and would not let some of the tribes: drive: through their territory: It: may be tr 
some of these affrays that some Koords -were wounded: Out T very much doudt if any Koord 
was killed, since we have seen what the Killing of two Koords.in- the Shadak district led 
to 
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Here is a good opportunity for me to tell what:1- know about a revelutionary movement. 
As I intimated at the beginning, there was such. @ movement incited by such men from the Gq 
outside as Damatian and Dr. Harmpartsoom. Armenians in Russia were: 
~ the region; and. those in Persia too tt ts satd. A witness has told me that: before these | 
Hs troubles began, he saw a body of sixty armed foreign men: leaving that: district for Russia. | 
| Dr. Harmpartsoon was at. Khunoos for two years on the line of communication. A good, pelta- 
| ble friend of mine. ‘met him while he was tm disguise in that region. Hapmpartsoon wanted — 
‘ to know how he stood, and when informed that he was neutral in political matters, he pe- 
marked, “Oh he is a living corpse!” The winter following the capture of Daghmatian, Br. 
| Hapmpartsoon went to Dalvoreeg and was the leader in the movement. Funds, almost entirely 
' from Russia, were collected and expended on preparations, ‘It ts. possible: the noted tron | 
mine in Dalvoreeg was :made use of. The beeech arpangements for guns were brought from 
Russia, anda skilled. workman had come'mhg could make over the. flintlocks of the. viLlagers | 
into -breech- loaders. It is said .that this man was at. the. Arkelots Vank, on his way to 3 
Moosh to procure iron for his craft, when: the troubles: broke: Out, and he did aot return 
p the mountain. It cannot be dented that. preparations for some kind of an outbreak were 
being made, ‘but. these could not completed ingide.a year at the least... So far as I can 
| make out from their plans,. when all was ready, . there was to be a simultaneous outbreak at - 
Zeitoon, Sassoon, .and-onthe Persian and Russian frontiers, Some of the: villagers tn other 
| parts had arms: consealed to help in the general commotion. | The Sassoon people made an 
: attack on Moosh, surprised the small garrison, seized.the arms and ammunition; and had 
gone om getting many: followers :from the Arpmentans of the: plain. . However::much: we: may de- 
precate such a plan and:consider it foolishly futile, still let.us donfess: that’ European 
attention would not have been turned to the slowibut supe process of extermitation that 
was going.on, by means of Koords, .and.by direct official oppression in 
\ the prisons and out of them, ualess some such great sacrifice .were .made at° once as that — 
which has: just been:made at Sassoon, These plans have been desperate attempts to: raise 
| the distress signal; that .Eunope might rescue.them. before they were entirely lost. let me] 
Say here; that’ by db ht gent’ tngquicy cannot: discover that the alleged aggressive: policy of | 
the Huntchagists of provoking: vengence by first attacking. the: Koords..bas.ideen as yet: put 
| in practice in this.whole pegion. Occastonally the depredations of the. Koords has been 
pesisted, and in one or two instances official arrest nas been resisted when it was known 
that imorisonment and trial in these courte :practically meant. death, It ts now more 
| then three: weeks since.I began writing this. I found that there was no reliance: whatever J 
to be put on the: Turkish post. We have evidence that even sealed: Pegistened 
‘letter that we had gerit ‘to the British Commissioner. ‘at.Moosh, was opened. 
So: I have: been watting: for a chance toiget: this over to Moosh and have it sent on in: their 
Independent post. In the meanwhile fave been adding to this in .my leasure moments... 
_I have. tried to deliver a plain, unvannished: tales“sine tra et:studio”... I have tried to 
be as cool as the circumstances would: penmit, and have :taken further pains than to get 
| goad facts in their proper place. As to the style, the “sine studio”. will: speak for 
havesstmply iteied. to talk .with .you, often, fear; tn even:a careless manner. You will 
“excuse ‘the length, :nope; -for: Ihave been’: following: the example: you.set .me of collecting 
material-than one ts: likely. to use; that there might be a wider range of choice. 
I hope this will not reach you too late. for any use- hard: fate has against getting 
4 tt to you when I would: ltke. . Before I iquit, you :may :like to:have -me:being down: to: date- 
12th February. The Turkish commissioniwas promptly good: delegation of offictals | 
sent on from here’ beyond Moosh.. It was with difficulty: that petitioners: could: get access 
them, and as Turkish scribes: would write for. them, many.of: the petitions: were: made 
out in Armentav: It ts iran: the: gauntlet of the: guards-set about | 
the house; in, handed-over ‘his :and:was: given’ an.audience: by Abdallah 
Pasha. After he left the ‘house he:was:soaght’ with:a view to:imprisonment; -but he escaped. 
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The story here current as to abdullah” 8 recall is as follows. He was called to the wire 
but when he got there he found that he had left the cioher key back in some village where | 
he had spent the night. For this carelessness the government immediately recalled him 
and he started back the next morning. The remaining three practically did nothing after 
he left. Yes, they did do a little something shortly before the European commisstoners 
arpived. The refuges that were in Moosh and the near villages were sent further out inte 
the plain. The government stationed men in the villages, especially im Boolanook, to see] 
that people did not go to and fro, For a time a system of passes was instituted to go 
even from one village to another. They, I say- the government is at one tn the matter— 
tried to get the Moosh Armenians to sign a paper to the effect that nothing had ocourred | 
at Sassoon; that they were satisfied and thankful for thetr present condition, that they q 
protested against the coming of foreigners, and preferred to adjust any difficulties that] 
might arise between them and their government without any foreign interference. This ) 
scheme did not meet with any great success. A way they tried to get the seals of villa- 7 
gers to a similar statement, was by sending out pieces of blank paper by a zabtea, who 
would inquire of the chief men if there was any cholera in the village. They would say 
No, and would thereupon be asked to affix their seals to the paper, which could be filled 
in as they chose subsequently. This also was not a brilliant success, for they had scent 
ed the foreign commisston, and there were those who would warm the people from falling | 
into any such traps. In Bitlis the pressure was made a good deal heavier. Having failed | 
to get the Sassoon prisoners to testify against the imprisoned notables, or to get them ta 
testify against one another, Tahsin thought ‘he would try another tack. He had been siez- 
ing our mails and having afticles in reference to this subject translated, and was pretty 
». well convinced that Mr. Hallwang and we were chiefly responsible for these Sassoon sto- 
ry ples gaining credence tn the outside world. : Now he had addresses like the above of 
‘thankfulness, etc.orepared with the addition of saying that Mr. H. was responsible for 
disturbances inm:Dalvoreeg. The prisoners were promised liberation if: they would sign — 
- Such a statement, and were threatened with the life sentence if they would not. There | 
were a great ‘variety of these that were successively prought to them to stgn, and they as] 
often refused to do.so. One of these which was intended to.be wired:to Constantinople I | 
succeeded in getting a copy of, and .will try to give a literal translationj;="Making it 
known that we have kept Ourselves aloof from the vain thoughts of: foreign satanic-temp- 4 
ters, who by hostile, inflaming words have tried to upset the thoughts of loyal subjects, % 
‘living under the shadow of our world-preserving government, and that the complaints of 
certain unbalanced, simple ones are altogether apart from any truth, we also declare our=J 
selves to be constantly praying for His Majesty our Sovereign.” You see by signing such | 
a statement; they would not only incriminate °Mp: Hallward and us, but would at the same | 
time be taking back the Complaint they had signed.against Tahsin, Those out of prison ; 
who had signed those first complaints against him were now brought and were forced: quital 
@ number of them, to sign statements . retracting: what they had satd before. One brave 
young fellow stood:uo like: a man to what had at first. Signed, and went to prison for 
it. Most of those who had been forced to retract got :a telegram reauy to send to 
tinople, saytng how they had been’ forced to -sign such papers by the government, but the 
telegram would not be accepted at:the office. At this time the-ward tax«gatherers were 
Called and theie seals were taken away from them so that: they :could sign no more papers 
for the people. ~Things were in this state when word:came that: Tahsin: had been deposed, 
28th January. This brought quite a relief, for Tahsin was not. only using these forcible § 
measures to vindicate himself, but was also trying to stir ap the fanatical element to t 
Violence against the Armenians. He was also Stirring up an anti-foreign feeling: We | 
Finally became pretty well satisfied: that he-was ever plotting against our lives. haved 
Lt on very good authority that tn government councils; one leading man proposed that we 
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‘should be-imprisoned. Tahsin said that they had no right to do that, but said that if am 
‘they could only. ind something in the papers about the Sassoon matter over our Signa 


they would then see what they would do to us. We had telegraphed to our Minister, tebiems 
ing him that our mails were being interfered with, and in about a week he replied Seat a4 
Soecial order had been issued that our. mails should not be interfered with.. still, after 


y this order we know a number of papers and some letters were tampered with, and that sealam 
- ed registered letter of which I spoke was opened. After his fall from office, those whom 


T he had fleeced began to file petitions against him and his henchmen to recover blackmal ia 


f one prepared by Hadji Nadjmadin, and the other by the Istijyal “Raes”- president of the 
f court before which they are to be tried. They are given to understand that if they Sign? 
-® it they will be acquitted, if aot, that they will receive the extreme sentence. The | \ 


vain hopes! Almost by dark the morning of January 3ist he stealthily left the clty Oy tm 


southern route. That afternoon Omer Beg came on from Moosh to act as tomporary Governor 


January was an unparalleled month for this region- clear all the time, and but little | 
snow on the ground. What had the European Commission been doing since about the 21st of 


- that month when they arrived at Moosh. They were practically in the same position that @ 


Mp. Hallward was, in spite of the effusive promises of the government at Constantinople 


that every facility would be afforded to make a thorough invistigationm, No one was allows 


ed to see them. Five young men from the leading families here, managed to get to Moosh @ 
by stealth, where they hoped to report the State of things here. They were at once taken 
in charge of by the police, who warned them not to have anything to do with the rebel 
Moosh Apmemians. The next morning Omer Beg insisted an their going directly back with 
him to Bitlis. So hey had their trouble for their pains, About the time he arrived 
here, Avedis Gagosean, and his two companions, members of the “Mejlis”, who had been | 


{imprisoned seventy-two days without any writ, were released. No one seemed to know WhO | 
> had imprisoned them or why they were there. Now there are eleven of the notables Ieft iq 


orisom. Two different addresses of thankfulness,etc. have been presented to them to sign. 


feeling of the Turks against the Armenians is very biter now, Talk of massacring them 
ig common in the coffee houses. The situation is very Gritical. We do not know what ma 
turn up before help arrives. We have hopes that Eurgoe is going to do something for poor 


| Apmenia. I do hope you will use your influence against any compromise measure, There 


will never be any peace while the Turk is left in gele or even leading contrel over chpiga 
tian subjects. Safety and equality. are impossible for them under moslem rule. Joint | 
control by European powers would seem to be the most practicable and beneficial method aty 
present, rather than giving over to any one power, especially if that be her nearest 
neighbor, But of these things you have a better chance to speculate than I. Since | 

Nave some space left before closing I wish to say that the story of Shakey, who threw here 
self froma cliff, followed by others, managed to get through to me in the papers. J hadg 
heard nothing like it till then, except tne case of a woman who threw herself with a chile 
in her apms down a precipice rather than fall into the hands of her pursuers. TI have 
followed the case up some to see if I could find traces of such a story. I can report 


B that I have found faint traces of it. The story that reached the papers may have been 


embellished some, but I feel pretty sure that it has some foundation in fact. Of course 
v@ have not heard half of what took place at that time. I have told you of how the women 
vere active tn helping the men, In one instance I have heard how they took the places 


m of the men while they ate and rested. In one case women hupled stones down at their 
m oversaries, while tt ts said cannon balls were shattering the rocks above them. The 


temper of the women can be judged by the remark a refugee at Hatskeuy made. She said she. 
was sorry her husband had fallen into the river while bringing a load of wood on his 

Back, for he did not have a chance to take part in the fight- that was her regret, 

Wndle I am about it let me tell the account a soldier gave of a handsome, newly wedded 
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on going to the officer, he handed: the boy over, Another officer took for nimsel? 


couple that had fled from a village to @ near mountain. Four soldiers went aftamm 
‘and when they caught them they told them it was a pity for them to be killed,” augue 


they could live tf they would accept Islam. But they met death rather than change. 
faith. A story or two om the other side to relieve the dark, dark story. An offte 
rescued @ fine boy and kept him for some time, The mother heard of his whereabouts 
whose husband had been killed. — Her parents went, to him and besought him now that A 


their son-in-law to spare them, ‘and he saw I believe the others: OF 
were kept unharmed. 


trust you have not lost your with this long account Using Words. 


. wnat I have seen quoted from Gladstone’s birthaay speech, [the Pull speech “fell 1 


Tahsin’s hands}, I will say,*if the words are many, the subject is large? esos ae 

I am taking the liberty of sending a copy of this to a prudent friend in: seest 
| shall be glad to be of any service to you hereaften, especially in the cause of ft 
ity- If tt isn’t such a perfect apex to the pyramid of creation, — 
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CXPRUS STUDEYT VACATIOY WORK,- LITERATURE REFORT 


During the summer two Armenian students from the School of Religion spent 
their three months’ vacation distributing books and tréete in the island of Cyprus. 
This literature was in the Arabo-Turkish language, and Was distributed among the 
| 60,000 Moslems of the island. The sales, at -rices sufficient partially to cover 
costs, totalled 9600 books and tracts. Free distributiia of some hundreds more 
brought the total up to ten thousand. The full significance of this work lies 
"beyond the printed page" ‘because it should be borne in mind that the book or tract 
was the means of creating opportunity for personal cenversation and contact in the 
‘earnest spirit and good-will of Christ. Also can Jesus’ words in spirit and in deed 
be more beautifully set forth than it has been by those two Armenian young men: "Love 


your enemies; prey for them that persecute you". 


- 


~The List of Books Sold In Cyprus 


Tracts by Loutfy Levonian: 


Faith in God 1000 copies 
Character and Self-Control 1000 

Religion and Social Questions | 500 vt 
Authority in Religion 500 . 

Source of Power in Religion S00 


Tracts by Sherwood Eddy: 


The Maker of’ Men 900 copies 
Temptation | 900 
Life and Its Aims —. 
Doubt 900). 4600 
Parable of Sowor 500 copies 
Intoxicating Drinks | 
Tho W-rds of Josus 
Pilgrim's Frogross Vol. I 
II 50 
Faithful ‘Narrator (a Summary of Stories 
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THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION SUMVER WORK 
| 1926 | 
PEPORT LETTER NO. I 


. Foreword 


Athens todey is a city with a population of about 1,000,000 people, 
This includes its environs and its harbour city The Piraeus six miles distant, 
While @ very large percentage of the population is refugee, nevertheless they 
eagerly desire to be thrifty and as 2 whole already are contributing to the 
wealth of the city. The leading industries which they have developed are; 
Cigarette making, rug factories, cement manufacture, so%p manufecture, (in 
the last four yeers ten new soap factories heve been established. Altogether 


thete are now twenty-five soap factories located here), foundries, machine — 
shops. 


Athens has thirty banks, which during the financiel crisis of the 
last three years managed to hendle the situation, Reletives and friends out- 
‘Side of Greece sent upwards of * 40,000,000 to Greece durirg lest year, 
Between five and ten million of this came to people in Athens, 


While these facts indicate that there is some considerable wealth 
in Athens, we must not overlook the fect that Greece is a poor country and has 
been driven to economic and financiel extremes in her effort to assimilate her 
1,500,000 of refugees, Approximetely one out of every three of her total 
population todsy came to her four years 2g0 destitute, seeking asylum which 
she hospitably offered in their dire emergency. Hence it is that Athens 
citizens have obligations to their kin in all the rest of Greece, 


Careful planning, good organization and hard work ere very cssentr-- 
ie] forerunners of © successful enterprise, but faith and preyer in the spirit 
of humility are of equal importence. With determination we ere going forwerd 


in this service, confident thet Jesus Christ still makes eppesl to human hearts 
and Himself 2nswers inner need, | 


This Letter will be followed at intervals by others, describing 
briefly the supervised Field Work carried on by students of the School of 
Religion during their term-time and summer wacation period. The School regards 
thése extensive refugee Settlements with their varied human need, as 2 God- 
given opportunity for service particvlarly to the mentally and spirituslly 
immature, We acknowledge with gretifude the sympathetic support in this work 
of the Bible Lands Mission Aid Society, The World's Sunday School Association, 


The National Armenie and Indie Pelief Associntion, the Athens nd Salonica — 
Stations of the American Board, | : 


But we must continue to depend in no smell degree upon the 
spiritual support of our friends if the results sre to be sbiding, Wey we 


not therefore expect to have your friendly cooperation, gifted with the 
support of your faith and your prayer? 


Ernest Pye 


president, 


The School of Religion, 
54, St, Alexander Sst., 
Peleon Phaleron, 
(Athens) Greece, 
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1926 Vacation Work in Refugee Fields 


During the heated moaths of summer, when many students were either 
resting or working for their own pleasure and profit, the students of the 
School of Religion were working hard in the Refugee Settlements. ‘This letter 
will give in the workers’ own words an account of two such enterprises: the 
well-organized work in Dorghouti and the comparatively new projects in Syngrou. 


os 2 Messrs. Giragos Faradjian and Mihran Rendjilian write of the work in 
Derghoutis: | 


"What the School of Religion desires to sis to the refugees and to 
all others is a sound and true conception of religion and a deop spiritual life 
the center of which is Josus Christ Himsolf. We woro very glad to have tho 
chance of working among the refugocs. One of the most important parts of our 
activities was tho 


VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


"90 pupils attended our school which lasted for two monthse The main contontion 
of the school was to savo the pupils from outdoor spoiling associations and to 
create a warm desire for religious education. Tho program consistod of 
I Chapel exercises; II Biblo Stories; [LI Singing hymns and songs; [V Games and 
Drills; V Manual Training and Drawing; VI Special Lessons in English and Arith- 
metic: VII Talks before the whole school on Hygieno, Naturo Study, History Horoes, 
and Conduct. 

In the afternoon the school continued in the Open aire Volloy ball 
and basket ball teams wero organizod, and drills and games were carricd One We 
had a closing oxercise 4@ which girls and boys took part with joy and enthusiasm. 


NIGHT SCHOOL 
"Young mon who were altogether deprived of a fair chance of olemontary 


education attended vory cagerly the night schoole We are sure that they have not 
been taught lossons onlye Evory Thursday and Saturday ovening we had 


BIBLE DISCUSSION GROUPS 


of young men and women on problems questioned by mombers of tho groupe Before 
the sessions we used to givo Bible passages for study. 


BIG BROTHERS’ CLUB 


"Tho camp was full of young poople 16-20 years of age, formorly 
sheltered in Wear East Rolicf Orphanages. We gathored some of these ox~-orphans 
with the purpose of giving them spiritual nourishment, and these boys wore 
Supposed to go to their follow orphans and try to load them into purer and more 
constructive ways of life. We organized anothor socioty of } bays of the same 
age to give them some talks on sexual hygiene. 


LECTURES TO TEACHERS ON PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES 
| "Once a week wo had a regular class on the systems of religious 
education. We used Hazlett's “Pedagogical Bible School" as textbook drawing 
also on Betts "How To Toach Religion". Sunday-school work has been 


A CRCWKING ACTIVITY 


175-200 children attended our Sunday-School classified as Junior, Intermediate 
and Kindergarten. We have been folloving Josenhine Baldwin's text-books. Four- 
teon teachers shared in carrying the work vory fai*hifullye 


TALKS TO THE MEMBERS OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Other societies which had no rolation whatsoever with those groups which we had 

' Organizede Wow movements among the refugee yonig peoplo concerned with political 
aspects of life woro drawn into commimity conforeics: We attondod their meet- 
ings and gavo them addresses. By coming in‘o ccntect with the leaders we hoped 
to direct into truor and noble charnels their nat.onial and political aims; we 
taught that real patriotism and heroism 1i9 in the very fact of ccnducting a 
pure useful Christian life and in moulding and r2vuiliding Christian Character." 
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Vacation Bible School; Derghouti Camp. 
Grades [ to IV. 


"The Singing Lesson." | 
Creating desire for music among refugee girls, Derghouti. 


An armenian Folk-fageant Vacation Sibdle schood. 
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The Tew Shurch Syngrous with her_aid 
Deacon in their tent-tarishe 


he 
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The Armenian Young “en's Club 
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FROV THE SYNGROU SETTLEVENT 


vr, Puzant Yeghiayan writes: 

"The Armenien refugees in Syngrou 1800 in number from the poorest 
community of all the camps surrounding Athens, ‘The small congregation among 
whom I had my work are, in the majority, dwellers under tents wrestling rather 
than living in the heat of the swrmer and the snow of the winter, in dust and 
lack of water, Boys and girls are working hard for their bread. : 

| "yet there are more than a few associations, composed of young boys 

and girls, in this comparatively small community, 411 of them active in 
religious and social work, ‘hat we have tried to accomplish has been along 


the line of keeping and supporting what is good, and multiplying sources of 
inner power, — say 


"A NEY EDUCATIONAL FACTOR 


in the organization of the Vacation Rible School for the first time, For 

them the idea connected with any school was secular education and they were 

not prepared to encourage the ultimate character-aim of this type of school, 
However we ventured to start it. There came not more than twelve children | 

at any one time, They found out that it wes different, more pleasant end 
entertaining than regular schools. Our schedule included a devotional service, | 
Bible study, stories,elementary science, singing, dramatization and games, I 
was much helped by a visiting teacher (a young girl) from Derghouti who 

taught the children dances and games. 


NIGHT SCHOOL 


We organized a night school where I tried to be of as much practical help 
as one teacher could be in teaching lenguages, arithmetic end elementary 
nereneen: I had 19 students in all. 


NEW CHOIR 


organized this summer for the first time now adds to the influence of the 

Sundav services in the church, It is composed of voung boys and girls who 

come together twice everv week and twice on Sundays, It has interested ther 

in religious music, brought ther into the church regularly, been & real source 

of satisfaction and respect to them and for the congregetion hes merited their 
appreciation, 


“THE SUNDAY SCFOOL 


was this summer organized into a regular body consisting of six groups, Fach 
chose its own leader, assistant leader, secretary cnd treasurer keeving the 
record of their members: visiting the sick; checking each shsentee; reporting 
to the general meeting their activities; making their own gift-collections; 
and presiding over the interests of their grouvs. They were distinguished 

by the group colors consisting of different colored ribbons worn on their 
breasts every Sunday, The children numbered more than 50 and there wes & time 
of enthusiasm when the number jumped to over 70, 

"ve tried to adapt our methods to the tastes and the teachings of 
the Church of Armenia, [I kept in contact with its leseders «nd used their 
suggestions. We introduced hymns end prayers of the Old Church, : 

"At the end of the summer work we were able to bring upon the stage 
a united short progrem of the Vacetion Bible School and Sunday School, 


"THE ARMETIAN YOUNG MEN'S SOCIETY 


This too is « new stert in Syngrou, supvorted by 21 young men between fifteen 
end twenty five years of age, not of much education but of much eagerness 
end force of will. Recently I heerd thet an employer refused a group of. 
applicants end came to the camo to serch for one of our boys whom he had 
once come to know &s 2 diligent and relizble young man, 
‘ “Me following is the free translation of one of the stanzas of the 
Society's new march: 
"Endeavorers we are, we love work and toil. 
A way of upward progress, just and safe, is our choice, 
By love we serve each other, cheerful always; 
To rise and to lift, this hseour idealf 
No rancour or vengeance— all men are our brothers, 
We cooperate in life and enjoy side by side its gifts,- 
Brave, good-natured, worthy of respect, 
Cultured in mind, kind of heart 
 §$elf controlling and courteous- 
RS A new generation we inoarnate,' 


"ADDITIONAL YORK 


The minister in the local church has soretimes turned the pulpit over to me 
and with awe and satisfaction intermixed, I have brought to the peovle such 
messages as were in my vower, I found time to write six articles in three 
different papers during the sumrer. 

| In addition our center in Syngrou took the form of a social settierent 
where’ people came with all kinds of problems-— to locate a lost relative, to 
convert an unfaithful husband, All cf this means a happy and promising start 
toward better horizons for life in Svnezron. 
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THR BOROOL or PORK EDITORIAL DEPT. 


REPORT LETTER NUMBER 2. 


&& 


I. At The Foot of 


 “Ekkaterini is a town situated at the foot of yount Olyfous. 
According to our oldest myths, the palace of Zeus and the other gods stood 
On its cloudy summit. These are the mountains which separated Thessaly from 

"Toward the West part of this town are now 200 Protestant familics 
from different cities and towns of Asia linor, By the help of the Greek 
government they are rebuilding their houses and in spite of all difficulties 
 Bhey built a church in order to come together and worship God who is the 

loving Father and cares for His children, 


ony chief aim was to reorganize the Sunday School in Ekkaterini 
where you will find many children running on the streets, The number of our 
Sunday School was over 150 from six to fifteen years old, I classified them 
in six classes, three for boys and three for girls, having six teachers from 
the members of the church, During the week-dayvs I was.giving to the teachers. 
two lessons, a Biblical and a pedagogical, besides the sessions that we had 
in regard to different needs and affairs, We tried to make those small souls 
to feel happy and to get the Christian basis of which the founder was our 
Lord, The brief motto of our Sunday School was this; "Remember Jesus Christ", 


"TI preached also in this church nearly two months, The audience 


was varying from 600 up to 800 - perhaps more. We had our prayer-veetings 
also during the week-days, which were vivid and helpful," 
(Mr, Vais is a modest man, effective and atle who does not 
multiply words; but much devotion and success lie behind 
his brief reference to finding and training teachers, and | 
to leading that great congregation in their § abbath worship. Ed, }) 


Christos G, Vais, 


II. Helping in MaceJoniea 


"Sikovo is a village of lWacedonia beneath the mountain Belesh, a 
distance from Salonica near the Serbian, Bulgarian and Greek boundary- a 
beautiful valley green of woods and crops. Sikovo producés tobacco and 
maize, The ground all around is full of stones but fortwmately there is 
plenty of water. The people vork very hard ; and 2nother danger ney have 
from the wolves and wild boars. 


"ww hundred and fifty Greek refugee families are living here in 
place of Turks and Bulgarians (through the erchange of populations), The 
refugees are not so happy because they like their old home Pontus (Asia yinor) 
better than }‘acedonia, They are living as strangers because nothing is 
their own, In the same house are men and animals and the crops which they 
produce, There are but two shops ih the village. I was obliged to walk 
every Monday, the bad, very bad and stony road to the nearest market Taroia, 
and walk back, I put my things on © denkey and so traveled, On the way 
one’s donkey falls or stumbles, and then one hears bad words against those 
who made the exchange of populations necessary! 


"Ny wife for the first time had been to sucha village, wyself [I 
am used to hardship because [ served in the army six years, Very soon we 
got used to the place, I came in contact with the people who were new to me, 


"From time to time the tricks and smiles of our baby Eirenophilos 
("Friend of Peace") made us to feel another joy. But tkat was for a very 
short time only. On the 23rd of July our baby ieft us and went to eternal 
life, The Evermclicais do not have a separate cemetery in Sikovo, In the 
Orthodox cemetery for the first time in Evangelical way, the body of our 
baby was laid to rest, 
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"The Evangelicals in $tkovvu-are ebout thirty families, most of them 
nie, for example the mother Evamgelical, the fatther Orthodox, The refugees 
do not have either s preacher or & gathering place, We used to have meetings 
by turns in the houses “wo times on every Suncay ard besides that Sunday 
School and women's meetings, Wauy of them did express their sorrow that on 
account of the hard work they were uct able to attend regularly, In summer 
time they work till midnight, ena during the night they are obliged to watch 
their mize fields from the wild pigs, During the week we used to give 
lessons to eight girls and boys. : _ 


vrs, Diamand opoul ou was the leader of the Sunday School, She had 
sixteen children, In general not ouly the Fvengelicals but also many of the 
Orthodox are anxious to hear the word of God, Otcasicual praacher3a visit the 
village but whe is-ortained..to vaptize the..children.and to the 
people for the Holy Cemnunion. After the application of the people I wrote to. 
vr, Brewster of Salonica about it. 


"Last winter they contributed a small sum of money to build a church, 
Last summer I wrote the "Acts of the Church of Sikovo", I showed them how 
to keep books, ‘They enlisted themselves to pay a sniritual tax (reguler 
contribution). Now they have a committee, When they collect the tax they 
will send the money to "Wr Brewster for the general work, | 


"Usually as the traveling preacher left ther, they ceased meeting 
together, I told them to continue their Suniay meetings and some of them to 
be the leader, Jovfully they did accept my advice, and the next Sunday one 
of ther undertook to be the leader and the next Sunday another, Not only 
the Sikovians need a good Christian leader but like them there are many 
places in Greece, Pray for them. 


G.C.piamandopoulos, 


P.S. Sorry very scarce visits of photogrm hers to the village made 
it siti Reh to get the picture of the work," 


III, New Greek Work in New Kokkinia, (Athens), 


"The boys in the cducational prcsrem were most of them shoe-shiners 
and they worked during the iate hours of the afternoon and on Sundays, The 
whole forenoon was given to class work, bezinnine with out-of--dcor exercises 
and morning prayer- reading, conversation, history, practical hvgiene, and 
arithmetical games. I began a thrift system, urging them to keep their 
money and not spend it for useless nurposes, in order to make the boys take 
notice of small things, I had & corpetition of two collections, one for 
stone collectors and the other for stamp collectors, 


"The whole afternoon was given to ganes, The Bible lessons helped 
the bovs to correct meny of their bad hebits- stories about Joseph, Moses, 
David and Daniel were used. Aiso on Sunday mornings Vr, LazSrides explained 
the portions read from the or in the Orthodox Church service for the 
day. 


IV. Greek Sunday Schoel in (Athens), 


"The children are all refugees from Turkey from six to fourteen 
years old, between thirty-five and forty in number in three classes according 
to their ages, In order to make the iessons more interesting to the children, 
I formed a Teachers’ Training cless attended by the three teachers and two. 
others, 

"After the Sunday Schocl of the children, thcre is @ group of the 
young men end young ladies in which we heve discussions of different spiritual 
subjects such as faith, praver, the love of God, Thrist the Saviour, The 
members find out the truths from the Bibie in ‘versonal study with ry help. 

Our Lord has blessed this grouwo and two iadies anc one boy have confessed 
Christ as their Saviour." 
Evanecelos Derés, 


The School of Religion, 
49 St. Alevander St., 

Paleon Phaleron, 
(Athens) Greece, 
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KOKKINIA COMMUNITY SERVICE CENTER 


Messrse Lazarides and “eras with a Junior Bible otudy Club. 
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STUDENT WORK IN MACEDOTIA- 


Lire Vais (seated) 
and ‘eacher 
Training class 


Refugee Girls ~unday 
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CONDITIONS AND POSSIBILITIES 


Abbreviatod Report bis tho Summer Visit of two Stucents of the school of pelisic. 
June September 1926, 


Last summer wo had the privilege of going to Cyprus for work among 
the Moslems of the island, It was carly in June that we arrived there and 
stayed thefe for © period of throe and a half months, During that period we 
travelled ih the island about 600 miles with the purpose of mecting the voslems 
in their homes, coming into snineeaed with them and distributing vide stian 
literature them. 


During all our mectings with Moslems we had a pleasant experience of 
satisfaction and success although difficulties and hardships of such a work 
were numerous and various, We visited practically all the large towns of the 
island and many Moslem villages as well. Everywhere we had no difficulty to 
meet people ashen it may be that in some places we were not welcomed very 
heartily. 

We visited Mosques and had telks with the Hodjas about their religious 
views and about the attitude of the peole towards the yoslem religion and | 
mosques, We found almost all of them complaining of the crowing indifference | 
of the Moslem people to religious institutions and religious affairs, 

We visited Mohammedan civil and intellectual men, teachers, educated 
people and one editor of the ‘Turkish paper Doghrou-yol, With all we had talks 
directed towerd their religious and social conditions as & race and 4s a com 
munity in the island, We find this class cf peonle also complaining for their . 
economic conditions, We find them concerned more for the future of the race 
than the religious beliefs of it, They were ready. to sacrifice evervthing in 
the wey of religion in order to save their racc from a threatened oblivion, 

We met the common trade-peonle in the cities, They, being in general 
ignorant people and living in the cities, are perplexed by the religious 
reformetions in Turkey, Their status is excceding low, living barely from day 
to day, | | | 
Iastly we met the simple village fermers, who composc the largest 
body of Yoslems in the islend, ‘they are in a very wretched end miserable con- 
dition, hopeless, poor and ignorant and spparently on the way to extinction, 
ceding their places to the Christicns. 

Everywhere we distributed literature, for which they even paid but 
were not much interested, In this connection, we shovld mertion elso our 
visit to the Ex-Caliph, King Husscin of the F edjaz; also visits to ex-ministers 
of Turkey who are now refugeed in the island from the hands of Kemal, 


It would be well, ve telieve, to give some first-hand information 
which we were able to gather in our various contacts, concerning the land end 
the Yoslems living on it: 

Cyprus is the largest islend in the VWediterranean see, efter Sicily 
and Sardinia, covering 3,584 sq, miles on which there lives at tho present time 
& population numbering about 310,000, commosed of Greeks @£nd Mohnmmredans, 
Approximately 17% of this populstion sre yoslems, the rer@inder being Greeks, 
The actual number is thus sround 6C,000 I"os lems cre living 2ll over the islend 
mixed with Christians both in the towns end villages. Agriculture is the 
chief business of the island, ‘Tho methods and anvliancos are for the most part 
extremely primitive. The industrial position of the Yoslems is very primitive, 
The industrisl position of the Yoslems is very poor, We may divide them into 
three different classes in this respect: 

To the first class belong the farrers, peasantry, either os small 
oprietors or merely wagerers. [In the p&sst ‘hate heve been large 
land-owners but their lends have passed graduelly into the hends of Christiens, 
end if the present conditions continueto exist it is probable that the little 
land which they still occupy will pass from them in similar menner, 

The second class is composed of dock porters, tomtmen, end fishermen,- 
a11 of thom busy with sca-work, It scems thet this kind of rude work is 
almost monopolized by Moslems. 

The thied cless is corposed of government 0 policemen and 
gendarmes, 

The economic conditions of the yoslems hes tireres been seen in the 
light of their industrial position, Weslerms in Cyprus in general are poor, 
Their general empoverishment is due mainly to thcir leziness and psychology of 
their religion; polysemy has played en immortsnt rele in this respect. This 
situc tion is very much lzmented by -lmost £11 the educcted and there 


are many pessimists who foresee . total extinction if such < derk situation 
continues, 
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cducs:tion: 1 ¢emdition of the wceslors elso is. not very corforting, 


The greet mejority of then sre illitercto, Acccrdine tc the vrrious data which 


we could gather about this mattcr,- since there are ne official statistics-— 
only 10% of the city veslems can resd ond vrite; and the percentage is still 
lower in the villages, At present the superintendence of the t‘oslem schools 
is in the hends of British ¢«dministration because cf the inczpacity of the 
nétive to rum their schcols independently, elthough this recspituls- 
tion hes impreved their educc.tionel system = great desl and todey sie new 
schocls src encd in the nearest villsges even, | | 
B.A. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


After given genernl report sbout the 
educationnl snd religious necds end caorditioys cf Moslems in Cyprus; one is 
neturnlly moved tc ask whet can be done, cr can anything be done in the wey 
of — to this people? 


The fecling of inforiority beth in ntinbore and in economics end 
industry on the part of Wosloms; the just administration cf the goveriment 
by the British peovle; ond the somewhat sccustomed tolerntion of woslems 
towtrds the Christian religion:- @ll these offer a unique field and oppcertun-— 
ity of evangelization, If there is eny Woslem community to be approéched 
withcut much difficulty, in the N ecr East, it is the Moslem populetion of 
Cyprus, There is the iustice of the British governrent, “nd the security 
afforded by British administretor is everywhere felt, woreover if there is 
any Moslem people who feel sc badly the need of © helning hend in reny ways, 
it is found in Cyprus, Hsevine given the wniaue cppcertunity £nd the sense of 
need on the part cf Mos lems, there rem2 ins the heling hend tc be stretched 
out to them. 

This may be done very easily in seversl weys, Distribution cf 
wholesore Christicn liternture, direct evengclization, dispenscries “nd 
clinics, helping the crphen ond the videw, opening social centres ¢s Y.¥.C.A. 
and Y.7.C.A., most cf cll an industrial cnd aericultural echool which 
will serve the needs of the people in econcmics rnd industry, and at the same 
time will trein them in Christian virtues: - sll of these are means of e&pprosch 


: Ancther edvantagze of this field is the fact that there are not so 
great national and religious projudicos between Weslems and Christians, As 
somebody in the island rem rked to me lest summer, the Armenians and the 


Yoslems are sc friendly with each other that the mossecres seem tc be incredible, 


One cf the leading Turks of the islrnd expressed in the ccurse of 2 ccnversa-— 
tion the idea tmt he vreferred « nstive worker tc Arcricen, "because" he 
slid "they do net underst*nd us", ‘This fsct cf friendly relxticnships my be 
ancthor factor in the Meslevs, Sceme of the Arm@mians in the 
islend are already vine fcr this cause, sore cf them are ready tc cc- 
operx.te in such Briefly speaking, the /rreninn ccngregsticn in Cyprus 
c?n render = great service in this respect, if they sre guided end inspired in 
for their Yesler neigtbers, 


Coming to the inmedifte need; Whrt will help most cs & beginning? 
“y judgment is thet it shcwld be cf the nrture cf 2 Club Center, Because the 
ycung 2nd educrted “rslems need it and they sty thit they necd it very badly. 
The chenges in Turkey heve cut very deep in their lives and thinking and they 
are in the ray cf atkeism, They necd te be euided bcth in religious apnerl 


and nlsn in their intellectusl difficultics, end in principles of dsily living, 


Thorcfcre Club Centre, with © grod litr:ry end re-ding reor, end 
broader progrem in ~thletics end some precticrl ccwses vill help © great deal 
at present: because ncthine cf thet sort crists in the island, Such a Center 
should be the place fer showing ® great deal cf friendly interest, end fcr 
active disseminaticn of gccd litercture, Werkers “ith whcle-heerted devetion 
and deep sympathy with this people vill lift up Christ high anong them, end 
when He is lifted up Pe vill draw 211 urtc Him, 


H.A. 


Schocl of Religion, 
49 $t, Alexander St., 
Peleon Phaleron, 
(Athens) (reece, 
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THE SCHOOL OF Wax EDITORIAL DEPT. | 
REPORT LITTER NUMBER 3. 
MAY 11 1927 
I. In Lipazmata Beyond the Piraeus. REF’D TO... 


(By our blind student, Krikor Demirdjiar, with his underclassman, 
Avak Avakian as his helper). | 


JOYFUL MINISTRY TO THE LITTLE ONES. 


We do not believe that we can give an adequate description of the 
joy and gratification of heart which we have been taking in this ministry. 
This kind of joy is more thrilling anc much more exuberant than the brief 
happiness which one feels in earthly success and prosperity. The field of 
our work was Lipazmata: we right at the outset centered our attention upon 
the little children. This summer we were much more successful in our 
Vacation Bible School than previously; we registered about 75 children; 60 
of this number could attend the classes: regularly, the others were obliged 
to earn the living of their widowed mothers and orphan sisters and brothers, 

and come as they could. Besides English, Armenian and Arithmetic lessons, 
we laid special emphasis on Bible lessons, hero stories and fairy tales, 
talks on Ethics for children, Physiology and Hygiene— with some music and 
games. 

We opened the school on the 8th of July and closed it on the 19th 
of August with a social gathering; it is hard to describe the joy and 
hilarity expressed by our children in that happy hour. 


CHILD VIEWPOINTS 


The Sunday school increased to 110, Ome day we heard an interest- 
ing conversation going on among & small group, We caught a significant 
sentence spoken by @ girl of seven: "Jesus will weep for you". ‘The girl 
had realized that sin is an abominable thing for God, and that Jesus ee whom 
she had heard will weep, if he sees them doing wrong. 


One of the boys, & six-year-old, was troubling his parents because 
he wanted to come to such a school as this. They thought that he would 
become an angel in the School. : 


Little Haroutune, six years old, who is bright, asked yr, Avakian 
this puzzling question: "Sir, how are the teeth of God® (What kind of 
teeth has Fe?) Ir. Avekian told the boy that he was not a theologian, and 
that the boy had better go to Krikor. So he came to me and asked: 

"Baron, (or Sir) how are the teeth of God?" I told the boy that God does 
not have teeth. "Tell, if he does not have teeth, how can he eat his food?" 
I tried to persuade the boy that God coes not eat food as men do. Finally 
we gave him a picture and sent him to his home; but unfortunately the great | 
theological problem was not solved for him. He said to his grandmother: 

"You have been alveys telling me thet God can see everything round ebout 


us. This means that he has eyes. How could you make me believe that He does 
not have teeth?" 


From these experiences we can understand vith whet kind of capacities 
and natural gifts the Lord has endowed these children, [It is up to us to give 
them the guiding hand, | 


PRAYER A REALITY 


It was indeed a deep satisfaction for us to see men and women and 
even young people who have realized thet prayer is and remeins the native 
and deepest impulse of the soul cf man. So we prayed together, sang and 
expressed our thoughts togethcr, and blessed by the presence of the Jord 
went to our huts full of joy end happiness. 


Ye preached from the pulpit occasionally ond were cstonished at 
the great attendance. We visited hemes and talked about their problems of. 
life, We assembled our young friends every Tuesday evening in our room 
and taiked with them in an informal friendly way about questions that had 
direct relation with their spiritual lives. Our boys ond girls liked these 
informl getherings much. 
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(By H. Dorghazhrian and D. 


We were able to begin our Vacetion Bible School with twenty 
children between the cages of eight snd twelve. We expected to have more this 
summer but even small children were obliged to work. On the way when two 
little ones were asked vy their teacher why they were not coming, one of 
them enswered them sighing: ‘ 
| "Teacher, how can we come? since we are obliged to Pe at 

eight o'clock in the morning to the carpet fsctory and to 

return home at night in the evening. We are obliged to 

help earn for our mothers.” 


These little Armenian . children who destitute of every means of 
welfare are desirous of having © religious education may be considered the 
pioneers and even the torch-bearcrs of the Christian fsith amidst the toil 

and turmoil of these refugee camps. 


ENLARGED PROGRAM 


In the program we gave great importance to education by story—telling— 
stories from the Bible about obedience, hercism and faithfulness, snecial 
subjects as; How to keep clean the body, the hair, the teeth- Every week 
had their special message and we gave prizes to the successful, We had 
regular dnging classes also; (we have great necd of suitable song-books). 

We have put forth our efforts to trein the children through — end plays. 
Captain Ball and Volley Ball are our favorites, 


This summer I had the y onteliaee of Directing the Christian 
Endeavor Society. Besides the regular devotional meeting, we had discussion 
hours about the meaning of prayér. In other meetings we invited — 
and lecturers on the following subjects: 

The place of Gymnastics in Educating the child 

The place of Fine Arts in Religion 

The Civilization of Greece Before Christ 

How to Pramilgate Christian Principles in our Nation. 


We reopened the Night § chool, We collected a small library with 
books loaned by Viss Rice and many collected from pupiis of tho Sunday School. 


A delegation of the children paid 2 visit to the Hospitel in New 
Kokkinia, and another delegation to the Sunday School in Syngrou., One part 
of the pupils’ gifts was used by themselves for benevolent purposes. 


PROSPECTS 


1. The number and enthusiasm of the zudiences in the evening service, ~ 
2. The deep and true interest of young men in religious reality. 
3. Sunday School and Christian Endeavor Work with the children, 
4, Widespread dissatisfaction with the present religious life and intense 
and sincere desire for a higher kind. ed 
We are growing together in the conviction that religion is 
"Something a person can be, something 2 life exhibits", 


The School of Religion, 

& 49 St. Alexander St., 
Paleon Phaleron, 
(Athens) Greece. 
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3 LIPAZMATA SERVICE CENTER 


Third Class with their teacher 
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Vacation Bible School 
Teachers and Student Group 


Recess by the "old School house". 
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| lh Eternal Way of Life? 
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SCKOOL ATHENS 


tokn “Near. East” is an both as. to areas. and peoples. 
For the advantage of concreteness, 


Sq.Mi. Population 
“Greece has an area 54,000 te 
Bulgaria“ * “ 39,800 6,006,000 . 
Yugoslavia" 96,100 12,0C0,C00 . 
Cyprus * " §,564. 310,000 
Albania." " * 20, 000 817 


for vivid comparison, these Bastern areas total somewhat more then the 


areas of Germany, Frence, Belgium, and 


Also an examination of the populations within the area of the Near East, tends 


to. show a congested condition of around of — ena 
a population within. 


ig of the Missionary Foards and of the Established Churches of the Near East, 
study of. the Yoslem population in these Rear Eastern areas is im place. Such 


a shows that, of the seve 


hos ‘Yoslon population 687 


Greece " est. Gr 180,000 
Cyprus | 61,400 


or a total Moslem population winsatinn 5,000,000. ‘These peoples @re more or 
less widely scattered on the periphery of Asia Minor; with a foreign estimate 
of 6 to (Turkish census 14,000,000), within Asia Minor. 


| These facts arrest attention. They should not be allowed to ninimise 
the importance of the task within Turkey. But they suggest that a real 
opportunity for a work of persuasive good-will and redemption in the Neer East 
lies emong the Moslem nationals in tkhsse countries outside of Asia Minor. The 
forefathers of considereble numbers of them were Christian. Then came the 
centuries of Turkish occupation during which there was the movement toward Islam. 
With rostrictions removed, can they not now be’shown a new Light, not from 
sectarian motives, but moved by the —- = that they may come to know 


| The School. of Religion now has among its graduates, workers in all of the 
countries bordering on the Eastern lediterranean. In addition, the students of 


‘$he School have just closed another surmer in various forms of vacation service 


h the refugee Settlements about Athens; among refugee communities in Epirus and 
Macedonia; in Y..C.A. Camp work for girls; in the island of Fitylene; end among 
Nohammedans in Lacedonia and in the island of Cyprus. In the words of 


Marsh who has kindly ediffed the reports this year: 
“The summer work of the students is a story of deep interest. | 
They have been telling and living the Gospel which is bringing 
redemption to the lives of men ond to the life of nations." 


*8tatistics fron: 
The Noar East Year-Book and Who's Who 1927 
Baéyclépedia Britannica 
The World,” ‘Oct. 


| Ernest Pye. 
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in different parte of Greece this past summer (in addition to Armenian Vcrk 


Evangelos N. Deras: 


"During thie summer we gathered such boys as work most of the time and who 
had not the opportunity to have any parental guidance. We tried to show these 
boys how to behave in a ¢lean atmosphere and how to live a better life.» Our aim 
was to build wp their character in the few months we nad: a ‘to amped hah : % 
Christ as their Friend and Saviour, — 


“fo Paulfil the above aim ‘we had an educational progren; social 


LEARNING BY ACTION 


“In the educational program we taught reading, grammar, arithmetic, 
history, practical hygiene, hand-craft and Bible lessons. In the Bible lessons 
we tried to make the boys feel the stories we told them and to make them get 
the good points of the story so as to help them in their character. For this 
reason we used to tell the Bible-story and then ask them to repeat it, and 
after they had learned the story we asked them to act it, just as they felt it 
and showing them the good poirite in their play. By this dramatizing the story, 
many good points have been assirilated spontaneously in their daily life. | 


SOCIAL GATHERINGS 


"Social meetings had some special interest to the boys, because they were 
directed by themselves and behaved alone without the teacher's inspection. 


‘They had a president, whom they elected by themselves each month, and who 


with the help of the teachers had to prepare the program of the social meeting 
and had to lead it. This program consisted of hymns sung by 411 the boys, 
recitations, such as poems and stories, music, phonograph, stunts and puzzles 


which were given to the boys by the teacher. In these meetings the boys learned 


how to enjoy therselves with pure games and other sovzial activities; how to 


beheve towards the ir friends, and spontaneously they got new principles for 
their life. | 


ATHLETICS 


"The sen gemes were the best past-time to the boys. As the boys are 
active and, they want always to 4° samething, run and jump, the games were 


_ just what they needed: We played foot—ball and aiso we had some track-athetlics. 


We went also on excursions to the mountains, and to the seashore where we swam. 
With the games the boys learned how to play honestly, to cooperate with each 


other, and to use their strength in union and harmony with others and not” 
individually." 


II. In Ancient Epirus as reported by I’r. Christos Vais: 


"Epirus is an ancient district of Northern Greece extending along the 
Ionian Sea. It is terminory on the landward side with Illyria, Macedonia end 
Thessaly and thus corresponds to the southern vortion of Albania. There lies 
its capital Janins, a town of 20,000 population mostly Greeks and Jevs. I 


undertook the work of the whole chureh in the absence of the pastor Rev.C. 


* “hough the i of Janine is small, I found thom active in some ways. 


are trying, for instace, to have another and better and bigger building. 


My aim in going there was not only to preach to them the Glad Tidings, but to 
help them as well in various aspects. So besides preaching, ry first and rain 
aim was to organize their Stmday School. I organized also a Club of boys and 
girls which we called ‘Christian Society of Young Men and Soma vonen of Janina’. 


"On my way hore I stopped a few deys each in Pr. 7" $8, the seaport of 
Epirus and Macedonia; and at Patras, a fortificd towm and the chief seaport 
on the West coast of Greece. Rere I “ee courage and inspiration to the 
small churches." 
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Page 2, 
III. Rural Work in as by Fe George Diamandovoulos: 


and. my wife went to a in Yacedon ia. The village by the old 
name is called Caraoghlou, and by the new Castanas. It is situated near the 
station Castanas of the railway from Salonika to Gevgeli which goes through 
Serbia to Eurcpe. Before coming to the School of Religion as a student, I 
worked there for three years as a teacher to small children and meanwhile on 
Sundays I used to preach. In Caraoghlou, and in two neighboring villages- 
Yiahali and Dogandji- there settled from Pontos about forty refugee Evangelical 


femilies, and during my previous abode with them they were organized into a 
church according to the Presbyterian system. 


A TURKISH SCHOOL-HOUSE FOR A CHURCH. 


"As refugees, the Evangelical families had neither houses to live in, nor 
a church building for the Sunday services. In my previous work I labored a 
good deal to secure a half-ruined Turkish school in Caraoghlou, in order to we 
it as a church, school and house for the preacher. With this we had a nice 
building and in it I preached overy Sunday morning. In the afternoon I preached 
in the Yiahali Evangelical church. ky wife was the leader of the Sunday School. 


WINNING FRIENDS | 


“During the summer-time I tried to come into contact mostly with the 
Orthodox people, with their priest and teachers. I am glad to say that their 
attitude is changed, they are my friends and they even wanted to make me their 
own teacher. They invited us to their homes, are welcoming Bible women to 
teach them and on the whob are more sympathetic now to the Protestants. 

We did our best to help both Evangelical and Orthodox people. The vriest told 
me: ‘I love you my son’. And the evangelicals told me: ‘It is enough the 
education you have, don't go any more, stay with us, we want you'. Prey for us." 


IV. Building a Great Work. 
Mr. Stevros Lazarides, having graduated from the 
School of Religion and remained for a further year of Graduate Study, is now 
studying for his Ph.D. at the University of Athens. He here tells the signifi- 
cant story of his summer with the largest Evangelical Church in Greece: 


"Katerini is a town at the foot of l't. Olympus. Four years ago Protestant 
families living before at different places of Asia LMiinor and other refugees 
from Bulgarin and Russia formed a new settlement near Katerina. Four years 
ago they lived in tents. Now they have tvio storied houses. Four years ago they 
had their mectings in the open air under a tree. Now they have the largest 
church building in Greece in which more than 1000 people can be gathered. — 

"Now they are building a large school building which will cost more than 
one million drachmas. Until now it has cost 130,000 drachmas, and we hope by 
next year the first story will be finished where the community children will 
take their public education. We hope after a few years this building will be 
used 48 & gymnasium. Our desire is to give to our children a Christian education. 
Today there are about 220 families in this settlement. Among these families I 
had the privilege to work during last summer. | 

"One can understand the importence and the greatness of the work when we 
see that there are 230 boys and girls from 5 to 15 years of age, 150 young men 
from 15 and on, more than 150 young women. lot only these, but particularly the 
260 boys and girls need Sunday Schools. 


A SIGNIFICANT “YORK FOR YOUNG 


"We had to do with young men from 15 - 35 years of age, young men who passed 
through the War. When the War began they were in the age when their character 
began to be formed. One can understand what terrible habits they formed in 
these years of hard experiences during thcir militery service and their refugee 
life in the center of Asia Minor, and one has to work very hard among them to 
bring them to higher levels and show the right way of life. I found the young 
mon organized as the Young ‘‘en's Christian Association and they have their meet- 
ings from €-9 &ach Sunday moming. During the week, they have special lectures 
on different stbjects. While I was there, we had two such lectures on the 
following subjects: 1. ‘International Relations- how they are, and how they 
ought to be.' 2. ‘How to use our leisure time’. On Sunday evening young men 
gathered in prayer for the Christian church. 

- "The economic conditions of the people are getting better every year. Ina 
meeting efter a propose] had been made, 130,000 drachmas had been decided to be 
paid by the people for the School, out of the gain of their crops. 

"Although the work both of the Church and schools is so great and important, 
they have no permanent pestcr. The peopie there ask for your earnest prayer." 


The Sshool of ™: 
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AMONG WOSLEVS OS THE ISIAND OF CYPRUS 
Summer of 


tine The. following of ond the 
Moslems on the Island of Cyprus is from the pen of Ir. Bbedros Hagopian, — 
one of the two students who worked among these people this past summer. 


- Conditions: Attitude Toward Social Reform | 


"Cyprus is one of the. islands in the Nediterranean he chief 
occupation. of its inhabitants is the cultivation of the — —- some sort 
bs also going on. 


“0 "In our n previous visit we had noted a movement of emigration one i? 
Moslems of. the iskhnd toward Turkey. Whereas this vear we found the situation 
altogether different. Several thousands of Turks had left for Turkev. But 
after a few months of sojourn there more than four fifths of them have returned 
to Cyprus. Their unfavorable reports of the conditions have put an end to the 
movement, and the ijoslems are now again after their business. Another vsycholo- 
gical result of this movement wes the change of the attitudes of l’oslems towards 
Turkey and the changes over there. Last summer almost the whole Moslem povulation 
was "Kemalist" and exoressing themselves onenly in favor of the changes which he 
was inaugurating there in civil and religious administrations. -WMany were advocat 
ing Openly to copy them even in detail in Cyprus. But this year we found that 
atmosphere changed 2 great dcal. The Pro-Kemal party had lost much of its ferrer 
influence, instead the Conservative party had gained considerable ground, 
especially in religious matters. In this connection I want to mention one fact 
which illustrates fairly this point. During my visits to villages, I came across 
the largest Moslem village of the island. The name of the village is “Lefke", 
numbering more than 2000 inhabitants. To my great astonishment I leamed that 
the villagers recently in a meeting had taken a public oath, not to allow in the 
village any Moslem to wear a hat or any woman to unveil her face. ane this oath 
has been carried and was in vigor still when I was there. 


Economic Condit 


The loslems of the island belong 
mostly to the voorer classes. 
They are either tillers of 
the land or dock laborers. 
Their economic prospects are 
not bright, even a collapse 
of their economic life as a 
race is feared. Their only 
hope is in the preparation 
of the new generation. ¥oslems 
as a whole are lazy. I saw 
hundreds of them, especially 
in the villages, sitting in 
the coffee-houses and doing 
| : nothing. To my inquiry as 
In the market: Nicosia the capital FeCRRe to the reasons of such a 


| 
| 


lamantable situation, the answer was that they were lazy and didn’t like to work. 
Educe tion 


“As to their educational condition, there is much to be hoped in that 
direction. The present adult generation in its great majority is illiterate. 
Scarcely 7 or 8 per cent of them can read or write. But we found that there is 
a great movement for the education of the great ceneration. Almost in every 
Moslem village which I visited I found a school fairly organized. An intense 
movement for construction of school buildings is going on. At present they 
have about 300 private aided schools with about 10,000 pupils of both sexes. 
These schools are administered by a Committee on Education, composed of Moslems 
and British. Their budget is made in the following way: fifty per cent of it 
by Cyprus Government, thirty five per cent of it by a school tax on Moslem pro- 
perties and the remaining fifteen per cent by voluntary contributions through 
local committees for school maintenance. In addition the Moslems have two 
secondary schools, one "Idadi" for boys in Nicosia with an enrollment of 150 
students; and the other “Victoria” for girls again in Nicosia with 100 students. 
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Education is not compulsory but it is free of charge. loslems themselyes have 
great expectations from. these, schools... Their curriculum is based on that of 

the, Turkish. achools .in, Turkey,.....Even most. of their text-books are brought from 
Darkey.. A new..oslem generation is preparing in these achotle will have at 


"It would be interesting to compare ‘their condition with i Christian ees 
schools of the island in Elementary education. Christians possess about 600 
private aided schools with a total student body a little over 40,000. So it | 
is important to notice that while 17% of the whole populatioa are Moslems they 
constitute fully 20% of the whole student hody of the island and possess oy 
of the schools. Whereas in the student body of higher education Moslers hardly 
constitute 10% of the whole. There is a good number of Moslem boys who are 
taking their education in ae American and English schools of the tet. 


| 


to the life of the Moslems, the impression which 
one gets is that of indifference, although there is a difference between 
villages and cities. The village Ioslem still holds to his religion, and goes | 
‘to the mosque, but this as a tradition. There is no religious fanaticism on 

| the whole, and no racial fanaticism, I believe as a result cf the former, 
khojas everywhere with whom we came into contact complained of the growing 
indifference of the Moslems towards religion, mosques and religious rites and 
ceremonies. I found mamy lamenting the ever-decreasing number of the still 
faithful who perform their religious rites or who even go to mosques for 
religious purposes. Moslems have a great number of mosques; they possess more — 
than they need.. The lioslem community es a whole is divided. It is wavering 
and indecisive. On the one hand the on-going religious reforms in Turkey and 
their influence, and on the other hand their old. and traditional beliefs and 
convictions have creabed a situation where Moslems. do not yet see clearly what. 
to do. That may be one of the chief reasons of their growing indifference _ 
towards the Moslem religion and its institutions. An agressive Christian move- 
> ment on such a period of indecision and searching may Perret wonders for the 


Moral Condi ti ons 


- 2 "The moral donaition of Mcslems leaves much tc be desired, Polygary has 
degenerated their morals and their moral standard is very low. Igncrance and 
laziness have led them to immorality in a large degree. A strong hand is needed 
to lift them up from their present moral abyss. Although there are no official 
statistics the fact is obvious thet Moslems both supply and support a consider- 
able number of prostitutes 411 over the island. Turkish quarters are usually 
considered impure. Liquors - of the strongest kind are very much used by Moslers 
and drunkenness is a common moral disease among ther. This is observed by 
British officials also. Only a sound education based on high religious 
can moral status and save them as a race. 


what We Have To Do: Our Aim 


"Among & koslem community with such features and characteristics, we 
undertook to work. We were naturally moved to do our utmost in bringing the 
Kingdom of God to these our brothers. A burning desire led us in all our | 
activities. Here were simple and ignorant people, with Yaw standards of morals 
and living who needed so greatly a new way of living and looking at life. 

They had outgrown all their racial and religious prejudices and antagonisms. 
No difficulty at all to approach ther. Our efforts were mainly concentrated 
in the following two lines; . | | | 
il. -Personal Talks 


"Privete contacts with Lioslems, especially with young men was the chief 
method which we pursued. We endeavored to cultivate as far as possible friend- 
ly relationships with then, sharing their life problems; talking over religious 
matters; discussing moral and social problems; in all these trying always to 
bring them $o another point of view with enlarged outlook and vision. Our 
chief aim wes first of all to create a bond of fellowship and mutual confidence 
with them, and then talk about the ratters of interest in frankness and sympathy. 
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such a method of approach and dealing was something new to them and had its 
happy effects we believe. We were quite free in discussing directly religious 
matters with them. The youth as a whole were not bound strongly to their 
religion. They were roady to criticize and evaluate their traditional religious 
beliefs and convictions and keen snough to appreciate the higher principles 
embodied in the Christian religion. 


But we found them alé6o strong in 


| } of Orthodox Christianity and the 
_ belief in three gods. A right 
presentation of the Christian 
religion is indispensable in 
cuiding their paths into the 
Kingdom of God. Occasional Bible 
study with small Moslem groups 

: became possible also to us this 
summer. ‘We found them ceger to 
learn what Jesus has taught upon 
such and such matters. 


Bible Reading 
| 2. Literature 


“Our second method of approach was by means of literature. We had a 
large supply of Turkish literature this year also, which we tried to dispense | 
either by selling or giving it frecly. For this purpose we travelled far to 
the Riosler villages and towns in 
the island in cooperation with the 
Reformed Presbyterian lission. In 
twenty pure L’oslem villages; met 
the people personally in their 
homes and distributed what we had 
for them. In this way some six 
thousand books and tracts were | 
either given freely or sold to them: 
Our experience on this line was 
most pleasent. It was interesting 
tco. To meet these plain people, 
simple and fatalistic, to be able 
to give them the message of life 
both directl: by talk or through 
liternaturc and to see their shining 
| | | faces in receiving our literature 
Ready to Start: Polls of Literature on is scmething which fills the heart 
side and rear (not seen) of every Christion worker with joy. 


Evervwhere our literzture was welcored alrcst heartily. The leck of any kind of 
literature in these villares was an irmetus tc ther tc ask more from us. Usually 
Yosler villages are isolated and self-centered and have ne relations with the 
outside world. They don't heve rvch,read already. I want to mention also one 
characteristic of the tiosler rentality which weuld help tc our literature to 
exert an abiding in?luence on ther. !'oslers consider es sacred everything which 
is printed, they would never suffer the losing or casting avey of any printed 
page. “le were specially anxious also to visit the village schools wherever we 
went and found much adventage in doing it. “e met many !"oslem boys and girls : 


sometimes we hed opportunity to speak before the school and were able to distribute 
tracts personally to each one of them. 
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Interested Readers 


"It would be rather interesting if we quote some of the words that 
Moslems shouted to us while receiving our literature. They were all anxious 


— 


On ‘the Way to another Village 


to have our literature. Every- 
where we were crowded. and were 
asked for more. With shining 
faces I heard quite a number 
repeating the same phrase: 
.*You want to make us Christians 
(or others Protestants), but 
never mind let us read and see 
which is the truth". Or shouting 
from afar: ‘Please give to us also 
of the books of your Prophet, let 
us sec what He has said", or 
simply *Please give a book of 
Jesus to me also’. As we went 
from one village to another and 
left something always behind us 
in every villace that we passed 
through we had constantly in our 
mind the parable of the Sower 
and the sowed seeds. May be as 


in the parable, most of the seed which we tried to sow shall be lost but 
we are sure that at least a small portion of it shall bring forth fruit. 


3. The Missionary Challenge to the Christian Population 


"Besides this our main task we worked also among the Christian peovle. 


Distributing 


The School of Religion, 

49 St. Alexander Street, 
~Paleon Pheleron, 
(Athens) Greece. 


Almost. every Sunday one of us 
was busy preaching and teaching 

in the Sunday Schools, sometimes 
The revival of the 
missionary spirit of the Christian 
church was the leading tone both 
of our sermons and teachings. Our 


efforts in these evangelical churches 


we believe were fruitful. A keen 
interest in their Moslem neighbors 
would eventually constrain them 

them to try to bring them also into 
the Kingdom of God. Prayers were 


offered for Moslems end even promises 


were made by devout Christians to 


do their best for the speedy establi- 


shment of the Kingdom of God among 


those who heve not heard yet the 


Good hews." 
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Ang, Students of the School suggest the large opportunities now ope —_ she 
| patient and workor, among vos lems of 


On The Teland of Cyprus. 


Mr. Hovhannes ten ; together with (already 
spent a second summor iu Cyprus this your. In these excerpts — his full 
report he comes to vital issues with men. | 


“It was our good ‘fortyne to have the pleasure to visit on for tne 
second time with the view of investigating more closely the possibility of a 
Christian work among tho Mohammedans, and aaron to see whether our visit of last 
year hed lasting Fesults. : 


“The following paragraphs will ‘tell in detail the result of our 
investigation and some of our efforts and accomplishments on that line. But 


right here one may Bay that the possibility of a Christian work is very erent 
and 
| WORK WITH YOUNG MEN 


"We had tho opportunity to meet with some of the Turkish young men while 
we were in Larnaca. We met several times to discuss some of the things they , 
were interested in. Their mentality is typicaily Turkish as it is now at present 
in Turkey. They are thvrough-going netionalists, their attitude toward their 
religion and toward all religions is that of an agnostic, or an atheist. But 
in spite of these they seek something better and noble than what they had for- 
merly in the name of their Religion. They want tc know the truth and they want 
to see justice and right attitude in international affairs, with one condition 
that Turkey will be exempt from doing justice if that would bring any harm for 
the nationalist interest of Turkey. They want tc know the truth but they will 
accept it only at that time when they are sure that it will make them better 
nationalist Turks and respectable Turks too. And if they refuse to accept the 
Christian truthe it is because of the fear that they will cease to be good 
Turks in doing so. Such were the Turkish youths with whom we came in contact. 
And yet we could discuss with them seme of the vital problems of our times 
ae such as; What is truc patriotism? 

| Is wer necessary for the national safety of a land oF country? 
Can we eliminate war 14 our politisel aud uatioml life, and how? 

After long discussion we agreed that thore is a higher type of patriotism than 
national antagonism and hatred; that it is a scunder aud highor patriotism to 
fight against ignorance, against tuberculosis and venerinl diseases among the 
Turkish population in Turkey than to fight against Greeks and Armonians. 


"Thon they raised the question whether human nature can be changed cr nct, 
if it can be changed then the fighting man will loarn tc live with each other 
peaceably. We took up that problem and agrecd that the nature of men is carable 
of change and is always changing. And since human nature is changing ther it 
lies with us to make that change for the better. Then we thcught about the 
influences that help to make the change for the better and we found out that 
the influence of just personalities plays the greatost rele in thet change. 

Here it is that we must be careful in selecting the greatest of all personalities. 
And we told them we Christians regard Christ as the greatest of all great 
personalities, that on such He can bring the greatest and mcst fmdanental 

change for a better life and so he is the Saviour of mankind. 


KING HUSSEIN 


“It was a pleasure to visit king Hussein of Arabia. Last year he wne 
very kind to us 80 we went this year &so. He is =. very good old man. At 
least two of his sons are kings: King Feisal cf Irak and King Abd-Ullah of 
Trans-Jordania., He has a good face with kindly expression. He is more or less 
tolerant, has an Arabic Bible and reads it, We gave alsc some of cur literature 
to Bim, With a11 these things he is a geod l’osiem, and dces not like to see 
Moslems become Christians. But if all i‘oslems rulers in the past had been like 
him, much tfoublo in the Near East could have been avoided. 
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ADAM MULLAH AHVED ~- AN UNEXPECTED DISCIPLE 


"On the northern coast of Cyprus there lies a town called | Kyrenia. — 
I had made a visit last yeer to this lonely spot but hed only spent 24 hours 
thore, gathering more information ébéut the ioslems in that town and leaving 
literature to be distributed. This summer I paid another visit for the 
purpose of staying « little longér that last yéer. To my greet joy cud 
satisfaction I foumd that my visit last year had brought its fruit in the 
person of a Turkish ‘young iran called “Adam Mulleh Ahmed. 1 found him 
_mountain, the keeper of the forest and of the ruins of St. Hilericn, a 
castle and chureh combincd. To that lonely spot ‘our ‘literature had 
and had blossomed inthe heart of that yourlg man. At cnce when he sew me 
with my literature’ he spoke very highly of the kind of litereture we had, 
‘because he said he had uome of it and had read it with great care, This is 
his own testimony: ‘'I liad never known what religion wes and what it ought 
to be, but new when I read these tracts I have an idea about true religion. ' 
He went on to Boy that he had 4 now Testament and reads it every day and he 
added; 'I read very powerful things about Jesus which I had never heard — 
befere,’ I spent all mp day with him talking about the things of the Spirit. 
His ideas. about Christixnity, his dosire tc distribute Christian literature, 
hie attitude and spirit toward life, convinced me that he was a secret disciple. 
He took me to his home and I found cn his teble one Turkish and one English | 
New Testament and some ether Christian litercture and an Orthodox Christian 
-preyer. Hoe says he reags that preyer every day end he likes it much. [ 
asked him whether he womld like me to pray with him; he said ‘yes'. Before 
taking leave of me he asked me whether I knew any one Christian in the tcwn 
in whom he can trust an@ I tcok him tc one of the Christian brcthers and — 
reccmmended him te then. I have not heard anything about him — chav time 
I weowo him efter coming 


CONCLUSION 


| "We were impressed with the fact that Cyprus is one of the werld’s 
most premising fields for work smong Kceslems,- but withcut a single worker. 
Perhaps no cther plece offers sc gocd an opening for a Turkish Christian 
Church.” 


II. In Historic Yacedonic. 


The following storics of omversations with reslers core from 
Yr. Philotheos Zik:s: 


"Come end see! The fislds are vollcw to harvest, but there are ne 
workers tc reap ther! Thank Gcda whe thrcugh the Schocl cf Religicn sent re 
to Yaecdonia and Western Thrace for t'rslor werk. It vas @ new and helpful 
experience me. | 
Il! ANCIENT THESSALOPICz 


"I first visited Salonica, ancient Thessalcnica, with a pepulaticn of 
about 500,000. Here were sore three cr fcur hurcred Turks and Albanians. © 
Very few trained. The rest cannct even read cr write. Thev work very hard 
as "herals’ (prrters) cr building hcuses cand wrlls of stcne. I sppreached 
end had friendly talk vith secre of ther. A Turk there told ro 'Ve are 
children of the sare Father and God,- therefcre brcethers. Life without Leve 
and Peace is empty. It is better fcr him whc hes act these tre wings to 
throw himself into tho sea.' 


A TURK “SKS FOR A SEW TESTALENT 


| "In Xanthi, pepulaticn arcund 30;000, having some 3,300 I’'cslems, fcur 
& semi Gymnasium, thore cre three dicily newspapers Tomorrew, 
ane on fen werk mostly in the tebecce fields. The first 
I saw a hodja (a Turkish Religicus teacher) and 
'I thought to begin with him. But hew? What 
= should I do and say? With 2 prayer, I appreached 
and saluted hir after their custom. He was cordial 
with me. He bought a few tracts and began tc 
read loudly. I asked if I shculd bring him sore 
Other kinds cf trects. He said ‘yes’ and gave 
me his address. He tcok them with grect pleasure 
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Page 3. 


and I questioned if he weuld like some New Testaments. He asked with. curicsity 
if there wore any in the Turkish language... I ran to ry, room and brought hir 
one. He took it, prossed it in his bosor. and said: ‘ly people and I heve great 

need of this bock’, ond asked if I would be willing to go with him and proech 
in different villages. He then wished re tc be c«. guest in his home. I visite 
three villages cnd found everywhere 2 welcome. I met priests, toachers, cand 
different pocple and talked with them about the necossity of higher Christian 
life. 


TELCOMED BY TURKISH SOLDIERS 


"Near by I met a camp cf Turkish scldiers serving the Greck Gcvermment. 
O, they were very gied te have me in their ridst for scre hours! and listened 
as I told them how men everywhere must be united by 2 Divine love and try to 
build their characters; passing through many cifficulties, even the shadow of 
death, but having always the aid of our Eternal Father God and the grace of cur 
Saviour Jesus Christ, His son. They eagerly beggec me to stay longer or tc 
visit thom often- un fc rtuna te ly my mission to other cities and villages tied 
re to go on. 


MOS LEM ‘RELIGIOUS LEADER EAGER FOR LARGER TRUTH 


"T returned tc Xanthi where a young Hodja tcld me: 

"Fifteen years ago I had a God, but since then I have lost Him: I cannot 
believe now that there is a God..... but we must live a better life; we rust 
have love. and brotherhood ancng us'. He was nct cshared to tell re he leads 
the Mosque services to eam a living. Hs told me the I'csler schclars are very 
poor and suffer much from raleria, are in great need cf quinine which they are 

too poor tc buy. He gave mo this picture 

, ef his Schcel and as we went down the stairs 

to the ccffee hcuse as it is their custor, 
we passed his office where he shcwed re an 
_cpen copy cf the Bible on his desk, saying: 
| ‘Here I find cerfert for ry soul and help’. 
Sor the yards cf the losques, in the shops 
cr in the coffee hcuses I rect rany cther 
‘Turks and trie¢ tc show ther. the Way int: 
| tho Christian life, lcvo, fellowship, and 
,feith in cur Sevicur Josus Christ. Ther 
'all expressed a great desire for 2 night 
school fcr their working people. 
| " While there I led the services end 
proyer recting cf a srall Greek ccn- 
gregntion, lately increased by the conver- 
sicn of a teacher, with whose netp I organized 2 C.L. cf secre 8C boys and girls. 
We held the meeting in the Orthoccx church. These harewerking fclk were pre- 
gressive, oOptiristic and liberal-rindec. 


CENTENARIA. CHRISTI LEADER 


oa "The next center visited was Cerctini vith 
. | 37, 000 pcpulation cf wher 14,000 are Turks. Thev 
nave good schools and a gyrmasiur. There I ret a 
‘Greek Bible worker. He wes 75 years old when ccn- 
'verted and he is new 102! He is very vivid and 
‘healthy. He rakes ccrbs and thereby earns encugh 
ito live. For twenty-five years he has worked hard 
i and Gcd has blessed his efforts, and tcday a 
_congregeaticn mere than forty rects in his srall 
‘house on Sundays. He wes then under persecution 
\for preaching the Gospel of the Grace cf Ged. The 
Hiicslems here are conservetive yet rany took trects 
Sand came discussicns cbcut the fundamental 
| problems of life. 
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and Christians. 


Pege 4. 
TURK ACCEPTS CHRIST 


“Here quite unexpectedly I had the chance to kneel with a lcsler Turk 
and pray for his salvation. After a long talk about the necessity of being 
saved through Jesus Christ he was very joyful and recdy tc confess Jesus as 
his personal Saviour. He suffered great persecutions. The Turkish Consul 
célled him and questioned him; to Whom he said: ‘I saw a great light and 
tasted = new life. I read the Bible end found there a Saviour who cffers ao 
great salvation and I reccived Hin. That is all.*  ‘*What.is your nare?' 
‘Ismail’. ‘You are not telling the truth, your name is not Ismail!" ‘Sir, 
never wait for mo to tell © lie, my namo is Isreil’ ‘What are your wife's cand 
children's narmos?* And Israil gave their uemes which of course were Turkish, 
The Consul thon sont a guerd to his hcuse to learn if ho spoke the truth and 


found he did. The Consul was astonished and showed hir a letter in which he 


was ropresentod cs a Giavour (unbelicver) whe had changod his nationality. 
Ismail protested that he is a Turk and a Christian saying, ‘Christ has nothing 
to do with nationalities but cnly with the souls of men. You ray be a Christian 
and yet keep your nationality,- whether Arab, Turk, Hindu. ‘What is the Book . 
that has made you change s0 completely - ray I have it for a little tire to 
read it?' '"Yes- it is the Bible.’ And the Consul begging his pardon, sent 
him home saying : ‘Go ry child, Dc whatscver you know. Be a gecd ran end 
live an honest life’. r 

| INTERNATIOFAL SER 


"T ret another young ran who ereat pleasure in with 
me about Jesus Christ. Another told re he adrired the Christian life and 
would be willing to givo up whatever hindered his gsining it. He care to our. 


meetings which took an international character with Grecks, Arrenians,Bulgarians, 


and Turks attending. 
ALBANIANS APD OTHERS. 


"There I also had the opportanity to seek out score Jevs. lany are not 
interested, but sore wore and we read fror the Old Testarent, especially the | 
Psalrs and Isaiah. A young Jewish ledy showod great interest and said: ‘Hew 
I would like to resd your Bible, if ry father weuld let re.' 


"It happened that the chile in a Greek ferily died and I visited ther. 
God worked rarvelcusly in their heerts end after « few days the husband and I 
were kneeling in a place cutside the city praying for his salvation. In two 
weeks the whole fanily was ccnverted and thanked God for his werk in their 
hearts. 

"In alexandrouple, becutiful city cf some 12,000, I found 4000 
In a small shop I met one and gave hin trects. He had gene to a lcsler school 
9 years, studying the Koran but said he could not understand it. I told hin 
what was written in the tracts beginning with the love of God and ending with 
the sacrifice cf His Son. He was astonished and scught tc join hirsclf to the 
few Greek Brethren there. A Hodja elsc shcwed interest and bcught tracts. 


"In Drarre I met two Albanian Lcslems who teok 1 few tracts withcut 
showing sreat interest. The needs of the pecple in all these centers sare 
very great and the ccndition of the Yoslem woman very difficult. She cares. 
for the childron, tho hore, the focd, her husband and yet wcrks in the tcbaccc 
fields. Often I saw babies sleeping under small bushes while the mothers 
worked the fields. 


"In Xanthi and in Comotini there is nc chapel cr cther good rcom tc 
meet. Much better works cculd be done if they had a suitable reeting place. 
Both cities nced permanent weekers whe will put their whole hearts intc the 
work for Jesus Christ. Tight schcols are rucn noeced also. 


"Ve must thank Gcd for the Arsrican and British Bible Sccieties and 
recognize the value of the werk dcne by the Bible sellers who help rany 


"Truly the Harvest is Great!" 
The School of Religicn, 
49, St. Alexander Strect, 
Paleon Phalerm, 
(Athens) Greeco. 
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I. Kokkinia Vacation Bible Schoo} 
III. Lipazma Kanual Training Center 
Iv. Russien Boy Scouts 3 
ard on. ‘the Island 


‘Miss Aznive Hekimian, a of Donstantiver Woman's 
now in her third year in the Departrent of Social Service in the School of 
Religion, spent a part of her vacation as matron of a Y. Ve Osh Camp. Following 
is me graphic story of her experience. 


A Beautiful Spot: Lest summer I had the good fortune to be invited 
by the Athens Y..C.A. to help them at their summer camp at Voulyaghmenie. 
This is 2 very nice village farther up the bay than Old Phaleron, taking an 
hour to reach there by buss. You see lovely trees all over the place with © 
the beautiful blue sea lying calm and fresh. Now the camp was five minutes’ 
walk from the seashore located in the Orphanage garden of St.André. On enter-_ 
ing the premises, one would see two large tents with the blue triangle bearing 
the letters X.E.N. signifying in Greek "Chrystianiki Enosis Neanithon"(Y.W7.C.A.) 
and some other tents scattered about. But ono would not sce all this as dry 
as it may be described, girls would be running from one tent to the other carry- 
ing water; dressing for games; doing housework; helping in the kitchen; cleaning 
the grounds; playing vollcy ball; doing fancy work; ottending English class; or 
chetting under the pine trees. During the day one would see the beautiful sea 
through the most fresh and green pines which are all over tHe camp and at night 
find the brilliant stars pecping through the same green. 


The Day's Program: Perhaps it would be interesting to give the program 
of the camp as it was last summer. At 6:30 the rising bell would make us get 

up and prepare for gymastics at 7:15. Then breakfast would attract our attention 
and then everyone was busy at something. There were four committecs organized 
among the girls who kept house in a general way. One of the committees took care 
of the grounds, another filled all the pitchers and cleaned the lamps; another 
attended to serving at tables; and a fourth hclned in tho kitchen. These com- 
mittoces .changed each dey. Nov after the committee duties were over, which would 
be by 10 o’clock, the girls vwcyld go either to the English class held in the 
dining room or do fancy work, assembling under the shede cf the pines, telling 
stories, singing, reading and chating. At 11: the bathing time was of special 
interest. The staff would chaperone the girls teking them down to tho Lemo, 

(a neck joining the bedy of Voulyaghmeniec to its huge head) end there we would 
have a wonderful time- racing, playing and talking. At 12:30 we had lunch and 
everyone ought to be at the camp by 12: because the girls set the table and they 
must be there earlier. Lunch and other meal times used to pass with great joy 
and fun; games were played at the tables, songs sung, and meantime prayers were 
offered too! After lunch we had the leaders’ mecting end then everybody took — 
rest except those who vere busy and profitted by the rest time. At 4:30 every 
One was brought to life again by a cup of tea, hot cr cold, and then walks, 
picnics, hikes or games refreshed them more. Supper was at 7:30 and after that 


time until bedtime at 10: o'clock many gemes were played, parties held and 
walks taken. 


Managing the Domestic Department: Now coming tc my special part there, 
I must say that I had the responsibilities of a good matro. I had charge of 
the domestic department of the Camp in¢luding the atcounts, buying, supervising 
the kitchen, preparing the meru for the day and secing that they had proper food. 
I served the fod alse at the table, and what a hard time we used to have when > 
the food secmed little te a group of 50 girls, 211 hungry under the beatiful 
weather of the camp and the heppy time they had: It was a hard thing to make 
girls like the focd for there were a variety cf them both rich and poor; working 
girls and school girls; girls who came from comfortable homes and also girls who 
knew the struggle of life. I tried to ple such food as would not be the same 
every week at loast, amd they liked this mech. Finally we tried to creato an 
atmosphere in which the girls would feel at heme. 
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We Lived together as a pom family. When litfle troubles arose we 

_ tried to settle then as we would in our homes, with leve and sympathy, under— 
standing amd good courisel. We tried to teach the girls how tc cooperate and 

during parties and other entertainments, we saw that ‘girls treated each or 

as sisters axl did things for each other. 


Atmosphere of Good Will: One of the things that impresses me 
greatly is thas auong & grovp 0 about 60 girls I was the only Armenian, and 
what good fortune I had to be treated so nicely by the girls. There was no 
hatred for another nation, no distinction, no prejudice. Tho work to which 
I was called was different from what I used to, but with the sympathy I found 
from Mi8e Maclagan, the head of the “Y" and Miss Issakidou the secretary and 
_ also from the girls, it encouraged me more and more, and I am sure that what 
I did I did througsh their inspiration and by the help of God. I am glad to say 
that besides the material werk that I did, I had the opportunity to.speak to 
the girls and to impart to them what I could of the true Way of life. I 
conductod socials and partics, taught games, songs, etc. and I tried to bo 
helpful te the girls in what way I could - by personal friendship, counsel and 
other help. Thoy all felt very grateful and one day one of the girls came to 
me and said: "I see now that the School cf Religion has taught you besides 
theory, the real and practical thing in life, how to serve". And I was glad 
to see that our lives were speaking tc them more than our words and thanked 
God for the service that our Schoc! is rendering. 


II. Vacation Bible Schcol in Kokkinia 


Mr. H. Keraboghossian had charge of a daily vacation Bible school at 
Kokkinia, the largest cf the Refugee Comps, where he gathered a needy and eager 
group cf children. Here is a brief account of how he did it. 


Anxious Applicants: On Monday morning at cight, I went to the 
kindergarten fcr registration, where I found a gcod many parents who had ft 
come with their children. I registered 25 bcys and girls by 12 o'clock. 

Every dey the number was increasing. With the first and second week I found 
75.names were registered and very often there were some cthers coming; out 
Of these 75, I had 50-60 students coming regularly. 


To the I class has been offered the fcllcwing subjects: English, 
armenian, lectures about hygiene and general scionce, Stcries from the Bible, 
and Bible. As to games- we taught abcut twelve dances, accompanied by 
beautiful songs, eight cf them being ancient Armenian dances. We taught also 
some hymns ond songs. To the II Class we taught some English and Armenian, 
but mostly stories from the Bible, games hymns and smgs. Once in a week the 
girls used to have embroidering and the boys drawing. 


Boys toc hard “corked fcr Play: I tried very hard to form & n beye club 
for games, such as volley ball, basket ball, etc/ but unfertunately I could 
not succeed because the boys were very busy with their werk tc earn their / 
living- working from moming until nine p.n. 

Every Sundar I had my Sundsy schecl, ccnducting the class according 
to the lessen assigned. I had twe helpers in e11 this work. 

It was a great privilege and pleasure tc gather those poor refugee 
Children around me and wrk with them, talk with them, play with them and 
share with them my little experience of life. 


Ili.Training Hand and Heart 


The refugee village cf Lipazma is situated on a rocky hill, with a 
magnificent outlook over the busy harbor of Piraeus. Beyond lie the blue 
Aegean and the island of Salamis with its immortal memories. But what a 
contrast between the splendor of the view and the crooked, dirty streets, 
with their tiny, unsanitary dwellings! Into this dusty, crowded Settlement, 
with its crying needs, physical ond spiritual, the School of Religion sent 
twe strong men last summer, Messrs. Avak Avakian and Souren Vetsigian. Like 
ell the students who go out inte summer work, they went in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice; in this case it was unusually so, for bcth men were ill at 
the end of the summer, one cf them sericusly. H ere is their mcdest-story. 
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(he Summer School: We registered 36 boys and girls. Our school program 
was carried on along four main lines: 
Teaching Bible, lmpunges, arithmetic, drawing and permmanship. 
‘Teaching and singing hymns and social ws the 
“organ to help Our music. 
Plays; ouwt-door and indoor eames. 

4. Carpentry and other hand work. | 

Carpentry for the older boys. For the small ones and the girls making 
‘toys’ dresses out of paper. We dought almost all the tools necessary for an 
“omateur" carpenter. We hope our boys will not heve mech difficulty ia finding 
a job in my carpentry shop. ‘They repaired all the broken and old benches, 
tables, and blackboards of the refugee school end church here. In addition to 
thet we had them make new foot-stools, small seats, little boxes end a shoe 
blacking box. ‘The boys liked end enjoyed both the work and the tools. They 


leamed to cooperate cnd to appreciate the little help which every one of +aem 
contri buted to the general work. 


Activities Among Young I Von: Wo need volley ball among the refugee boys 
and girls to tcach them how to be true sports-men. We triod to teach them also 
how to be polite to each other and to respect the indics who played with then. 
| Wo had woekly gethorings with the “working boys and girls". ‘We had 

socials, discussions, story-telling and out-door games. 


Sunday School. The average attondance of our Sundry School, during 
these summer months has been almost 441. 


| Winning the Oldor People: While working with young people and children 
we did not overlook the importance of mking friendship with the families by 
occasional visits. 

Most of the time we have led the adult prayer meetings. ‘Ye helped to 
create a new interest among the young people towards prayer meetings. Now they 


are nO more monopolized by the oged people only, but are shared by young men and 
young women also. 


IV. Among the Russians 


: During the past two yoers, Mr. Victor Nikolenko had worked with devotion, 
tact, and porsistence among the 1000 Russian refugees widely scattered about 


Athens. His last summer' s work forms en intercsting omapeer in the School's 
service to its eavironment. 


In Athens there are about 1000 Russians scattered everywhere in the big its 


city. They do not live in groups. Only in one place there live about 100 poople. 
During the last school year I tried to gather 2 group of them, who can come to 
the church for service cvery Sunday or even occasionally. This summer I had 
opportunity to have religious work, using half of my free time for it. I had 
great desire to establish a daily Bible School, as I did in Bulgeria, but I could 
not succeed in it, first of 211 because Russians are poor here as refugees and 
cannot pay the travel expenses, of their children for comins to the School. I 
decided to find children in Russian gyrmmasium. They have full gymnasium of 8 
Classes, but students are few, botwoen 3 and 6 in each class. Opposition from 
the side of their priest, their teacher of religion, did not permit mo to 
establish any organization, which they account as Protestant. 


A Boy Scout Troop Organized: But I heard that there mre © few boys, who 
were anxious to become scouts. I was a scout in Russia, so I undertook the 
estab lishment of the first detachment of scouts of 9 boys and girls. “’e had 


everyday our study, preparation md spért exercises through the whole summer . 
We finished with examination for the third class scout. 


A Friendly Russian Priest: Then I worked in preaching every Sunday in 


my “church". I received 200 New Testaments and 29 B ibles for which I paid _— . 


money kindly given by the Russian priest at Pirceus who is very friendly to me. 
We made many plans for our cooperated Christian work among many Russians and 
Russian Greeks. I also spread Russian Evangelical literature where I had 


opportunity. The Spirit of God a nd the love of our heavenly Feather led me 
wonderfully in all. 


Blessed be God! 
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Page 4. | : 
Priendly Service on the Ielesd of Kitylene. 


Miss Pergrouhie Vartanian, having finished two years of the course 
in Religious Education at the School of Religion spent last summer on the 


island of Mityleme. Here is her appealing story of the open door which she | 
found there, and how she tried to enter it. 


What Men Live By: It was June 13, a beautiful day when I started to 
Mitylene. When I reached there my cousin came and took me home and I wes warmly 5 
welcomed. After I had a week's rest, I began to get interested in the pecple = * 
there. I asked questions of my cousizs wife, as to what people were doing. > ‘ 
Were they interested in religion? Whether they had any organizations? etc. 

Every Sunday moming we used to go to cmrch. There I could see not more than 
10 people, no young men and young girls in the church. I was very sorry for it. 
And when we went to cinema ond other places for pleasure I saw that all the 
people, young and old were there enjoying themselves. I understood that though 
they were poor, having only their daily bread, they would not eat bub rather pay 
for such pleasures. | | | 

In Hitylene there are about 250 Armenian families most of them working 
in the tobacco factories. Even young girls from 12-25 years of age go there to 
earn their living. The pemle of this island have a preparatory school ani kinder— 
garten. Iam sorry to say that the teachers and the director of the school do 
not try tc build character in their students, but they try to give knowledge. 

They are working simply for the money. I was glad to see that young men have a 
Club where they have good books and newspapers; they go to church and help in 
the service but I am sorry that among the young girls there is no work dme of 
the sort. This is all which the Mitylene people have for their education. 


A Welcome from Hungry Hearts: One day when I was busy writing my papers, 
three ladies cameto our house. They had heard that I came from America; knew 
Armenian and had religious education. So they praised Americans and their conduct, 
and all the time I saw that they were talking as if I were an American. I told 
them I was an Armenian also, I had not come from America but I had come from the 
heart of Greece and that I was a stwient in the School of Religion at Old Phalerm. 
After speaking for two hours, they said that they had come to invite me to their 
meeting. They had just begun an organization for the young girls and also one for 
the older women. I pmmised to go and help them in their meeting. So that Sunday 
I went and tha heartily welcomed me. For the first time in my life as a Christian 
worker I humbly took the Bible, read a portion and then began to interpret what I 
had learned from my teacher President Pye. While I was speaking to them, one cowd 
sce their eager eyes and hearts open to receive my message. ‘Afterwards they asked 
m6 again to epeak and as I knew that there were some divisions between the fachory 
girls and others, I found the opportunity to give them a message in order to bring 
in more unity. | | 

I went the following Sunday too where I found many new eager faces to 
hear something that their hearts yeamed for. I tried to do all in my power to 
help those poor girls and satisfy their thirsty souls. They had no education with 
ignorant parents. Their minds were full of questions about prayer, Jesus, God and 
other problems of vit<l importance. I am sorry to say that our contact did not grow 
more because I lost much in health. I was obliged to remain in bed for some time 
but just the same they used to cane to my room, ask questions and carry on dis- 
cussions and keep up the spirit of fellowship. 


Send us a Teacher: By the end of September I was better. I suggested 
that we have a party and so we did with smgs, games and a small a@ov. All the 
parents of the girls wero invited, we were about 50 people. All of them pleaded 
vhat I stay with them longer and hc» the girls to grow in their mind and spirit 
according to the life of Christ. I told them that some day our School may be 
able to send a girl over there who would be their leader. As I was to come to 
School, they invited me to a ten party and came to bid me good-bye. Their eves 
were full of tears. I can never forget the expression of their faces. 


or 
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RECEIVED 


ENGIN DEPAR | 


JAN 3/ 1928 “STUDENT SUMMER WORK “REPORTS 
Sehesl ef Religion, Atnens, GREECE, 


& 
Macedonia and Syria; among Mohammedans in Macedonia and in the island of Cyprus; in 
tho Pomak: and peasant Communitics of and among women and child: 


gtudont's own werds. 


‘ 


CYRENAICA 


The term "Near Fast" ‘he an ‘tnalnsivs one y both as to areas ana peoples. : 
the of concreteness, | 
" Greece has an area 54,000 @ensus May 6,204,684 
Bulgaria" * 39 5.000, 000 
Rovumania " " 50,700 | 17,000,000 
Turkey 279 ,000 (Turkish census 28 14,000 ,000 


Syria" 60,200 2,700,000. 
Cyprus. " 


Se 584, | 310 ,006 
Ai penta 


a2 2 2 3 23 


000" : 817 ,450 
or for yivia tines ear Eastern areas total somewhat: more than the comb: 


areas of Germany Engl Belgium, and 
‘hong these peoples” ‘there is. "2 total uohsimedan of 5,030 ,0¢ 


wel 


The ai of Religion new has among its graduates, workers in all of the 


countries berdering on the Bastern Mediterranean. In eddition,20 students qf the 
School have just closed another summer in various forms of vadation service in the 
refugee settlements and factorics about Athens; among refugee Communities in Epirus. 


in Macedonia. 


“Tho” fol lowing pages report in part on this work, told in the 


“Statistics from: 
The Near East Year-Book Who's Who 1997 
The Encyclopedic Britannica 
Moslom World, Oct.1927. 
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MOSLEM #§ WORK 


In Macedonia and Thrace 1928 


i, 


Mr. Philctheos Zikas wno worked among the Moslems of Macedonia and 


Western Thrace a year ago, here gives a vivid account of his experiences among thes- 
people during a second summer. | 


Another Summer's Work in Thrace. 


| Western Thrace is the N.E. corner of Greece. There you see over 30,00C 
people between 8 and 60 years of age working in big tobacco factories, breathing 
very impure air because all windows are shut lest the tobacco lest the tobacco lear: 


get dry. The highest wage is about $1.25 per day. The remaining pcople cultivate | 


the tobacco and gather the leaves. They often get up by 3 a.m for this work and. 
nearly all the homes are closed through the day. Parents carry their children 
with them to the fields, letting them sleep under small bushes or -trees or even a 
thin cloth, for there are very few field trees to thed their shadow. The work the: 
is very hard. They still work the soil with primitive means. There are only two 


machines owned in that region, which would try to offer their services to 20 or 25 
villages and at a high rent. 


In the tows people have their grocery shops, schools, mosques, and their 
clubs and newspaper, but life is hard. Many suffer from malaria and tuberculosis. 


Youth Movement in Xanthie, 


The first city I visited was Xanthie. Irreligious teaching has found 
a good ground there, especially among the young people, yet there is a yearning and 
eager desire for something real anc better. Here the young Moslem people have 
organized themselves into a Temperance Scciety of 250 members, They stand against 
all alcoholic drinks and for high morality. The rich Turks who are interested in 
what they do, support them. I was invited and’ addreced addressed them twice on 
The Role of Youth in the Religious Life of Society. After my talk the questions 
asked showed their discontent with present situations and desire to learn and 
reform their lives. After I went to Comotini I heard that they would like to list« 
again to me, When I returmed later, I spoke to them again. Their Chairman said: 


" We have been misled and destroyed. We want a real help that will not make us 
suffer." 


Friends and Helpers! 


There is a very good and noble man in Xanthie more liberal than many othe: 
Moslems. He is very much interested in the work I was doing there. He emphasizec 
the need of a night school for the young men who work and have no chance for an 3 
Education. He promised to offer even his personal help and service for that puino: - 
Many others were also interested and made the same request for a Night School. He 
took me with him and presented me to the Aristocracy of the Moslem Community as " 4 
Christian Missionary." When I went to Comotini, he introduced me to some of his 
friends, and even when I went to Dede-Aghatz he came there also and did the same 
again. He told me, expressing himself on political situations," I do not like 


external reforms which take place in my Motherland. I desire that there be an 
effort to reform the inner life of my people." | 


_ (here were two other men who showed special interest in what we were 
trying to do and took an active part in helping us. They asked for about 200 tract. 
to distribute in their tobacco factories where they work. We passed meny a quiet 
evening hour together, discussing religious problems and in meditation in order to 
get the right understandine of God and His work on earth. They often took me with 
them to their most intimate groups, and helpful hours were passed together. One 
even wrote in a note on the back of a tracts " I will honor all those who try to 
serve Humanity in all my life. I should like to be one of them" 


I had also the opportunity for the first time to be invited to a mosque 


and to talk there about:" God's Love Expressed Towards Men." na 


People in their hours of leisure come together mostly in the Coffee hous. : 
and discuss problems of their lives, I often met such groups and had talks abovt 


vettering their conditions. On one occasion I read from Matt. 5:13-16, showing 
how we must be like salt and light. | 
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_ Comotini 


The next Center visited was Comotini. Here I had the pleasure of meet 
my 103 years old friend, healthy and continuing his work for the Kingdom of God. 
He offered his room as a Chapel where every Sunday 30 or 40 hungry and thirsty 
people would come and find the bread of life and living water in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He is still making combs and lives on them a very poor and simple life 
at about 10 cents a dny. A few grapes or a little melon with a slice or two of 


brown bread are his favorite meal. He never used alcohol and is not a good frier 
to meat eating. 


Here I was introduced to a previous Sheik of Islam and to a Turk repres: 


‘ative in the Greek Parliament. Both appreciated the tracts I gave them and foll- 


my movements with interest. The Sheik once sgaids “ I cannot but admit that we tc 
leaders of Islam, made many mistakes and wronged our people, who have now to pay 
for it, JI am really sorry for that." These people are not content with their 
religion, but still would be highly offended if anything is said against it, 


One day a young Greek Protestant said he would like to join me in a jou:. 


to Moslem villages. We started together visiting village after village, trying t 
gather small companies and speak to them about the Truth that frees man from his 
most essential and great trouble, sin. It was harvest time and they were very bv 
in the fields and few responded to our message. We passed the first night in a 
very hospitable family. The Bey (head~man) of the village, after having ordered 


the maidens to prepare for us what they could, sat down on his cushion and smoked 
‘his nargillé and began to ask questions. | 


But we had to suffer a little. As we entered one village at evoning, 


the dogs took notice of us and all rushed upon us. We had a very difficult esca:. 


from them, and nobody shcwed any desire to take us in. We had to pass the whole 
night in the open while a strong wind was blowing. | : 


Seeking One God. 


The other center visited was Aleyendroupolis (Dede+Aghatz), very beauti: 


ly situated on the Aegean sea coast. Here are few Moslems with very little inter: 


in religion, I met here the Hodja of the Mosque who very much appreciated the 
tracts I gave him last summer. 


Here is one cf my best new friends, Pifki Bey, whe told me this story: 


" Once a Frenchman, a Greek, a Turk and an Arab were going together on 

- @ way when they found a piaster| Turkish coin). The Frenchman said:"I wish to 
buy raisins." "No" said the Greek "I want staphili." "No" said the Turk "I want 
ouzoums" "But" said the Arab "I want anap."" So they began to quarrel loudly, 
when one who passed asked the reason and after finding it bade them follow him to 
a@ shop. He gave the piaster to the keeper and asked for these people grepes, ‘i 


_ the surprise of all each got what he wanted, because all had been asking for the 
same thing, but each in his own way?" 


" There are great quarrels and enmity between different nations" he said. 
"especially between ours and yours, while we all want to find the same thing i.e. 


God and His religion. Who will be the one to understand and bring us into this 
better understanding?" 


I had the opportunity to lead all the Services of Sunday mornings and 
afternoons and some of the prayer meetings in all three centers visited, and I fei 


more than cver the great and good opportunity to work, if we approach people humbd. 
and wiscly, in the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


"Teach us, Lord, Thy wisdom, 
While we seck men's lore; 
Vey the mind be humbled 
As we know the more; 

Let the larger vision 
Bring the childlike heart, 
And our deeper knowledge 
Holier zeal impert." 
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(1) A family which I have visited more than 
any cf the other families and which was most 
friendly to me. I have read the Scriptures 
to this family many times. 


(2) The Turkish gentleman (left) who 
showed sincere frindliness in desiring 
the “inner renewal of my people." 

cf. p. l. “Friends and Helpers" 


(3) A family and three neighbor girls all 
of whom received me frequently with 
growing confidence, 


(4) Another family with two girls. from the 
neighborhood. The girl next to the woman 
with the baby is a very intelligent girl 
to whom I gave a number of pamphlets to 
read and who already had the Bible beforé 
I knew 
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IT ‘ 
: During the past summer the students of the School entered two importar’ 
new fields, In the following, Miss Lebibi Shammas tells the significant story 


of her work in one of these, that among the Moslem women of Xanthie, in Western 
Thrace. #Miss,Shammas comes from Syria. 


The City of Xanthie. 


Xanthie has a population of about 30,000 Turks and Greeks, The Turks 
are about 1300, The city is built on the slopes and at the foot of the hills. 
A large portion of the city can be called the New Xanthie because it was built 


by the Greek refugees who came from Turkey after the Groat War. There is a gree 


bi of poverty «rors them, The city is surrounded with swamps which produce 
Osquitoes, so that in almost every house there is malaria. The American 
Women's Hospital’, Miss Petty in charge, is helping them in admitting the sick to 
the Hospital, through a clinic and visiting the houses of some of the sick and 


The Challenge of A New _ Day. 


As the reforms of Mustafa Kemal have made a very great change in Turkey 
the movement has been of no little influence among the Turks of Greece also. 
On the whole the Turkish women of Xanthie do not wear hats but continue the 
charshafs In 7 out of every 10 of the houses I visited, I was asked whether I 
was a Turk. As for men, almost all of them wear hats. Few are seen wearing 
the fez. These réforms have influenced their religious lives a great deal so 


that on the whole the people ‘have either given up their religious beliefs or are 


lingering with uncertainty about these matters. They are in a situation ready 
to receive something better, that will replace their old religious belicfs, if 
that thing will be presented to them in a vital and appealing way. The great 
neéd and the critical point at this time for these people is this; whether there 
are going to be found workers among them who are qualified with deep spiritual 
insight, with a background of the knowledge of the Mohammedan religion and with 
an absolute self surrender, to present that better thing to them in such a 
yital and appealing way that many of them may fall in worship saying: "Truly is 
God among you", First of all there must be found workers. anong them who will 
be willing to go around and do good as Jesus was doing, and be prepared to help 
theAr spiritual life in raising the interest of those who have lost all interest 
in spiritual matters and have become pure materialists,. 


Winning Frionds. 


As for my work among them I was visiting their houses, distributing 
“Letters for Mothers" about how to take care of their babies, introducing the 
Sick to the Hospital and distributing tracts. There were a few families with 
whoml, became intirate and my joy about it was that th«v realized thet Christian: 
& Mohamedans can become such friends, that since we are the same in God's sight we 
should live with each other a brotherly life. But there were certain others 
who were suspicious of my work, they were afraid that I was going to convince 
some to become Christians; and some of them did not mind the change of their 
religion as much as they were afraid thet by changing their religion they would 
lose their nationality. There was an educated young man who expressed this idea 
when he had a talk with me. But then when I explained to hims he scemed to 
agrée, yet he did not like be even to work in the way of helping the people to 
realize a worthy ideal and feel free to form their own religious: beliefs, because 
he did not care for religion and did not like any Turk to care for it lest 
superstition, as he called it, might keep the people from advancing in civili- 
zation. . As an answer to that I had a long talk with him trying to explain | 
to him what is our purpose, that it is nothing but the betterment of the world, 
that both Turks and Christians have to be liberal enough to come together on 
friendly terms, examine the books, find out the essential truths in them, give 


up traditions and superstitions and so work together for the betterment of the 
world. 


After I had that talk with the young man I felt very deeply that I 
could not work as I wished to work. I could not speak about Jesus as the 
Savior except to very few of them. My comfort about my work was in thee facts, 
that: First I could help them in preparing their minds to hear about Jesus and 
accept him later. Second, most of the tracts that I gave them were discussing 
subjects about which I wished to talk with them but could not. Third, I could 
help them through my prayers. 


My companion Miss Natsi, who was working among the Greeks there, was 
sometimes visiting the Turkish houses with me. And I was sometimes visiting 
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Greek houses with her, though neither could she talk Turkish nor could I talk Greek. 
We speak in a to each other, 


Moslem Points of View. 


A poor woman “hom I helped to the Hospital to be treated told me: “Every 
time I kneel down to pray I am praying for you that God may give you reward for the 
help you have given me." After I had a talk with a rich and somewhat ‘educated | 
lady she said to me:"Do you know how to read Turkish?" On answering "yes", she 
said:"That is the reason you are talking such fine things; your books do not 
speak such fine things. You have got these--sayings from our books." Another 
rich and educated woman with whom I had a talk told me: "The world is stending 


on people like you; if people like you were not in this world, our world women 
not stand, it would be ruined." 


When I told in a house that I knew how to reed A rabic, therefore I could 
read the Koran one woman said to another: "Do you know thet after we die we shall ~ 
all speak Arabic because God speaks Arabic?" The other woman answered with 
confusion:"But what shall I do, I was not taught Aratic" and then the woman told 
her: "Do not worry, God is able to teach you Arabic in one minute,” — 


In my visit tt a house I met a woman who told me her idea, of how God 
created man. She said: "God first ordered the angels to make man from the earth 
and then He said to them:"Leave one part of man for me to make with my own hand*" 

and that part was the nose. God made it especially to whow that the right eye 
' must not trust ‘in the left eye neither the left in the right, which means that — 
there is not to be found 2 mean in which one can trust, even if that man is as 
dear and intimate as one's right or left eye. This shows how the pesple 
do not have any idea of honesty and truthfulness. The only way by which it seems 
to me we shall be able to help these people to have the principles of honesty and 
truth is to follow Jesus’ saying: "My commandment is this that ye may love one 
another even as I have loved you." If we will have towards them the same love 
with which Jesus loved us, we will surely be able to meke the impossible “ee 
possible, to win the Moslem world for the Kingdom of Gods 


The School of Religion, 
Ste Alexander St., 49 
Paleon Phaleron, Athens, GREECE 
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SUMMEP WORK REPCRT 1928 No 3 


AMONG THR MOSLEMS OF CYPRUS 


Mr. Bedros Hagopian who graduated from the School of Religion last June, hers 
tells of his thrid summer of work among the Moslems %n the Island of Cyprus. 


— 


I was glad fer the opportunity of being among the Moslems of Cyprus for 
another summer. It is one of the best fields where a Christian might work for the 
kingdom of God, There is no fanatiscism er exclusiveness among these Moslems 
of the island, who are a peaceful and approachable people. | 


General Conditions,— Lights And Shadows 


Cyprus has a population of about 340.000. Of this number sixty thousand 
are Moslems and the rest are Orthodox Greeks. They live almost all over the 
island in towns, and largely in villages. Their main occupations are farming 
and office-holding, Economically and culturally they are on a lower level then 
their Christian neighbors. However, they are trying hard tc better their 
ccnditions through schools and through contacts with the Moslems in Turkey. 


Their religious situation is not improved. They have lost much of their 
former zeal and the ebb is continuing still, causing meral ravages in their homes. 
Religious leaders have no influence over the people, They have not the ability 
for it. The pecple are left to themselves, lamenting their present situation 
which is growing worse and more hopeless year after year. When one visits “town 
after town, and village after village, one is struck with the growing indifference 
of Moslems towards their religion and religicus institutions. Ecohcmic and 
national problems have mostly supplanted their interest in those subjects. One 
rarely sees ycung Meslems attending the Mosque Services, They are openly against 
them. The old generation also has lost much of its fcrmer faith and zeal, 
However, beth young and cld are nct agncstics; they simply have lost their interest 
in religion, There are more than two hundred mcsques all over the island, 
together with 15 tekyehs end Seminars. Some cf these mosques are ouite large, 
mostly huge, ancient Cathclic Cathedrals of the Venetian pericd, and Greek 
Orthodox Churches, transformed into mcsques during the Turkish dominance, But in 
spite of this large number of mosques, the Islamic religicn in the island is : 
losing its grip on the once faithful. There are varicus reasons for such 4 
situation. It might be due partly to the ever-accelerating changes in Turkey, 
which affect so much the age-long religious traditions of Islam. Moslems in 
Cyprus are very much influenced by everything that goes on in Turkey and feel 
their very existence dependent on that country, especially in the fields cf 
culture and economics. Other reasons might be the ignorance of the Khojas who 
cannot cope with the new situations tc make religion living and attractive to 
the young generation. 


Young Men Alert, 


In spite of this apparent lethargy among the Moslems tcwards their religion 
no Christian worker should imagine a speedy and easy promection cf the kingdom of 
God among them. Any remark about their religicus beliefs or practices, or 
any comparison cf Islam with Christianity, would antagcnize them and there they 
are ready to defend their religion, not because it means much fer their lives, 
‘but bécause they think that a naticnal institution is in danger. The gulf 
between nationality and religicn is not wide open yet; however, there are signs 
that it shall be in the near future. My perscnal ccntacts with Moslems and 
especially with ycung men brought me to the conclusicn that the best way to 
approach them is in frankness end in sympathy. I recall with pleasure and 2 
great deal of satisfaction the heed tc head lceng talks, under the cpen sky of the 
mceonlit nights cf Cyprus, with earnest Icslem young men abcut their religicus | 
and mcral problems. They are keen enough to see the awfulness cf their 
present conditions and to condemn their religicn as a promcter of it. Our 
discussicns would easily swey thom tc an unbiased ccnsideraticn cf the way and 
life cf Jesus which contribute so much to cur effcrts for a victcricus life 
if we weuld sincerely fcllow him. 
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Christ's Mcrai. Challenge, | 


It was our lovely topics to discuss Christ's place in perscnil, national 
eccnomic, pclitical and other sccial spheres of life. They would accept His 
idealism ard the desirability cf the estaviisnment cf the Kingecm of love, hcwever 
doubting still its practicability, It is true that thsy deplore the fcrmal 
Christianity of Orthcdoxy which they see mostly arcund them as the Christian 
Bo gion, but the ccnsideraticn of the inherent values of the life of Christ could 

2% leave them without impression. My personal experience is that an intelligent 
aaa frank discussion of. the life of Jesus with young Moslems is never futile, 
“hey cannot ignore His moral power. Probably they shall not accept Him formally 
yet, but He shall be a new revelation to them. I heard many young men after 
var @iscussions telling me that the Jesus whom we discussed was altogether new to 
sam, and that He was never represented to them in that way. My efforts were to 
aake them see and realize His moral supremacy and what He could do in one’s life, 
aud leave the matter there, leaving the moral and spiritual powers tc work their 
way in them. I consider one of my chief privileges these heart to heart talks 
with young Moslems, who constitute the vanguard of Islam, freed at present frcm all 
gid prejudices and superstition, at least to a degree. I am sure that my efforts 
were not in. vain, One thing which I must mention in this connection, is that 
almost al) the young men whom I met knew something about the Bible. The American 
Academy at Larnaca has turned out intc life a few scores of young Moslems with 
some knowledge of the Bible and the Christian way cf living, through its obligatory 
Bible classes and church attendance for all its ns Christians as well as 
lMicslems, 


The Bondage of Fatalism_ 


I gave time also to the adult Moslems. This class of Moslems are not 
educated usually, and another method should be used for them, It is easy to 
approach any Maslem in the island and talk over rcligious problems. I would gc 
to the shops and ceffee-houses to talk with then. During my trip into the 
villages I came into contact with hundreds. They think thet everything is 

ordained for them and they cannot change even a letter of what is written. Most 
of them wait for everything from above in a forin of command. Once I was talking 
to an old Turk in Nicosia, I asked him the possibility of his becoming a Christian. 
His simple answer was that he will become a Christian if it is written so, that he 
himself is unable to change even a letter of it, he will be what is already 
forodained for him. What a sincere but ignorant fatalism, which their religion 
has rooted in these poor fellows. Another time I was talking with another Turk 
in Limassol on the same subject, His answer was that if the Government wouid 


order them to be Christians, they would immediately become so. Is it not true 
that the Moslem mentality hes been always so through the centuries? 


Fruits Of The Christian Message 


The Moslem religion has been a matter of expediency with these Turks in 


Cyprus, It is not a living issue with them. Their lives are not welded with it; 


so they can easily change upon an order, or if they are convinced that it is 
written so. And this mentality I met everywhere among the ignorant Moslem class, 
However, during my trips I came into contact with more or less intelligent and 
educated Moslems also. During past years we had distributed thousands of pieces 
of Christian Literature both in towns and villages. I saw quite a number of men 
who had read them thoroughly, almost all of them spoke highly on the intelligent 
representation of the Christian way of living in this Literature. Some of them 
asked for more, Many said that they were impressed muck by it. My opportunities 
were limitless to discuss with them the abiding things in Christianity. There 
were results also. In a far viljage I had known a Turkish officiel end had 
offered him some tracts, among them one about character and self-control. When I 
saw him back this summer t:e praised much that tract and confessed that he had 

read it at least four times, and as a result of it had left the use of intoxicating 
liquors and tobacco. Certainly I was gled to see a tangible result of our efforts 
in Cyprus, but meantime I thought how meny lives were tciched by this Literature 

in these towns and villages who would not come and deciare it openly but rather 
keep it in their hearts. The Kingdom of Gcd is like uxto a mustard seed which 
erows in secret. An organized work among them shall bring these seekers forth 
into the light, Surely the harvest shall be great of what we have sown in the 
former years because of the inherent value of this seed. | 


Tie Winning Love Of Christ. 


_ With such a faith in the seed I have tried to sow mere this year 2180. 
For this purvose both alone and in company with Rev, C.h. Caskey, the American 
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Missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Cyprus, I mede trips to Moslen 
centers in villages end have been able to distribute about 4500 tracts and 

other pieces of Christian Literature to Moslems. Our trips were full of 
interesting experiences for us. Nowhere were we refused, but everwhere 
welcomed with great good will. I was asked in several places to talk also 

on our aim, which I did gladly to those simple villagers, who were eager to 
hear something. No one had cared for them to this time, they are neglected 

by all. But I told them there has lived one, whose life was given wholly 

to seek the lost and the neglected and give them the good news of the Kingdom. 
In most places they thought us first to be the emissaries of the Government. 

But I made it plain that it was not so, we had come tc them by One, and in 

the name of One, who does not send orders but tries to win the hearts of 

men and women and little children through love, service and sacrifice, even | 
Our Savior and the Savior of us all, Jesus Christ, who is menticged in your i 
Koran also, They were certainly pleasant hours. | | 


Work Among Christians 


Although my primary interest was in Moslems so that I had to devote 
almost all my time and attention to them, I could not refuse the call from 


| the native churches. I was asked to preach in their churches which I did 
| 
II 


OUR WORK AMONG HE POMAKS OF BULGARIA 


During the past summer, two Bulgarian young women, Miss Vera Angelova 
ana Miss Keena Elieva, who had just finished their first year at the Schocl, 
did significant pioneer work td the Pomaks of Bulgaria. This is their 
‘storys 


Blazing A New Trail 


It was something new for us and for those among whom we went to work; i 
a beginning of work among the Pomaks. | " 


The Pomaks are Bulgarians who were forced to accept Mohammedanism 300 years i 
ago, during the Turkish rule in Bulgaria. They are scattered in small mountain-~ 
-villages in the southern part of Bulgaria, altogether separated from the Turks, 
without mosques or Turkish teachers. They have forgotten the little Turkish y 
and the religious beliefs they once were taught. Only several religious | 
> baoba-per and superstitions are left, to which they are bound strictly and | 

anatically. Ignorance, superstition and fear of being made again Christians 
dominate their lives, There have been several attempts by the Government to 
make them again Christians, which for them meant Bulgarians. These have failed. 
Having no schools of their own, the children are obliged to attend the public 

_ schools which they do not like, | 


Overcoming Suspicinon. 


| Among such people we worked for our summer vacation in a beautiful, 

S mountain-village named Bania~Chepino, located in the NW. part of the Rodope | 
range of mountains. Its beautiful surroundings, hills covered with pine 
forests, hot mineral baths, plenty of cold water and fresh air, make it an 
attractive summer—resort, 


From the information about the Pomaks, gathered before going there, our 
plan of approach was to begin with the mothers and through them with the children. 
But we had to change and begin with the children who were easier to approach, 
Their curinsity and eagerness tc learn something more than their home and school 
could give them, helped us begin the work, with a group of 20 children, beside 
the mothers and grandmothers and relatives always attending our classes. The 
scheol was the most primitive one could imagine,— sitting on stones and beams in 
some corner of the street, For a time we used 2 yards; later we had to go 
back to the street, because of the increased suspicion and fanaticism of the 
old. Among the children we tolé stories, taught songs, games and some hand- 
-work. We were careful in choosing our material as the slightest mention of 
religious ideas or names would arouse opposition. The main purpose of the 
stories, songs and hand-work was teaching practical lessons and virtues, such 
as cleanliness, obedience, helpfulness, kindness..,ceses 
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Real Achievements 


The results were obvious — the street, where we gathered was swept; the 

children were clean ane even some parents complained of the waste of scap to which 
reese were not used, Though the children were eager we had many difficulties 
and troubles from the 91d women, who did not have children and were jealous — 
that the children were taught. That aroused more discussions with the woinen 
who said that everyone has to keep his or her own religion. Many of them were 
glad to talk and leara new and practical things. And many came to the conclusion 
that we are all children of cne God and the essential thing is a _— helpful 
life, no matter what cur religious beliefs. 


Because cf their curiosity and constant questioning “why we work only 
ameng them, we began work among the Bulgarian peasant children also. We had a 
greup of 20-25 children and almost the same program.- The work with them was 
easier, because there was nc saa iaaaate and spposition on the side of children 
and 


The Bulgarian peasant is radia religious, eager to learn something new, 
cut still ignorant and naive, 


_Hsw Wins _ 


From all our experiences, our conclusion is that the demanding need of 
tuese people is more practical knowledge, of good house-keeping, hygiene and nore 
attention to the childrens; hand—work and different trades for the boys; but 
above all, a change of attitude toward life and everything new — more open~mind- 
edness and freedom from superstitions and religious tolerance. 


Fer the achievement of these there are required peopie who will gc there, 
live among them, and work for the bringing of the desired changes. 


The opposition of the Pomaks can be compared to a heavy wall but we 
believe that: gradually the Spirit of God will find its way into their hearts and 
that they will be won for Jesus Christ. 


The School of Religion, 
49, St. Alexander St., 
Paleon Phaleron, Athens, GREECE 
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‘EDITORIAL DEPT. 


MAY 3 1929 SUMMER WORK R=PORT 1928-1929 
REF'D TO WORK IN THE REFUGEE CAIPS_ 


ANS. 


ABOUT ATHENS 


The following three accounts are written by men who spent 
the intense heat of the summer in Athens, striving to improve the 
mental spiritual life of the large Refugee Settlements. 


Mr. Evangelos Deras writes modestly of the large and — work he 
has been on the last two years. 


The Boys' Club in Kokkinia. 


The year of 1928 was one of expansion in both membership and building, 
Both the night school and Club membership doubled. The night school rose from 
25 to 50 and the Club from 150 to 250 members, Without a larger building this 
would have been impossible. In 1927 our only building was 3 1/2x4 meters and 
was used for Club meetings, Athletics and night school. But thanks to the 
American Mission a new building 11x13 meters has now bacome a real Club home for 
these Refugee boys. The pliant now consists of a big hall, two class or club 


rooms, and a smaller building by the side, having dressing room, toilet, showers 
and keeper's rocm, 


Before this year the play ground was a rough stony place, but now with 
the completion of the new building the boys leveled the ground, paved a running 
track with black cinders, put fine sand at the jumping place, and the place for 
hand-ball is cement paved. There are volley~ball and basket~ball courts, 


| During the time of building our activities were stopped, but at its 
completion we began our regular work with greater enthusiasm in October, 


Club Activities ~ Indoors. 


The large club room has tables and chairs when boys can pass their free 
time in reading or games in a warm clean room in winter. Here pictures are shown 
and general meetings and lectures held. Usually one of the smaller rooms is 
used as a Library and reading room, and in the other boys who have no ‘eee Brace 
to study may prepare their lessons. 

_Outdoors. 


The outdoor aerivitine are our most lively work in the Club. ‘The boys 
are full of energy which they express while exercising their bodies, At least 
fifty are becoming real athletes, They use most of the Ancient Greek exercises 
-shot put, discus, and all kinds of jumping and running. The rest of the members 
play volley—ball, basket-ball and hand~ball. 


Educational Activities. 


We have a Literary Society in which we aim to develope free expression. 
The boys prepare subjects which they read in the meetings, and discussion follows, 
developing clear thinking and free expression. Once a moth we have a zeneral 
meeting, with a special program in which the students of the Night School take 
part, Some write stories, others recite poems and we have nice music on the 
phonograph, where the boys hear classical music. For the pictures we use a 
projector — a good way to teach History and Geography by, showing them different 


scenes and places of the World. Guests and parents come to these meetings and 
take interest in our work. 


Prof. G Sakellariou of the Greek University who was our oes said: 
"Greece has need of such centers as you enjoy here. It is a free school where 
you can come and learn by doing." We hope these meetings will grow in importance 


and usefulness, | 
Night School, 


This is an important part of the stueational activity, From poverty 
most of the parents must send their child of 8 years to work to bring food to the 
family, There is no chance for school in the dey, but most are eager to learn, 
and hearing that here was a place they could study and learn they registered for 
night school. These boys work 10 hours and come at 7 o'clock to study till 
10 o'clock. We have four classes in Greek, which study reading, Grammar, 
Arithmetic and Geography; two English. and one French class. Then the whole place 
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becomes four class rooms, for we divide the large hall for two classes. Ye hope 
thus to prepare boys for better positions and help them de real Christians. 


| Our Library is very small, consisting of 45 Greek and a few Engiish 
books. The boys like to read, and need suitable books badly. We have 
regularly four magazines, One Athletic, one Literary, one religious and a i 
Boys magazine. The boys like very much to read the magazines and thus find | 
another place to get something for their intellectual progress. 


i 
‘ 
Library. 


II, 
Mr. Vetsigian presents this vivid picture of 


Overcoming Obstacles In Cam Work. | | | 


My main field of action was tc be Lipazmata, a camp near Pirasts, and ; 
a factory district. 


“The Armenians are to be found mostly in the neighborhood of the mother 
church and the Protestant church. Others are scattered all over the camp. 


Next to Kokkinia, the people are better off economically here, than in 
other camps. Their mud eottages, four meters square of less, are neat in 
appearance with their carefully whitewashed walls. The insides are not less 
tidy and clean. The most striking virtue of Armenian women I think is their 
orderliness and ability as house keepers. | 


This year also I had my summer school, which, if we can judge from the 
numbers, was more successful than in previous years. In addition I had to 
conduct the Sunday School practically alone, and carry on simple programs with 
young boys of school age, or older ones. We had socials, volleyball, swimming, 


Obstacles are inherent in all such undertakings; it may be profitable 
perhaps to state them for the benefit of people interested in the spiritual 
welfare of this people, 


1. The National Church and Nationalist Societies. We are comfronted with the 
prejudices of people belonging to the mcther church, although they are not as 

intense as formerly. The fact that personally I belong to no denomination 

and am by birth a Gregorian, does not alter the situation, nor does the fact of 

the attendance of some of the children at the American Refugee School. They 

would take everything by way of material and intellectual benefit, but keep 

away from our Sunday Schools. Although we have other means of access to them 

such as the Christian Endeavor Society. 


Beside this the Armenian naticnalist parties patronize the church and 
their influence is opposed to any attempt to convert young Armenians from 
nationalism to religion. 


The fact that school children are kept away from our influence has 
another cause. The nationalist parties, to keep the youth under their influence 
emphasize scoutism and sports. We play with boys and go swimming but anything 
we can do is not a substitute for what they find in nationalistic circles, Our 
work is temporary; we come for four months in the summer at a time of least 
activity and go away when the real season far such activities begins. But even 
if we could continue the whole year, we cannot compate with their influence; 
they are well organized and are trained in the work. 


2. Economic Pressure of People. Practically their whole energy goes toward 
finding bread. Child jabor, unregulated as it is, reaches to a high degree. 
Young girls suffer more than boys, for obvious reasons. Girls work mostly in | 
rug faotories or at looms, the highest wage for them is 25 drachmas (about 30 c.! 
a day, while they get as low a 8 dracmas. They have to work from ten to twelve 
hours a day, for a piece of bread. They are deprived of even the first elanents 
of education, although they are free on Sundays. 


But the ease with boys is different. They are independent workers, 
Ninety out of a hundred, without exaggeration, are boot~Llacks. After schcol- 
is over they shoulder their simple boxes and roam about tre streets.of Piraeus 
and even of Athens for 10 or 15 drachmas a days On holidays they earn more, 
as mich as 50 ar. sometimes. nove use this money for their school expenses; 
they are the most fortunate ones; others, 4 minority, depend on it for a living. 
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They help a widowed mother, a sick father, a youger brother who attends school. 


Real Heroes. 


0 these young heroesiLet them not come to our schools}! ~ what of that, 
can we teach them anything higher than their own heroism? Let them not learn by 
- words to love their God and varents and neighbors{it would be better if they coul.' 
have both), but does it matter much whether they have wo~¢s when they are 
practicing by actual life? 


{t is understood of course that Sunday is the best daz to earn money. 
So while we have sometimes from 40 to 60 girls in our Sunday Schools, we have. 
no more than 5 or 10 boys. 


‘pihiee the summer, almost all boys go to work, some, the majority, 
roam about from coffee house t> coffee house; mind, not begging bread, but 
sweating for every drachma! Others help their fathers in their trade. I have 
seen others selling fruits in the streets. There are vagabonds also, but what 
procession of heroes over against them? | 


iit. 


Here is a good account of a Daily Vacation Bible School by Mr. Hovhannes 
Karaboghossian,. 


A Vacation S§chocl. 


On the 8th of June I moved to Kokkinia, where I was to work among young 
people and open © school for the children - boys and girls — from 5-15 years of 
ARC. 

I called on the families ard learned about their daily lives, and 
asked questions about their children, as to how they were provided to meet their 
mental and spiritual needs. After listening to their answers, I explained my 
plans for the ‘summer, and asked them to send their children with the first chansfe,. 


Often I met the children in different places and spoke with them 
separately, besides having spoken with their parents. Often they used to catch 
me up either in the church yeard or on the play ground and question me sayings 
"Beron,(Sir) when are you going #0 start the school? We are eagerly waiting for 
it," 


Children et A Sacri £100. 


: One cannot realize the conditions of these poor refugees uniess he or 
eee has felt the terrible suffering of hunger on his or her own skin, 


These poor parents have to think first of all to find some wev to earn 
enough to keep going the kindling souls of their children, before thinking about 


their mental and spiritual needs, because when they awake early la the morning 
their first cry is for bread. 


But with all these difficulties and hardships they are always ready 
with all their heart to help the person who has come to help them and their 
children to meet their mental and spiritual ne2sds, Early on the opening morning 
while I was going to the school for registration, I met six or seven parents 


bringing their children to the school. I was very busy all the morn: .g. and 
registered 35 students, big and small. 


_What We Taught. 


To the I Class, or Kindergarten, we gave a little armenian and a little 


English, but we taught them mostly short stories trom the Bible and from outside 
and songs and dances, 


To the II or Junior Class we taught mostly Armenian, English, Bible 
Stories, games and songs and hymns. 


To the III or Senior Class we gave almost the same subjects, but we 
used higher text—books. 


As hand—work we taught drawing to the boys and embroidery to the giri:. 


By the end of the fifth week we had 95 scholars registered, It woulc 


have been very easy to have had more if the children had not been scattered s0 
widely over the cam. : 


Most of the parents are afraid to send their children alone because of 
the length of the way. Some of the mothers used to come with them up to the 
school gate and then turn back, but they could not do this every day, 80, some- 
times their children could not come at all. 
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| I know parents who had sent their children to workshops to earn some mouey, 
but when our school began, most of them took their children from these shops and 


sent them to us, where they could learn something which would be much more useful 
in their lives than money. : 


Iv. 


the stories of gumer Work close with thid graphic cross-section of life anc 
Christian work in Syria, by Mr. A. Avak. 


On Sh ipboard 


7 Mrs. Demerdjian,jMr. Darakjian and I smiled on a French ship June 5th and 
were aboard nine days bat it was not a mere veevees We travelled “deck” and our 
place became a center for settling disputes and fadiating relief and life. ‘There 
were Jews, Turks, Armehians, Chinese, Indians, Persians, French and Arabs(of Syria. 


Yeman and Tunise); ladies and gentlemen; young and old, of lst, 2nd and 3rd élass. 


French was the chief language and we were all friends together, singing,” talking, 
playingi Race and nationality and class distindtion were no more, and I prayed 


whole-heartedly te our common Father that some day the same spirit may prevail 
among all nations. 


Those having differences brought their cases to us and we solved them. People 


convent in Rome, going to her fiancé left the harsh family she started with and 
joined our circle, calling us "brother and sister". She was a real Christian 
Catnolic and I had nice talks with her on spiritual matters and Catholic ideas and 
behavior, I believe I played the role of a kmight there. 


left their valued ving fo us as trustees, A young nice Armenian lady from a 


Then, there was an Indian, one of the leaders of the Moslem Mission in Londcv. 
Every day we had friendly disoucsions on Christian and Moslem matters. He was 
open minded to discuss and had great missionary zeal, Officially he invited me | 
to beceme Moslem, believing it to be the true religion. I was ashamed not to have 
been first to invite him to Christianity. 


A faithful Moslem Turk, with his family was leaving all he had in the Dar- 
danelles that he might live and worship with more spiritual freedom in Damascus, 


I tried to help him in his faith, His sincerity and vivid spiritual life impress- 
éd me and increased my faith in God. | 


Religions in Syria. 


Moslems of Syria are in great sympathy with Mohammed and his religion and 
are suspicious of Christians and feol enmity agaiast them, The majority resent 
the Kemalist Movement. The Mosques are full of believers, Damascus is the greai 
center of theirjjealous devotion and where they expect ifohammed to return, 


The Christian Arabs are rather Pacifists and mich influenced by French 
Catholicism, As to the Armenians there is a great tide of migration to Latin 
America. Opportunity for primary education is not well organized but for higher 
education there are high schools, Colleges and Universities, 


In Beirut. 


Syria is a place of many earnest: religious peoples but I speak ouly of 
Armenians in Beirut. I judge the Catholic Church is thc strongest. They are 


united and obedient and they cooperate, they have means and do some philanthropy, 
They are one church standing for Christianity, 


The Gregorian Church does not have strong moral leaders(as many as she needs). 
Here you cannot find restoration to your soul. A party has sprung from that 
Church. Though they accent the church as their own, yet they have independent 
meetings also. They aim to raise the moral and spiritual life of the Church. 


The Protestant Church of Beirut is Congregational but there are many secis, 
The strongest is the "Brotherhood". The Protestants are zealous. ne aera 


They have many services, on Sundays and wedkédegeatoo. In the city church the 
preacher is from the Presbyterian Theological School of Beirut and they have a 
great mission, The Camp Church pastors are mature and devoted to their cavse. 


I wish we all could have their zeal. 


The three Churches, Protestant, Catholic and Gregerian cooperate in maiutain- 
ing a hospital for 7.B.s, to prevent its pread and try to cure the sick. 
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Formal and In formal Work. 


Ly formal work in Beirut was to help the C.E. boys The average attendance 
was 23 from 7 to 17 years old. I was asked definitely to confine nyself to 


prayer mectings and spiritual talks I compromised; for the boys needed all the 
other sides of ilfe as well and did my best, | 


There I found many friends from Tareus and from ry town and also my old 
friends in Syria. The young men were eager and sincefe ang we spent many hours 
over their dovbts and questionings. More than five times they said: "If only 
they had introduced me to such a God and Jesus and religion.,..."™ They asked me if 


I believed in Evolution, Yirgin — Jesus’ a etc, etc, and I in turn 
asked what they believed. | 


_gncient Damascus. 


I spent a week in Damascus finding many friends. Young men looking for 
truth and new light. Honestly I tried to answer their questionings, remembering 
the Great Preacher Paul was bold to tell his faith in this city. With them I 
went to the Holy Church and to Ananias' home, where the Great Apostle received his 
inner and physical vision, There was written Acts IX which I read aloud and 
explained how Paul was influenced by the Christians. I spoxe in a prayer meeting 
there on "We Are Salled to Be the Sons of God", ouf privileges and responsibilities. 


Thus said one young friend, the Graduate of @ French Lytee there: "To me 

it was offered to go to yovr school, but as I hear the sermons and ideas of the 

preachers, I refused, I did not know the life in religion is as you say it is. 
If I had know it as you say, I would have gnne," 


The School of Religion, 
49, St. Alexander | 
Paleon Phaleron, GREECE 
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The Koxkinia Community Center: 
Afletic Club. 


The Kokkinia Community Center; 
Nignt School Class in Greek Language, 


The Sacred Road to Elevsig, 


Kokkinia Cormunity Center: 
Boys’ Club Room. 
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REF’D TO 


Lebibi Shenmes, out Arebic-spenkine Syrien student, cives here her 
interestins account of her summer in Syria. In prsvious years she has worked 
amncar the Lioslems in Thrace, Her work this last summer was chiefly amuns t"9 


Avmeniaas of Syria, but she also kad helpful contacts with rabic-speakinr Mos- | 
Lems, 


THs, REPORT OF MY SUMLTR WORX Iii 


Although I always loved evangelical wor and had to some extent worked as 
an evangelical since the ace of fourteen, I had never felt the ereat need for 
such work, or the darkness and misery in which most men live, as much as I did 
during my work this past summer, The general ccndition in which men on the 
whole live everywhere is indeed, as everyone knovs, much lower than the Christ- 
ian standards of life. There is nee for social workers who can help make the 
social conditions of life such as, instead of beine a hindrance to the develup- 
ment cf the spiritual capacities of men, they mzy be 2 reans for their spirit- 
ual developrent, and there is need for education and rore especially for re- 
lisious education ts help in raisins the standsrds of the pecple. 


tarly in June I reached Beirut where I stayed three days. Then I went 
towards the north t» Latakia where rz present hore is and stayed there twenty 
days, In Beirut I had tne chance of reetins personal friends; In Latsxkia I 
had both that chance and the chance of talking to sreups sf people, srong 
ther. a group of young peonle. chen I went to a villare in the neighborheed 
of Kessab near intioch called Kourkouna. There I had the chance of workings 
in four armenian villares very near t9 each other, 


On Sundays I used to speak in a prayermeetine in cns of the neichborine 
villceeés; in another prayerrmeeting in the village where I lived and ins third 
prayerneetine in the sare rillase I spoke to srall sroup of “rabic-speakine | 
women who could not understand the lLansuase of the church services, which was yi 
Turkish and soretires /.rmeninn, I leved that -roup very much indeed; We | 
used t3 have discussions 3in different topics, hnvinse the Bible 2s our textbook, | 
then we used to sins 2 ecod many hyrns and closed with a prayer by each one of 
US. The preacher of that villave is Reverend Asadour Berberizn who is a eraié- 
uate cf our school here in Athens. He is greatly concerned about the spiritua: 

welfare of his conerceationr and for that reasen he asked Reverond Sisafs Mansur- 
ian, who was in charre of ry work, to sena re to his villace. | | 


On Wednesdays I used to have . prayerrectins in another neichborins villare 
where another sraduate of our school, Reverend Yerop Gurlekian, is workine both 
as a preacher and a teacher. It was very nice to work vith those who have had 
the sare education that I sm havine, for vre could understand each other and 
work better in that wey. In that wednesday mectine soretimes we used to have 
discussions which proved to be quite helpful. | 


The thing on which I used to lay most stress in all ry work in those places 
was the idea of the love of Sod in teaching children. I had often heard ro- 
thers say to their children "Do not do this or that bad act, for if you do, 
then God the Grandfather will burn you." What a terrible staterent especially 
for children: I tried to hely correct this idea of the people, and I could 
see that sore mothers were helped in changing thar rethod of instructing their 
children as vell as their ovm idea of God. $ The remaining days of the week I 
used to visit farilies and have private talks with the pésple. 


One of these four villages I visited much rore than the rest because the 
people there had been on bad terms with each other, ™he only result I could 
see after ruch effort was the reconciliation of tro wsren with each ‘¢ther. | 
In the irabic-speaking prayorreeting group we used to pray for those people, | 
but for the tire 211 cur prayers and ef“orts secred useless, We are hoping 
that they will have scre effect in the future. ) 


Besides this I had it in rind to visit .mticch Swedieh and 4urdi. I had 
known pecple cf .urdi six years ago when there had been sore trcuble among the 
irab-Christinns and Turks of Aurdi and the trmenians of Kessab, and the hrab- 
Christians had escaped to Kessab where they were accerted by the .rmenians. 
This time I went to Syria these people had gone back to «. urdi and were living | | 
en good terms with the Turks. liy sister and I went to visit ther. and had a , | 
g00d welcore from same of them, especially fror the children vith whor I used 
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to have Sunday School. But sore suspected that I had fone there to persuades 
them to becore Protestants, tT stoved there two dzys only. The first day 
I visited the houses, and the second day they rane their (Orthodox) church 
‘pell and about thirty woren and tro ren gathered to hear the word of God, I 
had meant to stay longer, but we found that it was not safe for young woren 
to go around alone and live in such places. There were mélaria mosquitoes 
ana both my sister ana I got malaria there, which was one reason that kept me 
from @cing as ruch work as I wished to do during the rest of the surrer,. 


On my way coming back here I steyed two days in Antioch where I visited 
a good many people most of ther members of the English Reforred Presbyterian 
church there. Then I went to Swedich where I stayed only one day, during 
whish time also I visited some houses. I did not have a chance to work among 
the Moslers, because in the places where there are Mosiers I stayed only a 
few days, I am hoping that in the future vhen I will be settled in a towm 
in Syria I #ill have a chance to work amons them. Kow as I look back on ry 
work I thank God for the amount of success I had, although I had expected 
more, I am glad that success does not end with the close of ry work ther®. 


Il 


Misses Elieva and angelova, who are now corpleting their third year of 
study in our school, have boon preparing themselves to work among their own 
Bulgarian people in the department of religious education, Bulgaria seems 
to preduce workers and there young voren, in théir Daily Vacation Bible 
School work, and in their village work among Moslem Pomaks, are certainly 
no exception to the rule, We regret that, for lack of space, much of these 
reports had to be oritted. | 


OUR I BULGARIA 


| It was 2 surmer of rich and broad experiences, We cnll it so for in 
a few months only we visited and worked in three di —— places and envi- 
ronnents, | 


Several days after leaving .thens we were called to conduct a Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School in Koretevo a smell village near Philippopolis. In several 
respects it is very different from our ordinary villages, It is made up of 
ycople and families from several other villages and toms, but they all seem 
to have one cormscn characteristic, the spirit of adventure and desire for free- 
dom. Dissatisfied with the economic and especially with the religious condi- 
tions in their tovms, they have come here and have settled and built their 
homes on large tracts of land with their gardens, fields and vineyards around 
them, Enjoying the spenness and freedom of the fields they are also free 
and independent in their religious life. Very contrary to our ordinary vil- 
lages here we find three distinct religious communities, each with its church. 
The Catholics are the most numerous, the Orthodox next, and there are about 
ten or fifteen large Protestant families. In their nice church building we 
had for three weeks a Daily Vacation Bible School with about thirty children, 
mostly Protestants. 


Te children were divided into three groups: kindergarten, primary, anc 
junior ¢lasses. 411 ef them were very eager and happy to be there and learun- 
ing more. Our progrem included a service of worship, Bible lessons, play, 
learning of hymns and songs, stories and hand work: They enjoyed all of it 
but especially the second part. For the closing exercise at which parents 
and friends were present the children gevo a very successful prograr. 


One of the main points emphasized in the lessons was co-operation and 
friendship with other nations and races. 1s a2 result of this the older child- 
ren wrote 2 letter and sent it with some pictures fror their hend vork to the 
Greck children. | 


the church in Philippepelis is one of the best Protestant churches in 

Bulgaria and has a large hall for Sundey services and others for Sunday School 
and Y.%.C... gatherings; but om aecount of the heat most of the families were 
in the reuntains and ve had enly forty children, many of ther frer Orthodox 
families. Here they were also divided into three classes, one of which was 
led by another teacher from the public school, The program was quite differ- 
ent from that in the village, but the main emphasis was on the sare essential 
points in both places. Here also the eagerness on the part of the children 
and the interest of parents was streng and encouraging, 


The hand work hour was one of the rost fascinating parts and the children 
- worked with great joy and effort: but it required a great deal of work en the 
part of the teachers/ The school sessions were from nine to twelve-thirty 
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or one ofclock; while the etriy morning, the whole sfternoon, and often late 
in the scvening the teachers had to prepare lessons, stories, songs and games, 


and especially hand work. Often we were working about fourteen or fifteen 
hours without any rest, | 


The preparation for the cldeing axercises with extra sessions and prectices 
of the draratization of a Bible story made the last days extrerely crowded and 
tired us much. But the joy of the children after their success, their grat:- 
tude and that of the parents gave us deep satisfaction and rewarded our efforts; 
The parents loved to hoar their children's lessons. stories, poems and songs, 


They were —F thankful that in euch a short tire their children had learned 
so much, 


after the closing exercise a11 visited the exhibition of hand-work. The 
children were very happy to take their parents and fricnds to tho roor beauti- 
fully decorated with their mininture sets of furniture for bedroom and parlow, 
beautiful scrap books, pictures, lanterns, Nonh's ark with the animals march- 
ing toward it, while the walls were decorntcd with wintcr and Chinese posters. 


The Junior class used the food will ‘lessons also, as a result of which 
letters and pictures were scent to an rmenian Summer school, to some Greek 
Children, and even to China. 


Very tired but encoursecd also we forgot our feticue, and the following 
mornins we left for our next and last field of work. 


For the second tims we went to Chipino, = beautiful mountain viliage in 
southwest Bulgaria, Once it had been inhabited mostly by Pomaks, Moslem Bul- 
gerians, but aftcr many of ther had loft for asia t'inor, their lands were 
bought by Christians, nice big houses were built, ane now the villege is one 
of our best surmer resorts. 


The cpposition wes so strons on the part of some that even this year ve 
could not work ell amone ther, so ~e started visitins the other part of the 
village ard also a neighboring village. In both places we found ruch more 
kindness and interest than in the district where we worked last yoar, perhaps 
pecause this summer -re started with the mothers and not with the children, 

‘We soon had the favor and friendship of several voren living in the same house, 
We used to visit them cvery day or every other day. Their neighbors learned 
to come also and we could have long talks and discussions. They were much 
interested in hearing us speak of Moharmedanism, yet they easily confessed that 
they knew nothing of it, or of any religion. They confessed how easy, in 
fact, how necessary it seems to them to lie or sterl sorething like fruit or 
vegetables, "Nobody has taught us anything, we live like animals. We do not 
know when it is time to pray or how to pray. We are like animals." That 
was their main answer, so often repeated. and the sad thing is that they 
were quite richt. 


Especially miserable is the condition of the woren. They live in small 
houses without any furnishings or facilities. Their roors ere alrost bare, 
so they have little house work. Their food is scanty ana very simple and ro- 
quires little time for its preparation, The ren are usually working in the 
villages or mountains with their carts and horses. The woren are most of the 
time gathered in sroups ¢gossipine often quarreling. 4a few of ther earn sore 
money by weaving chairs for one of the factorics there. | 


They suffer ruch and in return get alrost nothing in the way of corfort, 
recreation or joy. Neither their family nor social life has any attractive- 
ness, Finding ther so poor both materially and spiritually it was hard to 
choose the right words to corfort ther, to encourage ther and to find a bright 
side of thoir life to which to point. If we told ther anything in the way of 
practical advice for a more hygienic and comfortable life, or sorething about 
the of their children, among whom mortzlity is very high, their answer was 
one of despair - "Why shall we try to prolong this life of misery” The sooner 
we dic the bettor." : 


They were very much surprised and interested to hear about a God who loves 
« thor, 2 God to whom they could pray at tires, vith preyer coring fror their heari 
and not necessarily taucht by scmebody elsc. The idea of loving ow neighbors | 
but especially our enorics is so now and secrms so hard for ther to understand! | 
Revenge secms so dear to them and so wereen =e if it can be sccomplishec. 


In this sea of isnorence, sufferine, despeir and pessirisr we could not 
but become discouraged and pessimistic ourselves. ‘Je were not discouraged how- 
ever in the sense that we thought the condition hopeless, We stayed only two 
months and we made frienés vith some of ther. They likec us and what vwe were 
telling them, and they alvays vanted to hear more even if they did not feel ther 
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they could do anything, Thoy visited us and they ceme to say socd by as to 


| hrot visits like ours can not aceerplish ruch, except in the way cf study- 
ine more closely these peeple and their needs, shaking at least a littlo that | 
thick wall of superstition and resistence which they have built round therseives. 
This is at least cpening the way for a permanent ond a breader werk that has %o 
be wndertaken for these pecple. And though we have not accomplished much we 
re glad and thankful for the chance we havo had tc cc at least a little for ‘her. 


ir, Philcthecs Zikas is corpletins his fecurth. year in tho departrent of 
Theclocy. He has hai three surrers’ experience werkine ameng Keslers in Thrace- 
east cf Macedcnia near the present Turkish berder. It ray be that this picnecr 
work in Phrace may lead «thers tc establish perranent werk there for lecslers. 
Here on the odse cf Turkey in Grecce are theusends cf Mcslers whe are perritted 
freedom of thcught and life, anc whose minds are epen tc the presentation of 
the Christian messare. They themselves would welccre cne whe ccres in the 
spirit of gcocd - will tc help ther in their isily life. 


NY SUSZER WORK IN THRACZ 


Life in Thrace this year has been especially harc. The larser part of 
Thrace is cultivated with tobacco, which hai nct been scld yet, and the pecple 
still suffer frer. that. There has been a very serious economic crisis in the 
cities themselves. In Xanthi where about ten-thousand people had been working 
in tobacco factorics, not more than threc or four--hundred who had regular work, 
Nearly all the factories made a lockout, and those who could find «work to do, 
received very low wages, The schocls are every day settine better and bettcr, 
and young men'S orgenizations spring up here and there. Still the methods 
of tilling and cultivatins the fround arc of a more cr less primitive type, 
and the means of communication poor, so that the work of the peasants is becom- 
ing very difficult. | 


There seem to be three different attitudes of the Lioslems towards religion 
in general; 


(1) ‘The old people, conservative as thoy are, sre grievine cvcer the modern 
changes, and the presont state cf sccicty- 


(2) A gocd number cf young men value these changes, but alse lock for a 
deep ami underlying principle cf life, that will sustain these changes. 


(3) The radical youth, with more cr less corrunistic tendencies despise ail 
religion. laterialism gets hcld of them mcre strenely than ever 
pefore. 


Yet one fact is certainly truc, that there is ao dccr cpen and rany adversaries 
and difficultics, This vill lead tc a rocd Christian result with the aid cf 
our Heavenly Father and with our sincere co-cperaticn with Hir. in this field 
cf service, I am cspecially thankful tc Gcd fer a very rich experience this 
summer in the Mcslem field cf Thrace, through the Schocl cf Relisicn at Athens. 


Comotini is the first center I visited this ducrer,. Here I found ny old 
friends and the srall evangelical ecngrecaticn, with which I became acqueinted 
when I first visited ther. in the surrer cf 1927 ané whose services I led all the 
time I was there. wc Turks resularly attended the services cn Sundays. This 
year I fnllcwec mcre or less the sare precedure as previcusly, tried tc rect 
pecple in thoir shcps, cr in the ccffee-shcps in their leisure time. Many ¢is- 
cussicns that I had especially with ycune Mchammedcans, were on the value cf the 
Bible. A Micslem seid tc me cne day "Ve Mesler:s follcw Jesus better than any- 
body else. ©The Jews have disregarded him eltrgeether, and the Christians cn 
the cther hand, have put him sc hich that they are afraid to appreach him, out 
we bolieve that he was a creat prephet, and that fifty yeers from new we shall 
come very much nearer tc his character and way cf life." 


One day as I was sitting in the earden ef 2 ccffee-shcp, I thourht I had 
better cive a tract tc a lady whe was sittine twe tables frcm me. Azter I 
had given it te her I went beck te my seat, and began to read sorethine. I 
raised my head ané@ saw that the laéy wes weepine. She rese frem her scat, 
Care near me, and beenn tc ask me questicns abcut the Savicus Jesus Christ. 

I trie@ tc give her the best picture I couli cf our Lerd. Suddenly she burst 
into loud weeping, and said, "Ves, He is a Leving Savicur bet I don’t think 
he can help re frr I ar a ceurtesan,"” 
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3 Il kept uo ry courarce and tried to shew her that the salvation God offers us 
“Ss sceat enough tc bear not only the sins cf e woman like her, but of 211 hurn- 

uity, and to her the story cf the Sararitan woran hich scemec to sive 
tie great comfcrt. She narrated all her life, telling re that she was fron 
crete of 8 Turkish family. Her parents died while she was youtig, and a bad 
compatriot of hers caused her to be sold to one of the houses of ill foeme in 
Q@cmotini, wihile I was there," sho continued, "a comatriot of mine saw me 
one day, and he asked me to marry him. I refused him. It is a long time 
since then, but I lmow he still loves me."* he asked: me what I would ndvise 
her to do. What else could I do except tell her that if she wanted tc enter 
into a path that would lead her to a better and higher wep. sho ou ght to Leave 
that house immediatoly ana marry him? 


‘That vory same evening she fied from that house and after two days she was 
married to that young man whom I happened to know, ‘They asked me to visit then 
in their village, snd when I saw then again, I really felt that the rays of 


happiness had begun tc touch their lives in that hore. I gave them 2 Bible and 
many religious tracts. 


I had the opportunity with a Greek evangelical friend, te visit several 
villages where we spoke to the nemile as much as possible, and distributed 


religicus tracts. In one of these villages, they were so pleased that they 
would not let us ec. | 


One day I gave scre tracts to a Turk, a representative cf Thrace in the 
Greek Parliament, whe after having read cne of them, tock cut of his pocket a 
seventy-five drachma bill ard said. “Take this and instead cf printing a hundred 
cf these sracts, int this money you prine huudied and 


‘The second place I visite¢. was Alexandroupolis... Here again I found ny old 
lioslem frionds as well as score now ones,.. The Mcslem ecrrmnity. here had a school 
and 4 mesque which were cccupied ty a young hodja with his family, whe would nct 
let these be used by the local ccrmunity. ‘They had applied to the gcverncr, 
and they asked me if I eculd also follew up the matter. It. Was fully decided 
in thotr and a new Seacher was propiged tc ther. &lsc. 


Here a ‘Turk entd., to eres Ny belicve that J esus ‘Christ is the Son of God. He 
lived and taught a life which no one ever has surpassed or will surpass, and I 


believe that He at es will save | the world. But I ado. not see Christians around 


The next asinine I visited was Ferre, I z~emaincd here a few days, and dis- 
tributcd some Christinn literature among the Moslems ond got acqueinted with some 
of then. A gocd. Uhristian dcetor here shows a great interest in Moslem werk and 
is working for this with.great zeal. The next center is Didirctichen (Dimotica) 
only about twenty minutes walking distance from the Turkish berder. Here I 
beemme acquainted with the Moufti of the redion, who is tudying the Bible, and I 
had an cprortunity to go a gocd many times tc the mosque, while on a certain OG- 
casion I to them portions cf the New Testament, 


visited New I: here a shert distributed 
tracts among the Meslems that have thoir village half an heur distant. 


On my return I visited again Yonétini. and finally Xanthi... It seems that 

— is tho. conter in which the. Bible in Turkish is ¢¢24. mere than ia any cther 
art cf Greece. .. This is.the city where I have the mest Iesiem friends, The 
here is as interesting as ever. c friends were especially glad vhen 
I visited them for the third time. I had a gocd many visits and cpportunities 

iu the mosques, and the conversations i held with many cf them-cencerning the des 
issucs of life, were very prescicus tc me and I-pbelieve tc them alse. of 

them romembered the young. ladies ef cur schocl whe vorked ameng ther 
‘strmers. ane I felt that there was aCORLOLDE really abiding left from the differ 

ent ecntacts they had, 7 | 


Gne-ef chief this summer wis arcuse the interest cf the small 
local evangelical churches for I%csler work. We had prayermeetings on this 
previem, and many pecple decided te ceme tr the villages with me, and also tc 
distribute Christian literature their Mcslen follow-citizens. 
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Vv. Mr. Vahram Salibian, an Armenian, is the son of a doctor in Beirut. 
He has worked for five years with the Church of God Mission in Beirut, in 
night schools, Sunday Schools, Daily Vacation Bible Schools and other ac- 
tivities for young people including Relief Work and special Rescue work. 
He entered the School of Religion last year and is taking the full theology — 
course, During the school year he did practical work in the Refugee Camps 
and for the summer was located in Derghouti Camp near Athens where over 
3,500 refugees, mainly Armenian, have found a home. 


A. The Report of the Daily Vacation Bible School in Derghouti Refugee Camp. 


Number of pupils enrolled ~ 250. 

Average daily attendance ~ 140. 

Teachers ~ Four young women and two young men. 
Schedule 

8:30 Aelfe- 8340 Inspection 

8:40 +9300 Morning worship 


9:00 9:40 Story period or music 
9340 Indoor games 

10:10 =+10:30 Recess 

10:30 * work 


During the last period the children cut out pictures from magazines and 


pasted them in scrap-books. With colored pens they colored pictures. They 
did needle work, and made beautiful boxes by sewing together picture cards, 

They made articles from papers, such as little boats, eyeglasses, aeroplanes, 
hats, etc, The children were very interested in sewing blank cards with 
pictures of animals or flowers or articles pricked on them by the teachers. — 


The; boys were very anxious to play football, so a teacher took them 
out into the fields near by, They vsuelly being barefooted, got bad sores 
on their feet; so during the school weeks we had clinic work also, which 
besides rendering good service to the boys,was a great means of winning the 
confidence both of the children and their parents. 


Here I would like to ‘say that I was greatly pleased with each one of 
my teachers, During the six weeks of our Daily Vacation Bible School they 
rendered very noble and Christian service, They were once in rich and 
well-to-do homes, but now are living in cottages in refugee camps. But 


this, I believe, gave them a better opportunity to understand the need Of — 
the children of the camps. 


The value of a Daily Vacation Bible School in a refugee cam cannot 
be realized unless one knows what it means for a boy or girl to live in 
such camps, where hundreds of small weoden or mud cottages are built S80 close 
to each other that there is practically no privacy, 


Even a few visits to the refugee camp will not be sufficient to give one 
enough idea about the growing boys and girls and their home life. Though 
I had clese contact with refugee camp people both in Beirut for some years, 
and here during last year, yet every time I visit their homes I realise that 
my knowledge about those people, and about their hardships and present unde- 
sirable circumstances has been very limited, 


our children come to the school from hemes where usually both parents 
are obliged to work to earn their daily bread. Even if the mother be at | 
home she cannot keep her children all the time indoors in a little hot room. 
They must play, and in order to play they go eut into the narpow and dusty 
streets of the camp where they are apt to learn a good many evil things. 


The Daily Vacatior. Bible School gathers the children from these dirty 
and dusty streets and brings them into a clean atmosphere, where they are 
taught to be clean physically as well as morally. 
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A young man with a smiling face told me that he was hearing children 
sing some nice hymns at the street corners of the camp, and he was glad 
that children wore learning such fine songs in the D.V.BeS. 


One day a mother brought me her nine~yoar- old boy and told me that he 
was @ very naughty boy always running after the street cars, and that though 
very weak in body, she had to chase after him. When I told her that I 
would take care of him she expressed hearty thankfulness, I could easily 
rend from her face that though young in years yet she was a worn-out woman 
under the cares of life. Her boy was indeed one of the naughtiest children 
in the D.V.3.S. I had to watch him always, yet he found the opportunity 
sometimes to run away from the School. ‘ One day he and another boy disappear- 
ed from the school, I went after him and found him running after street : 
cars. Next morning I punished both of them before the school. Another 
time I had a personal interview with him. I told him that I loved him and 
wanted him to become a good boy. I pointed out that his mother was sick 
end weak, and that if she had to run after her boy under the heat of the sum- 
mer sun, she might get weaker and one day might die; then he would be left — 
without a mother. I was surprised to see the great change in that boy. 

He began to come to school regularly, with face and hands clean and hair 
combed, Then he tried to be very polite and faithful. This gave great 
satisfaction indeed to us teachers, 


Mothers were very glad to send their children to the D.V.B.S. because 
they found it to be a safe place. The picture cards and Christmas cards 
sent to us by our good friends were of great use in the D.V.BS- 


Though we did not have enough rooms for classes nor a play ground, 
yet we the teachers and the children had very helpful time during this 
D.VeBeSe I hope every year each carp will be privileged with a D.V.B.5S. 
I am well persuaded that the D.V.B.S.s in the refugee camps are doing a 
wobie and Christian work omong the carp children, It is worth while 
to have these schools every summer, | 


. On behalf of the teachers, children and the mothers I wont to express | 
my hearty thanks and appreciation to the good friends who mage it possible 
for us to have these Daily Vacation Bible Schools in the Refugee Camps, 


B. During tho three and a half months of my stay in Derghouti Camp I had 
charge of most of the church acrvices os follows; 


Children's Sunday School (for two months only) 
Adult Sunday School (which is really preaching) 
Midweek prayer meetings. 

Resides these I preached eight times elsewhere. 


I tried to visit homes as much as I could during my stay in the camp. 


My personal contact with the young people was very interesting indeed. 
There were young men from Anatolia College as well as from various walks of 
life, The Ex-orphans' Home being next to my room, I had good opportunities 
to talk with many of them. I had long personal talks with young men of 
commmistic ideas, unbelievers, etc. What the young people of the camp 
need is good friends, I considered it my first duty to gain the confidence 
of the young people. They were very much prejudiced against me - a student 
of the Schcol of Religion. They thought that I must be a fanatical reli- 
gious man, Even the Sunday School teachers told me that when at the begin- 
ning of the year I went there they said among themselves that they would 
not care to work with such a sober-minded and serious~looking young man. 

But later on they found out that one can be gay and joyful as well as religious. 
I had the privilege of winning the sonfidence of the young people, I 
organized several hikes with them. Once a week we, a group of young men 

from the camp, wont to swim. 


I tried to show the young people that I am so happy and joyful as they 
are and more so, by believing in Christ Josus, the source of joy and life; 
that Jesus, instead of robbing from us the joys of life, teaches ue the true 
meaning of life and blesses our life with the richest blessings that a young 
life can ever bave, 
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I distributed to the young men two kinds of tracts: one “Four Sex Lies" 
translated from English by Mr. Apkarian, (a former graduate of the School) | 
and myself; the other was, "An Appeal to Armenian Young Men" written by 
myself, whié® deals with the same subject. {I brought these tracts from 
Syria). Some young men, including o car-criver, expressed their apprecia- 


tion of these tracts, I am well persuaded that there is a very great need 
for such tracts, 


. With children, with youmg people, and with tho adults I had quite good 
contacts during this last sumer. 


I feel very thankful to the Lord that He made it possible for me to do 
the little work that I could by His help. 


I hope and expect to render greater service after I receive my training 
in the School of Roligion, 


MY SUMER WORK 
(By Miss Zarouhi Pashad jukian) 


Miss Zarouhi Pashadjukian, an Armenian from Harpoot, graduated from liiss 
Kinney's School in Scutari, and will complete her course in Religious Edu- 
cation here in the School of Religion next year. We think her impressions 
of the commnistic tendencies and of the refugecs are extremely illuminating 
and therefore quote them at some length. 


Derghouti is the Refugee Camp where I worked during the summer, es I 
had done the year before last. 


As assigned work, I had to help in the Daily Vacation Bible School, and 
in the Sunday School, and had charge of the Christian Endeavor mectings. 
® tir. Salibian, the Supervisor of the Daily Vacation Bible School, has given 
in the previous report information as to statistics and other details, I | 
might say perhaps, that I had charge of the class of older girls, and that | 
they enjoyed greatly each period assigned for special purposes, 


In the Sunday School I had the class of the girls from thirteen to | 
fiftecn years old, and once a week I met the Christian Endeavorers, who were | 


very wide-awake and had many many questions about many things. We had very 
helpful discussions, 


a However, the above-mentioned were not the activities which gave me the 

: most satisfaction, for these groups anyway lived or came into contact with 
Christian teaching and influence, in the schools or in the Sunday School. 
The things that I desired more and enjoyei more was the coming into contact 
with outside people, such as the people of the most conservative party, who 
spoke against our school for "it taught wrong things and denied many vital 
6élements in Christianity." The people of the nationalist party, "Tashnag- 
tzagan"s said nationalism was the greatest thing to live and to strive for, 
and for them wo, the Christian workers, were lost to the nation, for our | 
great objective was not the nation. Lost also were all the students of the | 
American schools in whom the national spirit was dead, “They were being | a 
trained to be citizens of the world.” They said this latter spirit or 
training was all right for other nations for they had their national freedéom, 
and thoir national boundaries were fixed and secure, while the existence 
of the Armenian nation, scattered all over the world, depended wholly on 
its mombers' love, struggle, and sacrifice. Religion has been and is good 

for nothing for mankind, on tho contrary it has been a source of evil and 
strife, Look at the numerous denominations of the Christian religion and 
the strife and the bloodshed among them. Even members of one fmith and 
religion do not know and do not agree as to which is the right, which amounts 
to this that It is false and man-made. Of course they would not ow that 
they were altogether In the» wrongs, but they would at the end of the discussion | | 
agree thet all was not as they thought, ond thet they could not or ought not | 
to pass verdict on subjects or matters about which they imew nothing or very | 
little. 
Then anothor group was the "Commmists" as thoy called themselves, who 
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made my heart ache for their sad condition. They were mostly ex-orphans who 
in their struggle for bread have been @raw to Bolshevism. As such they 
utterly denied the validity of religion, the existence of God, the greatness 
of Christ, the value of morality and every thing that is of spiritual worth. 
They have had lecturers speak to them and instruct them against those influen- 
ces. I had long discussions with them about God, and about religion and 
about Christ and other matters of vital importance. When they saw that I 
also condemned the existing social evils they had confidence in what I said 
about other matters, It was very hard for them to believe in the reality 
of religion for “its origin in prehistoric man was due to his fear of and ig- 
norance of the natural elements." Since then it has been the cursed opium, 
claborately manufactured by the bourgooisie and served to the poor and the 
Oppressed to make thom dream of the blessed hereafter: And they have con- 
tinued their oppression, injustice, and cruelty unchecked} This has been 
the only service of religion. This is a power, a force operating in the 
universe (not spiritual nor personal) but that is not God, the God described 
in the Bible; there is no such God. Neither could they believe the possi- 
ble existence of a God of Love for, they said, all the oppression, all the 
injustice and cruelty were the work of the "godly". Such deeds I would call 
“godlessness." They would smile as if pitying me and woyld say they called 
it "godliness." They strongly and sarcastically commented on a religious 
act of the “godly” last year, when all the “godly” were called upon to pray 
God for....e for some parasites who were persecuted in Russia? But what of 
the thousands upon thousands in their countries whose life blcecd has been 
sucked by the bourgeoisie and the capitalist for ages? They blame Russia 
for swallowing the mosquito while they themselves daily swallowed camels} 


as to Christ, he was probably a good man for his time and for the ignor- 
ant people around him. He is clé@ and his teachings are old and out of date 
now, He could not be a leader of mcdern times which need greater men. Lenin 
is that greater man and his principles are greater than Christ’s, for he de- 
vised such an order for society as will bring peace, prosperity and justice. 
When told that Christ or his principle could not be old for he stood for love 
and his principle was love, came the question, “Where is love?' One will 


naturally expect to see that love among "Christians, but their deeds and 
lives deny it," 


I gave "In His Steps" to them to read. One of them after turning a few 
pages gave it back, saying thet he mew naturally what would follow,- it was 
mere propaganda, and such things happen only in books, which amounts to no- 
thing. Real life speaks louder, 


These discussions were very very helpful. At the start they thought 
they knew every thing and that they would surely disprove what I believed. 
But they changed very very much. One said if religion was what was told to 
them then they were not against religion, that they also wanted to live in © 
that religion and that Christ was really a great person, and thet they could 
be Christians in having Christ for the ideal of their lives while being conmu- 
nists, They agreed that they are more than animals and they have to live a 


higher life, that there is a higher life, but the present social order makes 
it very hard to live, 


Their condition left 2 sad impression on me, They were rescued from 
immediate physical starvation at the time, but now they are allowed (or ra- 
ther, forced) to starve morally, spiritually and mentally. In a recent 
letter from one of them there was a sentence whoh I suppose is and will be 
true for all the laborers, He wrote, "I give so much time and thought 
for living that no time is left to live." They wished they had the chance to 
go to school. One of them wished that he could come to our school. =I 
wished the same for all of them but it was impossible, for they do not know 
English and do not have a background of education. They and the desperate 
masses of the camp made me feel guilty for my chance of school, for having 
a nice room to live in, and for having things to eat, 


They were very glad and thankful for the discussions which they said 
had helped them very much, and were sorry that we would be separated, 
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VII. Miss Lebibi Shermas belongs to the old Syrian community in Ourfa 
(ancient Edessa) and is the daughter of the Pastor who was killed during 
the Adana massacres of 1909. She will graduate this year and will go to 
Syria for general Evangelistic and social work among girls and women, 


" 


Meeting Refugee Needs 


I had hoped very much to spend this summer in Xanthie where Miss Natse 
and I did vacation work two years ago - she among the Greeks and I among the 
Turks, But as this could not be arranged I was asked to work among the 
Armenians in Derghouti, Kokkinia, and Lipazmata Camps here. Thie doubled 
my disappointment because I do not kmow enough armenian to work among the 
young people of these camps, and they are not attracted by a Turkish speak- 
er. But I am reminded of a well kmnowm text "411 things work together fo 
them that love God" of which I shall speak later. i 


I tried to give direct spiritual help through my visits to the houses 
and to the American Women's Hospital at Kokkinia. Sometimes I used to feel 
utterly disappointed, for I could help neither materially nor spiritually 
and for the moment]I used to think that my work was in vain; but I am glad 
that such feelings were very short-lived. From the very beginning of my 
summer work I repeated the following statement after succeeding in helping 
one in troublo, "If I can do no other work but this that was done today, my 
work in these camps is more than worth while even for the sake of this sin- 
gle case."" I will montion two examples out of a good many similar cases, 


One day I visited a mother with three children, the oldest of whom is 
about ten years, They were in great need, and the mother began to cry bit- 
terly over her fate. She hes some kind of disease which prevents her doing 
hard work, so the only thing sho does is fancy tork. For this she gets 
very low wages, not enough to support more than one momber of the family. 

Her dead brother's family, composed of eight members, is another hard burden 
for her. She used to suffer both for them and for her own children, Every 
one who mew her witnessed to her misery. Having heard previcusly of her 
spiritual exporionce, I thought that I could approach her more easily thaa 

I could approach others, so I started talking to her about that. She 
suddenly stopped me and said "All that you say is of no use with hungry child- 
ren around,” Yet although she said that, she could not dery her spiritual 
experience, and a minute later she spoke in such a fine manner about the com- 
fort she gets in her faith and her fellowship with God that one could not 
believe it was the same person speaking. She said she was greatly comforted 
by the talk we had together ard I felt that she meant what she said, I 
reported her case and her brother's family case to the Reverend Mr. Stambol- 
lian who already kmew something about them and had helped them previously 

but did not know their present condition. He fuund some financial help for 
her, and work for the two older children of her brother, with enough wager 

to keep tho family from starving. 


Another case is that of a rather with a sick son and a cick daughter. 
The son, who is about thirty years old, has tuberculosis of the bones, and 
the daughter has been ill for six months with pleurisy. She had been taken 
to the American Women's Hospital and is now on her way to recovery, so she 
may soon be sent back to her house, It is a very small hut and very dam, 
and it has only one small window. The earnings of the old mother are hardly 
enough for her and her sick son, and now the girl will go back to that dam 
nouse with neither the proper food dow care which she needs so muchh if 
reported her case to Mrs. Getchell who gave some financial help to her and 
promisod me to investigate the matter herself. Now, however urgent such 
naterini help is, I am sure that such help can never be merely material help, 
for when people get such help they see back of it kind Chvistian souls far 
away in Bugland or America who have so much love for all the children of 
40d wrether lmownto them personally or not, whether near cr far, that they 
dedicate part of their earnings to thor, The question has ogain and cgain 
foreed itsolf upon me during this summer, wh: is it that scme people heve 
more, far more than they need, and some have to work so hard and suffer 80 
much to earn & very poor and meagre living? I will net go much intc this 
matter, for those who have themselves tasted such suffering will already un- 
derstand what I want to sny. I am gind et leust for cne thing, that mon | 
are Seginning to see that it is man who oauses the misery of his fellownmen, 
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Having oneo understocd this truth they have bogun to see that man is"his bro- 
. ther's koepor", and so public opinion is on the side of reforming industrial 
and economic ecnditicns. But oh, will there be a real reform or will self- 


ishness and greed still dominate the hearts of industrial and economic lead~ 
ers and the leaders in the war party? 


Now you remember that I was iJisappointed because of my want of Armenian, 
but this very fact was the cause of ny starting a new piece of wrk arcng some 
young people in Derghouti Carp. I informed the young girls and bcys who had 
been graluates cf the Carp Scher] that I wanted to have a Sunday School ¢lass 
with them in the English language, They liked the idea, and twenty-five 
names were registered. In spite of various obstacles the class continued 
and I had between fifteen snd eighteen menbers. Eight girl members of this 
class are students cf the American College for Girls here in Phaleron, and 
two boys went tc study in Anatolia College, Salonica. And here I cannot 
help referring to a very bright and fine girl in that class who hes studied 
one year in the American College for Girls but whe cannot come now. There > 
is no reason but peverty, for she is the niece of the woman of whom I spoke 
in the beginning whom the Rev. lr. Stambollian helped. It seers a tragecy 


to me that such a splendid and praising sirl should lose a chance at fur- 
ther education. 


@nee: during the summer we had 4 picnic with this class - 25 rembers of 
the clase and 5 outsiders. We enjcyec the picnic irmensely and we can 
hardly forget its very pleasant effect upon us. The girl cf whom I have 
been speaking with two other members of her fanily were in that picnic and 
they seemed to be the ones who enjoyed it most for they needed it most, 


The girls who are studying at the College here dre continuing the class 
and seem to show more interest in it than before. The remaining members 
@lso have been coming more regularly since the cpening of the schools, fcr 
they have come back from their surmer holidays, and there are nc rore out- 
ings on §undays as befcre, We have discussed different subjects so far, 
such as, the value and place of the Bible in our spiritual development; the 
meaning of the spiritual life; social prcblems, etc. At present I have 
startec. with them the book of Amos, amd am hoping to continue with a few of 
the other prophets of the Old Testarent. I have tried to be non-sectarian 
in my views, and I had not noticed that most of the members of the class were 
Gregorians until a friend brought it tc my attention. ly aim is not to 
teams Protestantism but to introduce Jesus Christ to these young lives. | 
There is no greater reward for me than to know that I have succeeded in this. 


The boys in this class say that in the winter they will not be having 
athletics as often as in the summer so they can come more regularly. I 
do not see that I have been able to help this class much. They are still . 
far from the real meaning of life which I am anxious to show them, and I do 
not know exactly how I shall succeed in this great desire of mine, but I be- 


lieve in the power of prayer and I lmow that if I pay the price of faithful 
labour my work shall not be fruitless, 


The School of Religion 
49 St. sleaunder St. 
Paleon Phaleron, GREECE, 
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ry Surmer in Bulgaria 
By Miss Svobodke Dimtcheva. 


virg. (iss Svobodka Dintcheva is e greduate of the American School in Sa- 
maeee and joined the School of Religion in 1929. She is taking a full 
course in Religious Educaticn, and did a very fine summer's werk in Bul- 
garia, as the following account shows, ) 


This surmer I had the pleasant experience of doing Scecial Service in 
Sanokov and Philippopolis. 


Samokov is a rather poor ae and its people have to werk very hard 
to earn their living. The commerce is rather low, the soil being rich, | 
but the climate is so cold that it does not permit the people to cultivate 
different crops or any abundance of them. All that they can produce is 
by means of great effort. Another means of earning is the tobacco factory. 
There many men and women find a job. But in the economic strife of life, 
much of the spiritual is neglected. The father is at work, and the mother 
too. ost mothers attending the factory Jeave their children for the day — 
to take care of therzelves, and the only pleasant place to spend their day 
is the strect. But what can the street give to those poor children? If 
the mother or father has spared some time to plant in the soul of the child 
something high or good, it is rooted out by the street, Dangers of the 
street are many, but one is that it corrupts the child. 


Here I had the chance to take those children and help them develop 
habits, skill, attitudes and lmowledge, which will errdie them in each | 
stage of their progress to achieve an integrate personality and to live 
competent and satisfying lives. I had the children for the first month, 
gathering them in my house. The children calied our gatherings kinder- 
garten. They were increasing from day to day, until 211 the children 
from my quarter were visiting regularly. There was opposition from the 
mothers at the beginning, but later seeing the change in their children | 
they themselves persuaded them to come; and some got si tatalacaticice and visited 
my school very often. | 


“a group of boys and girls was elected to go and invite the pope, (rricst). 
He came to visit the kindergartens. He and I agreed that the child is not 
only the child of the home but the child of society and that Protestants 
and Orthodox should give a hand to each other in oan better ican of 
children in the religious spirit. 


One thing which I particularly emphasized was ‘iehine, “the children 
were ignorant of the most clementary things of life. Besides talking 
about hygiene and story telling emphasizing cleanliness, we had hand work 
too. By means of constructing pictures representing children with their 
towel and brush and paste and soap; going to wash in the morning, and so 
on, the children came to understand how they should take care of themselves. 
To my pleasant surprise a girl asked me if I could go and tell her mother 
these things, for she wanted to know too. This gave me the opportunity to . 
get better acquainted with their mothers and to talk with then. 


But soon my attention was Summed toward girls of my age who were 
obliged to spend their life in the tobacco factory. I wanted to come near 
such girls and understand what their ideals, desires and ambitions were. 

I knew that in the soul of each individual girl there was a craving for 
something that was not allowed to blossom and ideas were cherished which 
could never be fulfilled. At first I found it very difficult to approach | 
these girls; but one day a girl, sister of two of the children coming to 
my kindergarten, came and asked me if I could give her something to read. 
Soon I got acquainted with more and more of the girls and was eble to 
arrange days to meet. The approach was made, and I soon understood their 
cravings. One of their greatest desires was to iearn something new, and 
my proposition to start a reading circle was heartily acceptei. So at 
each gathering we had a nice book to read and we @iscu3sed which characters 
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waré inspiring and uplifting. I talked also about the irmortance of the 
kind of literature we read and approached the Bible as a book which we must 
read and get acquainted with. another discussion was on Friendship--its 
value, advantage and disadvantage. Here we came to realize the privilege 
of having Christ as our friend, the thought of whom makes us strong to re- 


sist temptation and brave enough to apply ourselves with new zeal and energy 
to the task before us. 


Day by day the members of our club were increasing. Soon we had stu- 
dents from the gymnasium aad 4 village teacher too, and our meetings and 
discussions were Decoming much more interesting, but I was called to Philip- 
popolis - the vacational school. 


Here we had children of five ition: Bulgarians, Greeks, Armen- 
ians, Turks and Jews, all very Especially interesting was 
it to watch how they sang with zeal. | 


By moral instruction. we tried to impress upon the minds of the child- 
ren the importance of truthfulness, temperance, purity, respect for 
honest labor, obedience and most of 211 we tried to get them acquainted with 
their best friend Christ, | 


At the close of our school, we had a program of songs, verses, poems, 
stories, and a short play was 2lso presented, The children’s parents were 
invited. The play represerted the life of a drunkard, in his house and 
at the wine-shop, the earnest call of his daughter to cors home fer her 
brother was cick, At last the father comes but his boy is dead, Hare 
he promises never to touch any liquor again, and over tho body of his dead 
son the mother, daughter and father kneel and ask God's fergiveness and — 
blessing, Parents were so excited to see life represented by their child- 
ren that many of the mothers simply wept, and one could rotice — in 
many a father's eyes, 


The next month J returned to Samokov for enother vacationel school, 
Here we had about 120 children and 8 teachers. In the meantime I continued 


ry kindergarten work with the children from my quarter till the 10th of 
September, 


While in iii. I helped in the Sunday School, partiy ee the 
place of the supcrvisor of the Sunday School. 


I am reminded of the words of Cabct in her book Ethics for Children} 
“We teachers are sowing seed. It is seed so precious that even if much 
is blown in the wind, cr falls on what scem to ou vipipe a but rocky places, 
yet if but one seed — we can glorify God"!: 


MY SUMMER WORK REPORT 
By lir. Kroom Vazharoff 


IX. (Mr. Kroom Vazharoff is a Bulgérinn, 2 graduate of “hird Gymmasium in Sofia 
in 1927. During the last two yeare of his gymasium course and since he has 
been working in the Christian Endeavor Society. He is deeply interested in — 
Social Work, primarily thet for vettering the life of the peasants, and in 
supporting the ideals of the Heconciliation of the Balkan People. After a 
preliminary year in studying Inglish, he joined our School as a regular stu- 
dent in 1929, and is preparing himself definitely for this kind of social 

work, The following is his report of the 1930 summer's work amore the pea~ 
sants, and of his endeavors for the "Conference of Balkan Young Nen.") 


The year 1929-19350 rolled on. ‘he first of June came and sve, the stu- 
dents of the School of Relision at Athens, had to go to the different parts 
of the Near Kast for our Summer Work. Really it was a great joy to us all 
that we might put into practice what we had learned during the school = 
I was very happy too to go tc Bulgaria. 


I have been working in kniajevo, a viliage near fotia, for six years. 
Last September when I had to e2ma to the Eshool for stuc-, i ieft a friond 
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of mine to continue my work in the Christian Association in Kniajevo. But 
when. I came back to my work this year, I found all disorganized. The lead- 
er had not had enough time to lock after the Association and also he was 
quite inexperienced in such work. So I hed to start almost from the begin- 
ning. There arose another difficulty. The previous year we had the boys 
and the girls together. But ncw I found them grcwn up and willing to work 
separately. Also there was a number of children who could not go on with 
the boys who have become almost young men. So I had to separate them into 
three groups, boys, girls and children. I asked a girl who had just finished 


the gyrmasium, to lead the giris’ group. I worked with the boys and the 


During June I was busy too trying to organize a Conference of Balkan 
Young Men which was planned to be held on the 5th of October in athens, at 
the same time as the Balkan Conference, For that purpose I met, before 


leaving Greece, Mr. Papanastasiou, the leader in Greece for the Balkan Union. _ 


I told him that until the young men, the future loaders, of the Balkan Pe- 
ninsula become friends, until sincere friendship takes place in their hearts 
instead of suspicion and national prejudice, there never will be such a thing 
as a Balkan Union in spirit, although there might be the form of it. And 
the only way the young men of the Balkan Peninsula can become sincere friends 
is to mect each other, to live for a while together in camps and on excursions, 
to have a close intimate contact and so to be able to find out that they may 
be as good friends with each other as they are with their fellow countrymen, 
ir. Papanastasiou agreed and we planned together = Balkan Conference of Young 
People, And my task during June was to foster in Bulgaria the idea of a 
Balkan Conference. y met Professor Kyroff, the leader of the Peace Associa- 
tion in Bulgaria, and I told him my idea. He asreed and promised me his 
support, The quostion was also brought before the governmont which gave its 
permission, But there came a reaction in the political and social circles 
ageinst this Conference due to the refusal of the other Balkan countries to 
bring into the Balken Conference the question of natignal minorities. Later 
on this subject was admitted, but it was too late for the youns men to be 
organized, and so the project for a Balkan Conference of Young People did not 
succeed, But in the rear future the Balken Young People will meet together 
and diseuss the question of a Balkan Union in a spirit of real friendship, 
without the prejudice of those who have grow up in the spirit of national 
hatred against each othor, Let us hope and work for it. 


The first two weeks of July I srent in Pord&r where is the School of 
Mr. and Lirs. Haskell for peasant boys and girls. Last summer I was also 
there and got acquainted with most of the young men of that villege, When 
I came to Pordix, this year I had in mind to continue the work which I 
started last summer, trying to organize the young people and to inspire them 
for a better life, telling them that if they want they mey even change the 
hard economic conditions which are pressing on them, also helping them to 
find a meaning of life and showing them the beauties and joys of life which 
make living worthwhile. kr this purpose I used some very fine books from 
the Russian writer Gregory Petrove who describes the life of some of the 
Northern European countrics like Finland, Denmark and others. In those 
books a man can fin inspiration for a better life. There are many examples 
of men, people and even nations who have mede tremendous progross in every 
branch of human life. And the most important, it seems to me, is the inter- 
-pretation of Gregory Petrove. The people of those countries have been ins-~ 
pired by the words of Jesus Christ, inspired by the good end beauty He has 
revealed to us. This interpretation of human progress I tried to give them. 
How much I have succeeded, I do not mow. But the future will bo witness. 


_ g@lso in Pordiz I was invited by tr. and urs. Haskell to give some talks 
to the students of their school. I spoke to them four tines with the main 
idea thet our life end that of all Bulgzsria will be such as we create it, We 
are the builders, the masters of our life. It is in our power to be happy 
or not. The fourth talk I gave was about the Book where we can best get the 
meaning and value of our life, Whenever we want to learn something about 
chemistry we open and read a book on chemistry. Whenever we want to learn 
somothing about medicine we open a book on medicine, In the same way we should 
act whon we want to understand some spiritual truths. On such occasions we 
should open and read books discussing spiritual truths, and the best one is 
the Gospel. I gave the last talk at the request of the girls who told me 
that so many times they havo heerd the preeching of the Gospel and have been 
advised to read it, but they told me they did not understand well what is the 
use of reading the Gospel. 
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after I finished my wrk in Pordim I went back to Kniajevo to continue 
my work in the Christian Endeavor and to organize that Balkan Conference of — 
Young People which I mentioned before. I also organized a small group, in . 
the Christian association of about ten boys with whom I worked more inten- 
sively, I tried to become their intimate friend and so to guide them more 
easily in every step of their life. I have guided them for six years, I 
hope I can guide them through the years which are going to come, And I 
rely on my intimate fellowship with them to inspire them to prepare themselves 
for social work, not in the sense of becoming ministers or preachers only, 
but to become social workers such as physicians, engineers, scietists, 
Everywhere I want them to be inspired bs the living example of Jesus Christ, 


SUMMER REPORT 
By Miss Helen KFatse. 


X. (Miss Helen Ratse is a Greek from Yannina, a graduate of the Greek Gyn- 
nasium, 1924, She is following the course in Religious Education and is 
expected to be graduated in June, 1931, Last summer she went to Katerina 
where there is the largest Greek Evangelical Church. This church is under 
the leadership of Pastor Stavros Lazarides, a former graduate of the School 
of Religion, Hiss Natse's work has been among the girls and women in the 
community, ) | 


" 
It was my privilege this surmer to visit for a second time Katerina. 


Katerina is a towm lying at the foot of Mount Olympus, the dwelling 
plece of ancient Greek gods. It is a two hours' trip by train from Salo- 
nica, Here since the destruction of Smyrna is a settlement of refugee 
people, They are all Greeks coming mostly from Ordou or Liagnesia and some 
soming from Russia and a few from Bulgaria. Common religious beliefs brought 
these people together from different places. There are over 300 families 


which makes about 1500 people, all Protestants, and so this place has become 
the greatest Protestant center in Greece. 


Here we have one of the School of Religion graduates as pastor of this 
big church, 


It is a living church today within a burned church. The progress of 
these people aroused the jealousy of other Macedonian refugees. On a Satur- 
day evening in March, 1930, they burned to ashes their beautiful ehurch 
which they had built only two years ago 2fter so much work &nd so many efforts 
on the part of both the head of the community and its members. 


It is most probable that the fire has been caused by some conspiracy, 
but it is not proved yet, and so the church cannot get the sum of its insu- 
rance from the Company in which it was insured. So the problem remains un- 
solved yet for them and 1500 are left without a church, 


The people would build their church again with their labor but an econo- 
mic crisis has come upon them. They cultivate only tobacco which used to 
yield good returns, [Last year they put all their money and labor into its 
production; but tobacco was not sold last year, so they could not get their 
money back, Many people were unable to secure their daily needs, and some 
were left even without bread, The understanding was for each family to give 
one tenth of its income in wheat or in money; but they could not because the 


Spring crop was spoiled too after the spring floods which we had this year 
almost all over Greeee, 


But although there is much need end poverty, their spirits are rich. All 
of them are filled with the one desire to build their church again; and from 
the oldest even to the youngest child of the Sunday School all bring money or 
goods which are precious to them, Jewelry, carpets and cloths are all brought 
to aid the sum for the church. But the dream is not being fulfilled yet. 

A Sunday School boy thought that when he brought his five drachmes {7 cents) 


the church would be built agains and the next Sunday he was — to 
have the service again in the open air. 


Sunday is a very full day. Early in the morning when tho ii begins to 
rise the church bells ring cheerfully in a rather original way, calling to. 
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worship, The people gather in the burned church under the shadow of its 
walls, having the sky as a ceiling and with the birds * —_ accompanying 
then, 

From 8 to 9 we have the morning service. Then we nee the Sunday 
School exercises, We have about 150 children registered and 135 teachers. 
Since the burning of the church the Sunday School ciesses are not held in 
rooms, but in the open air. But winter is coming and it will be impossible 
for them to hold their classes out in the open air, and so the probiem of 4 
Sunday School building is brought up here, 


The production of tobacco affects the children very much. It is a kind 
of work which every one can do; even children of five years old can thread 
tobacco. §0 all the children are working the whcle week. ‘This makes it 
impossible to get them together any other time than Sundays. ‘Thus we could 
not have many activities with the Sunday School except a program prepared by 
our pupils for the 150th anniversary of the establishment of Sunday Schools 
by Robert Raikes and a whole day picnic in the woods of Olympus. 


On Sundays we also have the Christian Endeavor Society for Girls, and 
mectings for women of thirty years of age and over. We have abvut eighty 
women coming regularly. In this meeting they study how to be more close to 
each other and what are the characteristics of a good woman, a good mother, 
and a good Crvistian lady. Prayors are offered for the progress of the 
association or for individuals who have been in need. Here the ladies are 
asked to report any need which they have seen in any family or person, and 
if the need is small they themselves try to cure it. After that we have a 
meeting with the young ladies. Members are accepted from 17 to 30 years of 
age. Its purpose is to become a Y.7.C.4. But it is yet newly organized 
and it does not enter into all the fields of the Y..C.... They are lirited 
to Bible study and spiritual training. They also try to lead a Christian 
life with the spirit of service and co-operation. 


After these meetings we have the afternoon service. Then we have the 
meetings of the Temperance Association for boys only. And last of all there 
is the Y,1.C.A. meeting, in which the young men of Katerina hold some very 

good and helpful discussions. During the surmer they do not continue their 


meetings, I therefore did not have the chance of becoming acquainted with 
them personally, 


On Wednesday nights we have an open prayer meeting. The topic which is 
going to be discussed is announced the ibid paneey so that the — may 
be prepared, | 


Then we have a prayer meeting with the women every week open to everybody; 
and another mecting every fifteen days with the young women. 


I was helping the Bible Woman in the meetings. She is now about ninty 
years old but she has a surprisingly young spirit yet, and she follows the 
meetings, $he goes visiting in the homes and she has a gocd loving spirit 
towards the people which has gained their confidence towards her. 


I had the direction of the Sunday School and of the teachers* training 
school, 


Corparing my last year's impressions and this year's, I think the people 
seemed more interested in religion. Wnat brought ‘this change we are not 
sure; but the burning of the shuich, wo may say, had a great effects the eco- 
nomic crisis through wrich they are passing has alsy a preat deal. to do with 
it, It is true that cften calamities pring peoie asarer to God and unite 
them, So a better spirit of service and heiping each other is shown too, 
There is much subordination to the traditional element in their religion 
which does not leave the peupic open-minded to progress. For the progress 
and development of this cormmuity I think we need some govc vonen--minded 
Christians, and a better education for the young peopie and chilcren, 
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SIFGROUD. 
By tir. Fesim L. “elidonian 


(Ir. Hesim L. MNelidonian was born in Zeitoun, a near Cilicia, 
mous for its heroic defence of its liberty. He received his previous edu- 
cation at §t. Paul's College in Tarsue, from vhich he went to Anatelia Col- 
lege, Salonica, He wes graduated from there in 1929. He is now in the | 
second year of taking a full course in Theology with a view to pastoral work, 


His mother and other relatives are in South America.) 


The Camp. Singrou is the name given te one of the refugee camps near 


Athens. It has become 2 camp efter the disaster of Smyrne in 1922. The 


population of the Armenians in this camp is about 1500. 


' In Singrou the Armenians have two churches: a Gregorian and a Protes- 
tant to which are annexed two schools. The old generation is quite ignorant, 
and some of them do not even mow how to read a newspaper. 


In order to give an idea of the camp tc those who have not seen any refu- 
gee camp of this kind, I should say that the houses are almost in every case 
made of wood, nine out of ten composed of one room and separated fror each 
other with a single wooden wall. In most cases the houses are nearer to each 
other than the wagons of a train. ‘The streets are quite narrow and rough 
enough to be called paths, ‘When it rains the streets get all muddy and the 
surplus weter gathers in the lower places forming small lakes. When the sun 
shines and dries the sround there is plenty of dust which fills the houses, 
entering through the unglassed windows cr through the cracks in the wocden walls. 


In such a carp and among such people I had the privilege of working during 
last summer. Exactly fcr three and a half months I was with ther and among 
them, tryins to improve their conception and purpcese cf life. Besides the 
personal interviews I werked amons the people thrcugh fcur distinct channels: 
Through Summer Schocl, Sunday Sehcecl, Christian Endeavor, and throush the 
chcir crganized specially fcr the church. 


Summer School. Although I had my Summer School in the Protestant church 
building, the Gregorian students were twice as many as the Protestant students, 
We had 30 students, from five up to eleven years old. According to modern 
education it is important to separate the younger students from the older. So 
we did this. In the school Bible, hymns, songs, hygiene, handwork, drawing, 
and games were taught. But we used al? these as means to a greater end, 
namely to a Christlike character which will go on developing through their life. 


During the six weeks of school we had to face two serious problems, We 
had to outroot from their minds two wrong conceptions, This was quite hard 
to do, In the beginning of the school they thought that they must obey us 
because we were higher in position and strong enough to heat them, They soon 


‘understood that we did not use stick so they did not need to be very attentive. 


During this transitory period it was very tempting to use the old method of 


education, but we kept our ideals ahead and patiently worked for their realiza- 


tion, at last a time came when they all understood that they must obey us not 
because we could punish them but because we were working for their good. I 
believe the greatest success of this is in the interest and affection we showed 
in individual children. 

- $econdly I was very sorry that some of the older students were full of 
militaristic ideas. dA boy of cleven said to me in the Bible class, "I have 
Come to the world to kill and to be killed. I don'& see any other purpose 


in life." It was not a surprising thing to me for I kmew very well that it , 


was the direct reflection of the nationalistic conceptions of his parents. It 
was after this expression that I began to have several talks with the older 
boys either in the class room or in my ow room about the purpose of life. 

I tried to show them the glory of the Christim purpose in life; that we have 
come on earth not to die but to live and have life abundantly; not to kill 


others but help them to live and grow; to realise ourselves and help others 
to themselves, 


I eienes say how rmuch we succeeded in the Summer School, but I can say 
that almost all the children begged us tc have school gcing on in the after- 
noons, on Saturdays and until the opening cf the regular schools, 


Sunday Schools Those attending the Sunday Schcol were compcsed mostly 
6f the Summer School children. I should say that I had a very interesting 
time with them, We sang hymus, read our Bible, prayee, dramatized heroic 
stories and made quite a number of excursions in the near forest, At 
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this tine the greatest source of my joy was the improvement in the relations 
of the children, Specially I was glad for a smail girl. First of all she 
had a long face and lived almost always separated from the children, Certain- 
ly the economic problems had ruch to do with this fact, but in spite of it 
she was able to socialize herself and in it she found her happiness. She 
vecane a good friend of some of the children and used to visit re with the 
children in spite of the lack of shoes. Surely our happiness depends more 
on the way we interpret the facts than on the facts themselves, 


| My purpose in the Sunday School was to give these refugee children an 

optimistic attitude to life, to make them love each other as brothers, and 
love God as their heavenly Father. I was specially glad when I would hear 
them early in the morning, sometimes before I was up, kmock at ry door and 
say: “Baron, baron, (Sir) shall we come in?" 


Christian Endeavor was the third channel through which I wanted to spread 
the influence of Jesus Christ. This orgenizeation gave me a unique chance to 
approach the youth. The group was corposed of twenty young men, mostly 
above eighteen and almost half of them married. I must confess that few young 

@ men in Singrou were interested in religion. Some of ther are in a sceptic — 
mood and a number of them indifferent to religion. This Association there- 
fore afforded me a good chance to influence the youth. I tried to give them 
a new light and a new interpretation of Christian religion and life. I 
found out that many of them considered themselves irreligious because they did 
not believe in the creeds, Accordingly I emphasized tha point that the basis 
of religion is not creed but life. Religion is the basis of life whiée 


creeds are simply a means for its expression in worship. This was a great 
light to them, 


In the Association we had outside speakers, discussions, dramatizations, 

programs, social meetings and eZcursions. Perhaps a statement of a boy will 
! summarise the effect of my work there. In one of the informal talks one of 
| the boys said to me, “The discussions and the speeches that you gave changed 
| my attitude to life very rch, Before, I believed that only war can end war 
but now I believe that war can only be the cause of a series of wars and no- 


= thing else," It seems to me that the change must be from within rather than 


Choir, The church had a choir two years ago. This was the second ~ 
time that a choir was to be organized in the camp for the church, This new 
choir was composed of only ladies, fifteen in number for the sirple reason 


that the boys could not participate because they used to come late in the 
evening, 


The main purpose of the choir was to enrich the services of the church 
and secondarily to enrich the social meetings and other programs held by the 
Christian Endeavor, It was good that they learned some hymns and songs; 
but I value most of all the spirit cf co~operation they manifested, It was 
a good chance for the ladies to come together and share their experiences 
together, for many times they used to come together before the choir practice 


time, 
The Need of the Carp. This camp ir ry opinion is in all aspects a very 
. needy place. But I belicve that more than material help it necds able teach- 


ers, leaders and social workers who can give to the indifferent ycuth a new 
interpretation of religion and a new insight into life, and teachers who will 
be able to teach them that religion is not something to be practical only on 
Sundays. Religion is not a group of beliefs but a way of life, which must 
enter into our feelings, thoughts and actions. The ultimate value of religion 
is to create by the Grace of God a good will in action which will put the 
world on spiritual foundations and gradually bring about the Kingdom of God. 


— — 


A Narrative Report of my Summer Work in Derghouti, Lipazma 


and Singrou Cary Carps- 
XII. By Mr. Shahnazar Keutahian 


(ur. Shahnazar Keutahian is an Armenian who has been in charge of the 
ex—orphan boys of the Kear East Relief in athens for the last five years. 
He has rendered very v2lunble service in this line, He was sent to the 
School of Religion in October of 1929 in order tc equip himself better for 
his social work among the orphan toys. Yeutahjan has taken only half 
time work but has been zble to tarvcy his duties amoug the ex--prphans at the 
same time, The foilorving is a briot ~eport of nis work. } 
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As in the past four years, my vork during this simmer vacation has been to 
supervise more than 200 irmenian ex-ornhen toys and the 3en Thorpse Working 
Boys* Home at Derghouti Carp. These boys are discharged from the F-ar East Re- 
lief Orphanages and at present are living in the different camps of Athens, 


As usual, I visited the carps each week reeularly where we had our Weekly 
Gatherings with the boys. In spite of various difficulties and inconveniences, 
most of then,also many other boys from outside, were always present. We had 
talks on various useful sutjects, also story-telling, social games, music, songs, 
etc, In every possible way I tried to render these gatherings useful and in- 
teresting, thus keeping the boys busy and at the same time away from the coffee- 


houses ond street life, ‘the average number of boys who attended these meetings 
in each carp is 40, | 


During the first two weeks of July, I twice visited our tuberculosis ex- 
orphans at Kiphisia and Pentelli. According to the Doctor's statements, some 
of them are ruch improved and others are setting alongs pretty well. I spent 
more than three hours with them anc in every way tried to encourage and console 
them, They were glad to see me and asked me to visit them again. It is with 
regret that I note here the death of three of these tuberculosis boys, which 
occurred during August and September. I attended thoir funeral ceremonies and 
later, visiting their houses, tried to console their nothers, sisters and other 
relatives, who are now in very narrow circumstances. The total number of the 
tuberculosis boys in all cams is 19. They all are receiving a regular monthly 
subsidy ($8) and medical treatment at Dr. Lorando’s clinic in Athens. Wor a 
short time milk and cod liver oil also have been distributed to them, 


During July and August, two groups of boys, each consisting of 30, were sent 
to the iear East Relief Surmer Carp at Glyphada where they enjoyed a very nice 
time among the beautiful woods and improved physically by way of various ganes, 


exercises and swimming, Each group spent fifteen days at the Carp and came 
back with renewed vigor, : | 


With the assistance of the teachers, I orsanized the closing exercies of our 
“Light Schools which took place in Fix, Lipez=ata and Singercu camps, during July. 
The number of the boys who attended these meetings was more than 250. fany of 
the teachers, also other suests were present, We had shcrt but well prepared 
prograns, largely consisting of recitaticns in Armenian, Enelish and Greeks also 
sonss, music and addresses. Sr. R.S.Buckalew, the Acting Hanaging Director 
ef the lear East Relief was kind enough tc accept our invitation and to spare 
time out of his busy hours in order to encourage the boys and the werk of the 
Night Schoota in general, Thirty boys from Lipazmata, nine of Fix, and thir- 
teen from Sinsrou were fiven special certificates. Taking intc consideration 
the cifficulties which these working boys had to face in crder tc be able to | 
attend the classes every night regularly, in spite of fatigue, and of cold, 
rainy weather, they indeed proved themselves fully worthy cf the certificates, 
which were handed them by Mr. Buckalew. At She end of each reeting, fruit and 
other refreshments were served. 


Nore than 45 boys from different camps were sent tc Dr. Lerando fcr medi- 
eal examination: scme of them, who were unable to work, received a special sub- 
sidy for their daily focd, line boys from the ¥ix and Kckkinia Carps left for 
France in order tc join their relatives in Paris and Marseilles. Ur, Demeljian, 
our Assistant Superviscr, assisted them in getting their passpcrt, and other , 
necessary papers, We secured also some iif fer each one of them, to be used 
fcr their travelling expenses. 


Besides my regular weekly visits tc the camps, I visited also the houses of 
some of cur ex<-crphans and had persmal interviews with each one of them in re- 
gard to their life conditicns, Most cf the bcys during the whcle surmer have 
been working regularly, and gettins alongs pretty well. Though they are receiv- 
ing small wages, with which they can harcly meet their daily expenses, yet they 
are always ccntented and happy, and hopeful fcr better days. Their physical 
condition also has been usually satisfactcry, 


During the whole surmer, I was glad to enjcy the co-operaticn cf Yiss Pa~ 
shad jukian, iiss Shemmas, and Salibiean, whc have been cf sreat service to 
me in giving socd advice tc cur boys and helpins me in various cther ways. 


The School dfReligicn 
49 Saint Alexander Strect 
Paleon Phaleron, GRESCE. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE SCHOOL OF RELIGIOR 
“WORE RRP OR? 


1930. No. 5. 


The First Daily Vacation Bible School 
| in Salonica 
| By Lir. Souren M, Vetsigian 


(Mr. Souren Vetsigian was'an orphan boy from Sivas in Asia liinor. He 
has lost all his family members and relatives during the Great War, and has 
. worked very hard. to make his life a success. He has been educated in the 
orphanages of the Near Enst Relief, and at Anatolia College, Salonica, whence 
he came to the School of Religion in tho fall of 1926, and was greduated 
this year, He is serving this year as teacher at the Armenian National 
School near Sofia, Bulgaria. He looks forward to an opportunity of larger | 
service in the future. In the summer he orgenized and directed the Daily 
Vacation Bible School at Salonica. Here is his reports ) 


I went to Salonica at the beginning of the vacation to work with Mr. 
Hansen, the Head of the Danish Iiission. I soon had more opportunities to 
work than I could take, in the way of sermons and prayer meetings, I was 
happy for here a group of good Christians trusted me. Se 


I started my Summer School without any moneys Theh i'r, Hansen gave 
500 Drachmas. . I could not find a voluntary teacher partly because people 
were going to summer resorts almost 411 the time or part of the time. 


Anyhow, I had the best school this year of all my summer expericnces. 
It should be so. I registered more than 60 students from all the schools 
in Salonica,--national, Freneh, German, Gulbengian, etc. lr. Hansen was 
glad that my Summer School gathered so many children from so many varied 
places, 

My curriculum was simple-——e chapel hour, a story hour following it, 
then dramatising or sometimes singing. Afterwards came games mostly outdoors 
under the shadow of the big trees in the yard, and after that handwork. 


Dears morning I read passages from the Bible appropriate to the stories | 
that I was going to tell them. I used to comment on passages when needed, 
but I would not do so for the stories or parables, I have gathered during 
the last three years about 3C religious stories, Most of them I have told 
several times even to the same group. Most of them again were fit for 


 @pamatisation, and children like to dramatise especially when the story is 
interesting, | 


The nenteente. was one of the most successful parts of the curriculum 
thanks to the material help of Miss Rice, It was hard for me to prepare 
handwork every day for at least 30 children, but I enjoyed it. There were 
days when I actually have forgotten to go to supper. I sometimes decorated 
the whole room with their handworks. The children also were proud of their | 
school, and often I have had visitors to see my school, 


At the end of my work (after six weeks) some children carried home bas- 
kets full of handwork. I did not close the school, for Lirs, Farad jian con- 
tinued it. Two or three boys were willing to give my salary if I would 
stay in Selenicn and tench them but there were other children in 
waiting for me, so I left Salonica. 


What more shall I sey? Shall I enumerate incidents when children have 
expressed their erntitude? Shall I give you facts and numbers, telling you 
the details of my work? Shall I try to toll you whet influence I had on 
the children as well as on the elder people? It is impossible to know. 
Also I do not think such experiences are peculiar. to me. Our education is 
such that we are bound to bo noticed for good. Even now here in this school 
(in Pavlovo, Bulgaria) I have many evidences that children lixe me. But 
it is not my virtue. It is all due to the fact thet I humiliate myself, cons-— 
tantly looking at the Cross. I go on acting in the light of His supreme 
life, I am sorry if I am angry; I reproach myself if I am not helpful; 
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Page 30, 


I cannot but try to bring some joy into their lives, and all thosé by an inner 
necessity which forbide me absolutely to call it my om virtue, his also 
is a Graco, or part of that Grace in which is our hope for happiness, 


ty Summer Wor’ in Salonico 
XVI. By Haigouni Parad jian 


(Mrs. Haigouhi Faradjien is the wife of one of our former graduntes who 
was serving in Cairo as pastor of the Armeninn Church last veer. This year 
both Ir. and Mrs. Paradjinn have gone to Salonica to take the pastorate of 
the Armenian Evangelical Church in that city, irs, Haigouhi Faradjian has 
served &t the camps around Athens during the past years in nn gy Ae Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools, This yerr she helped in the management of | 
Daily Vacation Bible School in Salonica. Mr. and Lirs. Feradjian are orig- 
inally from Sis, an old town in Cilicin, where was an old Armenian convent, 
seat of the Armenian Catholicos for many centuriess © The following is the 
report of her summer work in Selonids. ) | 


The Deily Vacation Bible School was started here in Salonice by my class- 
mate ir, Vetsigian (see previous repdért). It was 4 great surprise to the 
people to have a school in summer tire. 


When we came here in July, my husband as the Pastor of the Armenian Evan- 
gelical Church, we were interested in general with the life of the rermmants 
of our nation and in particular with the church work and the Daily Vacation 
Bible School, 


When Mr, Vetsigian left at the enc of July I saw the groat ncoed and con- 
tinued the work. I followed the same curriculum which was propared by Lr. 
Votsigian to meet the intercst of the children. I had about 25 students. 

They were @ll happy and regular in attendance. Host of them were coming from 
8 carp which is out of the city. They wore so interested in the school that 
many times they used to come very carly in the morning to play or to do some 
manual work. We had chapel.hour, singing, playing, story telling and manunl 
work, They mede many beautiful boxes and scrap-books, and did drawing, paint- 
ing and some kind of handwork, They used to dramatise every story that I told 
then. 

At the end of August we closed the s¢hool with 2 surprising social. Thoy 
asked me to: continue it till the opening of their ordinary school, but there 
were Only 15 days so I thought it wise to close it, From that time on when- 
ever I meet the parents of the Daily Vacation Bible School students they tell 
me to have such a school every summer, because it keeps the children from bad 
outdoor influences and changes their character. ‘When I visit the houses I see 
the great need of a Daily Vacation Bible School, I must say that till now 
there was not even a Sundsy School for the children, which is a great loss for 
the young folks. After closing the Daily Vacation Bible School I began the 


Sunday School with 13 stwents,. ‘cw the number is increasing. Last Sunday 
there were 20 students, : 


Besides running the Daily Vacation Bible School I visited with Ur. Farad- 
jian the refugee settlements. The houses are wooden barracks, each home 
only one room. tost of the people work in tobacco fields and vineyards. 
This is only for surrer time. In winter there is no work for them, 


I will mention some of the conditions thet I saw. There was a family 
of two children, 3 and 5 years old, the mother and a grandmother, When we 
went to visit them we found two children locked in the wooden barrack, which 
is their home. After half an hour the mother and grandmother came from 
their daily work which is an hour's distance away, I asked the mother how 
she could leave the two children alone in the room from morning till evening 
an@ go to work, She told mo that they are obliged to work for their daily 
bread, They cannot take the children with them, so they put their food and 
everything else neoded beside them before they go out, Ther themselves cat 
and slecp and quarrel sometimes and do whatever they want to do in thet small 
hut, I asked the mother agnin, "Can’t one of you go and tho other stey to 
care for the babies?" “Xo", she said, "because the wages are so low. Each 


of us earns 20 Greshres Aer cents) a day, and we must est now and keep for 
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Those. who read this case can inheine what kind of life this is when the 
children are even deprived of fresh alr, 


There was another femily with the hother, a son and two youngor ddubners 
living in the sane room, The son has tuberculosis. The mother and the 


eldest sister ork in the fields, and the younger one is caring for the sick 
ORs 


“Another young woman with tuboreulosis has a husband ana & ‘g-yoars-old 
son, The husband goes to work, so cither the son must take care of the sick 
mother or the mother must care for: the 


These are some cases from many, In this short time we visited many 
houses and saw miserable life. These people, besides walking to and from 
their daily work, rmst walk an hour on Sundays to come to church, so it is 
very difficult, especially in winter, to get to church. So they are asking 
us to have sermons there in their carp on Sundays. 


Mr. Parad jian ond I are very glad that we have the opportunity to work 
among these people, 


- 


My Summer Work in Bulgaria 
XVII. By iiss Keena Elieve 


(iiss Keena Elicva Makaveeva, a Bulgarian, of the Orthodox Church, is 
from Plevin, She attended the American Girls' Gymmesium (American Board) 
at Samokov, end graduated there in 1926. or three years she has attended 
the School of Religion from which she was graduated in 1930, with the diploma 
in Religious Education. She is now engaged in Secretaricl work and in trans- 
lating Sunday School material into Bulgarian. The following is her report 
of her summer's work. In her work in Philippopolis she co-operated with 
Miss Svobodka Dimtcheva, whose account of the Daily Vacation Bible School 
there has already eppeared. 

~ - 


This year has been egain in the ficld of the Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
in the places where I worked last surmer,.i.e. the villege Komatevo. near 
Philippopolis and in Philippopolis itself. 


Only a short time after we left school, after I had just had tine to see 
and greet my parents and friends, I was again packing baggage and going aay 
for ty surmer work. I worked again with ttiss Yora Angelova. The fact 
that we had been in those places last surmetr and that we knew the people and 

_ they mew us, mado out worle much easier and much more pleasant. On our 
entering the vilinge our eart was met by a whole group of women and children, 
welctming us. We were happy to see them also, for we mew that those child- 
ren like the vacation sehool very ruch and were eagerly waiting for us. 


We «rote in our report of last summer about the village ond its life 
and ospecially about the three religious denominations there; Orthodox, Catho- 
lics and Protestants, I will speak now only about our work. It had to be 
almost entirely confined to the children and the school work. We had little 
time left for other activities, but the renl reason is also the fact that 
it was the busy surmer scason, when everybody in the village has ruch to do, 
the whole day long. At such a time even the children are of very great help. 
They can watch the animnls, take care of the babies, or carry food to the 
fields; but the parents made a sacrifice and denied themselves of that help. 
They insisted on the regular attendance of their children in our school. 
This cooperation of the parents and the real love of the children for the 
Vacation School made our work a pleasure. The children dreaded being 
punished end sent home for the day or even for part of the work. and of 
course they were attentive and obédicnt for they wanted to stay to learn end 
to work. The parents are simple vorkers, with little education but with 
open minds eager for knowledge, They have planted this hunger for knowledge 
and education in the souls of their children also, and it is such a satisfac- 
tion to work with souls and minds just anxious to learn, 


Though we had severel children from Orthodox hones, nost of them were 
from Protestant homes. We dic not have a very large number, but I do not 
think it was to our disadvantage for there were only the two teachers of us, 
and we nad only the one~roomed church building for ovr use. Altogether the 
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children were about 30. ‘The Primany class which I had consisted of.12 child- 


ren--5 boys and 9 girls. 


The program of our school was the following: Service of worship, Bible 
lessons, recess with games, learning hymns, story-hour, hand-work. I was 
given no definite course or material for my lessons with the children, and in 
a vory short tire I had to build some kind of a course. Hugh Hartshorn's 
books on worship wero of grent help to me for they give both the Biblical 
basis and another story for some good lessons. Weé worked most on the "House 
Of Friendship" and "The House of Peace." i 

Some of the objects made during the hand-work period were; posters 
(Safety-First and liother Goose Posters) window decorations, scrap-books, 
Stuffed dolls, card-board furniture and a Ohinese story. It wes written 
in the form of a letter from a @hinese boy telling their customs. The child- 
ren wrote it as dictation, but had to substitute many of the objects mentioned 
in it with pictures, It was very armsing and educative, It made the child- 
ren understand better their friends in the far off country. 3 


Three weeks is a rather short period to expect great results and much 
help, yet I believe the stories, hyrms, lessons and the whole atmosphere of 
friendship and patient lovingkindness had their owm influence. Every child 
was more or less impressed by something. I used to hear them discuss in their 
games the golden rule which we used to sing often. For instance, "Do you want 
me to hit your back? Then don't. do it to me. Rémember we are ‘not to do to 
others what we do not want them to do to us," or "Do it if you think you would 
like God to see you doing it." Many of them had their fevorite lessons or — 
stories upon which they were trying to model their behavior. If hope this was 
not only for the three weeks of tho vacution school, but is continuing. 


At the end of the three weeks we left the villase to go to Philippopolis. 
and had the registration for the school to be opened there on Jr?y 7th. But 
on Sunday, July 6th early in the morning we walked back to the village of 
Komatevo where we were to have our closing exercises, We had the building 
and the program ready earlier, but the people could not attond our prcegram 
on weok days, After the church service came our part--poems, verses and 
psalms, stories, hymns (sclos, quartets or the whole schocl). We had the 
whole church decorate? with posters, pictures, Japancse lanterns, cardc-board 
furniture and all the other objects made by the children, The church looked 
cheerful, but especially the children. What joy end pride was there in the 
eyes of chiléwarn and parents. But there was oven something more--the eyes 
of several old pecple were full of tears. They could hardly find words to | 
express their joy and eratitude. It was touching and encouraging. We left 
the village with very good impressions and hope thet the work we did was not 
in vain, | 


Philippopolis is one of the oldest centers of missionary work in Bulgaria. 
It has & nice large Protestant Church end the American Mission House where 
we lived, But even here the number of our children is small ccrpareée with 
those of the camps. During the surmer people leave the city and go tc the 
mountains,  Especielly is this so with the children for whom there are so many 
summer carps. | 


We had registered about 60 children. Most of them of course were Bul- 
carians, but we had a few d4rmenians, a few Jewish girls and the last days 2 
Turkish boys. I had the Junior class of.about 14 children. For our lesscns 
we studied the Gospel of Merk. Every child was provided with a copy of the 
New Testanent or at least the Gespel cf fark. The children had tc read the 
chapter at home. In class we used tc bring out first the mest importent 
incidents or facts. Then anybcdy could ask questicns. This was the best 
pest of my work. We had the most interesting discussions. Several cf the 
children were especially bright and used to ask very gocd questions and give 
nico answors, The class then weuld chccse the mencry verse from each chapter. 
At least half of them used tc insist that the verse be cne thet has most rean- 
ing for them and will help them rcst. I think that these classes were very 
interesting and helpful. It made the children read thrceugh one book cf the 
Bible at least. It mide them study it and think over it. I hope it had 
its effect on them as it did on me. 

¥or the hand-werk poricd--we werved cn the gocd-will Lessons, Thcse 
who had worked cn them the previous yoar embrcidered cr wecrked on wire furniture. 
The good-will lessons were very interesting and helpful tc the children. They 
helped them know and get intcrested in so many instituticns cr persons who 
worked or still werk fcr bringn= pecce. 

Bor the clesing exercises we had again peers, hymns, verses, stcries, 
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goodwill and a simple drenatisaticn, of the parents and many 
friends of the Children were present. In one of the church halls we had an 
exhibition of the hand-work.: It was so nice to see the Children lending 
their parents or friends to this table or that wall to show them their ow 
works. 

Both childron and parents liked the #nention and thankful. 
for it--of we are sure, for thoy sindoroly begged us: to ‘hext year 
again, But how much of the spirit cf it. was ¢arried further and how 
of its aim was adcomplished, we had net encugh chande to Bee. 


| Some of the children had never before beer tc a Pretestant church and 
had a prejudice against it. This was broken dcwm, Sore joined the Sunday 
School and still tontinue it, The parents say it helped their children 


much, I hope it did, and I pray that Gor may bless the little seeds — 
in those young souls, 


Though I usually come out cf the Tacaticn Schoots very tired physically, 
I come satisfied and enriched in egperimces It has been a great personal 
satisfaction to mé. Werk vith children is e@ blessings. But what a heavy 


responsibility it lays cn us, for they ere just like blotting pepers and 
want to copy us. | 


XVIII. Miss Vera Angelova Zasheva, a Bulgarian is frem Samekev. She grad- 
uated from tho American Girls! Gymnasium (American Bonrd) at Samckov in 
1926, For three years she attended the Schcol of Religicn frem which she 
was ernduated. in 1930, with the diploma in Religious Education, late in 
the summer she moved with her mcther and sister to Kustendil where she has 
started social work and work for children in the Protestant Church; she 
also conducts some cf the church services, 


Turing the surmer she conducted three Daily Vacaticn Bible Sehcolss 
ene with Miss Elieva at Komatevc; one with liiss Dimtcheva at Samckov, and 
all three worked tcgethor at Philippcpclis. Report cf Liiss Angeleva'’s work 
is covered in that cf Miss Dimtecheva (VINE., pages 15-16) and cf Iiiss Elieva 
31-32). 


_ 


XIX. Mr. Evangelos Deras, & Greek, and forner student 2 at Rebvort Collece, 
Constantinople, is now in his fifth yeur at the Sch¢ecl cf Religion, and is 
expected to sraduate in the ¢lass of 1931 from the Theclogy department. He 
has had tc do half-time work while preaching in the Kckxinia carp church ahd 
conducting a very successful Beys Club. At the sore time he has been raising 
a family, This work cf his continues during the summer, Mr. Deras makes 
an annual report later in the year whi¢h will appear in dte course, 


The Schccl of Relision 10 TE: The School of Relicicn weuld bo 


49 Saint Alexander Street glad tc hear cf incidents in which any 
Paleon Phalercn, Greece pert cf those repcrts heg been useful. 


Acting-President, 
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BEC - 1926 Rec'd 


Oct. 10th, 1926. 


The School of Religion, 
54 St. Aledatider St., 
Paleon Phaleron, 
(Athens), Greece. 


To the Members of the Fellowship for Work and Prayer for Moslems: 
Dear Fréeénd, 


This is our third letter to you regarding the Moslem work. I am 
glad to say that many have replied to the previous letters and have shown a 
deep interest in this problem of Moslem Evangelization. The expressions of 
Opinion and the spirit in these letters show quite plainly that God has been work~ 
ing silently in many hoarts for this task and that we have conviction that we 
are debtors to the Moslems and that we ought to undertake our share in this great 
task. Missionary Agoncios in the Near East are concontrating their forces on 
this problem and certainly wo cannot remain indifferent to it. Our attitude and 
Opinion about Mosloms may differ yet this is certain that wo ought to preach the 
Gospel of Josus Christ to thom and we can begin nowe The opportunitics and 
political freedom in the. Balkan countries, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and the 
Islands whoro thero are over threo million Moslems living are really wonderful. 
Today thero is no political obstacle whatsoover to the preaching of the Gospel 
in thoso countrios. Dr. Zwomor writes from Isfahan, Persia, that on Sunday, 
July 4th tho native pastor baptized in the church 22 adult Moslems and a numbor as 
largo are preparing for baptism at Christmas. Two studonts of the School of 
Religion spont throe months in Cyprus this summor and they met no opposition 
but saw many oOpportunitios for worke Dr. Cantino of Bagdad says that the best 
worker for Moslems in Bagdad is an Armonian colporteure Why should not we who 
have suffered martyrdom in the hands of the Moslems be also the messengers of 
Christ to them? : 


There are a few suggostions which we should all consider carefully 
in this connection: 


le It is proposed that the first Sunday in December this year should be devoted 
to this subject in our churches everywheree That there bo a stimulating 
sermon on the condition of tho Moslems and thoir neod of Jesus Christe the 
sormon may be strengthoicd by prayer mcetings during the following week. 
Would you be willing to do this in your church and report to us tho results? 


26 It is suggostcd that thore should be called a Conference of Oriental Christiars 
to consider tho task of Moslem Evangelization in the Yoar East. Tho Council 
of the Missionary agoncics in Wostora Asia and Northorn Africa will meot in 
Cairo in April 1927 and it is suggestod that tho Conforence of tho Oricntal 
Christians also meet in Cairo at that time. This will givo opportunity to 
the two bodies to hold somo joint mectingse Dr. 4womor has written very 
encouragingly for such a confercnco and we aro sure that many others will be 
Willing to support it whole-icartodly. Would you make this a special subjoct 
of your thought and prayors and tcll us your opinion about it? The idea 
would bo to make a survey of the whole area; to investigate tho present 
Opportunitics, the means and methods to be used, and consider how to organize 
Oursolves as a body for this, taske Suroly such a conference would de oxtremel; 
valuable to stimulate us and to organize our offorts if it can bc conducted 

in the spirit of praycr and solf-consideratione 


I hopo most of us are recoiving the two magazines, the "Moslem Work 
Quarterly" and tho "East end West", regularly. Will you kindly writo bricf lottor.: 
to Dr. Zwomor, c/o Amorican Mission, Cairo, E:ypt, for tho "Moslom World", and to 
Miss Padwick, 35 Sharia Bl Falaki, Cairo, Egypt, for the "Bast and West", and 
thank thom for their kindnoss. The "Moslem World" is an excellent magazine for 
Islamic studies and the "Bast and West" is a leading paper of the Protestant 
churches in Egypt. I hope you find at least the English articles in it valuablo 
even though all of you caanot road the Arabic. You may pass these papers on to 
othcors. 
Wishing to hoar from you soon, 


Yours faithfully, 


— 
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Pia Opinion of Native Workers on Moslom Evangelization 
we from lottors rccoivod this yoar). 


"Tho migsionarics ought to strongthca their work in Moslom lands. Tho 
Oriontal Christian churchos ought to show an attitudo full of sympathy and 
love. Thoy must be willing to work togpther in prayers I know of people who 
want to pray for the Moslems. My church wants to pray for the Moslems. I 
know a Mosiom who thinks of Jesus Christ; I I should like to have literature 
sont to mo for this purpose." | 

Pastor Hadidian, 
Beirut, Syriae 


("Tho missionary spirit should bo stimulated in native churches as much 
aS possible bocauso this is indisponsablo for her own progross and success,) 
and thoy ought to coopcrato in this great and noble work by giving volunteers 
as well as their monoy. (I am glad to say that thore aro some childron of God 
among us who would like to have their share in this holy work by praying or 
doing what thoy can, although thoy themselves have boon deprived of all the 
means of comfort, boing refugoes, we shall try to do our best to distribute 
Bibles and tracts". 

Pastor Molkonian, 
Alexandria. 


("me Gospel and the loving tidings of Jesus Christ must be preachod to all 
nations. This is just tho time to begin Gospol preaching among the Moslems. The 
activity of missionaries is indispansable. Steal is warmed in tho fire and is 


ready to bo made into tools) We should go near to them with a pure, Christ-like 


lifo. The genoral attitude of the Christian churches in the Near East should bo 


the attitude of Christ, that of forgiveness, sympathy, love, prayor and brothcrhoc . 


Every Christian church that is conscious of her calling cannot stand aloof from 
this task but will be ready to cooperate aid work with prayor.e I would like to 
have some Turkish Bibles and ere for distribution among Mos Lems -" 


Pastor Asadour Berbcrian, 


(wy am ready to preach to the Turks as soon as the opportunity comes. I 
believe that tho blood of my nation shall not have beca shod in vaine I am always 


ready to pray that the remnant of my people should be the moans to bring the Turks 


to Christ". ) 
Pastor Haroutunian, 
Aloppo, Syria. 


( »the conversion of the Moslems to Christianity will be according to my 
personal opinion the greatest victory of the Church of Christ on earth and the 
rich blessing for the ‘ear Eastern Christians, and this has to begin from Moslem 
fields under the Christian governments such as Sorbia, Bulgaria, Romania, Greece) 
Though wo as Greeks have a deep dislike to Turks for their cruel behaviour to our 
peoples, yot thank God there are many among us who fervently pray and desire for 
the conversion of the Mosloms, who when convertod into real Christianity will make 
the best of the Christians and turn out to be the most effoctivo and active 
missionaries for Christ". 

Pastor Mhitzopoulos, 
Salonica, Greeco. 


"As to the importanco and need of the Christian mission in Moslem lands, the:. 


is no noed of dwelling, it is self-cvident. Wo believe in indirect mothods as 
education and publication in mission work but this can never replace direct preaci- 
ing of the Gospel of salvation. The native churchos where there is freedom ought 
to aid in this work of tho evangelization of the Moslems. The native churches caa 
approach their Moslem neighbors more effectively than the foreigners. We bolieve 
and we know that there aro actually many persons among the old and new churches 


who are always praying for this work and are ‘Toady actually to cooperate in it 
if the circumstances. allow". 
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ure aro about 60,000 Turks OF in 
Christian work diroctly among thom until now. Thoro is no provontion or obstac: 

by tho goVernmont to proach tho Gospol and torch it to thom.) I was interested i 4 
Moslom work by rcading tho "“oslom World Quarterly" yoars ago in Marash and é 
admirod Dr. Zwomor for his ability aad work among tho Moslomse But now I do not 

know s0 much what is going one JI thine there will bo found many good Christian: 

aid sircdre beliovors who would like to cooperatc in prayor and in work for tait 

taske ly church would bo willing to pray for thom, though it is aot an oasy ‘thi 

for an Armonian, yot thoy ca1 do it and are doing it already by tho holp of Gor. 

I would like to havo somo Bbiblos or somo pamphletis for this purposo". 


Paster Aghbabian, 
Cyprus 


“To proach tho Gospol to tho Mosioms is our ywn right boforo ovorybody 0..s. 
Wo arc tho pooplo who havo boon porsocutod by thome Wo havo lived among them." 


Pastor Shaorhobiaa, 
Beirut, Syria. 


"It is a grost pity that tho Christian churcnhos of tho East havo forgotten 
altogothor thoir main calling, that is, to publish the Gospol at any Coste It iz 
vory cncouraging that there are people who aro working and praying silently abou‘ 
this sreat task and convorts among Moslems aro not lacking." 


Prof. lig.teossian, 
Aleppe, Syr iAe 


"IT am dooply interosted in this qucstion. I used to work in that lino in 
various ways while I was in Turkey. I am porfuectly in sympathy with you in that 
worke I hopo the Lord will o7en doors for that ficlé and reise consocrated work: 
for ite May tne Lord bloss all the offorts to bring the Moslom world to tac 
knowledge of ow: Lord." 


Reve Krikorian, Editor of "Rahnuma", 
Tow York. 


"I hava 10t hesitatod to use any opportunity to preach the Gospol to tho 
Mosloms. During the Groat Yar I was deported with my family from Adana to Alepp: a 
They wore secking and any Armonian to doport and scparating men from women. Thoy — | 
sought mc by samoe I hid mysolf in a dark and cold attic for siz aad a half moni: | 
In theso terrible days my wife and I took our only son aad dedicated him as a fut 
worker among the Mosloms.e We thought that this was tho shortost way of having on: 
revenge from the fanatic and ferocious cnemios. At proscnt we arc not allowed tc 
show thom what wo think and foc: 1 but we are oxpected td work in an attitude of 
prayor, arid ons day we shall find a gdod chance to show that we have kept warm 
the focling of brotherhood towards thom inspite of what taney have boon to us in 
tho past". 

Pastor Manoukiaa, 
Aleppo, Syria. 


"I am under obligation to preach the Gospel. The spirit cons ins \moee In 
Cyprus there can bo a vory good wrk started among tho Mosloms, as thero aro Mosic 
who aro longing for the salvation of thoir pooploe I go cvorywhore visiting tho 
shops, houses and talk with thom under the trees and 1 distribute the Gospol aad 
the pamphlotse During my last tour I visited 300 villages and travolled 1644 milo 
and sold 3000 Biblos and “ow Tostamonts and many tracts woro distributed succcss-~ 
fully." | 


Pastor Manoushaguian, 
Cy pruse | 


"Tho othor day I folt lcd to go to a lioslom ‘'kebabdji' shop. I wont thoro 
and saw an officor and two or three Turks and some othor poople drinking ‘rakki', 
(.hisky)e I felt a voico in my heart to speak to them but [I did not know these mo 
and what to speak to theme Immodiatoly I asked tho 'kebabdji* to bring mo somo ~ 
"kobab’ and I kopt praying silently meantimo. When the ‘'kobab' camo I stood up 
and bogan to thank God oponly and publicly and | prayod that the souls of mon also 
should be filled with tho joy of the Lord and that all tho univorso should turn tc 
God and be ready for the groat foast of the Lord.in Hoavone Immodiatoly I saw tha: 
when I bogan to pray tho company kept silent, aad thoy did not talk any moro nor 
drink 'rakki'. And I saw that all wore standing in an attitudo of prayer. The 
officor asked me very politely why I did not turn to tho East -t6 pray. I answerc 
him that God was everywhere and wo could pray to God evorywhoroe and in all positic. 
Ho said, that was right. And when | asked him whethor they wore also able to pray 
God in any position, At tho o1d of tho conversation they asked mo to give them 
Bibles and [ gave thom. In this city I find many people, teachers, goveramcnt 
officials and other mon from the ordinary people who aro interested in Chris tieni’ 
ard ero willing to have conversctions about Christianity. I prey that all tha 
weslems shonid come to the salvation of Christi”. 


Mx. Tobdjian, 
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Opinion of Porcign Workors 01 Moslom Evaigclization 
(Quetatioris from Roecont Statemouts of Leading Mon). 


"Christ commands to 30 into all the world and to preach the Gospol to | 
every croature. Facts bofjrc us prove that the call to evangolize Mosloms | | 
has takou 01 4@ now urgoncy o1d a ucew situation is to bo mot with throughout | 
the Moslom world. Thore is a decided change in thought and outlook and 4 
growing desire for freedom... wwhoreas formorly iadiroct mothods of approach 
were nocessary on account of govornmont restrictions; today in many Moslem 
lands tho way is opon to direct ovangclization. That is tho situation which 
coistitutes a call to the church at homo to faco afresh hor obligation for 
this difficult taske We beliove that tho time has como when the native evangelici. 
churches should be led to sco that thoy thomselves ought to constitute the 
chicf agoncy for tho cvangelization of Moslomse This conference is convincod 
that vrosont conditioss call for a grcat increase in the number of trained native 
workers among the Moslems. Tho chicf instrument in winning the Moslom world is a 
strong missionary-spiritod native churche As tho sufferings of Christ Win human 
hoarts so the lovimg servicc of those who have suffered most at Moslem hands 
will most poworfully attract those who aro no&/opposed to Him. “lative leadors 
therefore have @ pyenliar opzortunity to givo irresistable evidonco of the power 
of Christ". 
The General Conference of Christian | 

Workers Among Moslems in Jorusalon, | 


"This yoar on July 17th the Society of the International Missionary Council | 
had a session jn Swedon under the chairmanship of Dr. John R. Mott. Facing the | 
probloms of thd world's mission fields as a whole, this group settled on certain 
demands as of immodiate importancee The first of these was that new tides of 
spiritual life must begin to flow within thc church before its missionary tasks 
can be fulfillod.... Tho Council listed more than half a dozon probiems requiring 
aew attontion and action, foromost among theso was the need for a worldwide enquil 
into tho relation of the Christiana message to non-Christian systems of thought aac 
lifoe Dr. Mott pressod the nocessity of enlisting the strongth and support of thc 
now goneragion as tho missionary movoment has not yot succeeded in doing... The 
nood for a new Christian literature in many mission lands was again brought to thc 
foree And the questiors of dovolution of authority from mission boards to indige:. 
churches came in for the major attention of tho entire session. The Committes 
reached One important decision in calling a meeting of the International Missional: | 
Council to be held in Jorusalem March 19-April 1, 1928. The membership of this | 
‘moeting is not to exceed 200 which will inclwie miuny representatives from indigenc 
churchos from all over the world." 


Christian Century, 
August 26, 1926. 


"The presont condition of the. Moslem world calls for prayer. We are 
convinced that the presont apparont inability of the Christian church to deal 
effectivoly with the groat problem of the ovangelization of the Mohammodans is 
duo above all olse to the woeknoss of the prayer life... Christ is a conquorer 
whoso victories have alwys won through loss aad humiliation and sufforinge He 
invitos his followers to take up their cross and follow him to their calvary, 
then to their crown... The Crusaders denied the cross by taking up the sword; the 
siord can Only produce cruclity, the cross tonderness; the sword destroys human 
life, the cross sives it priccless valuo; the sword onds ia hatred, the cross in 
lovee [1 Wi:ning tho Moslems for Christ the call is for men and womon who will 
follow the way of tho cross with the same courage with which tho soldiers of 
yostorday served their countricsee.e. ‘Ho came the doors were shut’. The 
kingdoms of this world may havo frontiers which must hot bo .crdssod but tho Gospel 
of Jesus Christ knows no frontier... Whore the Armonian martyr church has shed its 
blood, is now holy ground; and bocause of the sacrifice there will be unprecedentc 
Opportunities for tho practical manifestation of the love of Christ for Mosloms ir 
social and spiritual service. ‘Fathor the hour has come; glorify thy son in tho 
Mohammedan world. 

From the recent book of 
Dr. Samuel Zwemor,- "Call to Prayer". 
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A Proposed Conforonce of Oriental Christians on 
Moslom Evangelization. | 


Cairo Egypt 


First or socond wook of April, 1927 
(Tho wook precoding tho Couriéil Mcotings) 


To discuss: 

a~ The rosponsibility and thé call of tho 
nativo Christian Church for the “a 
evangelization of Moslems. 

b- The present onportunitics, including 
Mothods of \ork. 


c~ Plans for united effort in the future. 


Proposed Program of the Conference 


Accessibility and Survey: (General Reports from the areas) 
Wow Political Situations 


‘New Movoments among Moslems 
Hidden seekers and disciples 


The ‘present Emphasis on Moslem work in Missionary 
circles and the Attitude of the Native Churches to it. 


Rosponsibility and Call of the Yative Christians for 


the Evangelization of Mosloms, past and presont. 
The Moaniag of our Sufferings: 
a- Wo are debtor to the Mosiems 
b- We ought to begin nOWe 


Mothods and Moans: 
a- Direct Preaching 
Part-time anc full-time workers 
b- Education: our native schools 
c- liedical work: our physiciais 
d= Social work: 
o- Work among the women by women workers: 
f- Work in the Villages: 


Litcraturo for Mosloms: 
Production: 
Bibles and portions: 
Distribution: 
Tno importance of the ageicy 
The opportunity for conversation croated 
by the tract or Scripture-portion. 


Plais for the Futuro: 
How to awaken euthusiasm among our peoples? 
Special tasks, mectings, sermons, prayer-meetings for 
| hiosloms, study and discussion groups. 
The need for Unity among the Churches, Protestant and Orthodc 
The Organization of a Fellowship for the Evangelization of 
Moslems. 


Joint Meetings with the Cowcil: 
Suggestions for Co-operation. 


NOTE: Spocial Addrosses by Dr. Samnel 4wemer, Miss Padwick, and Canon Gairdner. 
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The School of Religion, 
54, St. Alexander Street, 
Paleon Phaleron, 
(Athens) Greece. 


Movember 18th, 126. 


Dear Friends, 


Now that we are well started on the work of the new school year, 
I must toll you of our wonderful threo months in Constantinople, Bulgaria, 
and Salonicae | 
| Wo left hero on the tenth of June, and never can wo forget that 
lovely sail of twerty four hours through the Aegean, the Hellespont, and the 
Sea of Marmora. As wo startod out off tho crowded port of Piraeus, about two 
o'clock in tho aftornoon, tho soa was like glasse ‘he blw of tho wators, 
and the clear outlino of tho mountainous shore lino, and of all of tho 
mountainous, rocky islands was just what wo had lon; read and felt of tho 


wonderful Acgoan with its crowding momorios of myth and glorious history. 


To us, the most fascinating sight on the Greek shore was tho 
promontory of Sunium, the oastermost point of Attica, crowned with the boauti- 
ful ruin of an old templo. Wo had visited it at Christmas time, and nothing 


which we have scon in Grecce has more complotely takon our hearts, as it stands 


high above the soa, on a point stretching so far out into the occan that it is 
almost surrounded by wator.e It is built of choice marble, and its thirtcon 
standing colwms with thoir high temple base overlooking mountains and islands, 
seem to symbolizo all of Grocce with its physical boauty aad its cager soarch 
for truth and for God. | 


When night came with its calm and warmth and the radiant brillianco 
of the stars, it scomed impossiblo to go bolow to sleep, and I spent the night 
rollcd up in blankets on deck, watching tho stars, and thinking of all tho 
history which had bcea making in theso waters for far more than tho thrco 
thousand yoars of which wo havo somowhat dofinite information. 


The great joy of tho Sea of Marmora was that wo were Onco more 
in tho region of fiolds which are green all summor.e Wo foasted our cyes On the 
vordure and tho many villages all the way alonge Wo were also decply interost- 
ed in tho monuments of Gallipoli, rocalling ono of the most terrible campaigns 
of the war, and wo wondercd again how much of the lessoa of the war tho wordd 


is going to takc to hoert. 


At last Constantinoplo with its mosques and their clusters of 
minarots, and its palaces end great barracks, grew into vicw against tho ldvely 
grecnnoss Of thc hills, and wo know why tho world had foueht for its possoss- 


ion for fiftcon hundrod yoars. It took our breath, as wo roalizod for oursclves 


that it is Ladood one of the queen citios of the world. Such gq setting of sea 
and hill and vordurol | 


Miss Harley of the Amorica1 School for Girls at Scutari, met us 


at the wharf, got us quickly through the customs, and up to tho School, with 
its superb sito on a high hill ovorlooking the whole city and ospecially 


Stamboul, tho oldest and most interosting part of Coastantinoplee Wo had three 


glorious weeks hore, and they gave us thcir guest room during all of that timo, 
with its incomparablo outlook into the bay and the citye Wwe wore mre aad more 
impressed ovory day that wo wore thore with the inteklectual and spiritual 
qualitics of loadership in th: rare head of the School Miss Mary E. Kinnoy, 
qualitios also possossod in a1 unusual degroe by her large Faculty of Armenian, 
Amorican, Eiglish, Scotch and Swiss toachorse wo also greatly onjoycd our 
acquaintance with Mr. Alcxanian, tho business maxugor of the Schoole io wore 
struck with tho many tostimonics which wo hcard and saw to the fine Christian 
charactor aid thorough training for the highest kind of living which character- 
ize tho graduatcs of this Schoole | 


| Saturday, wo saw a delightful play very well given by the 
seventeon Armonian girls of tho graduating classe Sunday I discharged my 
responsibility in Commoncomont in delivering the Baccalaureate Sermon, and was 
freo to onjoy the rest of the timee Tuosday was Commencement Day, when the 
graduatcs did thomsolvos and their toachors groat credit with thoir literary 
and musical contributions. Admiral Bristol, tho American representative at 
Constantinople, spoke, 2s ho did at coach Commoncoment of tho week, and added 
vory much by his friendly, porsonal interest in each of the American Schools. 
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Yew things in the summer's experiences took hold of me like Commencement 
at Robert College. I suppose it was because I visited it when 1 was six 
years old, and had been peculiarly interested in reading about it ever 
since. As we rode tho half mile up the steep winding road from the 
seashore to the College buildings and came out upon that glorious view 
up and down the Bosphorus we found it was all which we had dreamed of, 
the two great towers of aricient defense in the foreground and the green 
shores of the Bosphorus strotching for hilos below and above, with much 
of the city visible on the right. ‘The buildings are substantial, but 
vory plain for an institution which has done as much to shape the life of 
nations as has any college in the worlde | 


We first spent a dolightful and informing hour at tea on the 
lawn of Prof. and Mrs. Huntington. Prof. Huntington was acting president 
of the College during the absence of Dr. Gates in Americas Here we mot 
Admiral and Mrse Bristol, members of tho Robert College Faculty, and the 
heads of the four other American Schools of higher oducation in Constant- 
inople, and other interosting peoplo. As we filed into the Colloge chapel 
for the Commencement Exorcisos, along with some 700 othor people, to the 
notes of the great pipe organ, splondidly played by Prof. Estos, I was 
thrilled as by fow things since leaving America. As is the case in several 
Other Amorican schools in the Wear East, here were Turks, Armenians, Grecks, 
Porsian$ Bulgarians, Albanians, Fronch, Germans, Swiss, Scotch and 
Americans,- and yot othor nationalities, all studying togother in the 
atmosphere ofaliboral, modorn, domocratic, and truly Christian institution, 
getting tho best culture of mind and heart and soul which Christian civi- 
lization can givee I should judge that there were as many nationalitics 
ropresented in the visiting audionce as in the student body. 


Tho main address of the day was dolivered by Prof. Morgan, head 
of the Department of Agriculturo in Columbia University, and was on tho — 
subject “"Agriculturo in Turkoy". it improssod me as a most timely themo, 
well handlod. But that part of the Program which moved me most dcoply was 
the bricf closing addross and prayor by Prof. Huntington, wita its warm, 
personal, Christian mossagee How vastly significant it is to havo such 4 
spirit dominating in the institutions Which are playing so important a 
part in training leaders for tho Noar East. There woro thirtoon graduates 
from the College, seven of thom Turks, noarly one third of tho total number 
of Turks graduated from Robert College in tho sixty throe yoars of its 
existencee | 


{I was greatly intorestod to loarn that the Collogo ostablishced a 
yoar ago a Departmont of Agriculturee In this connoction I recall tho Farm 
School of Salonica which has done oxcollent work for a quarter of a contury, 
and the Dopartmont of Domostic Science rocontly astablished at the Amorican 
school for Girls at Scutari, Constantinople. Putting together theso and 
other facts which camo to my knowlcdgo this summor, I bolieve that ono of 
the most important Yext Stops in many other missionary institutions in tho 
Near East will be tho addition of instruction which will help to moet the 
crying needs of the countrics of this part of the world for bettor agriculture, 
bottor industrial and business methods, botter sanitation, and bottcr care 
of the homce [ am thinking of tho splendid work of such schools as 
Hampton Instituto and Tuskoegeee 


Tho Commencoment of the Guoz Tepe High School for Boys took place. 
before our arrival, but we spent a most informing and inspiring twenty four 
hours thero in the good followship of Dr. and Mrs. McNaughton who have been 
doing a noblo work for the boys of the Turkish Empire for a whole gonoratione 


I was grievously disappointed that a slight attack of the Grippo 
proventod my attendance at tho Commoncoment Exercises of the American College 
for Women and of tho Gedik Pasha preparatory schoole But Mrs. Marsh went, 
and came back with glowing accounts of the facultics, studonts, and work 
of thase schoolse Later, wo did pay a momorablo visit to the American 
College for Womon, where we wore so very fortunate as to have for our guide 
Miss Dodd, hoad of tho departments of English Litcreture and Arte She has 
boen one of the makors of the Colloge, and showed her spirit of cternal youth 
in her plan to spond a part of her vacation visiting alumi of the School in 
tho rough and mountainous country of Albaniae ‘he Colloge has a magnificiont 
campus, high on a hill ovorlooking the Bosphorus, and with acres of beautiful 
lawn and great old ,*treese It is housed in four magnificiont buildings, 
which would be a credit to any college in Americae It is no wonder that yowmeg 
women are attracted here from all over Turkey and from surromdiag countrios to 
study undor the leadership of the kind of teachers Dr. Patrick and her | 
successor Dr. Adams have brought tcgethore 
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But after all, the ccatral thing¢which drow us to Coastaxtinoplo 
wes tho Annual Mocting of tho Mission of -tho Amorican Board which includes 
the work in Turkey and Grootoe For thoso missionarias from all ovor Turkoy, 
Greoce and Bulgaria, and their associatos and predecessors, aro tho human 
forces which havo made thoso 10tablo schools what thoy arc, aid set the 
stroams of boicficont powor running throughout tho Yoar East. For a wholo 
wook, wo listonod to thoso fifty mon and womon discuss and sottle important 
quostions of administration, in a business liko, statcsmanlike, and Christian 
mannore Mr. Luthor Fowlo, tho treasuror of the Mission, mado an excolloit 
prosiding officore Expceditious courtoous, ho movod businoss alo1zg so 
rapidly that the meoting closed ahoad of schedule tinmce | 


Ropeatodly oach day, wo all joined i1 seeking the sources of 
spiritual powor, without which wo all realizo increasingly that our task would — 
be fruitless. Tho devotional life of tho gathering coitred about tho devotion~ 
al hour coming at tho boginiing of cach morting sossion.e These wore lod by 
Presidont Ernost Pyo, of tho School of Religion. Thoy brought us strong, 
helpful mossagos, intelloctually stimulating and spiritually searching. 


Whon the day’s work was 10minally over, we adjourned to the baseball 
ficld, where both mon and women showod théir athletic prowosse In the oven- 
ings}, following the bricf devotional services, thoro were soveral delightful 
programs of oxcollont music and rocitatiois, with garos,- and on ono or two 
occasions hilarious stunts. But much’ sf tho hardost work of tho moctings was 
done in long committeo moctings following tho ovening programs. The Annual 
Mcoting has adopted tho method of dispatching business by means of preliminary 
committoe worke In all of thoso gathorings, and not tho least in tho good 
followship of tho large dining room, we camo to roalizo that those our busy 
fellow missioxarics were & very human and rational 


The Meeting was hold at the “moricaa School for Girls, Scutari, 
where Miss Kinnoy and hor associates proved themselves royal hosts, in making 
evoryono comfortablo and happye ‘This raro hospitality, tho commdious | 
building, the largo campus with its beautiful garden full of flowors, and its 
many trocs and Open spaces, cOuplod with the inspiring viow over city and bay, 
mado this an ideal placo for our gathering. 


O1e very pleasait foature of tho week was the afternoon session held 
at the Guoz Topo High School, whore wo were all tho guests of Dr. and Mrs. 
McNaughton and Mr. and Mrse Markhame ihe School is situated on tho Sea of 
Marmora, just below Constantingplo, and has a charming outlook into soa and 
city, the Princess Islands and the distant hills. 


Zo mo, One Of the most significant parts of the entire program 
was tho day of discussion of tho educational probloms of tho mission schools, 
Hore tho most pressing quostion was tho very intoresting and vital ono 


arising out of tho regulation of the Turkish Governumont that religion shall 


13% be taught in any school of the comtrye Tho question was: "How can 
roligion be taught indiroctly?" Tho discussion brought,vVividly the truth that 
in roligion and morals, as in overy other sphore of life we teach most 
effcectivoly by our indirect or unconscious influonce. I came-away from the 
neceting with throe outstanding improessionse 
Firste The splendid quality of the men and women engaged in this 

grcat onteorprisoe | | 

| Seconde Tho fact that altogether too many of them are groatly 
Overworkede Those who aro to bo oadersaee inspirers of othor leaders ought 
to have onough leisure from routine to keep physically, mentally and 


‘Spiritually fite It soems to mo that this situation can be adequatoly met only | 


as the church at home supplies a forco of missiomrics more equal to tho great 
and appoaling opportunities and rosponsibilitics of our daye 
| Thirde That in spite of some of tho greatost difficulties to bo 

found in any mission ficid today, and in spite of overwork, those moi and women 
aro doing a magnificient plicco of wrke / oy arc training many of tho leadors 
for the futuro in their rospoctive cowtriose They arc domonstrating that in 
our civilization which often soams so ovorwho Im ing ly materialistic and sclfin, 
there is a mighty spiritual forco which socks not its owt. Iam vory far from 


meaning that the missionary ontorpriso is the only one domonstrating this fact, b « 


but I do mean that I carne away from Constantinople with a fresh reelization 
that the missionary uadortaking es 1 thero saw it in operation, is oo of tho 
great witnesses to the fact tmt tho spiritual farccs aro supromo in tho 
univorso, and that these forces as oxpressed in tho spirit of Josus aro on 
the way to control in tho affairs of our world. ? 
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But here I am approachiiz the eid of my space, with more than 
half of the story of the summer yet to tell. i6 had looked forward 
with great expectatiors to visiting the Bible House waich is the 
admiaistrative coater of the missioa work of the Near East. It is 
situated in the middie of Old Stamboul and we visited it repeatedly 
6ijoyine the delightful hospitality of Ir. and Mrs. MacCallum, aad 
Mr. Inther Fowle aid seeiagz somethirz of the sreat work of publicatioa | 
aad business mana‘emeat which has been going on there ror two generations. 
Of course we saw Ste Sonhia, with the spleszdor of its vast dome, and 
Other noble mosques, and the fascinatiag museum withetue sarcophagus 
formerly supposed to be that of alezmader the Great, one of the lovliest 


thins I ever looked uzoa, aad the horrible war museum, and tie 
aad the cosmopolitaa crowds of dalata Bride with thetic modernized 


exteriors; aad the incomparable Bosphorus , up aad dowa which we sailed 
as oftea as we could, absorbiug all the beauty of its palaces and its 
mosques, the variety of its saulpping aud the restful greea of its high 
er1compassing hillse Whea at last we tore ourseives away early O.e 
morainz aid took the traia for Bulgaria, it was raiazias in torreits 
Waich brought joy to all the people of the regioa, as the raia eaded 

a loax dry season. Aad not all the woaderfnul manories of 
Constaatinople could diw the quiet lovliaess of the rolling farmiag. 
couatry toroush we movod dreiched as it was i1 the welcome 
showsrse As we dassed wa ay /S 4c Leat battleieit aid abaiadoi1ed modera 


fortiricatioa, we could but hope aad pray that to tuese war strickea 


lands, the reizm of the Priace of Feace migut quickly comee I must 
tell you about our visit to Bulgaria aud to Salonica in aaotier letters 


Yows siacerely, 
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THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

49 Sst, Alexander Street, 
Paleon Pheéleron . 

My dear Friends; 


“ven at this late date, I must write you about our un forgettable 


two months in Bulgaria last summer and our two full days in Salonike, Our. 


experiences were so vivid, so delightful, and so inspiring — it seems as. 
though we had gone through then only yesterday. 


We entered Bulgaria from Turkey, after a day and & season of 
rain. Our first incident in the country was the visit of the customs officiel, 


who came in when we crossed the boundary at midnight, He was a splendid looking 


young officer, who did his work with great courtesy and dispatch, Whan we woke 
in the morning, 211 the world was dripping with moisture, By seven o' clock, 
men and women were hard at work in the fields, and boys and girls were tending 
the oxen by the roadsides. For in this part of the world, farmers all] live in. 
villages and go out to their farms long distance to work. The country was one 


great series of gardens, not an acre going to waste, We passed mile after mile 


of little fields of wheat, rye, barley, beans, and rice, and later on miles of 
well trimmed vineyards, And no fences, hence the care in watching the cattle 
pastured — the roads or on the village commons. 


It was with an excited heart that I drew near to philippopolis, 
the city of my boyhood which I had not seen for thirty-five years, you can 
imagine how anxious I was to show it to irs, marsh for the first time, At 
last about eight o'clock it came in sight, one of the most peculiarly situated 
cities I ever saw, It is built on five hills which rise very abruptly from a 
perfectly flat plain. Five miles to the south are the lovely rolling green 
slopes of the Rhodopes, of historic fame, and twenty-five miles to the north 
towers the noble, rweed line of the Balkans, rising to a height of eight to 
ten thousand feet. We were met at the station by Rev. Theodore T.Holway, one 
of the two resident missionaries of the city, and were most hospitably and 
delightfully wntertained by him in the mission house, ‘fhe other missionary, 
yr, Cooper, and his family, were away in Samokov. This mission house is @ large 
stone building capable of accomodating three or four families. It was built 
by my father some twenty years ago out of rock blasted from the hillside on ~ 
which it stands, and commands‘acsuperbd view of the Rhodope mountains, 


Philippopolis is a most interesting combination of the old and the — 


new, The main street running from the Station to the central square of the city 
is built up with excella@»t modern houses and business blocks, and other streets 
and sections are quite modern, But there are many side streets which look 
almost as they did when I was a small boy. These are extremely picturesque, 
even though they may not be as comfortable to live in, 


The first person to call on us was Bai (brother) Yanko. I 
remembered him well as the genial, hard-working, devoted bookseller who was my 
father’s right-hand main, We arrived in Philippopolis on the morning of Saturday, 
July 3, In the afternoon we visited the cemetery down by the river, where father 


and several other missionaries and missionary children were buried, [It was the 


first time I had ever been able to visit the grave, But I was glad to remember 
that father was not the man whom one could think of as having ceased from his 
labors, From the cemetery we went to the upper portion of the hill known as 
"Nebet Tepe", Here we were delighted to find that the old Turkish house in 
which our family had lived was standing almost as it used to be in our child- 
hood, Part of it had been cut off to widen the streets, but the rambling old 
building with mny windows, and the garden, looked very much as they used to, 
It was a joy to find that the present owners of the house are a s fond of 
flowers as my mother was, On Sunday we had a full day. We worshipped for the 
first time in the noble and beautiful Gothic Church which father md built of 
splendid granite blasted from the reck on which the Church stands, I suppose 
the two or three years of incessant labor which father gave in the building 

of tmt church cost him his life, but I think I would be willing to give my 
life for the building of swh a church, It stands high up on @ hill overlook- 
ing all the central portion of the city,- one of the noblest Evangelical church 
buildings in the country. It sees constant use. I was asked to preach morning 
and evening, and could not resist the temptation. lr, Holway translated for me 
in the morning, and in the evening Rev. Ivan Setchanoff my dear and honored 
friend who recejved me into the membership of this Church when [I was 2 lad, 
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We took dinner at his house and had a vwemarkabte visit with himself and his de- 
voted wife end daughter, I[t was a grent experience in the renewing of ean old 
acqvaintance ond in the discussion of innumerable things of great interest, The 
next day ve visited the excelient musewn of antiquities where we met a delightful 
gentleman, a keen and well informed ember of the national "Sobragnia”" or 
parliament, He is a Robert College grade&te and » former minister of finance, 
May I pause to say that the tribute which he genve, full of deep emotion, to the 
work of my father and mother- such a tribute as I heard from many others, was 
one of the most searching and stimuleting messages which have ever come to me. 
Nothing else has ever mace me feel so strongly how much I heve to live up to. 


< 


After four memorable days we tore ourselves away from the hospitality 
of Mr. Holway end the charms of the city. .It was a wonderful trip, 100 miles to 
Sofia through country which I had traversed repeatedly in a carriage as a boy. 
First we passed through the vineyard covered Northern sloves of the Phodope. 
Then we began to climb through the mountains, up the rusing headwaters of the 
Vvaritza river, through deep gorges, with the opering of caves high above us, 
which had so thrilled ous imagination as youngsters, Higher and higher we. 
climbed until we came to the little plateau of Bania a place of beautiful re- 
collections, for we passed through this mountain village on the occasion of our 
annual visit to the mowmtain missi on station of Samokov, 


We reached Sofia the middle of the afternoon and were met by wri Kine, 
the business manager of Sofia station, We enjoyed a day of delightful hospit- 
ality in the house of yr. and yrs. King, While in Sofia we visited the community 
center of which Miss Elizabeth Clarke is the presiding genius, and insp ected - 

_ the splendid new building which is being erected in a strategic center, We 
greatly enjoyed ng the various missiomries of the city, among them lr, and 
Vrs, Markham with IN m we had hours of stimulating conversation, 

The next afternoon we started for Samokov. Ever since I was 10 years 
old this little city in the corner of a plateau 2500 feet above sea level, with 
the great mountains towering above it, and the rushing river flowing through the 
city, has been a paradise to all the children of our family, We went up from 
Sofia by stage, by a road which was new to me, following one of the most glorious 
gorges throug” which I ever travelled, Most of the way this gorge was narra, 
with the mowmtains rising to a great height precipitately from the rushing river 
beside the road, At one point fer above us was an ancient monestery buried among 
the trees, and not far beyond that, on the summit of a jutting promontory were 
the ruins of an old castle of the time of Bulgaria's glory in the llth and 12th 
centuries, When at last we came out of the gorge upon the Samokov plateau, the 
vision was all which I recelled, At the side of the road there flowed a2 gentle 
stream bordered with forget-me-nots and the fields on both sides were dotted with 
hay-makers,- men swinging their scythes, and men, women and children making hay , 
while the friendly storks walked about them. As we drew near to the city, all the © 
heppy recollections of those early years came back, The old bridge over the [skar 
river with, its waters crystal clear, flowing over the great boulders, and the 
mountains beyond snow-patched and cloud-capped, seemed more noble and inspiring 
than ever, | 

We received a royal welcome from our cousins, Rev, and Wrs, William 
P, Clarke and it was getting home indeed to be with our owm kinsfolk again after 
being away from America for a year. The mission compound, covering the equival- 
ent of two or three American blocks, looked much as it used to be,with the high 
brown fence and the various school buildings and mission residences, But the 

_ lawns and the trees were much more beautiful then they used to be, The reception 
by all our missionary friends, the Haskells, the Ostranders, Wiss Douglass, yrs, 
Woodruff and others was very delightful. One of the most charming recollections 
of my boyhood were the streams of water flowing thramgh the — and the foun- 
tains of cold water to be found on every hand. 


A few days after our arrival our two cousins, the sons of Vr, and rs, 
Clarke arrived from America, so that we were a very merry family of six. MWe 
took long walks to the Rid, the steep ereen hills,jmst above the city, and we 
were extremely interested to learn that the pine groves on the top of these hills 
which had grown up since my recollection, weve half of them set out during war 
time, under the direction of Miss Abbott, one of the American missiomries, with 
the double purpose of reforesting the bare hills and of giving work to needy 
people. We also made excursions up the Iskar river, crossing its branches on 
precarious bridges, end filling our souls with the beauty of 10,00C blue bells 
and a host of other flowers, 
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We spent some threc weeks of our stay with our cousins in their cabin 
at Cham Korea, the fir forest on the siopes of the mountcins six miles above the 
city. Here we took long walks every dey except when the rains descended, A 
greater wealth of flowers I have never seen in 211 my life, On each of two 
days I counted at least forty varieties,— blue bells, forget-me-nots, tiger 
lilies, half a dozen kinds of clover, and most ch®rming of all, because of its %; 


bee * 


associations, the blue and the fringed -eetetin. This I found in @ mountain 
meadov. I had never before seen them excepting in pictures, end when [ disc 
vered them in tnat wonderful setting of mountain grasses on 2 meadow overlooking 
all the great mountain range just across the vailey, it gave me a thrill such as 
I have rarely met even in ‘the most beautiful surroundings. One day we climbed 
partly on foot endhpartly on horseback, to a great rock some 2000 feet above the | 
cabin. We were a party of a dozen and never stall I forget that view extending i 
50-75 miles in each of three directions. We counted nearly a score of villages i 
and could see off almost to the edge of the Philipropolis plain on the one hand 
and to the serbian frontier on the other, 


| Rainy days and numerous other hours we spent in pleasant reading. One i 
of the great delights of these veeks et Cham K orea was the good fellowship with : 
a nymber of missionaries from Turkey who were in houses near by and who accompanied 
us/some of our excursions. 


One of the most significant experiences of the summer for me was the 
Conference of Christian Workers held in Samokov during the last two weeks of July. i 
Four denominations were represented ,- Methodists, Baptists, Seventh Day Adventists | 
and Congregationalists, The spiri t of harmony and @ od will which prevailed | | 
spoke volumes for the spirit of Christian couneration, There were about 150 pastors, | 
teachers, Suriday School workers and members of their families, ‘whe meetings were ql 
held in the Assembly Hall of the Boys' School. The mesls were served in the School | 
dining room in the basement of this building. Rarely in my life have [I enjoyed any 
fellowship so greatly. Here were men who had been in their prime as Christian 
workers when I was a boy, now veterans of 40 or 50 years of service, with a 
splendid record of devotion, And here were the men in their prime whom [ had 
known as yougjg men in school. By this time I had recovered enough of my knowledge 
of Bulgarian so that I could talk quite freely though doubtless with many errors 
which my friends were good enough to overlook. ‘The recovery of old times and 
the discussion of the many stirring events of the interesting years were a great 
experiences One of those events which I shall longest remember was a walk to the 
old swimming pool with one of the pastors, who when I was a small boy and he was a i 
student in this same school, used to accompany us youngsters to this deep hole in } 
the river where we learned to swim, The story which he told me of his narrow 
escape from death during the terrible experiences of the Great War made me realize 
the wealth of heroism which was represented in those devoted men and women, The | 
leading speakers of the Conference were two Englishmen, Wr, Gentle-Cackett and his : 
friend r, Harper who gave daily Bible readings or addresses, And there were 
addresses daily by Bulgarian pastors and Christian workers #ee; The social message 
of the Christian Gospel was not overlooked. It was well presentec by one of the 
teachers in the Samokov school, but by no one more effectively than by a young 
pastor whose spiritual insight, social vision, unselfish mirit and magnetic power 
made the address one long to be remembered. One of the high-water marks of this 
Conference was the presence of a Bulgarian Orthodox priest who read some of his 
poems of garuine feeling and spoke words of hearty fellowship, The meals around 
the long tables were full of delight in the renewal of old acquaintanceships and 
the forming of new ones, The presence of a large number of children added very 
much to the vivacity and joy of the occasion, 


I must not close without reference to our trip to Rilo Monastery. All 
my life long I had wished that I might visit this famous institution, going back 
in its origin to the Middle Ages. So when \r, and vrs, Lewis Martin offered to 
take us up in the Mission Ford we jumped at the chance, The trip up through the 
broad valley and then through the deep gorge up another rushing mountain torrent 
made a great introduction, ‘Yhen at last after vanous tire troubles and innumer- 
able windings the great pile burst upon us, it was all which [I had imagined it to be 
be. It is built around a courtyard vith an old church in the center and next the 
church a@ great square tower, the oldest portion of the whole structure, Here we 
spent Sunday attending services in the church and taking welks up the deep gorge 
and looking down from the towering heights upon this huge historic building which 
the following Sunday was to house 10,000 pilgrims. For hundreds of years this 
monestery has been the foremost place of pilgrimage in Bulgaria, [t has also been 
the plotting place of innumerable revolutions against the Turks, As it stands 
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life may be so vitalized that its sorvice to the Bulg-ria of the future may be : 


il. ‘The splendid possibilities of the country, The noble forest-clad mowmtains, 


\\\ 


~ 4 


deep-seated among the mowts ins which tower some 2000 fect esbove it and covered with | 
noble trees, it is a most impressive structure, Let us hope that its spiritual 


even greater than has been its service to past generations. 


Rarely in my life have I torn myself avay so reluctantly from any spot 
as from Samokov, when at last we had to sey good-bye to these mountains and vaters, 
end all of the friends who hnd been so good to us, | 


| We spent four deys in Sofia, ‘That which we remember with most pleasure 
is our association with the missionaries of the city and the Bulgerian friends 
Old and new, Sofie is the capital of the religious life of Bulgaria, both 
Orthodoxy and Evangelical, We had some most pleasant visits with Rev, and yrs, 
Furnad jieff, the pastor of the E vengelicsl church and also with yr, Dobrovsky 
and his family whom I had known ss a teacher in the Samokov school, It vas a 
great privilege to prench in this church et the kind invitation of its pastor. s 
Next to our risits with our friends that which we most enjoyed in the city, was | 
our visit to the noble cathedral «ith its extremely fine pictures of the life of 
Christ, and its service of exquisite music, : 


Fere too we left reluctantly after four more deys as the happy guests of 
Vr, and Mrs, King. Our trip homewerd thw ugh Western Bulgaria and Serbia, through 
Northern Greece to Salonika was one long panorama of physical beauty and social 
interest. So mny tows end wilages where we should like to have stopped and 
seen more of the people and frm life. 


As I think of our stsy in Bulgcria [I find three or four outstending 
impressions; 


the broad fertile plains, the cexseless industry of the people ocnd their un- 
quenchable aspirmtions for educstion end for noble schievements in all directions 
2, The great needs of the villages. The yowg people who go eavey to school 
flock to tho cities beceuse they do not wish to return to the monotonous life 
of the villages. Fence these remain in their backward condition, [ believe 
that the country needs a grext movement for developing the physical, social, 
educetional end spiritusl life of the villages, It seems to me that Robert 
College and Constsntinople College for Women, together with the yission schools 
in Bulgaria, can pley a lerge vert in leading this movement, 
5S. The far rexching influence of what may be brosdly called the Evengelical move- 
ment. Robert College and Constsntinople College for Yoren have fur nished a 
scores of leaders for the educational, social and civic life of the cowtry, | i 
They have played 2 very real part in mcwding the chsracter of the nation, 4 
The Mission schools in Bulgeris set standards in char:cter building 
which have :lso 2 very far reaching influence, There are tvice es mny | 
applicants for admission to these schools every yerr 2s o2n be received, 
™he Evangelical churches, though few in number, have had ean influence 
out of «11 proportion to their numericel strength. I find it to be the feeling 
of the Evenge lical community that its grestest need is for a strong and well- 
treined young ministry who will be worthy successors of the noble men who 
have led the churches thus fh fy 


| Bulgaria needs end deserves and appreciates the hecrty cooperation of 
friendly nstions, Her relations with Americs have been particularly close, and 
it is to be hoped that they will be increesingly intimate cnd friendly, In what 
she hes accomlished at home end in the achievements cf her sms snd daughters 


abroad, she has shown thet she has a vitsl contribution to mke to the comon 
life of huranity, 


We spent just two days in Srlonik: but thet was long enough to get such 
glimpses of Anatolia College, the Americe.n Ferm Schcol and the American School for 
Girls as to meke us renlize something of the great influence they ere to exercise 
in the life of Greece, ‘The nev site of Anntolis Ccllege on the hillside 600 feet 
above the great Bay, with the mresnificent form cf Ib. Olyrpus rising ecross the 
waters of the Bay, thrilled us with the visicn cf thc cnrmpus and the College which 
are to be. We felt that the intel lectucl end spirituzl cquipment of the College | 
is matching the magnificence cf its locxtion,. As we met President \yhite end other 
members of the Faculty and lenmed of their ideals for the College in the future 
and of what the School hes slready accomplished, we renlized thet it is to be one 
of the great institutions in this part of the world, And the Farm School wider ; 
the direction of Dr. end yrs, House and their children has already established 
itself as one of the most weful and truly inspiring institutions in Greece, j 

A night and 2 dey on the blue Aegean brought us home tec work agein; and | 
after all, that was the very best part of the summer, : 
Very sincerely yours, 
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FROM ©THE SUMMER LOG OF A MISSIONARY. 


My Dear Friends: 
Now that we are well started on the work of the new yar; 
I must tell you about our experiences of the summer. They included some 
very interesting work, and some inspiring travel. | 


After the close of School we were glad to have the opportunity 
to visit more in the cams than we have time and strength for in School time. 
We also helped the studertts of our School in getting started at their summer 
work in the cams, and particularly in starting the daily vacation Bible 
Schools, of which there was one in each camp. The first Sunday in July, the 
hottest day in Athens since the sixties, we started out at eight in the morn- 
ing for a service in the large cam of Derghouty. It was an occasion of 
special interest, that of the graduation of a class of 24 young people from 
the Intermediate to the Senior department of the Sunday School. The church 
was comfortably filled with some two hundred people at that early hour. The 
service was Sonducted by the able superintendant, one of our students, and | 
there were addresses by the pastor at large of the camps, by the superintend- 
ant, and I spoke through an interpreter. There was also a lot of good singing, 
but the center of it all was that splendid group of young people, with their 
bright faces and the vorld of power and usefulness potential in their lives. 


After the service, we made five calls, ending at the home of 
the superintendant, where we enjoyed a very delicious and typical Arménian 
dinner. | 

We looked after repairs on Barton Hall,- the dormitory building, 
and other matters, and ware just about ready to leave on vacation, when I’rs, 
Mersh came down with sand-fly fever, but fortunately it lasted only a few 
days, and we were able to get away on July 19th. We went by boat to Salonika, ~ 
and never shall I forget that delicious coolness of the thirty six hours on 

th sea; as we sailed along the ragged, mountainous coast of Greece, and 
treaded our way among the many picturesque and equally mountainous islands. 

We had a tiny cabin on deck, so that we got the full benefit of air, swmshine, 
and view. It was a small coast trading Greek boat, and the deck was crowded 
with freight. At first we had to climb over great piles of telephone poles 
in order to get from our cabin to the center of the ship. When these had been 
unloaded with much shoutiing and gesticulation, under supervision by the way of 
a deaf and dumb foreman, the deck was crowded with great bushel baskets of © 
fragrant peaches from the hinterland of the little city of Volo, with its 
orchards climbing the precipitous sides of the high hills straight up from 
the seai 

We stopped here at Volo for four or five hours and went on 
shore, where we travelled the length of the lcng main street on a funny little 
train with a dummy engine of ancient date, and visited an excellent museum, 
largely filled with fine memorial slabs of the Greek classical period. 


As we sailed ovt of the harbor, the sun was declining, and 
soon we were sailing into the mystery and the wonder of the dusk, winding in 
and out among the headlands and the islands, and all the spell of ancient 
Greece and the Aegean, with their wonderful tales of gods and heroes, was 
upon us, We sat enchanted on the prow of the ship till the stars came out and 
our little world which had been shut in by the sunshine was taken again into 
the great universe of the night. And all the time we were linking the world 
of ancient Greece with the world of the new Greece and the new Orient, with 
their awakening life, their eager outreach for better things, and their 
mighty challenge to the spirit of justice and fair play and friendly co- 
operation in the Western World. 


Early the next morning, we sailed into the great harbor of 
Salonika, with its crowded shipping, and With the noble mass of Olympus 
towering above us across the pay, We spent a delightful day with our mission- 
ary friends Ir. and irs. Brewster, and their two fine boys. It was also a 
great pleasure to meet nearly all of the missionaries of the city at a social 
gathering at Anatolia College in the afternoon. This is the splendid college 
for boys transferred to Salonika from Turkey five years ago. The city also 
has a fire School for Girls carried on by missionaries of the American Board. 
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Page 2. 


The next day we started for Bulgaria. The journey up through Servia, 
along the Vardar river, was full of interest. Two of the sights which most 
attracted our attention were one the huge waterwheels which lifted the water 
from the river up to the fields along the banks, making the valley a great © 
garden: and the other was the frequent recurrence of masses of barbed wire 
entanglements, at bridge heads and other strategic places, relics of the horror 
of war ten years ago. At one place we saw an area of several acres surrounded 
with barbed wire, and still guarded by two soldiers, the enclosure filled with 
cast off war materials, tanks and so forth, rusting out in sunshine and rain. 


They were a sad sugeestion of the international hatreds, still so rife 
throughout the Balkans. 


But as we had found many indications of other forces at work in 
Greece making for a better order, so we were to find such forces working in 
Bulgaria also. Let me say in passing that the League of Kations has been a 
real roar making for peace among the Balkan states. | 


We spent the night in Nish, Servia, near the Bulgarian border, and 
arrived in Sofia, Bulgaria at noon the next day. Our six weeks in Bulgaria 
were spent partly in rest and recuperating our energies for the work of the 
next year, and partly in studying conditions of Bulga ian life, and missionary 
work in the country, and in creating an interest in the work of the Athens 
School of Religion. That which brought us most joy was the fact that we were 
able to assure the coming of three very promising young people of Bulgaria 
to the School the next year, making with our Russian, four students from that 
country. 

We spent ten days in Sofia with our cousin Miss Clarke, who is at the 
head of the kindergarten training school. It was blissful to be in a city 
with cold running water in every house, and where the hottest weather seemed 
very comfortable compared with that which we had left. It was also an immense 
relief to have no mosquitoes, and few flies and fleas. Though we arrived in 
the midst of calsomining and painting, we,were giveh a heart-warming welcome. 


The Methodist and Congregational churches of America divide the. 
territory of Bulgaria for missionary work on the principle of true comity, the 
former taking North Bulgarin and the latter the southern half of the country. 
But each has a church in the Capital, Sofia. The first Sunday I attended 
church and Sunday School in the Congregetional church, and the second Sunday 


began by attending the very beautiful morning service in the Orthodox Cathedral. 


The interior walls of this church are largely covered with really fine pictures 
from the life of Christ, well conceived, the kind which make one think of 
Tissot's pictures of the life of Christ. I am told that they are done by well 
known artists of several nationalities. No child could go to this church 

and watch the pictures without carrying away something which he could under- 
stand, and which would meke an inspiring impression upon him. The music by 
organ and choir was deeply worshipful and inspiring, and the service closed 
with an earnest sermon. 


From here we went to the Methodist church. A nd in the everming I 
attended the service at the Congregational church. I had several very pleasant 
and informing visits with the able pastor of this -church, Mr. Furnadjieff. 
Both he and his wife received a large part of their eduwvation in America. 

They are strong and versatile people, and well fitted to lead in the work of 
this large church and also in all the Christian work of the country. 


While in Sofia, we had many delightful visits with the missionaries 
of the city, and got a new vision of the important work done in the kinder- 
garten, the more advanced day school, the weekly Evangelical paper, and in 
many other directions. One of the places which we found most interesting was 
the site of the new Sofia Schools, on a fine location overlooking the Sofia 
plateau. This is five miles out of the city, on the slope approaching Mount 
Vitosh. Mr. King, business manager of the Mission, took us out there, and 
showed us about the three excellent brick buildings, then nearly ready for 
the roofs, which are to form the first unit in the new college. 


I had several very interesting interviews with students desiring to 
come to our School, and we enjoyed a most delightful call at the home of the 
young man who has come as 2 student this Fall. His father is a retired pro- 
fessor of the University of Sofia, having served there for thirty-seven years. 
I must not fail to mention the strong, fine young pastcr of the Methodist 
church in Sofia. He had his theologicel treining in England, end his spiritual 
power, intellectual vigcr, social outlook, and deep human sympathy make him 
rare leader. 
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Page 3. 


But Samokov, where are located the Schools which are to be transferred 
to Sofia, to become the Sofia Schocls, was the chief objective of our pilgrimage. 
For sixty years this has been the leading station of our missicn. It is sixty 
kilometers from Sofia, and half cf this distance is up through a gorge grand 
and beautiful, that of the river Idker. At one of the most picturesque points, 
there is an old monastery high up on the mountain side, and almest across froin 
it the ruins of an ancient fortress dating back tc the great days cf Bulgarian 
history, befcre the ccming of the Turks five hundred years ago. 


When we came cut cnto the Samokov plateau, the streams were running 
everywhere, as cf cld when this was paradise to us as Children, the ferget-me- 
nots blooming on their borders; and the mountains rose majestically above the 
city. 

We had a rcom in a house next tc that of our cousiny ir. and Irs. 
Clarke, where we cculd look cut intc their lcvely garden of Zinnias, double 
poppies, sweet pees, verbenas, and roses. From cur upstairs windows we locked 
out into a wealth cf beauti ful trees, and through our yard flcwed a branch cf. 
the mountain stream which runs through the city, its murmur making music night 
and day. | 

: We spent a very happy mcnth with our crusins. We alsc enjoyed very 
much the company cf many other friehds, Bulgarian and American, some of them 
all the year dwellers in this mountain paradise, and others, like curselves, 
here for a few weeks cf rest. Together we picnicked on the steep ridge at the 
edge of the city, tock lcng walks up the river, crcessing its many branches on 
narrow foot bridges, alluringly perilous; or visited the mcdel creamery halfway 
up to the mountains, with its exquisite view over the peaceful plain. 


. We were very glad to have the cppcertunity tc get acquainted with 
President and Mrs. Black, whcse warm hearted hospitality added sc much to the 
comfort and the pleasure cf cur stay. President Black's develcpment of the 
schools in Samokov, one for men and cne for women, his great imprcvement 
of their buildings and grcunds, and his far-seeing plans fcr the schccls as 
they are to be when transferred to Scfia, made one feel that he is both an 
unusual executive and a man cf spirituel vision, whe will mean much te the 
cause of higher education in Bulgaria. 


We spent nearly two weeks altcgether, at the ccttege cf cur cousins, 
in the noble fir woods on the side cf the mountains six riles away, and at an 
elevation of scme 3500 feet above the sea. It was a glcricus forest, with 
running water, flowers and quantities of fems. With its restful verdure, and 
its far views from the open spaces, it was a place in which to find one's scul.. 


One brilliantly bright morning after a heavy rain, when all the green 
world was glistening in the sunshine, we went up to these fir woods, known as 
Cham Korea, by a different road. We drove up beside the river to where it 
bursts through the narrow mountain gorge a tempestuous torrent, followed up 
its winding course, with the great cliff of a mountain towering ahead of us, 
ascended through the tortuous streets of a little village, and zigzagged up 
the mountain side till we,)came out onto the great shoulder of a ridge. Behind 
us rose the blue peaks of, Rhodopes, their summits capped with clouds and patched 
with snow, Before us, an oa far below, stretched the Samokov plateau, Vitosh 
beyond, and far to the north, over the intervening hills rose the noble range 
of the Balkans, which have given their namep to the Peninsula. As we stood 
in the glory of the morning, the splendor of the fresh world spread before us, 
it all seemed to speak of the wonderful possibilities of Bulgaria. 


The progress which the country has made is typified by the difference 
between two scenes which impressed themselves indelibly upon us. A year ago 
we visited the famous old monastery of Rilo, in the heart of the Rhodopé | 
mountains, a great pile going oack in its atmosphere and its oldest building 
to the middle ages. Here the church was covered cn its walls within and 
without with horrible pictures cf devils, reflecting the theclogy of a century 
ago. Contrast with this the noble Cathedral of Sofia, built in the Russian 
style of architecture with three domes, beautiful and worshipful in its 
decorations, and adorned with the fine paintings referred to above. 
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It is fair to say that this great change in the religious thinking 
of the country which is now going on, is due in some measure to the presence 
of American missionaries during the past sixty years. They are giving 
themselves increasingly tc the work cf education, where they are particularly 
and heartily welcomed by the — of the nnticn. 


I think alsc cf the steady progress which the ccuntry is 5: aes in 


its farming, roads, hcmes, business, and Educaticn, and cf al1 there is yet 
to come. 


Then there are the splendid rersohalities , such as the church 
leaders tc whi¥mlI have referred. And there came tc my mind two cther men, 
among many outstanding persons whcm I met,— one a physician at the head of the 
Red Cress Hospital in Scfia, and the other the leading cculist cf the city. 
Both of these were men cf such prcfessicnal skill, high character, and strong 
and attractive perscnality that I should consider it werth while tc have gone 
to Bulgaria if only te have becore acquainted with them. And they are typical 
of a considerable grcup cf leaders in business, the prefessicns, politics, 
educaticn and religicn. Do you wender that we came away frcor Bulgaria with 
a deepened conviction cf the great pcssibilities of the country? 


But we also came back to cur work with o larger eppreciation of the 
immense possibilities of all cf the Balkan countries ,fcur cf which we visited,- 
pcssibilities not to be exploited by nations strong and selfish, but to be 
developed by friendly cocperation, bcth fcr the sake of the people themselves, 


and because cf the large contributicns which they can make tc the spiritwl 
wealth cf mankind. | 


Heartily ycurs, 


The Scheol of Religion, 
49 St. Alexander Street, 
Palecn Phalercn, 

(Athens), Greece. 
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Merch, 1928 


INTERIM REPORT FROM 
CENTRAL LITERATURE COMMITTEE FOR MOSLEMS 
to 
MISSIONARY COUNCIL FOR WESTERN ASTA AND NORTHERN AFRICA 


Algeria. Miss ter writes: 
ill you kindly convey to the ocomitien of the Central 
Committee for Christian Literature for Moslems the thanks of 
our committee here for your appointment of Miss Grautoff.... 
adding that we very gladly ratify the same and shall look 
forward to help that will thus be brought to us from your full 


co-operation. With true gratitude for what it has already 
meant to us.” 


Turkey. Mr. Macallum has asked that during his furlough the 


communications of the committee may be temporarily sent to 
his colleague in literature at Constantinople - Rev. K. Birge. 


Corresponding Membership. Since the meeting in May 1927 the 
following have accepted the committee's invitation to act as 


Abyssinia & Eritrea. (on the niiaiiiiealiiei om of the head- 
quarters of the swedish Mission. ) 
Pastor J. Iwarson - Asmara. The Pastor is interested in 
Amharic and Tigré literature and in Arabic also. He has 
asked whether he may send his communications to us in 
Italian, thus making the sixth language in which the com- 
mittee receives its correspondence. 


Balkans. It will be remembered that Dr. Zwemer was asked 
on his notable visit to the Balkans to find a correspon- 
dent for this committee. Dr. Zwemer sent a list with 
four suggested names. Before any of these had been 
approached by our office, one of them - 

Mr. E. M. Hoppe of Rustchuk, Bulgaria, wrote to ask if he 
might receive all the committec's papers. He is proving 
a great literature enthusiast, and he keeps his eye wpon 

Moslems all over the Baikans. 


East Africa 


Rev. Canon Broomfield of Zanzibar, leader in Swahili 
literature. 
Rev. A. F. Matthew - now studying Arabic in Oadvo. 

is member was appointed as the representative of work 
for the Yaos, the most powerful Moslem group in Nyasaland. 
While in Cairo he has given valuable help in preperation 
of catechism questions on Islam for Africa. It is prob- 
able that after his study in Cairo he will be sent, not 
to the Yaos but to Abyssinia. The literature committee 
would do well to keep his help when he is in the lattcr 
country, as our Swedish representative is in Eritrea, 
while Mr. Matthew will reside at the Abyssinian capital. 

Meanwhile we shall be left still out of touch with 

any work to be done for the Yaos. 
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fr. Taha Khemiri of Tunisia, now teaching in the School of 
Oriental Studies, Cairo, brings a deep interest in all 
Arabic literature to the committee's aid. He will help 
us and is helping us in such matters as the hunting down 
of references from Islamic mystics, or the collecting of 
the references to Our Lord by the hrabic poet Shauki Bey. 
He is also interested in the output of Arabic literature 
in America, some of which might well be circulated in 
these lands. | 


The Rev. Akhmoukh Yusef brings us into touch with the min- 
istry of the largest Protestant church in Egypt. | 


France 


The Rev. Pasteur Allégret should be a great strength to our 
work. He keeps his eye on the French output of literature 
for or by Moslems and is also in touch with the French 
Protestant missions in Africa. 


Germany. On asking (through the International Missionary 
Council offices) for a representative of the learning and 
care of German Christians in regard to Islam, we were 
presented with twins. - 

Dr. Oestreichers and Professor Sottfried Simon are said to 
live side by side at Bethel bei Biclefeld, and to supple- 
ment and strengthen one another's contributions to our : 
work. Both have written very helpfully, and I am taking 
it for granted that the Literature Committee will accept 
as:@ proud parent the birth of twins. 


 -Hollana 
The Rev. Dr. Rauws of Oegstgeest bei Leiden, the joint 
secretary of five Dutch missions and a member of Dr. Mott's 


conference, will be a great strength to us on the side of 
connection with the missions. | | 


The Rev. L. E. Browne has accepted the committee's invit- 
ation. He is now in Constantinople, so that for the 
moment he belongs to the Council's area. 


Java 

~The committee was in doubt as to which of several members 
should be the second Javanese representative. Dr. Kraemer 

suggests Dr. Bakker, who has studied in Cairo and is his 

substitute as chairman of the joint literature committee. 


Persia 


_ H. EB. Biggs of Isfahan, has accepted the committee's 
invitation, and brings us into touch with e revived 
activity in literature in South Persia. 


Scandinavia 


| We welcome that most brotherly person, the Rev. Jakob 
Lumtahl as our correspondent. He has collected for us 
the literature published in Chinese Turkestan and has 
pointed out that we should have a correspondent on that 
field. He recommends our old friend the Rev. G. Ahlbert, 
who studied in Cairo. Correspondence is being sent to 
Mr. Ahlbert's remote field pending the confirmation of 
the Literature Committee. If he and the Cairo office 
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always answered one another's letters on the day of 
reception, they might exchange communications four times 
a year. 


Sudan 
Mr. H. H. Hamil ton of the Bible Society has accepted with 
zeal the invitation of the committee. He has a passion-— 
ate care for Moslem Africa. 

On Bishop Gwynne's recommendation (for which the 
committee asked) the Rev. R. S. Macdonald, proceeding to 
the Sudan, will be added as a corresponding member 
specially concerned with the development of the Sudanese 
Arabic. | 


Syria 
vo Ibrahim Selim Deiratany of Hama, shows a deep interest 
in the work and our other new correspondent, Miss Doolittle 
of Tripoli, will be a great help to us. She is much 
interested in Arabic rhymes for children, and has presented 
to the committee a collection of Moslem religious textbooks 
used in primary schools. 


Turkey 
he Rev. William Sage Woolworth, Jr. has assented the com- 
mittee’s invitation. 


West Africa 
akeman of the C.M.S. Bookshop, Lagos, the aside 
bookselling force in Nigeria, with thirtecn branches and a 
rb gi contact with Moslem buyers, has become a correspon- 
en 


We have failed to get a reply to our invitation to 
the Rev. Malcolm Pitt of Jubbulpore, the Rev. C. L. Pickens 
of China, the Rev. L. Metcalf of Durban, ami the Rev. F. W. 
Campbell of southern Morocco. In the first two cases une 
attire was certainly due to difficulty in securing the 


address, and we hope to hear soon. 


Note on Corresponding Members 
These now number 42 and the consequent office work 


is heavy. Yet they are the very breath of the committce's 


life. For us in the Near East they mean that the widest use 
can be made of anything that we produce in the way of books, 
pictures or suggestions, so that a society setting apart a 
worker or money for literature can feel that the contribution 
made will be used to the full. They also mean the fructify- 
ing of our minds by outside suggestion. This is of deep | 
importance, for when the whole service of Christ's church by . 
literature for lioslems is put together, it is clear that on 
the whole it is a literature of translation end imitation. 
The points of creation are few and rare and we need to share 
such work wherever it is done. Where God gives a fertiliz- 
ing genius we must use him, for we shall not encourage a 
church to produce literature unless literature is being 
produced! It comes by infection. 

Agein, the Moslem world is so resonant to-day, so 
full of echoes through its journalistic press, that we in 
the Near East suffer if the Christian apologetic of another 


Moslem land is weak, if objections go unanswered. It is 


all reflected in our own press. It is to our own local 
interest to make the Christian literature movement as general 


as possible. 
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to give a brief account of the present situation: 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Having reported rather fully on membership, I go on 


Points of Difficulty. The chief points of difficulty at 
the present moment are China, where circulation is naturally 
stopped at meny points, but at the same time the literature 
work for Moslems is becoming fer more concentrated through 


the "Friends of Mcslems" Society, Persia, Damascus and Russia. 


Points of Encouragement. The chief points of encouragement 
are India, where Dr. and Mrs. Zwemer's intensive work has 
been a strong stimulus; and in our own area Arabic circulation 
is strongly on the up-grade, the N.M.P. having reached its ) 
484,531 copies in a year, and several other societies showing 
2a strong rise. | | 


THE MINIMUM PROGRAMME. : | 

ork on this goes on slowly, having reached the point 
at which real creation is necessary. India has accepted for 
the time being a set of publications under the headings of 
the minimum programme, some of which are far from ideal for 
the purpose. She is going on to apply this scheme of pub- 
lication to nine languages, eight:of which were recognized at 
the time of the survey as of very great importance in Muslim 
evangelization, viz: Gujarati, Pushtu, Malayalam, Telugu, 


Tamil, Oriya, Hindi, Sindhi, Kashmiri. 


The Centrel Committee thus finds that, lergely through 
the wonderful stimulus of Dr. Zwemer's visits, a half-finished 
piece of work is taken up and used beyond all expectation, in > 
an almost frightening way, and it must put the best thinking 
it can claim into the production of these "minimum" pamphlets. 


ROUSE TRACTS 

ith regard to the Rouse tracts now under revision, most 
healthy differences of opinion have been revealed. some of 
the revisers would like to see totally new tracts on these 
subjects, others are content with touchings up of the old 
series. The differences of opinion reveal not only the re- 
action of the revisers' own minds to the tracts, but still 
more the differences in the education and mentelity of the 
Moslems for whom they are thinking. It is quite clear that 
literature for Moslems will have to be very various in type. 
It is happily the work of the Indian literature committee and 
not the Central Committee to decide between the different 
suggestions of the revisers of the Rouse series! 


AFRICA 

The MacIntyre basic manuscript has been published, or 
is under publication, in French (Algeria), Twi (Gold Coast} 
Yoruba (S. Nigeria), Angas and another language (N. Nigeria} 
Arabic (Hausaland), Lamba (N. Rhodesia), Kiswahili (E. Coast}, 


Kikuyu (Kenya), Shulla (Sudan), and five dialects of the 


Upper Nile, while we have had information of its use in 
English on the Gold Coast and in Calabar and Congo. 

Some work has been done for the Upper Nile in the re- 
vision of catechism questions giving information about Islam. 

The 8.P.C.K. London is publishing a valuable series of 
"Little Books for Africa" in English as translation bases - 
"St. Perpetua", "Africans All", etc. These, though not 
written with Moslems in view, are of great velue. 

Our next steps in regard to Africa should probably be 
(a) to find the best method of co-operation with the S.P.C.K. 
Africa committee and with the new general African literature 
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committee, (b) to tdke up the whole matter of Kiswahili pub- | 
lication which probably should adapt a good deal of Arabic | 
material, (c) to establish firm links with the forward move- | 
ment in Hausaland, where again much Arabic material can be 

adapted, and (4) to find another writer with at least some of 

Mr. MacIntyre's gifts, to prepare a basic manuscript fitted 

to African Moslem minds, on any of the "Minimum programme" 

subjects - I suggest that we choose the subject of prayer. 


PRODUCTION | 

several notable happenings have taken place in our 
area. It is striking that the missions in different coun- 
tries with one consent seem to show a fresh interest in 
Christian teaching on health and hygiene. The Beyrout Press 
has a series on sexual hygiene, for boys, girls and young 
married people, now appearing. There is quite a remarkable 
Egyptian movement in this direction with some definite 
features, (1) prophylactic against scourge diseases of Egypt, 
(2) Baby welfare literature, (3) Teaching by eye - by posters 
and broadsheets, (4) Frequent use of the colloquial language 
in such teaching. In Constantinople the Gedik Pasha school 
has done much work on these lines, but the literature used 
was, I believe, in English from America. é 

Another movement which, though outside the province of 
the Central Literature Committee for Moslems, is not outside 
that of the Council, and should be reported to it, is that for 
the production of Hebrew Christian literature on a& new basis. 
The S.P.C.K. London is proposing to become the publisher for. 
the works of Mr. Levertoff, in many cases out of print, 
placing these at the disposal of all Jewish missions. It has 
been asked by its Palestine committee to publish also the 
Bible picture books of the Neer East missionary artist, Elsie 
Anna Wood, with Hebrew words. The suggestion is that the 
Jeruse@lem 5.P.0.K. should recommend to London Hebrew books to 
be published in Lonaon under the imprint “Sheldon Press, 
London & Jerusalem". 

nother piece of work of great interest is the trans- 
lation by the Beyrout Press of Professor Levonian's Turkish 
tracts. Turkey has made translations from the Arabic in the 
past. I believe this is the first time that the Arabic lands 
have taken over a Turkish Christian publication, and we should 
note this as a fine advance in the history of the area. 

The first (we hope not-the last) commentary on a book of 
the New Testament, in the style of the Arabic commentator 
Beidhawi, has appeared in Egypt from the pen of Canon Gairdner. 
We note with interest that this first commentary of any ful- 
ness (it is far more detailed than the very valuable "New 
Testament with Notes for Moslems" series of the N.M.P.), de- 
liverately made with the thoughts and misunderstandings of 
Moslems in view, is not thereby rendered unacceptable to 
Christians, who have expressed the warmest appreciation. 

The church hes not many men with sufficient knowledge both of 
Greek and of Arabic and Islamic thought to undertake this 
work, and she must see that the few do so! 

We must not pass from our remarks on production without 
noting that the movement for the circulation of Arabic collog- 
uial literature grows steadily. We do not anticipate that 
such literature will overthrow the great classical Arabic 
with its enormow literature of centuries. But the facts 
seem to indicate that at the present stage of development in 


literacy there is for the moment at least ea field for this 


work among the barely literate.. It is remarkable that those 
who have done the most in this way are convinced of its value, 
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while its critics are generally those who have done the 
least. It is not everybody's work. In Egypt Mr. Upson 
reports that in ten months 169,200 of Sir William Willcock's 
books were given away. The Egypt General Mission sola 
4,741 colloquial portions. The C.M.S. Hospital sold TIarge 
numbers of the simplest health tracts, besides giving away 
many of the books above mentioned. 


Points of Need for further development. | 

t has been pointed out shat on Behaism the one Arabic 
tract of N.M.P. needs supplementing in that language, and 
the fairly numerous English propaganda books from America 
call for some Inglish explanatory work. 


(2) The Arabic Press, Moslem and Christian, ever since the 
publication of Bishop Barnes' sermon, has been busy with the 
question of Science and Religion. We have Mr. Greenslate's 
invaluable little paper, but we need more articles, pamphlets 
and books on & subject on which the youth of the Near Hast 
is so questioning. Christiens are terribly afraica of one 
another in regard to orthodoxy on these questions and conse- 
quently the Moslem world does not see enough articies or 
booklets in which Christians with very cifferent view-points 
assert their belief that Christ's truth stands and that in 
Him the universe consists. | 


(3) The Ahmediya papers are giving accounts of special 
Moslem propagenca among the Negroes of U.S.A., saying "Not 
only in Africa will we dispute with Christianity for the 
Negro race™. No doubt they make the most of these conver- 


gions to Islam, but the committee should investigate whether 


Negro pastors are in need cf any literature, possibly of a 
private neture. 


ANGLICAN GROUP 

é committes asked the National Missionary Council of 
the Church of England to appoint a group of thinkers and 
apologists who would help the committee to answer the new 
objections of modernist Islam. This group is in progess of 
formation, and will, we trust, contain such able and differ- 
ing thinkers as Bishop Temple, Canon Quick, B. H. Streeter, 

G. H. Streatfield, etc. The literature committee would 
undoubtedly value the Council's advice as to what topics 
should be referred to this group for their first consideration. 


NEWSPAPER EVANGELISM | 

“Mr. S. A. Morrison, with a group of friends in Cairo, 
was enabled by the help of a small money gift to start exper- 
imental work in this direction. He has epplied to A.C.L.S.M. 
for a gift of £200 to make ea worthy experiment. The Council 
may like to endorse the importance of such work. 


THE NEAR EAST MISSIONARY ARTIS 

A very successful show of Miss E. A. Wood's work was 
held in Cairo in autumn 1927, attended by many Moslems and 
by meny government education officials, who expressed their 
delight that Arebic literature for children was being made 
so beautiful. | 

 & large part of this show has been brought up to 

Jerusalem, largely in order that delegetes to Dr. Mott's 
conference may see pictures which are available at cheap 
rates for publication in other mission lanis. (The last 
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country to reproduce Miss Wood's "Prodigal Son" pictures is 
Japan.) We could consider the exhibition of these pictures 
as an evangelistic effort in other cities of the Council 
area. Reproductions of them are to be kept on show in 
London, probably at the S.P.C.K. headquarters. 

It is planned for the artist to spend a good part of 
next summer in Algeria. 

One result of a visit of the German delegates to the 
Central Literature offices is that we have been asked to 
send specimens of these illustrated or illuminated Arabic 
books to a great printing exhibition in Cologne! | 


(10) PERSONNEL 


Miss Audrey White has come to the office for two years 
as shorthand-typist and office secretary, provided for in 
the budget under “office secretary". Miss White is @ very 
able, helpful, sympathetic and enthusiastic secretary and is 
giving the literature committee great service. 

The literature committee, like all the other committees 
of the Council, has already and will increasingly feel the 
great help and cheer of Dr. Wilder's most welcome presence in 
the Near East. Perhaps the comfort of his presence will be 
felt most by the secretary of the committee, to whom the 
nearness of a senior officer to refer to will bring — 
greatest relief. | 


CONSTANCE E. PADWICK. 
March, 1928. 
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June 27, 1928 


Miss Constance E. Padwick 
C/o C. M. S, Building 
Boulac, Cairo, Egypt 


Dear Miss Padwick: 


Not long ago Dr. Barton shared with me 
the bulletin which you sent out in March, 1928, 
giving the interim report from the Central 
Literature Committee for Moslems. I was very 
slad to see this and through it to be put in touch 
once again with the important work you are doing. 


I wonder whether you have heard that I 
am to visit several of our mission fields next 
year. The itinerary includes a visit to our 
furkey Mission again. From there I go on to 
India. I expect to be in Cairo about December 1 
and to sail from Port Said on December 5 for Bombay. 
I hope that you are to be in Cairo at that time so 
that I may have the opportunity to see you. It 
will be a real pleasure to renew the acquaintance 
begun in Jerusalem four years ago. 


With warm personal greetings, 
Very sincerely your friend, 


Mabel E. Emerson 
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CENTRAL LITERATURE COMMITTEE 
( Through lands this committee promotes co—operation in making wr 


and distributing Christian literature. In the Near East it acts as the Literature Committee 
of the Near East Christian Council) 


EDITORIAL SECRETARY: _ 


3 OFFICE OF Miss C. E. Padwick, ; 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT C. M. S. Buildings, Boulac, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


EOD JAN 22 1939 


‘Slst December, 1934. 


Member of Central Literature Committee, 


Some time ago we sent round a translation of a French 
tract entitled "One ought not to Change one's Religion”®. Although 
the subject is an important ons, the tract came in for a consid- 
crable emount of criticism as not being consid¢ered likely to appeal 
to our Muslim friends, end also ss bcing of dubious soundness and 
fairness in argument. Mr. Jens of the North-west 
Frontier, India, cheered us up by describing it as a ‘fiasco’. It 
is very refreshing when the Committee is as frank as this. He 
has now further cheered us up by sending an English copy of a tract 
on an identical subject, printed by himself in Pushtu for use in 
their bazeer work. This is undoubtedly better than the tract sent 
. before, ss I think you will all agres; it is also less forcign. 
I found myself wondsring, however, whether it did not fall into the 
usuel danger of dialogue tracts, which is that the Muslim in ths 
dielogue doss not fcel himself feirly rsprssented. I shivered a 
little when in th: first few ssntencess the Christian convert was 
described as living better than the Mosloms. Perhaps you will be 
able to make suggsstions for the perfscting of this very good 
manuscript, so that in its next edition ‘it may be the very best 
tract ever issued on this subject. 


Here in Egypt we have constantly with us, as in so many 
otinn countries, the question of the position of Christians in 
regard to nationalist movements. Our Christians tell us that 
through their association with foreign missions, they are régarded 
as forsigners. One leading Coptic stetesman has written to the 
press to sey that he is e Christien in religion but ea Moslem in 
nationslism. This rather quaint division was mads, it is true, by 
amen who is regerdéd by his co-religionists as a time-sérver, but 
it shows that any Christien who cares about national affairs doss 
fecl considerably out of it in a country of Moslem netionalisn. 

I am scGnding you an article from "Orisnt snd Occidéent*® on this 
subject, not written as « comfort to Christians so much «gs an 
oxplenetion to Muslims of the Christien position. If you fool that 
this type of apologetic is desirable just now, I will ssnd you in 
your next budget en erticle on communism and the Christian attitudes 
to it, agein planned for Muslim readsrs. Fleass let ms know. — 


I have always felt thet the woelth of story material made 
by that wonderful A.L.O.B. has not becn sufficicntly used, and I 


have re-written ons of her storiss called "The Mirror and the 
Bracelet", a spccimen of which I am scnding round to you in order 
to find out whether this type of matsrinl will be of uss. 

With very best wishes for 1935, 


Yours sincerely, 
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OUGHT ONE 10 CHANGE ONS'S RELIGION 7 


By Jens Christensen 


Translated from Pushtu. 


It is said that one day a Khan met his friend in the bazer 
and said to him, "Oh Friend, don't become tired. How are you? 
You look grief-stricken. What is wrong? You seem lost in 
thought.” 


Friend: Don't become poor, Khan. Yes, what you say is correct. I am 
completely lost in thought. : 


Khen: Why? What has happened? dre you 


Friend: No. I am guite well. But I mot a man who has forsakson his own 
religion and gone in another direction. I began preising Islam 

and trying to get him started on the right way again, but he won 

the argument - although I did not admit that to him. 


Khen:; So? I have hcoard some talk about that man also, and I have long 
wished to sé¢ him and hoar for myself what e person who has done so 
wicked a thing has to say for himself. 


Friend: If you really wish to see him, it is not a difficult matter. 
But first let me tell you two things: the first is that people 
usuelly preise him,seaying that he leads a better life than we 
Moslems; and the other thing is, that I don't believe you will be 
able to argue with hin. 7 


Wp Khon: Feacs. You lead me to him end I will make him understand that 
> to change one's religion is indscd a very wicked thing to do, and 
@ porson who can do such a thing is stable neither in one nor in 
the other. 


Friend: Very well. Let us go. He lives quite neer. 


When they reached his place they sew an elderly man sitting 
on e& bed. The Khan smiled to his companion and strengthened him- 
sclf for the ergumont. After they had grected scech othor and 
scated themselves they began talking. 


en: §§§ Uncle, I hear that you have forsaken the faith of Islam and gone 
astray in another direction. Is that tho truth or not? 


cls: Khen Sahib, if you say it is true, it must be so, because people 
preise you, saying that you arc a very truthful person. 


“ The Khen Was well pleased with this answer and continued 
us; | 


en: I am of a good Pethan family, and also you appear to be a Pathan. 

Now tell me, is our own religion not good enough for us, or do you 

think it of great adventage to use a sun helmet, cat with a knife 
end fork, end sit in the company of Buropsans? ; 


The elderly men laughed and said: 


I could never think of using a sun helmet, as our own headdress 
is much more beautiful; and I am too much of a coward to try to 
eat with a knife and fork. I have heard that one Pathan cut his 
finger while trying, and another stuck his tongue so badly that he 
couldn't eat at all! 4nd they t6ll me that the English don't use 
their fingers because they are afraid of spilling on their clothes. 


The Khan and his companion enjoyed this bit of nonsense and 
all three men laughed together. and yet the Khan was puzzled. 
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How often hs had heard this jibe concerning peopls who became 


Christians! Hs had expected ths man to defend himself; instead 
he meade a joke of it. 


Khen: Do you really mean you can be a Christian and yet live like a 
Pathan? 


Uncle; If you are talking about our dress, national customs and the 
like, I not only can do so, but I would hate myself if I did not. 
You know what happened to the crow. It tried to imitate ths 
nightingale, and in doing so not only forgot its own language but 


never did learn to sing like a nightingale - with the result that 
now it can only say: caw! caw! 


Khan: $$ But why do so many psople adopt European customs and dress when 
they become Christians? | 


Uncle: I will answer that if you will tell me why so many people do 
the very same thing without ever thinking of becoming Christians. 


Khan: Because they prefer them to thsir own, I suppose. 


Uncle: Not on religious grounds, then, as they do not become Christians? 


Khan: No, I suppose not. 


ql Uncle: That is the reason why some Pathan Christians do the same thing. 


Oe Khan: Do you mean that customs and dress are outside of religion? 


Uncle: No, I méan that that which is not contrary to nature, and that 


which does not offend our sésnse of decency, cannot condition the 
true worship of God. 


A 


han; You talk of the true worship of God! Why, the Christians are 

| no better than Hindu idol worshippers. Also they use musical 
instruments for praising God, while svsryone knows that true wor- 
ship must proceed from the heart, not from an instrument. And 
moreover the very instruments you use on Sunday to worship God are 
used Saturday night for dancing among the less religious duropeans. 


Uncle: Many people use their tongues to curse both God and man. Does 
that mean I cannot use my tongue to worship and praise God? But 

you have completely misunderstood the use of instruments in our 

worship. First let me say that not all Christians use musical 

instruments, and it is by no means compulsory. And then let me 

say that the gréat prophets of Jewry used musical instruments. 

The last Psalm mentions seven kinds used in the worship of God. 


I don't believe it! If it is written there you have falsified 
the Scriptures to suit your purposes. 


Uncle: Khan Sahib, what would the Fathans say if a Christian falsified 
the Quran-i-muzjid? 


Khan; We would kill him. 


Uncle: What would the Jews do if we falsified their book? 


Khan: The same I suppose. But then how do you explain it? 


Uncle: It is easy to explain. In the first place, it is not at all 

as you think, that we play an organ and consider the noise it makes. 
to be the worship of God. That idea is found among heathen, among 
people who have no idea what it means to worship God in spirit and 
in truth. The Christian idea is that everything can be done in 
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Uncle: 


people were idol worshippers. 


two weys, in an ugly way and in a beautiful way. And when we 
worship God we wish to do it in a beautiful way. Now everyone 
admits that singing is more beautiful than speaking. Don't we 
ourselves use the expression "beautiful voice" for singing? 
Furthermore, singing is a much more natural way of expressing the 
goy or sorrow in one's hsart then speaking. Whenever we have a 
joyful event likes a wedding or a circumcision, we get psople to 
sing for us because we ars glad. How tasteless such an occasion 
would be without scng. Now if I want to worship God in truth, and 
my heart is full of praise and thanksgiving - what truer and more 
beautiful way could it be dons than by singing? 


Well, if I admit that, whet has all that to do with trying to 
worship God on an instrument? 


It has this to do with it. All people are not squally able to 


ging, and even the best singer finds that a musical instrument 


supports his voice and makes his singing more beautiful. Further- 
more, wherever a large numbsr of psoplse ars gathered tozether, it 
leads the singing and makes for unity and harmony. That is to 
say, when ws use an instrument, it is only to help us to make the 
worship of our hearts more beautiful and harmonious. No Christian 
has ever had ths thought that the noise of the musical instrument 
in itself is the worship of God 


Do you think the prophet David uscd musical instruments in that 
way alse? 


Of course. Could a prophet of God worship as a heathen his 
idols? 


The Khan sat guist for a while, and then he said; 

Evidently much of what is commonly said about the Christians is 
untrus, but as a matter of fact, every religion has its weaknesses 
and its strong points. Now if you were trug to the rsligion of 
your forefathers you could help in purifying Islam of the weak- 
nesses that have crept in through the sins of its followers; but 
instead you wickedly forsake your own religion, you make liars of 
our forefathers, and you shame your own tribe and people. I for 
my part am pleased to stay in the religion of my father, and the 
religion in which our vensrabls forefathers died. I do not wish 
to make liars of my elders and ancestors. 


Upon second thought there appears to be somewhat of a mistake in 


that which you ars saying. 


30? Show me the mistake then. 
ask you a@ guestion. Are the present sie Pathans best, 
or were their forefathers better? 


The answer to that is, that our people ars a confused lot these 
days; but our forefathers were a good and brave tribe of people. 

Then you willy) perhaps admit that their forefathers were a still 
better 


I should think so. Bscause everyone knows that the original 
Pathans were a brave and fearless people. 


Have you then never thought of this: It was these original 
Pathans, of whom you speak as bravs and fsarless, who at one time 
or another changed their rsligion? You will know from history 
when it was that Islam came to the Pathans, and before that our 
So when you say that to change 
one's rzligion is a wicked thing, you ars accusing our forsfathers 
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of wickedness and despising them, even though you also say they 
were a brave and fearless people. 


Khan; Oh, leave that argument. You are speaking of an early age in 
the history of our people, that was not my meaning. 


Uncle: You know the proverb: A mouse cannot sec further than the stretch 
of a man's hand. It is not proper to consider only thse people of 
our day and to close your cycs to ths men of the past. They 
changed their religion, and it may bc that if you cmulate thom you 
will also be compelled to change yours. 


ean: Oh wcll, let us leave the past alone. I am not so proud as to 
think thet I am better acquainted with rsligion than our cldors are, 
end thet I thercfore can forsxke Islam. 


Uncle: The tongue is one thing, the hvert is enother. 


Khen: Whet do you know ebout my heart, thet you can give ma such en 
enswser? | 


Uneleé: I do not know your heart, but often it is because of pride or 
fear that pcople refuse to forsake a religion. If a man changes 
his religion - as I for exemple have done - he thereby admits thet 
he wes on the wrong wey, and it is a very difficult thing for a 
person to admit a fault. Thers is much less pride shown in 


changing onc's rsligion then in continuing in the old one egsinst 


Khan; Who is there thet continues in Islam sgeinst reason, as you say? 


Unele: Khan Sahib, also you belong to this psople. As I know, so also 
you must know. But even if there wero not a single person, the 
fact remains. I firmly bslisve that if our forsfathers could 
spsek with you they would certainly not tell you to continue to 
live in the misteke they made. On ths contrary, as the original 
Pathens showed their capebility and fearlessness to the world by 
admitting their mistake in worshipping idols, so in our day tho man 
who darés openly to admit his mistake in customs, religion or faith, 
is an argument for the honour of his father and cldérs. 


Even if I admit this it is very difficult. You know how psople 
consider a man who hes fcrssksn Islam as unclean and svil, and how 
displeased they are with him, sometimes psrscocuting him, sometimes 
6ven throwing him cut cf his own house. They elways sey that he 


is e hypocrite, that the ccnversion is net gcnuine, and that he hes 
ulterior motivcs. | | 


Uncle: That is indubitably true. But in order to prevent people from 
speaking of you as a hypocrite you conceal your genuine faith, and 


you do not even understand that by so doing you really are making a 
hypocrite of yourself. | | | 


Khan: Who says I conceal my faith? Tell me that. 


Uncle: Khan Sahib, that was just by way of illustretion. "Gold under- 

stands, end thse goldsmith understends”. But it grieves me to hear 
you - being as important a man as you sre - speaking like this, . 

for it shows that you after all are afraid of the common people's 
thoughts end words. Sometimes they say that this religion is 
good, end you say Yes; and again at other times, that that religion | 
is good, end you say Yes; end if it happened as in Russia, that the | 
people said thet all religion is useless, I suppose that you would 
sey Yes to that also. I seéé neither bravery nor capability in that 


Khan: You ars right. Nobody can clossé the mouth of ths common people. 
Even our holy prophct suffered from their tongues. 
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Uncle: And regarding the matter of ultsrior motives, if a way of life 
appears to me to be the correct one, then I cannot conceal that 
just because a fow other persons have accepted that sams way, but 
with bad motives. The psnelty will fall on them, not on you or 


mé. Beceusc of thom I need not be detsrred from that way of life. 


16N ; Very well, whatever you do, do it. This much I know; it is 
evil and wicked to change one's religion. 


Unele: Then I should also stay in my own religion? 


Khen; Y6s. 


Unele;: And you in yours? 


Khan: Yes, undoubtedly. 


Unole: And Christiens and ell Muslims? 
should think so. 


Uncle: And all Hindus end idol worshippers should stay sach in his own 
religion? 


Khan: That is known to God, not to me. 


Unele: But if it is e wicked thing to change one's religion, then svery 
tribe should stay in its own religion. Then Mahmud of Ghaznawi 
did « very sinful thing in attacking Hindustan seventecn times, and 
forcing thousands of psopls to change their religion. Or take 
your own prophet, who turned the hoarts of his countrymen from 
idols and gave them Islam instead. Wes that also wrong? 


Khan: Don't sey thet. It is blasphemy. It makes mo engry. 


Uneleé: Khen Sehib, you are saying that, not I. That is your argument. 
You say that to change one's rsligion is wicked. 


Khan; Nono, you dcn't understand me. It is a matter of decds. As 
long as a men's deeds arc gcod every religion is gocd for him. 


And that is why our Prophst turned his own people to Islam - before 
thet their deeds wers not good. 


Uncle: If I understend you correctly, then you mcan that as long as a 


men's decds are gced, it dcesn't matter so much about his religion? 


Khan; thet it what I mean. 


Unele: Frem that I am led tc believe thet you consider rsligion quite 
useless, end all depends upcn decds. If a man dces net even 
believe in the existences cf God, but lesds gocd life, then he. 
neéds nc réligicn end is elt right as hs is. 


Khen:; I did not say thet. And it is wrong. Because in svery eaccept- 
able religicn thers is teaching regarding good and evil, i.s. the 
teeching cf ethics, thercfors I hcld that all religions are good. 


Uncle: Thon I must be compelled to bslicve thet all rzligicns, oven 
theugh thsre are many contrary teachings in them, ers truo. 


Khen;: Hew so? I dcn't understand. 


In Christienity therc is the teeching thet cur Lcrd God hes shcwm 
Himself end His dispcsition to tho world through the lifs and doath 
of Jesus Christ. But in Islam you heve tho teaching that Jesus 
was ncething more than humen, ¢cven though 4 great prophst. That 
is, onc says whites, and the cther says black - but they are both 
just es gcod and just as true, end I em tc believe on doth because 
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both contain teaching regarding good and evil. 


Khan: Thet talk is useless, because in the end who knows God? Islam 
teaches that God is one. I undsrstand the Christians say the 
game. But the nature and essense of God are not known to humanity. 


Uncle: For the Christians that teaching is the very root of their relig- 
ion, but we will leave that for the present and look in another 
direction. You say that in every accsptable religion there is to 
be found teaching concerning good and evil, and if a religion 
teaches cthics it is good. If I admit that outwardly this appears 

- to be correct, I must say that in reality it is incorrect. 


Khen; So? Are not all religions agreed on this, thet one should not 
steéeal, lie, kill or commit fornication? Are therc not many more 
things of this kind on which they all agree? a 


Unelsé: As I said, so you heve said. All of this is but external. 
None of it is reality. 


Khen: Whore arc you going now? I don't follow you. 


Uncle: Very wsll. I will say it. in few words. Thers is teaching both 
in Islem end in Christianity rsgearding good and evil. But it is 
as different as night and dsy. Islam has 4 law, Sheriat, that 
says what is good =nd what is evil, and according as & person keeps 
thet lew he is good or evil. But Christianity hes no such law, it 
gays that mankind «s such is separated from God, has turned its 
fece swey from God, and therefors, as fer es God is concsrned, all 
its décds ears 6vil. To uss the words of the Bible; mankind is 
dcad in trespasscs and sin. Christisnity seys that the only good 
dccd mankind cen do is to bcelisve thet God so loves the world 
thet He will sevc those who coms to belisve on Jssus Christ. You 
ssc the teaching of good and svil is very diffsrent in thesc two 
religions. How can I accept both? 


Khan; Do you mean that prayers and almsgiving and good works are evil, 
and not acceptable to God? | 


Uncle: Let me tell you what Jesus said, when the Jews asked him what 
works they should do to be acceptable to God. Jésus answered: 
This is the work of God, that you should believe on him whom God 
has sent into the world. The Jews understood that Jesus was © 
speaking of himself and they thsrefors became very angry. They 
wanted to belicve thet they could do the work of God by keeping 
their law, by fasting, almsgiving, praying, ctc. What J3sus meant 
was thet menkind cennot save itself by any sffort, but it can only 
be saved by bélisving thet God will save it. When mankind, then, 
refuses to bslisve on him whom God has sent into the world, but 
instead insists on seving itself by doing certein things, then it 
is not the things they do that ars ossentially evil, but it is the 
person who is evil, in that he refuses to accept God's will and | 
rcjects God's love and His way of salvation. | 


Khan: You sey things that confuse me. I have never thought about that 
before. Even our most enlightened mullahs sey ss I heve said. 


Uncle: Every mullah will lie in his own greve: so will you and I. The 
Almighty hes given each of us a brain to use, so thet we might each 
do his ow thinking and cach teke his owm responsibility. 


The Khan was silent for e time, lost in thought. Finally 
he said: 


I em known in this city as a vory religious man. I alweys keep 
the fast, I give alms, I usually say my prayers five times a day, 
end es soon es I havc the necessary moncy I shell go on a pilgrimage 
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to Mecca. According to Christianity, then, all this is evil. I 
cannot believe it, as I have done it with a good conscience and 
because I thought I was pleasing God with it. 


Uncle: The Apostle Paul was once preaching in Athens, and there he said 
that God winked at the times of ignorance, but that hs now commands 
men everywhere to repent. 4nd Jesus said that if a person knows 
what is good, and does not do it, it is sin. 


Khen:. Do you mean that until now God hes excused me because I have never 
heard of this before, but that from now on it would be evil end sin 
if I continued as bsfore? 


Uncle: If you reject the only way God has given, then your attitude 
toward God is evil, regsrdless of whet you may do. 


Khan; If I could understand or know for sure that faith in Jesus (on 
whom be peace) is the only way to God, I would accept it. I want 
to do God's will. 


Uncle: But Christienity is not a science or a teaching that ons has to 
“~~ learn and understend. It is a feith that hes to be accepted. 


Khan; But thet cannot be correct. No ons jumps down from the roof of 
his houses with his closed. | 


Uneleé: No, I admit that. ‘But there is a difference. A man has the 
authority to jump down from his houss with his 6yes either open or 
closed, or not to jump at all. But in reality religion belongs to 
God, and if God draws my heart, then although everything is not yet 
cleer to me, I can trust God thet he will not lead ms astray. 


Khan; That is true, but hcw shall one know whether it is God or §Saten 
who is drewing one's heert? 


Uneole: At one time the Jews put that same question to Jesus and he answer- 
ed them by saying, that if any man really wishes to do God's will, 
that men shell know of the dcctrins, whether it be of God, or 
whether Jesus spoke cf himself. | 


Khan; Very well. Let us say that I have admitted that there can be a 
situation in which it is right to change one's religion, and that it 
becomes a sin to continue as before, and because of this there is no 
comfort and satisfaction. Further, I admit that I wish to do the 
will of God. Having admitted all that, what is the next step for 

me to takes? #$=Must I forsake Islam and become an infidel? 


Uncie: That word infidel has becn coined just to frighten people, like 
mothers frighten their littls childrsn with words like goblin, ctc. 
Even in Islem itself pcopls condemn e6ach other as infidels. In 
reality, the person who does not say Yes, yes, to the usual thoughts 
of the common people is celled an infidel. — | 


Khan: Yes, I suppose so. But then you know that there is so much talk 


in India at present about the religions of her people bsing suf- 
ficient for thom. 


Uncle: That is true. But as a matter of fact, it is an argumsnt ageinst 
Islam as well es agsinst Christianity. Islam is not an Indian 
religion. It is just as foreign to India 2s Christianity is - more 

so even, for Christianity came to India long before Islam. The 
only difference is that there are more Muslims than Christians. 
Furthermore, neither Christianity nor Islam has tolerated geograph- 
ical bonds like Hinduism; they have spread to nations of very 
differcsnt kinds. And wherever thess two religions havs come, 
peopleé have changed their faith. 
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Uncle: 


-8- 


That is correct. But to change from the one of these to the 
other seems strange. Why have you done it? 


I will tell you of the comfort and satisfaction I have found. 
When I consider my own experiencs and the history of the different 
peoples, then it appears to me that there arc two kinds of compul- 
sion in the world: one is the compulsion of love, the other the 
compulsion of law. -As far as I can s3¢, the compulsion of love 
is by far the stronger. Also the Pathans use the proverb: A 
Hindu will cat beef for ths s#ks of a friend. That is, the 
religious law of the Hindus forbids the seating of meat, but when 
love's compulsion comes, ths compulsion of the law is forgotten. 


I have never thought of that before, but perhaps it is correct. 


Then? 


The compulsion of law in religion is not sufficient, and there- 
fors something elsé is added. For example in Islam, the fear of 
the grave, the fear of "ankir mankir", the fear of the last day 
and the fear of hell taks first place. Bccause, as tha compulsion 
of the law is inadequate, if there wers not fear of punishment 
people would pay no attention to the law. But I can assure you 
thet fear is not strong enough to grasp a person and bring about 
that change from evil to good thet we spoke of before; that is to 
say, feer cannot make a person give up his own way and accept the 
wey of Gad. It may hinder some psople from committing open and 
vulgar sins, but thet is all. But whsn our 6yss ars opened to 
the fact thet God so loves the world that He wishes to save it, 
thet love compels us to leave off ths evil, namely, the effort we 
maks to save ourscivés by doing what ws call good works, and to 
dc the only really good work that we cen do, namély, belisve on 


him whom God has sent into the world for through him to show us 
His work. 


Possibly, but what confuses me is this: How does that love come 
into a man's heart? What is there in your religion that is not 
found in Islam, which will cause that lore to enter a man's heart. 


That love is the love of God, and not by any means man's love. 


But if it is the love of God, then why does that love not compel 
us as you say it compels you? 


Now we havs reached the center of the matter. Some Muslims 
edmit that God loves, and some do not. But when they admit it, 


they explain it by seying that God shows His love by forgiving a 


person when hs breaks His laws.’ And that kind of love is always 
harmful and can néver be a compslling force. 


Why so? I don't understand that. 


Let us supposs a father hes & son whom he loves inordinately. 
But the lad is rather unruly. ivery time he does something wrong 
it grieves the father deeply, but because of his great love for 
the boy he simply cannot get himself to punish him, no, not even 


to scold him. In the end that boy will certainly not develop 
into a good man. Will you admit that? 


Yes, we sce that every day in our own midst. | 
Very well, then, that kind-of love has no compelling power. It 


is more harmful than good. That is why when a Muslim admits that 


God loves, ho is further away from the real truth about God than 
anyone 6lseé. 


I seé the point regerding th: boy, but not about God. 
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Uncle: Sin is in the world, and that sin is in its root the evil we 
spoke of before: having our backs turned to God, doing our own 
will, making a human way to God instead of accepting God's way for 
us. Now, if God's love is like that father's love it will never 
get us away from that evil; but if we see God's love in ths life 
end death of Jesus Christ, then it compsls us away from that sin, 
it compels us to want to do God's will, it compels us to loave off 
making our own way to God and to accept His way. This you must ad- 


mit cannot be done by law, even if the fear of punishment is very 


Khans You speak of God's love as shown in Jesus Christ. What is it? 
How do you explain it? 


Uncle: Let us suppose that God sent e« special individual into the world 

) who was sbsolutely free from sin - so absolutely free from sin that 
his life was the perfect life of a perfect man, or, as the Bible 
says, thet he alweys did the will of God and nothing else. But 
let us go further end say that he was the very image of God, so 
thet if people understood him they also understood God. Now 
suppos¢é that God sent this individuel into the world for the cxpress 
purposs of dsstroying the works of Setan among msn, and of drawing 
their hearts to God so that they would leave their own way «nd trust 
their selvation to God. But there was only onc wey opén to this 
individual: the way of love. What do you supposs he would dof 


Khan: He would go about doing good end preaching against sin. 


Unele: That is partly true, but not snough; hundreds of peopls have done 
that since the time of Adam. 


Khan; Then? 


Uncle; The life of that individual would be lived in such a way that all 
| the sin in the world would take shape against him in order to des- 
troy him. Only in this way could he expose the real nature of sin - 
that is, that sin is not primarily a breaking of laws, but that it 
is o@ destructive force. And only by offering himself - the one and 
Only sin-free individual - and letting himself be killed, could he 
Show mankind on the one hand the real nature of sin, and on the 


other hand God's love, for, as you remember, it was God who sent 
him into the world for this purpose. 


Khan; If that is the meaning of Jesus (on whom be psaco), then Islam 


certainly has missed the point, even though it considers him a 
erseat prophet of God. 


Uncle: If you will read the Injil, you will find what I sew is written 
there. 


\ 


Khan; If what you say is true, then the only right thing to do is to 
accept it, even though ons must change one's religion. I will cer- 
teinly think it over. Have you an Injil, or some other Pushtu 


books I can réad? | 
Uncle: Yes, here is a Gospel; and you can gct other Pushtu books if you 


like; thers are meny now. 
Khan; Thank you. It has becn a worth-whilc conversation. I came angry, 
but I leave you thoughtful. Another day we will continus the sub- 
| ject. Peace be upon you. 
Uncle: And upon you peace. May God be with you. 
Khan: fnd with you. Amen. 


The Khan walked thoughtfully home with his friend at his side. 


When he réached the door of his gugst-house he said, "Thers is so much 
talk. in India these days about the religions of Indie being good enough 
for her people. That is an evident fallacy. The old man has helped me 
to see that rsligion and nationality have nothing to do with each other 
and that the universal religion must be onc that preaches God's *.=. os 


the only compulsion." 
The men then parted with the usual greetings of pcace. 
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CX a CHRISTIAN BE A NATIONALIST? 


If this question is being asked to-day, let no one suppose thet 
it is being asked for the first time! It has been heard again and 
again through long centuries. When Rome was seekimg to build her 
empire on the basis of one state religion which a man must add to. 
whatever other religion he held, and which involved the honouring 
of the Emperor as divine, the question took the form, “Cana 
Christian be a loyal subject of ths Mmpirec?" In our own lifetime 
it has been raised in similag fashion in Japan, where the government, 
like that of Rome, thought to bind its citizcns of varieus religions 
together by superimposing a cult that included the payment of divine 
honours to the Emperor. It is not impossible that the question rxy 
occur in Turkey or in Italy, where complete surrender to the clans 
of the state and absolute loyalty to the state's leader all but 
assume the proportions of a religion. In Russia the question has — 
reached its extremest stage, for to be a member of the Communist pary 
it is not only necessary to accept Communism, but to renouncs any 
other religion. Since man is a religious enimal, the result is not | 
a socicty of persons cf no religion, but a society of persons whose 
rgligion is their party tenets ond their party loyalty. | 


In enothor form the guestion occurs to-day in China and India, 
whcre strong elements in thé nation feel that their country must free 
herself. at all costs from whatever might be described as "forzign 
interference®”. Cen e Chineso or sn Indien Christian, belonging to 
the Church cf Christ that includes also members of the dreaded 
fortign netions, be truly a nationalist? If he keeps his fellowship 
with Christians of other racés, is he not thereby "s running dog c? 
foreign imperielism"? That is a question with e taunt and a sting 
in it thet has to be enswercd, and is being answered, by the 
Christians of India end Chinas wo nséd not labour the forms which 


the same fundamental cuésticn is liable to tako in sur lands of 
the Neer East, 


We might answor this cuesticn cf to-day with the answer of 
history, giving our instances from the lives of mon. But instead we 
will elueidate what we believe to be the Christian princizlés 
involved. Christ's teaching on human ccnduct was given, es tiais 
peper hes agein and egeain remarked, not in the form of rules or evtx 
of sunna te be literally copied, but of principles to bq igplied to 
the varying cases that arise. ee 


In this case the principles concerning naticnalism are exact 
the same as those concerning family life - fcr ea nation is but an 
extensicn of the family. 

who 

We belleve that no cop ines studied the subject will deny that 
the very flowcr ¢f family life, disciplined yet freo and morry, 
unselfish, deeply affeotionate, is to be found in these homes where 
Christ is most fully acknewledged end loved. We are not speaking at 
the moment cf hemes nominally Christian, but of homes where the 
living Christ has full sway; just as we shall not speak of nominal 


naticnelism full ¢f fine spceches, but of nationalism that is evinced 
by sacrifice and servicé, : 


We heve in mind ag we write homes both Burcpean and tian» 
based on such Christian principles as "BY love serve one another", 
"Be ye kind one to etother, tendér-hearted, forgiving one ancther 
even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you". "Whatsoever things. 
are truc, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are puro, | 
whatsoever things are whatsoever things are cf good repcct; 
if there be any virtue and t there be any gout thing on these 
things." “Not silcthful in business, fervent in spirit, sorving the 

Lord™. “Provide things honest in the sight cf all men.” "Finally 


be ye all of one mind, having compassion cne of another, love ag 
brethren, be pitiful, be ecurtsous,” 
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Homes really surrendcred to these principles are the loveliest 


flower of any nation's life. nd such homes exist. We could intro- 


duce our readers to beautiful examples of them, both Suropean and 
Egyptian. We believe that true lovers of their country must deeply 
value homes such as these that are schocls of character. Many of 
our readers, without accepting the Christian belief, have yet caught 
lirnsas in the homes of Christian missionaries of a rich, warm and 
baautitas home life that has only to te seen to be admired. Again 
and again we have heard such admiration generously expressed 
Egyptian friends, Such tragic facts es, let us say, the often 
quoted divorce figures of America, pcinting to the wreck of so many 
homes, are proof that this home life is not a result of race or 
ccuntry; in any country it is lost when the principles of Christ. 


are neglected, it is found whe’s He is ebsolute sole Lord. = 


Here is e phenomenon worthy of study. What lies at the roct 
of the success of these homes? Curiously enough we believe that 
their very success lies in the fact that the hcme end family is 
given the seccnd end not the first place in the lives of the members 
of the family! Lovely as it is, and deep as are its human 
affections, it is second in their minds to the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness. Never has been greeter depth of unselfish 
affection (so much higher a quality than the passion of youth), 
or richer companionship of mind and spirit es well as of body, than 
between some husbands and wives, some parents and children actually 
known to the writer. Yet the enjoyment of all this was held | 
conditionally only, subordinated to the claims of God's Kingdom and 
righteousness. We have seén these very homes broken up, childreu 
in one ccuntry and parents in another, or husband in ono land and 
wife in another, at some call of the service of Christ. And yet, 
after such cruol partings we have found the family spirit strongor 
than ever cn the happy day of meeting. The family love was 


~gubcrdinated to Christ, end in that very subordination it found its 


strength and purity and its spiritual power transcending separation. 
For it was subordinated to One whose very nature is Love, stronger, 
purer and truer than our human lcves. ih | 


We belicvs that family love only comes to its fairest bloom 
end its sweetest fruit when it is deliberately subordinated to the 


will of the Heavenly Fathor, seeking first His Kingdom and — 
righteousness. | | 


And equally we believe that the love of the netion only comes 
to richest bloom and fruitage when it tco is deliberately subord-, _ 
inated to the will of the Heavenly Father, szeking first His 


Kingdom and righteousness. 


We do not believe that a Christian can rightly be « nationalist 
if e nationalist be one who says, "My country right or wrong." Those 
who shrieked that cry during the Great War/abandoning any istian- 
ity they may have had. A Christian nationalist will say, "My 


-country must b6 page at all costs to herself or to me" ("sccking 
rs cd's “"rightcousness*). Both will be ready to offer thoir 


lives for their country, but the one may give his life to help his 
country in a wrong course, - tragic, Futile sacrifice} The othcr 
will give his life to set her or to keep her on a right course, 


| We said that the Christian nationalist would say, "My country 
must be right et all costs to herself or to m6." The second of 
these costs may imply death or lonely struggle for himself, The 
first mey bring him abuse and scorn. For the sake cf his nation 
he may have to stand against her, if she has set her heart on some 
course of injustice or greed cr intolerance. In the old days of 
Isreaél, the prophet Jeremiah saw in a national repentance the only 
salvation for the nation that he loved, and was brave enough to 
sy so at the divine command. He hed to hear the people shrieking 
a3 they dragged him before the notables, "This man is worthy te die 
for he hath prophesied against this city". Yet Jeremiah was the i 
patriot and not the shrickers who refused to hear of what was wrong 
in the national life. a 
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And posterit has condemned them and justified his lonely struggle 
every time his story is read. 


Egypt, like every other country, needs nothing so much as 
these selfless naticnalists whose love for their country is 
subordinated to their loyalty to God, His Kingdom and righteousness. 
And as in the case of the f:wily affections such subordination (if 
it is real and loving) only enriches and heightens what is thus i) 
.gubordinated, so in the case of netionalism. In no other way will | 
a nation find such selfless and true service, rather than oasy 
following of the shouts of a crowd. 


We believe, too, that not only is this Christian view of | / 
naticnalism the best in the sense of producing the highest results, ( 
but that in the long last it is the only cné that will produce i 

guccessful results at alle | 


For we live in a new world. A&A mad-dog policy on the part of a | 
eny nation will bring its own downfall with it, as a raging lunatic 
or murderer will ultimately be put cut of the way by society. But 
we believe that more is required for successful life in the world { 
to-day then abstention from mad-dog ravening. In the most extra- | 
ordinary way the nations of to-day have to live together. Tc-day 
one great financial power forsakes the gcld standard on a Sunday, 
| and cn Monday and Tuesday the stock-exchanges of almost all the 
| world have to be closed sc that the wise may take counsel together 
3 and panic mey be avoided. The worst financial crises in any single 

European nation in the eighteenth century produced no such world 
tremor; by ccmparison they were dcemsstic events. To-day they are 
dcmestic events for the whcle world-family. 


The tnue nationalist of to-day, then, will help to train his 
nation not for an isolated life which is no longer possible, but for 
membership of a family. 4il the finest and most beautiful thet his 
nation has of language, art, tradition, song, dress, custom, courtesy, 
thcught, cheracter, is to be cared for and cherished and strength- 
ened for the sake of the whole human family. We must work for a 
community of nations, each with its own ways and thcughts richly 


develcped, not a mere crowd of cosmopolitans, exactly alike and with 
no love of country in their hearts. | 


Sir Francis Younghusband, the famous explorer of Tibet, was 
recently speaking to a London audience on this very subject, and 


he carried the matter a step further to its spiritual roots, We 
quote his words;- 


"Over end above our patriotism and our feeling for the whole 
community of nations, underlying it all, permeating it all, must 
be the universal and profounder fecling of kinship . 
with the Great Creator-Spirit of the world, the faith that that 
Spirit is working for the good of the world, the determination to 
work in accordence with it, ani the conviction that what is done in 
that Spirit must in the end prevail. Beneath and above all patriot 
ism must be the love of the Divine in humanity... Love of country 
must bé suffused with the love of mankind - and love of mankind 


with the love cf God. Thus and thus only can the Kingdom of God be 
attained. | 


“But hcw can this be brought about in practice? Only by the 
sternest and hardest and mcst cerefully deliberated training of the 
spirit by every single individual. And the training must be 
Spiritual. Love of country, love of mankind, love of the world, and 
of God... must be wisely and persistently cultivated. We pay immense 
attention to the training of the body. We pay considerable 


attenticn to the training of the mind. To the training of the spirit 
we devote scarcely a thcught. 
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 "Pirst, then, we must nourish the spirit. It must be fed on 
the Spirit of God... He is not far from eny one of us, ‘nearer to us 
than breething, closer than hands and fest', we have only to seck to 


find. And we heave to be something more than pessive rucipiscnts of 


the Spirit of God as «& sponge is of the water thet surrounds it. We 
have to be His ective agents, as « patriot is fillsd with love of his. 
country. And to be en active, a worthy end en effective egcnt a man 
must fit his spirit for the great task sheed. He must both sensitise 
his spirit till it quivers to the fxintest cvil, end toughon it till 
it will endure the harshest contumely. By carnest preysr, by closest 
meditation, by intensest application, he must weld and fashion his 
soul till it is capable of enduring both the fearful power of the 
Spirit of God «and also the crucllest sufferings which those must 
inevitebly expericncs who, like the first delicate primross of spring, 
would forces their way through the present murk of life to ths glories 
which in their souls they feel must soon open up. 


"This most practicel work of fitting our souls for the great 
life before us, everyons of us can perform for himself. And when 
men ars thus filled with the Spirit of God, when they have geined 
gercat contentment of soul for themselvés, when they ars intent only 
on secking the Kingdom of God and making it prevail on this carth, 
then their love of country and love of mankind will be firsd with e 
far diviner «ardour. Ne longer will they suffer their country to 


take any other course than that which leads tc the highest good cf ~ 
humenity.* 


Fer such a high and holy neticnelism mey Christ fit us all! 
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guide is apt to be welcome, even the bad onc, "my country, right or 


in the general work of Socicty. : 


‘Additional Paragraphs on the same subject 
from "The Student Movement*, March 1954 


What docs it mean to love one's country? How can such a sén- 
timent find legitimate expression? | 


To love is to desire the best for ths beloved. But what is the 
bost? It is hers that the world lacks any basis for judgment and so 
gots lost in a confusion of eims. Is the best an incrsasing standard 
of lifs maintained et the cost of othser peoples? Is the best always 
the status quo? The truth is thet here you cannot escapso the ultim-— 
atc question of God end His purpose, for unless in loving we desire 
what God desires for the beloved, our love becomes cithsr sslfish and 
possessive, or elso blind passion. It is becsuse in the modern world 
woe heave lost almost ¢11 senses of the purpose of God in history that 
we do not know how to love our countries, or indeed how to love each 
other. In a world that is a mere chaos of isolated events, any 


wrong". 


Christian patriotism means the lovs of a country, its people, 
its history, its literature, its scenery, its whole genius, not as an 
6nd in itsslf but as a means toward the City of God. Within the 
limits of that function, the Patria has a rightful claim upon its 
children. But when the State claims to be absolute, e finality 
beyond which the citizen may offer no allegience, a Christian must 
realise that hers is a hsathen thing, a Mumbo-Jumbo, to be denounced 
in the name of the humenity which is the spheres of the Kingdom of God. 


fo discover true patriotism, thsrefors, we must re-discover the 
rcality cf God and of His purpcse in history. In the Bible this 
purpose is the obsession cf prephsts and apestles alike, and is | 
focussed fcr them in ths concepticn of a people fully dedicated to the 
will cf Gcd, and sc the béarer cf salvaticn to the world. Here, for 
them end fcr us, is the critericn cf patrictism. Tc love one's 
country is tc desire for her thet she bsccme in a real ssnse part of 
that redeemed and redccming community thet is the New Testament con- 
ception of the Christian Church. 


This ccmmunity is to leaven thse world. The lump is changed 
by the leaven. The wrrld is changed by the Ccemmunity cf Feith. © 
But it is important tc rcomember that the two elements essential to 
the process of change remain distinct throughout. The leaven and 
dough remain leaven and dough even after ths lump is leavened. The 
whole is leavened not by the leaven ceasing to be leaven, but by its 
becoming diffused. So it is with the Christian Community and the 
world. Creative and redcmptive social change can only take place as 
the Christian Community remains a distinct community but eat the same 
time affects the cntire social structure through the reality of its 
Own corporate life, as well as through the diffused influence of 
persons who arc both members of thet community and also participants 
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THE MIRROR AND THE BRACELET 


A Story of Riddles 


_ apted from a story by A.L.O.E. 
'Little Bullets from Batala") 


Each chapter of this story ends with one or more riddles for 
you to solve. Perhaps you are one who can penetrate to the heart 
of a puzzle and can find the answer to every riddle for yourself. 
If any of the puzzles should prove too hard, you may look for the 
answer at the end of the book, but do not look there until you have 
‘done your best to find the solution. 


It is the manner of many of the people of Indiato travel far. 
on long pilgrimages which they make on foot. In this way the Mother 
of Mamnftm! set out one day with her little son, then seven years of age. 
She was travelling to the tomb of a sheikh many days journey away 
among the high and lonely mountains. The journey was a hard one for 
a strong man, still more so for a weak woman and a little child. 


The woman was poor, and the provisions with her were not enough 
for two. She fed her little son, pretending that she did not want 
food herself. But her steps grew weaker and weaker, and one day she 
lay down under a tree and never rose up again. Some men of her town 
passed that way on the same pilgrimage, and in a weak voice she begged 
them to take charge of her little son, for she was dying. "We'll 
take him, but we cannot wait", they said, and picking up the bag that 
held the few provisions left to Mamnfin and his mother, they led the 


walling child away, leaving the still form of the woman at peace 
beneath the tree. 


Hard days now began for Mamnfin. A child of seven cannot walk 
at the pace of a company of men. The child ailed, and sores spread 
over his body. He had no strength to walk. A kindiy fellow picked 


him up and carried hin some distance, but the child's wailings did 
not cease. 


One day when they reached the place where they sheened to eee 
Mamnfin lay on the ground moaning in pain. Then his senses left him 
and he lay as one dead. The men slipped away without seeking to know 
whether the child were really dead or no. They were glad enough to 
be rid of a fretful, weak and burdensome companion. As for Mamnfin 
he saw not their forms disappearing behind the tall bamboos”, he 
heard not their footsteps growing fainter on the road. He lay quite 
alone, sick and senseless, a poor helpless object from which a 
stranger might have turned in disgust. | 


1. Note to translators in other languages than Arabic: The name 
means "recipient of grace or favour". 


2e In languages in which there is no common word for bamboo, some 
word for reeds or rushes or long grass may be used. 
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But when the sun went down there was a stirring in the bamboos. 
The bushes parted on either side. Had Mamnfin awoke from his trance, 
he would have seen the huge head, the glaring eyes, the mouth with 
its terrible fangs, of a large yellow-striped tiger. 


The tread of the beast made no sound; he saw his prey lying 
‘before him. Crouching like a cat, the tiger drew nearer and nearer; 
it seemed certain that the deserted boy would be torn to pieces and 


devoured by the forest monster. 


But while the tiger crept forward from the left hand, someone 
was approaching from the right. This was a tall, noble-looking man, 
. richly dressed, from whose mien the truth might be guessed that his 
rank was that of a king. Never had a grander trodden the earth. 
He had just conquered that land; all that he surveyed was his own, _. 
and won by his courage. Hnemies might hate the king, but they could 
not resist his valour; they laid down their arms and crouched sub- 
missive at his feet. 


The King had ridden out that day to hunt in the forest, and > 
with him full many an attendant. But his fiery horse had outstripped 
them all, so that he rode alone. And now that horse falling lame, 
the King had dismounted and tied his bridle to a tree and had set 
out on foot to walk back to his attendants. It was on foot, then, 
that the King came to the place where Mamnfin, sore and dirty, lay on 
the earth within reach of the tiger's spring. | 


Perhaps out of a million men there would have been but one who 
would not have left the wretched, diseased child to his fate. of 
all princes there would have been but one who would not have thought, 
"To save so worthless a life I never will risk my own. I am of 
lofty degree, he is some wretched beggar; better that a host of such 
should die than a hair of my head should suffer." 


But the mighty king was that exceptional one. His heart was 
a treasury of compassion, and every one of his subjects, even those 
of this newly~-conquered land, was dear in his sight. Silently the 
king drew his sword from its jewelled scabbard, and, rushing across 
the space which divided him from the tiger, he wounded the creature 
deeply, as he was in the act to spring on the child. 


Then followed such a conflict between the king and the wild 
beast as would have terrified any beholder. The king was of mighty 
strength and great courage, but courage and strength were taxed to 
the utmost. The tiger fixed claws and teeth in the flesh of the 
man, he tore, he struggled, he pulled down his brave assailant, he 
rolled him in the dust; the wild beast growled and roared till the 
jungle echoed with the sound. The king, though in peril and agony, 
never lost his presence of mind. He wounded the tiger again and 
again. The monarch's arm was strong and his sword was sharp, and 
after a terrible conflict he succeeded in winning the victory. The 
Savage tiger, like the King's other enemies, felt himself conquered. 


Howling, he limped off to the jungle, leaving a track of blood-drops 
behind him. | 
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The King was sorely hurt and felt faint after the struggle. 
From many wounds blood was flowing: never throughout his life would 


he lose the marks of the fangs of the terrible beast. Yet his first 


thought was for the poor boy whose salvation had cost him so dear. 


When the King's astonished servants rode up to the spot, and one, 
kneeling, offered to the weary prince water from a cup of gold, the 


King, with his own bleeding hands, poured the refreshing draught — 
into the fever-dried mouth of the boy. 


O Reader, can you descry the secret meaning of this tale of 
riddles? When you set out from your mother's arms on life's pil- 


-grimage, did you gradually become stained with your travel, dirty 


and full of the sores and weakness of bad thoughts, bad words, bad 
deeds, that yet you could not wipe away or cure? The love of your 
mother was not enough to cure the sickness of your soul, nor was her 
human love provision enough to make you strong in spirit, able to 
resist the sickness of: sin, though she would have given you her all. 
And as for friends and companions of the way, though some were kindly 
and would help you now and then, none could cure you from sin's 
disease, and at the last all left you powerless to resist the on- 
slaughts of Satan the wild beast, the hater of men. 


O then you stood in need of one stronger than Satan, and deeper 
in love than the rest of the sons of men. You needed a prince such 
as would give his life_to save a wretched, sore-covered beggar child. 


First Riddle: Has such an one as this ever been seen di the earth, 
who would sacrifice his ow life for the sinful and worthless. LE 
so, what was his name? 


THE ROYAL GIFTS 


The king ordered that every care should be taken of the 
wretched Mamnfin, who was not even conscious of the danger from which 
he had been saved; whose eyes and senses were closed so that he saw 
not his preserver. 


"T have purchased him with my blood", ae the king. "From 
this day forth I adopt him as my own child." . 


Manntin could not, however, remain in the king's immediate 
presence. The monarch was bound for distant provinces, and the 
child was in no state to travel. By the king's kindness, arrange- 
ments were made for his comfort. The monarch who ruled over a 
thousand provinces, and whose command mighty armies obeyed, could 
ped to give thought and care to a sick beggar-child found in a 

ungle. 


The chief official of the conquered land was ordered to take 
charge of the boy. "I will send a monthly sum sufficient to “provide 
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my adopted. child with every comfort and the best of teaching", said 
the King. "When he has recovered his health, see that he has the 
wisest of masters. It may be long ere I-sall him to my court, but it 
is my will that he be prepared to dwell there as my son. Now let | 
his sores be cared for; feed him well, take off his rags and Let him 


be dressed as befits a prince." 


"no hear is to obey, 0 Protector of the ee said he who - 
had received the command . 


The king was not content with doing thus much for the boy. . He 
endowed him with two valuable gifts, such as none but himself could 
bestow. The one gift was a bracelet of very high value; but this 
value was less from the jewels with which it was studded, than from 
.a marvellous property which it possessed. When any danger approached 
the wearer it pressed his wrist with greater or less force, —_ 
to the degree of the 


The ‘second itt was a small mirror in a frame of the purest 
gold. This was such a marvellous mirror that, whatever might be 
the present need of its possessor, suitable words of counsel, comfort 
or warning flashed forth fiom its frame, while the glass reflected 


Then , een done so much for the boy who had never chase nor 
even known him, the boy who had cost him so much danger and pain, the 
great king took his departure. 


The second riddle: What is the secret meaning of the bracelet which 
made its owner uncomfortable when danger approached? : 


The third riddle: ‘What is the secret meaning of the mirror which 
flashed oub true words of comfort, counsel or warning? 


THE TYRANT AND SLAVE 


The official in whose hands little Mamnfin had been left was a 
kindly man, but a lazy. He gave the little boy over to his wakfl, 
Muta*assib+, a villain who by cruelty had risen to power, and who was 
full of covetousness, hatred and deceit. After this, I fear, the 
high official completely forgot the child and his story in the 
smoking of many pipes. 


| His waktl, Muta®assib, was a rebellious hater of the noble king. 
He was now determined to disobey him and thwart his wishes as far as 
he dared. "I dare not kill this wretched boy", he said to himself: 
"If his death became known, the money from the King (may his house be 
accursed) would cease to come. But although I dare not poison the 


I Note to translators in other languages than Arabic: The name means 
Bigoted, fanatical. 
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boy's body, I can poison his mind. I can bring him up to believe 
that the King hates him, and in me is his only hope. What does this 
beggar want with education? |= will let him learn just enough to 
read and write, for fear the King should make enquiries about his 
schooling, but I will never let him know enough to find out the truth 
about the King. The monthly sum of money sent from the palace is a 
large one, and a very small part of it will be enough for the boy's 
wants. The rest will be useful to me in my conspiracies against the 
King (cursed be his rule), and the boy will be useful to me too as a 
slave whom I can train to help in my plans. I wish that I dared 
take from him that mirror and that bracelet. That I cannot do, for 
the first question the King would ask of me would concern those 


valuable gifts. But ahat think I can the boy from using 
them against me. 


So saying, Muta*assib called one of his slaves, whose name was 
Ighw&’ jl and held a long conversation with him in a secret chamber. 
Then he took Mamnfin, now partly recovered from his sores by the hand 
and said, "Let me present you, my boy, to your good teacher, Ighw8’. 
Obey him implicitly and you shall grow up to be my most favoured 
slave. Henceforth your name will be “Aba ul Ta*assub.@ 


The poor child knew nothing of the King who had saved him. It 
was easy work, therefore to represent the god King as a wicked tyrant 
to be feared and hated. As for the precious gifts, the bracelet and 
the mirror, Ighw8’ soon tcught Mamnfn to fasten them up in a black 
bag which he hung round his neck as a charm. He frightened the boy 


into believing that ruin would overtake him if he dared to open that 
bag. | | 


They mixed with Mamnfn's food a noxious drug, which did not kill 
him but deadened his mind and left him ready to believe any foolish 
tale they chose to tell him, until as he grew up they rejoiced to see 


his mind darkening till he could hardly distinguish between right and 
wrong 


The fourth riddle: What is the black bag in which the King's gifts 


were wrapped up, so that the boy never used them? 


The Fifth riddle: Muta*assib and Ighw&* were, as you have seen, 
rebels against the noble king. But they had a master for whom they 
were working. Who is this master, who may be called Malik il 
Muta*®assib or Sahib al Ighwa? ? 


1. Wote to into~ other languages than Arabic: The name 
means - Bad inclination, seduction of the mind. | 


2 Note to translators into other languages than Arabic: The name 
means - Slave of fanaticism. 
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Confidential 


COMMENTS BY MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL LITZRATURE COMMITTEE 
ON MANUSCRIPTS RECENTLY CIRCULATED 7 


LEVONIAN TRACTS 
Tho Rev. C. L. Pickens, Hankow. 


; ; Our Exccutive Committes at its mocting in April did not favor 
our translating Professor Levonien's trects. I have written to him 
to this effect. They are too philosophicel for tho Chinese Moslem 


| mind et the present time. The Chinese (Moslem) as e class does not 
eppreciate this sort of argument. - In the north-west, where possibly : 
| tho Moslem is less Chinese, the 4rabic editions mey find a limited q 

use. We felt we had better wait awhile. 


Dr. M. N. Iseloy, Turkey. 


We have found the Levonian 2nd series a very good set of 
material for friends. Some remember him as he used to be here. 
Personally I feel that these are among the very best matsrial we 
have when used with the "Story of Jésus" by Dean Graham of Oberlin. 


WHO IS GOD? 


Miss E. M. Mitchell, U.P., India. : 


....I think he has writton very clearly on the subject "Who is 
God?" I would likc to ssc it printed in Persian Urdu for Muslims 
in India, and I think it would be most helpful for the workers to use. 


Rev. J. R. Richards, Persia. 


Levonian's "Who is God?” is already published in Persian and 
I wrote to Wysham objecting to it. It is absolutely Unitarian in 
tone. Christ is man who by his perfection reveals God as no other 
man has done - he is not the Christ of the Christian feith, the Son 
of God, who e6mptied himself and became man. I have refused to sell 
the tract here. I wonder what you thought about it. Man, man, man 
is everything - even revelation secms to mean nothing. Any Moslem, 
or Bahai particulerly, could soon accept the Levonian Christ, but he 
would not thereby become a Christien. 


Mr. H. B. Smith, Tunisia. 


I like Professor Levonian's analytic and progressive treatment 
of this subject. It satisfies the mind without entering upon doc- 
trinel subjects or using doctrinal terminology which upsets the : 
Moslem. The herdest thing for the Moslem is to enter upon that | 
réletionship of son te the Father, even efter he hes grasped the 

-. meaning of that relationship. For ordinary use among students and 

a others, would it nct be profitable to edd to ths ecnelusion some such 

idea es this; If you find it herd to entcr upon thet relaticnship of | 
love end trust with the 4lmighty, try, es a logicel outccme sf what | 
has preceded, to ¢stablish as close a fellowship betwecn yourself 
and the Man Jesus. When your life becomes sc fillsd with hig 
influence, it will be casy to see Gcd and men through his cyes, and 
gredually that wonderful fellowship as of Son tc Father, which filled 
His life with radiance, will become a pert cf your own experience and 
fill your life with new beauty and power. 


Dr. M. Z2wemer , | 


I read the leaflet by Mr. Levcnian on God the Father, but I am 
not altogether pleesed with it. somehow he does not cmphasiss, as 
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I think he might, the transcendent character of God and the eternal 
Sonship of Christ. If he could add a paragraph or section compar- 
ing the Moslem doctrine of the eternal Koran with the Christian 
doctrine of the eternal Word, it might help mattors. I am afraid 
that in this tract he undermines faith in the essential deity of 
our Lord. His other writings are not of this character. 


RELIGION AND PEACE 
Miss B. Ms Mitchell, U.P., India. 


I do not know what comment to make on Mr. Levonian's tract on 
"Religion and Peace™, for it secms a little crude to me, and it may 
scem so beceuse he writes in a language which is not his mother 
tongue. I fecl that at times he is rather drastic in what he says, 
cspecially towards the end of the tract, and is he quite right on 
the metter of slavery? I belisve it is still a recognized system 
in Arabia. In a way, what he says is a half truth in the last 
paregreph, but it is not quite fairly represented I feel. still 
there is much that may be very helpful to Muslim readers thinking 
about this subject. It is very simply put and I like what he says 
about personality and the value of persons in God's sight. 


Tho Rev. Wm. N. Wysham, Persie. 


We have already transleted this tract and ars about to print 
it as one of the second series of his tracts in Persian. 


RELIGION 4ND PRAYER 
Miss EB. M. Mitcholl, U.P., Indie. 


I like Mr. Levonian's tract on Prayer end Religion. 
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SOME FRESENT -DAY MUSLIM QUESTIONINGS 


These questions, from places as far apart as Cairo 
and Kashgar, have been put together for the servics of 
Christian missionaries, and espscially of such as are 
preparing literature for Muslims. They offer no sort 
of completeness, but are circulated as being suggcstive. 
When ae question was sent to a Christian paper such as 
"The Epiphany", Calcutta (from which a great many have 
been taken) or "Crient and Occident*®, Ceiro, we have 
indicated the enswer given by the magazine, not as a 
necessary modél, but as a possible help to othcrs. 


For the service of our Lord's work in all lands, we 
shall be very grateful to any who send us further quos- 
tions asked them by Muslim friénds. 


From: 

Miss Padwick, Editorial Secretary, 
Central Litcrature Committees for Moslems, 
c/o C.M.S. Building, 

 Boulac, Cairo, Egypt. 
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“RECENT MOSLEM DIFFICULTIES AND QUESTIONS ON 
(a) THB ORIGIN AND MECHANISM OF THE UNIVERSE 
(b) THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 


(A) QUESTIONS ON THN UNIVERSE 


(1) Questions answered by Ahmadiyya Missionaries 


Creation end Criator: 


vuestion: Has ecreation a different existence from God or 
is it th God? Clear answer please. 


Ahmadiyya Answor: Creation is distinct from God. It is 
not God. 


Q. Wheat was the object of ersation? 


A. Hach created thing has its own purpose to serve, the 
germs of which lie withir' it. Thoss germs have to bo developed 
end taken to the highest stage meant for them. 


Q. When was the world first created? When will it end 
finally? Is there any mention in the Quran? 


4. It was created long before any human calondar came into 
existence. As regards its end, no date or hour has been announce’ 


Q. Whet is the sian’ translation of the Quranic verse:- 
"Ar rehmenu ala,l tarsh astawa”. 


A. Arsh means the power or control of the creation. The 
verse means that God holds the control of the creation in His own 
hands. It is e refutaticn of the doctrine according tc which 
God, like a watchmaker, made the world, and having wound the > 
machinery left it to itself tc go on till e fixed pericd, He 
Himself not interfering with it any more. 


fhe Mechanism of the Hsavens: 


@. What is the sky? Hcw do you eccount for its existence 


A. It is just what modern scientists say, i.e. a void spe: 
and the Holy Quran, fer from stating anything contrary to this 
idea, seems tc favour it in many places. The sky in this sensc -- 
with innumerablo planets and satellites rushing through it uncérs 
ingly from a time we cannot guess, but in such e@ harmonious order 
and regularity thet we can be surer abcut nothing in this world 
than the precision about their movements - has certainly a vast 

2 purpose behind its existcncc; but who will comprehend it but the 
vaster mind of the Creator? Our progress of knowledgs and exper- 
i¢ncé, however, show thet our own existsnce is in e mysterious 
wey connected with thsir existences and movements. 


According to verse 12 of the 30th part, we understend 
that there are seven heavens created by God. Is it accepted by 
the modern scientists? 


& The seven heevens refer tc the seven plansts of astronomy 
Sc there is ncthing unscicntific about it. — 


Q@. What is stated in the Quran with rogard ‘i the movements 
of the 6arth, which are, as known to the present day world, on the 
basis of western science (Rotation cf earth)? 


A. The Quran has several references to the motion of the 
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power of attraction to each other; and the whole universe will come to 
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dissolution? If so, kindly quote authority; and name the book and 
addréss where it can be had. 


A. It is in accordance with observed facts that ths sun is 
gradually dccrcasing. You had better read Profsssor Jeans on the 
whole subject. Any bookssller will provide’ you with the small 
edition of his book. 


Astronomy teaches us that ths carth is a part of tho sun, 
and the moon is a part of the carth, cic. Is not this astronomical 


| ‘rovelation in opposition to the words of the Bible? "In the beginning 


God crcated the heaven and the scarth"?. 


A. Inno respect whatever. All that Genesis states is that 
the universe came into being by the will of God. 


Q. I find in the Holy Bible thet "In ths beginning God crcated 
the heaven and the carth" (Gen.i.1l.). Now kindly explain the words 
"beginning", "heaven” and “earth”. Has the word heaven becn uscd in 
the original es plurel? If so, why then has it becn translatod in 
singuler in English? Doss the hsaven méan all the heavenly bodics, 
such as sum, stars, ctc. or simply empty spacss? | 


A. The phrase "in the béginning* in conjunction with "crested" 
signifies thet the heaven end the ecerth ars not eternal, but were 
brought into boing by the will of God. Thsy began to bs, whereas 
God alwsys wes. The horven means *tho hsevenly and the Hebrew 
usc6s the plurel to give the idea of greatness. "Hsoevens” and 
"heaven”® havc identically the sams mcaning in this context. 


Q. If ths Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, 


Gen.i.@, who created the watcrs and when? | 


. Elease cxplain: *YAnd ths Spirit of God moved: upon the 
of the waters." (Gen.i.2) How did the Spirit move? 


&. Movement here obviously means continued and progressive 
action. But who can undéerstcnd "how" save God Himself? Do you know 
*how" ¢ ssed grows when the Spirit of God moves upon it? 


Date of Creation 


Q. When was the world created? And before creation, whom did 


God love? 


A. This planet was created millions of years ago. God is love 


and eternally loves, Himself being in Himsslf three-pérsonal, Father, 
son end Holy Ghost. 


Your Ola Testament says that this world is only 4,004 years 
old B.C., whereas science proves that the carth has been in existence 
millions of years. What is your cxplanation for it? | 


A. Qur Old Testament says nothing of the kind. Guesses at 


dates arc futile. 


a: What is the age of ths world eccording to the Scripturss? | 
Is history in conformity with the Scripturss? | 


Aa. The Bible only says, "In the beginning God created the 
heaven and ths earth". It fixes no date. *B.C.4004" is printed in 
the mergin of some English Biblés against ths first verse of Genssis, 
but is no part of the original text. (A Christien monk inserted it 
on the strength of an 01d Jewish tradition that 4,000 yseers must 
Glapse between the creation end the coming of the Messiah. ) 


ee la suggested one hundred million yeers as the age of the 
earth. | 
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earth, 6.g. "Surely God prevents the heavens and tho oarth from 
deviating from their paths." (35.41.) This shows that the garth is 
following a definitely fixed path of motion. Another verse hints 

at rotation: “Verily in the creation of heavens and earth and the ; 
alternation of night and day, there is a sign for men of understanding — 


@. ‘The modern scientific experiments have proved unquestionably 
that the sun is fixed and steady, arcund which the earth end other 
planets are moving. On the contrary, the Holy Quran (whose teaching 
according to belief, is etcrnal) says, "Tho sun and the mocn are 
moving" and "All the heavenly bodies ere moving about®. Here, sir, 
my reason together with the power of discrimination leaves me doubdt- : 
ful. In the case of the formcor, it is experimental and practical, | 
while the latter is theoretical. (With apology to God.) | 


A. The word Husban in the verss does not mean *moving’®. It 
means that the sun and the moon are inter-related according to exact 
ecunting. And this is borne cut by the phenomenon of how the 
varicus grades of the moon, from the crescent tc the full mocn, are 
with mathematical exactness determined by its relative pcsiticn with 
regard tc the sun. As regerds the cther verse, implying the motion 
cf the sun, it is not egeinst scisnce sither. On the cther hand, 
acccrding to science the sun alse moves in an orbit cf its cwn along 
with the whcle cf the solar system. You need net be in dcubt and ~ 
necd net apclogiss to Ged. 


| Q. In the Suras 37:6,7 and 15:18 it is said that the stars are | 
aimed at those evil spirits who hear what is going on in the Heavens. 
Will you kindly let me know the metaphorical idea underlying this 
and the compatibility of these verses with modern science, which — 
calls theses shooting stars as "meteors". 


4 ‘The underlying idea is that the soothsayers, who wore very. 
common in the Prophet's day and who pretended to gct knowledge of the 
coming events from the heavens, have, as a matter of fact, no such 
knowledge. They just make conjectures, but those conjecturss have 
nothing of heavenly light. Thé heavenly light which the Prophets 
bring is like the dazzling flash of the meteors. When it comes, the 
sonjectures of those Kahins, soothsayers, are sxposed. 


(2) Questions answered by Christians 


The Universe and its Origin 


Q. What is outside of the world? 


&. There are very many universes, of which ours is but one 
and comparatively small, we bclieve. On the other hand, each atom of 
6ach universe is seid to be a complote solar system. In such a 
connection the word "outside”™ has no meaning. 


Q. Why doés God want the Universe? 


| A. Ferhaps, because He wants more and more upon which to pour 
out His love, and perheps He wants us men most of all, because we can. 
in somé tiny measure understand His love and love Him back. | 


@. Science is said to have proved that the sum total of cosmic 
energy is always the same. Then if thsre was e time when nothing 
existed, where was all this manifested energy? 


A. Ultimately nothing in the wiverse can be cxplained except 
in terms of God. And about God scisnces can tell us nothing. 


Is it in accordance with sciscncs that the sun, in course af 


time, will cease to impart heat and light to our carth and other 
planets; and that, in consequence, our world end planets will lose th- 
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The Days of Creation 


Q@. Is there any truth at all in the "Theory of Evolution", and 
if there is any truth, how can the creation of the world, and the 
things thet are therein, by God in six days, reconcile with the above 
theory? 


| A. Evolution only means that things become by development from 
Gerlicr and simpler forms. But their origin is due to the creative 
action of God. The eccount in Gencsis decleres this latter truth in 
 @rematic form. Religion end sciences cannot clash, becauss religion 

begins whcre science leaves off. | 


Q.1.Was light created before the sun? Sse Gen.i.5 and 1.16. 


Q.2.How were the first three days and threc nights divided or 
calculated, since division of the day from the night for signs, seasons, 
days and years came into existencs on the so-called 4th day, according 

o Gen.i1.14-15? 


| A. 1 and 2. The Bible is not a handbook of modern scisncco, but 
tcaches religious truth end uses the scisnes of that age to express 
this truth. Genssis teaches that the wholes material universes has been 
ercated by God, and thet man also is His créature made for eternal 
fcollowship with Him. A r-foerence to any modsrn work on Astronomy 
would show you that light existed before the appesrancs of the sun. 


g-. The Holy Bible says that the world was created in six days, 
and the sun on the fourth day. But the day is known by the appearance 
of the sun. How then was it possible to count the days before that? 


A. The Hebrew word translated "day™ means simply a period of 
time. The author of the Creation story was not a scientist, but 
sciences has since confirmed what he says, - that God made the world in 
successive stages, and that the order of Creation in Genssis is sur- 
prisingly correct. | 


Q. There was succession of days and nights even befors the _ 
creation of ths sun, becauss we see in the Bibls the sun was crsated 
and set in the sky on the fourth day (Genssis).° How was that possible’ 


A. The Bible is not given us to solve scientific problems, but 
to teach spirituel truths. The main point is that God crsstsd all 
these things by degrees and the "days® ars not to be understood as 
solar days of 24 hours, but as successive periods of time. 


It is said in the Holy Bible that God created the world in 


the space of six days. Was it impossible for the Almighty Being to 
create in an hour? 


&. How can the Eternal be subject to time? He creates time. 


Q. Why did God create the world in six days? Could He not 
create it in a single day? 


4. Yom, the Hebrew word translated "day" in Genesis i, is an 
indefinite period of tims. What Gencsis i. is teaching man is that 
the world is here because God made it, not by accident: yes, every- 
thing, the sum and moon, the animals and flowers, and last of all man 

himself, - ell thess are the work of God's hands, and they wers made 
one aftcr another in definite stages. Whoever wrote it certainly kne. 


no geology, but the order he gives can ba interpreted actually to agr:~ 
with what modsrn scisnce tells us. 


Q. Is the God of the Quran not superior to the anthropomorphic 


God of the Bible, who had to rest after he created the earth? In the 
furan He said, "Be, and it wes”. | 
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because goodnsss that is not free is not truly goodness 


Q. Why 4id He rest on the seventh day? Was He so tired? 


A. Six deys.of work and then rest on the seventh day (the 
sabbath) was a strict part of the old Jewish religion. And the 
writer of Genesis wanted to connect the keeping of the "Sabbath Day”® 
with, as he supposed, the fact that God Himself hed completed all His 
work in six days (or periods) and stopped work on the seventh day. 

Of course, in fact, God is ceaselessly at work, and "faints not, nor 
is weary*®. Is.xl.28. John v.17. 


. Why is an elephant end an ent created so differently if they 


are both sons of the seme Almighty God? — 


A. The answer of the Psalmist is: "O Lord how manifold are Thy 
works: in wisdom hest Thou made them all; the earth is full of Thy 
riches. So is the great and wide sea also. Wherein arse things 
crecping innumerable, both small end great hosts." A creatures is not 
necessarily a son. 


€. Whet was the condition of the eerth before Adem's birth? 
Is there any historical record about the latter? } 


A. The condition of the carth befor. men appsared is 4 matter 
for gcologists to attempt to determine. There are no historical 
records of primitive man. . 


 (B) QUESTIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
Why was men created? 


qQ. What is the idea of God in crcating man in the world? 


AL. We can only guess. Ferhaps it was in ordcr that He might 
heave still more to love, and still more who could love Him back. : 


Q. Why did God create men in this world? 
&. To become partekers of His heavenly life of love. 


The Christian belief is that man is the object of creation 


and ait other things were created for the benefit of man. What is 
the view in Islam? ; 


Ahmadiyya Answer; Man undoubtedly is the Lord of creation. It 
May be presumptuous to suppose that man is the be-all and end-all of 
this universe. Neverthsloss it is truce, as ths Quran says, that 


thore is nothing in the universe which is not of some good or othsr to 
men. 


Q. Why did God create Adam, if He knew that he would sin? 


4. God created beings of all sorts. He created angels, or 
spirits without bodies; men, or spirits with bodies; lower animals, 
bodies with life but no spirits, etc. He knew that man would sin, 
because he was created free, but He also knew in the seme way Of His 
own plan for seving him from sin. If He hed not created man with a 
capacity for sin, men would heave no capacity for doing good either, 


Q. For what purpose did God Almighty create man? 


Ahmadiyya Answer; Man has been put in this lifs solely to work — 
out his own terest asstiny. That highcst destiny is no other then 
the cultivation of the Divine morels embcdded in his naturs, in 


embryonic form of courses. No cultivation, growth, or fruition is 
possible without the right sort of soil, in which e scedling may be pvt. 
This life, with its vast multiplicity of Opportunities, is the soil, so 
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to speak, to grow the moral and spiritual crop we are meant to. It 


is a place of temptations, this world of ours, of dangers, of trials 
and tribulations, of hopes and fears, of a thousand and ons other ~ 
things. But, as a matter of fact, they ars so many blessings in 
disguise. It is out of the womb of thessc that the moral men takes 
his birth and ultimately grows into a spiritusl and Divine man. That 


is why man has been put into this life of the flesh. Man, thus, is 


his own end, his own purpose. In other words, he is here to realise 
his ow self, which, according to the Quran, is the highest and the 
noblest thet could possibly be conccived. 


snes tyre claim that Christian teaching contradicts the theory 


of Bvolution but Quranic teaching supports it:- 


6 theory of evolution has been admitted by scientists in 
Christian lands. Now this is quite against the account of the creation 
of the world and of Adam as given in Genesis. An image of man was 
made out of clay and soul breathed into him. This is the common 
Christian story. There is no evolution in it. In fact, when the 
theory of evolution wes first adumbrated, on this very ground the 
Church denounced it as renk heresy. It nullified the Genesis account 
of creation. The answer to this question, therefors, while it strikes 
at another important root of Christianity, corroborates another Islamic 
truth wh.re Allah is considered as Rab, i.e. Evolver. Islam rocog- 


nises G6volution in the whole of neturé, and God is spoken of as the 
Great Evolver. : 


Q. Christianity teaches that we are the descendants of Adam and 
Eve, while the scientists belicve that we have descended from the ape; 


what explanation do you offer to bring into harmony these diametrically 
Opposed vicws? 


: A. Both your statements require considerable modification. 
Christianity teaches that man is made in the image of God, and modorn 
science suggests that the human body and the ape have a common bodily 
origin. This means that God has so ordered the world that man's body 
is evolved from lower forms of life in order to become the instrument 
end vehicle of moral and rsetional personality. 


What is your opinion on "Ape theory"? Are men created after 
the fashion of an ape and not of God? 7 


A. We have never heard of this "Ape theory". All we have heard 
of is the theory that if you go far enough back it is probable that men 
and monkeys had a common ancestor. All that we can say about the 
theory is that, however possibls it may be, it has not been proved. 

If it were proved, it would not touch the truth that God has made man 
to become something entirely different from an ape. 


Q. You say that the Christian story of Adam's creation is false. 
Does not the Quran in 17.63 say that Adam wes made of clay and all 
angels save Eblis worshipped him. Flease explain to me the meaning 
of the eangels' worship to Adam (when worship is due to God alone). 


The Quran elsewhere says that all msn are 
created out of clay. This only means that, in thse last analysis, 
human life is traceable to the earth, from which springs up everything 
whieh finelly leads to human life. What is humen secd but the refined 
form of humean~blood, which is the product of ths food we take which 
comes frem the certh. This is how all mén spring from the earth. 

Adam wes bb der vast capebilitiscs, so that hs could rise supsrior to 
angels and subjugate them to his will. This is what angcéls' obsisance 
to Adem means. Have not the angels of water, fire, slectricity and 
humerous other things become obedient to thse will of men? 


Evolution in the Quran. The Holy Quran says:- | ; 

| yo people, fear your God, who crcated you from e single (Nafs) 
soul and from her created her mate, and from both He did disperso” — 
on the face of the (earth) innumerable men and women.” 


Theso/ 
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These verses, with which the chapter "The Women" opens, fully 
describe the origin of mankind and the stages it passed through before 
4t- acquired the unique position in the universe which distinguishes it 
from other création. 

Nefsi wahida is a term woll-known to ths scientists. It was 
ana is hormaphrodite in its nature, i.e. had parts of generation both 
of male and female. In the animal kingdom in the lowest grade (such 
as molusks) and in the vegetable kingdom throughout, we find hormaph-— 
roditism sxistent. In fact it is nafsi wahida which is ths origin 
of everything, and mankind is no exception in this respect, as the 
Quran has sxplained clseowhere. In meny other respscts he respires 
and expires like other animals, but he distinctly aspiros as the being 


 e@reated in the goodliest mould. 


Biology and the connected branches of science have fully shown 
the truth sect forth in the Quranic verses noted above. And this 
truth can be established on the evidsnce which mankind still posssssé¢s, 
and invites intslligent peoples to contemplate on these signs - Laws of 
Natures. For instance, breasts in female and male é6videncs usofulness 
in the one and conscguently full development, and disuse in the other 
with only a= merk of their previous sxistences. The lew of cvolution 
is that everything, or its parts, is ceapablo of dsvelopment to its 
fullest extent if used to the dictum of Nature and detsriorate if used 
otherwise or left unused. And, again, everything or its parts 
acquires, by degrees, the form and shape which is best Suited to the 
action it is subject to, or, in short, action moulds everything. 

Under these laws, male and female accuired distinctions which we wit- 
noss in both, and can be dissolved into nafsi wahida theoretically if 
treated scicntifically. 

Under the laws of Hvolution the original nafsi wahida could not 
remain in its primeval form, as it could not generate Kasrat, i.e. 
abundencse. This subject Darwin hes fully dealt with in his "Origin 


of Specices". Ths kasrat can only be possibls undcr laws of Variation 
end Natural Selection. 


- Kindly explain clearly the meaning of Iblis's refusal to 
make obeisance to Adam. How is it that Iblis was created out of fire? 


Ahmadiyya Answer: Iblis significs the low tendsncies of the 
flesh in man, which refuse to submit to the higher call of thse spirit. 
Hoe is arebel. According to a saying of the Holy Frophet, Iblis runs 
with the very circulation of blood in our voins. This obviously 
refcrs to the fact that Iblis is the power that works the lowr ta- 
dencies in man. According to another report, the Prophst said that 
his own Iblis had become a Muslim, i.e. it could no longer rebel. 


Creation out of fire is a most pertinent description of Iblis, who 
pleys with the fire of low passions of the flesh. | 


Gibbon and the Quran 


Q. In Chapter XV. on the Progress of Christianity, of the 
Declino and Fell of the Roman Empire, Gibbon observes:- 

"The Mosaic account of the création and fall of man wes treated 
with profane derision by the Gnostics, who would not listen with 
patience to the repose of the Deity after six days' labour, to the 
rib of Adam, the garden of Hden, the tress of life and knowledge, 
the speeking serpent, the forbidden fruit, and the condsmnation pro- 
nounced against humen kind of the venieal offence of their first 
progeniters." | 

Is the Moseic account of creation and cther details given in the 

above quotaticn confirmed in the Holy Quran? If they arc, how shceuld 
the “profene derision”® cf the Gncstics bs mot by the rationelistic 


Muslims? If, however, they are net supported by the Holy Quran, thon 
net the Gnestics justly dsride thsm? 


answer; The Guran newhsre says that Eve was born cut 
cf ar ot £dem. In fact it mak¢és no mention of eat ell. ALi it 
Says is that God created Adem, i.e. man, end of the same species He 


ercated his matc. Nor is there any mention of ths speaking or even a 
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dumb serpent or of the Gerden of Edson. The condemnetion that man 
must be born in sin is also against Islam, ecccording to which every 
child on the face of the earth is born a Muslim, i.s.s, it comss with 
a pure, sinless nature. The Gurenic version of creation and the fall 
cf Adam is perfectly scientific end natural. It doss not sey thet 
Gcad werked for six days to crsate the world and being tired tock rest 
on the seventh. It says that God creatcd the world in six stsges, 
referring to the six stages of evolution = the electrons, the atoms, 
the minerels, the vegetables, the animals, end human beings. There 
is no mention of the 7th day. After the creation, it is said, God 


. kept the reins of the Universe in His cwn hands, contrclling, 


guiding and dirccting its course. This is what ths passage means. 
It is a refutation of cns of the philoscphic theories thet God is 
like a watch-maker and this universe liks &@ watch. Having once 
created and wo'md it up, like a watch it must gc con running its course 
till an eppointed hour, thé watch-maker having no more to do with it 
now. The Quran refutes this vicw and says that having created the 
world, God's power is thsre every moment to maintain and run the 
machinery. Then, ths Guren alse mentions 4 garden and a tres - but 
not the Gerdsn cf Bden or any particular trse. The garden is this 
very werld whersin men was placed. Hs was allcwsd tc help himself 
frecly to whatever he liked. Hse was hcwever told not tc touch ono 
tree - the tres cf sin. Man, however, did tcuch the forbiddon tree 
end sin robbed him cf the Paradise this werldly life wes meant to 


be. This is the "fall" of Adem in Islam. It was, hcwever, not to bo 


en eéternel fall. Tc rogain this paradiss lost, he was vcuchsated 
Divine guidence through His prcphets. Thus the Gnestics will cnly- 
make asses of themsslves should they laugh at this beautiful way of 
describing reelitics sc subtle as creaticn, fall and so fcrth. 3 


Q. Later on Gibbon explains the position cf the fathers of the 


Christian Church, regards the subject of the derision cf the 


Gnostics, in the follcwing wcrds: 


"The most learned cf the fathers, by a very singuler ccondeéscen- 
sion have imprudently admitted the scphistry cf the Gnostics. 


Acknowlcdging that the literal sense is repugnant to every principle 


of faith es well es reason, they deem themselves securs and 
invulnerable behind the ample veil of allegory, which they cersfully 
spread over every tender pert cf the Mosaic dispensation." 


If the "Mosaic dispensation" is ssccndcd in the Hcly Bceok of 
Islam, then dco the Muslim theologians specially cf the Ahmadi School 
who are given to explain away doubtful and recondite verses in the 
Holy Quran in terms of metaphor asre: with the Christian fethers 
in spreading the "ample veil cf allegory" ovsr the abcve dstails of the 
Mcsaic Dispensation, dsridcd by the Gnostics? If not, do they ac- 
knowledge the literal truth thereof? 


_Ahmediyya answers The "Mosaic Dispensaticn" is no doubt 
confirmed by Islam but not every detail of the Bible. As explained 
above the Quranic description is substantially different from the 
Biblical ecccunt. Sc the questicn of a "veil® doeg not srise. The 
Quren tec, no doubt, mekes use of allegory and this is properly 
6xplainec, not "expleined ewey" as you put it, by scholers. Where 
is the herm in it? Allegcry is e reccognizcd form cf specch and all 
subtle and higher thoughts ere mostly expressc.4 in the form of allegcry. 
The Quran itself recognises it when it says that there are in it 
verses which eré the basic principles of the Bock, while ther3 ars 
cthers which are “mutashsbihet” i.e., allegcrical. The latter, the 
Quran leys down, must be explainsd in ths light of ths formsr end 
those whe can do so ers complimented 2s "well-grcund:4 in knowlsdigeo". 
So there is no herm sither in the use cr in ths explanetion of 
allegorical form cf specch. 
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Dete cf Men's Creation. 


@. Is there any record dictating the snd time when Adam 
and Eve came to the earth? 


Q. Some believe that Adem was ersated 5000 years before Christ. 
eS there anything in the Bible to prove this? 


A. (condensed from long erticle). Thors is nc matsrial in the 
Bible fcr deciding the age cf man. Ths Bible is for spiritual 


truth. Concludes with some explenation cf goolcgy and the scientific 
view of the age of man. , 


"In the Imege of Goa" 


What is meant by "God ercated men aftcr His own image"? 


&. God has endowed man with e moral ani spiritual nature so 
that he is capable of living in true fellowship with Him. 


Q. I find that Gcad made man in His cwn images. Hes He any 
personal appeesrsnce? If sc, what does it imply? 


A. Th: werd "image" has not necessarily anything to do with 
cutward form cr eppesrence. Mean is like Gci. But remember that to 
be like Gea Aces net mean tc be entirely and in ell respects like God. 


Mele and Femele. 


ff, In verse 25, chap. i of Genesis, we find that God created 
man snd woman et one and the same tims. Azein in vstse 21 chap. ii. 
Gcd made woman from the ribs cf man. = cf the views em I to 
accept as trues? 


&. Gen. i. 27 pels 23) runs thus:- "So Gcd ercatsd men in His 
cwn im-gc, in the image of Gcd creatsi He him; male and fomals 


crcatcd He them." It is not impliga that male end female wers 
ercated at the same time. 


° "This is ncw bone of my bonss and flesh of my flesh; sho 
Shall beé called Woman, becauss she was taken cut of Man"? 


(ch.ii. Vv. 23) Ploase explain it clearly. 


&. Mén and Women ers cf cné fltish, but which wes the criginal 

scx scioncse knews nct. Genssis teaches that the male cams first. 
"O men; fear your Lord, whe heth cr- ated you cf on: men 

(nafs-scul) anc cf him crezt:d his wif., ana frem thess twain heth 
spread abroad sc many men ani women." (The women; 1). 

Dees it meen that in th: beginning there was cnly cne men (Adam) 
anc frcm him was ervcat.d his wife? If sc, it is clear that a orcther 
must have bein merried te his real sister cr slse thers was ne 


alternative. Hcw is it that Gcd cnes legaliz:d this rélaticnship 
and has fcrbidien it 


dhme diyys Answer; The wore 'nefs' in the virse in questicn 

Signifies, accecrding tc best authcritiss, nct 'scul' cr 'man' but 
"kind and ‘type’. The purpesé6 is net re tc ccseribs ths histcry 

cf orsaticn but tc point cut the unity cf the whcle human réc3 in its 
fundamsntal neturs end tendenciss and to shcw the elese affinity that 
obtains between the natures <f the twe sexes. Ths Quran as a 
Spiritual guide takes the things as thsy are in th: nature snd compc- 
Siticn cf man and thin the lews thet immutzbly werking 

in them. We shculd nct unnecsssarily expect from it any decision 
about prcblems that ers whclly unecnnect:d with the moral and 
spiritual affairs cf mankind end thet privide fields for ths play 

of human intellect end speculaticn, but fcr which th- whcle human 
world wculd at cnce lapses into insrtia end stagnaticn. 
4s r: -gards the sancticn of marriage smong ths childrin of the 
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suppesed first created pair, firstly ws can as conveniscntly assume 
thet the first crcaticn ccnsisted cf several pairs of men instead 
cf one. Then there will be nc further difficulty in the way. 
Sccondly, supposing as the general belicf gces that eat first 
only one men and oné women was creat-d and not more, it dces not 
matter if ih the simple state of the humen scciety a certain 
allowence had been given, which was to be withheld latsr cn ani held 
in abhcorrenes by the more advenced and complicstsed sccisty after 
agcs. But the easiest scluticn lies in thinking,anc this is 
te reason, that the supposed first creatcd pair and thcir descsndants 
up to scme gcneraticns hadi, in thet primitive stags, no définite 
social conscicusness, nct to spséak cf any mcral consciousness what- 
soever. Boing sc, they cculd have ne idtca even of e marriage tio at 
that timo. Sc in that stage if they 2iad nct fcllow the laws, which 
we new fclicw concsrning sexual relations, it was not, svidently, 
cn the ercund cf any revealed law of God but because they wzrs then 
guided scloly by the brutish instinct and had ne ccnscicusness of 
what they were Gcing. 


 €. Hew is it that nc child wes born tc Adam and Eve befcrs 
their fall? | 


Answcor. Adam and Eve were nct twe voritable human 
beings in flesh and bicod. 


€. Is it true that there existed a beng insicc the human 
crgan befcre the fll of Adam and Evs, and that it removed after 
thoir fell by Gabriel, just tc facilitate an sasy intercourse? 


Fer we find indclible treces dcwn to the present day cf such sn 
opéeraticn, | 


Ahmadiyya 4nswsr. We have no knowleage. The Quran docs nct 
say thers wis eny such bone. 
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EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESID 
CENTRAL LITERATURE committed 
FOR MOSLEMS NAR 2 1975 


(Though al Mastin lands this committee promotes co-operation in making | | 
and distributing | Christian literature. In the Near East it acts as the Literature Committee’ ~ 


EDITORIAL SECRETARY: — 
Miss C. E. Padwick, 


Lettor 


3ist January, 1935. 
Dear Member of Central Literature Committee, 


We have received news from the Near Bast Christian Council 


office in Beyrout that there is to be a mecsting of the Council on 


April 2 - 5, and that one of those days will bs devoted to a mecting 


of the Central Literature Committce. The mecting is to be held in 


Beyrout from motives of economy, as that is very central for the area 
of the Council, and this year all delsgates will havs to pay their 


own expenses or havo them paid by their local bodies. 


- You will see that ths meeting is likely, under these circum- 


stances, to be a small one, but it will be a very crucial ons, as it 


has the task of dsciding whether the Ncar Kast Christian Council can 
continue to live, and whethcr the Central Litoraturs Committce can 
continue to live. We have never had a meeting of the Central Liter- 
ature Committeé which has not been rich end fruitful, and even under 
these rather hard circumstances - so familiar to most of us now in © 
the ordinary lifs of our missions - we béliscvs that God will give us 
a@ very rich and fruitful time together. 


It will depend partly on the hclp that all of you can send, 
for fewer of us can get together, and therefore we shall depend more 
than ever on our correspondents. May we ask you to send in to Cairo, 
as soon as possible, some report matsrial that will let us sec how 
literature work is faring in your part of the world in these days 
that are hard for us all. We should likes particularly to know how 
you manage to get literature circulated and what your new plans and 
publications have been; and how you have managed to financs these, 


when wG none of us have any money for publication and yet miraculously 


our little books come out. 


One of the gercst initcrests of our mectings in past years 
has been the exhibit of the books published for Moslems in all the 
different areas. I know this has been very fruitful - our friends 
pore over the exhibit and get news ideas for illustrations and covers 
and types of publication. It would bs sad if we had to go without 
this exhibit, but I don't think in the présent distress that I ought 
to take heavy luggage. from Cairo up to Beyrout. I am therefore 
going to ask you each one if you will be so very good as to help to 
make this exhibit, by posting to me, c/o Mrs. Conyers Baker, American 


-. Mission, Beyrout, Syria, the new publications usé6da in Moslem work in 
your ares since May 1933. If you ars &ll so good 2s to bear the 


expense of sending 1 parcel to Beyrout, I feel sure we can heave 4 
fine show. 
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: There is another show which I should very much like to 
have, and which perhaps you would help us with. I wrote to you in 
August last to tell you that we were trying to make, for the benefit 
of all missionary students of Islam and publishers of missionary 
books, a collection of photographs of Moslem life, worship, mosqueés, 
antiquities, art, etc. to be housed in Jerusalem, whore it will be 
visited by people from all over the world at the Newman School of 
Missions. Already I hear that Dr. Titus has sent a splendid begin- 
ning for this collection to Jerusalem. I focel sure that many more 
of you are going to lend a hand, whether with amatcur photographs 
or a photograph out of a shop. It would be délightful if you could 
post these also to me at Beyrout, and before delivering them over 
to Jerusalem, the missionaries of the Near Bast Christian Council 
could heave ths great interest of studying them. 


The material for Beyrout should reach the offices there 

by the end of March, and if a fow days 6arliscr, so much the better. 
The material that you send here, in the way of reports, should reach 
us just as soon as ever you can send it off, for it is an intense 
help to us to get it in carly, and also it is far better studied if 
our members can sce it before the mesting. I should really have 
written to you carlier for this. : as 


Please feel absolutely free to suggest to the Commit tee 
some of the themes that we ought to be taking up. We shall have 
before us reports on Plays and their use as an evangelistic force in 
Moslem lands; on French books suitable for use in mission work; and 
on the place of literatures in the lives of those who coms to Christ 
from Islam. But thers are many other points which you may like to 
sugecst. There may be Moslem objections to which you feel that no 
really good Christian answer is yet available in print; or Moslem 
misconceptions that you think literature is needed to remove; or 
some aspects of Qur Lord's character, or of the Christian faith and 
life, which you think have not come home at all to Moslem hearts and 
minds and on which you went something written. You will make the 
mesting fruitful if you will pour out your suggestions in letters. 


Again, there may be groups of Moslems, or languages read 
by Moslems in which you spécially want to see a new development of 
literature. Put down your hopes and dreams and desires and prayers: 
and don't forget to send us subjects that you would like us to pray 
over together. It would be good if we could remember our wholé 
circle when we ere gathered together at Beyrout. | 


Yours sincorely, 
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Cables & Telegrams : Literature, Cairo 
Telephone : 43468, 


CENTRAL LITERATURE COMMITTEE 
FOR MOSLEMS 


( Through correspondents in all Muslim lands this committee promotes co-operation in making 
and distributing Christian literature. In the Near East it acts as the Literature Committee 
of the Near East Christian Council) 
EDITORIAL SECRETARY : 


Miss C. E. Padwick, 


C. M. S. Buildings, Boulac, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


Letter No. Ge 
Sist January, 1935. 


Dear Member of Central Literature Committee, 


You will remember that in a recent budget we sént you 
rz} story, vouched for by the Swedish Mission, about a martyrdom 
in Turkestan. From India comes & request that we shali rogard 
this story as sacred, and shall not put it into any form of print, 
because the fricnds who writs to us from Indie fcel that its 
circulation in printed form might endanger the future of these 
young men's work in Turkestan. 


| The life of Mathilde Wrede, of which we sent you a 
specimen, has becn a book that has gone home to hearts in the 
Near Hest in &@ quite remarkable way. The same author has now 
préparécd a play on the life story of her hsroine, and we think 
you will like to sce a couple of scoencs. The play reads very 
well, and in countrics where this form of litcrature is popular, 
it might be printed for reading; or, of course, it might be used 
for dramatic representation. We have the completc manuscript 
and can let anyones sce it who, having read these scenes, thinks 
that the wholc manuscript might be of use in his part of the 
world. 


The Rev. J. Elder of Persia, from whom we have had 
several much sppreciatéed papers reczntly, has now sent us one 
entitled "Can a Reasonable Man haves Faith?" We shall be very 
giad to know whethcr it meets ths inate of young men outside 
Fersie. 


Our last enclosuré is another set of Moslem questions - 
this time on "The Old Tcstament: its naturs and message”. 


Yours sincerely, 
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DIVINING ROD 


ACT I 


scene I 


Scene: A small bedroom in the house of Baron Wrede, Governor of 
the District of Vasa in Finland. The room is newly done up and 
Turnisned with a very simple suite in white-painted wood. 


Phar s enters Baron Wrede, bringing in his daughter Mathilda, 
a school-girl of sixtecn with her hair in plaits. She is in 
out-door dress, for she has this moment arrived home from boarding 
school. 


a 


Baron Wrede: Here you are, my child. Here is the surprise. 


Mathilda: (stopping in delight): Oh Daddy! How lovely! Is this all 
or me? 


Baron: Yes, it's all yours. Now you are home for. good I want you to 
have a nice place of your own. 


Mathilda; Oh Daddy! It's glorious enough to be home anyway, but this 


is too much! (Hugging him) I can't tell you how.I wanted to get 
home. I've been counting thé days ever since term began, waking 
up every morning and thinking, "It's only so many days till I gO 
home for good." I can hardly believe it's really happened at last. 


Baron: Dear me, pussy! What a revelation. I thought you were happy 
enough at school. \ 


Mathilda: For a place that isn't home it wasn't too bad. But there's 
nothing liks home... (taking her hat off)... Oh dear! What a 
rolief to get to a place where people have some sense. You've 
no idea, Daddy, what idiots girls are. 


Baron; (teasing): Haven't I? 


Mathilda; (serious and vchement); No, you can't have an idea. You'd 
never believe if I told you. Why, they even objected to Alexis. 


Baron: Who's Alexis? 


Mathilda: I've got him here. I knew he'd be lonely if I left him 
béGhind. She rumages in her pocket and brings out a lizard, 
ietting it lie on her hand for her father to sce.) Theres, isn't 

ho @ darling? Fancy béing scarcd of a lizard! 


| Baron: He's 2 bit - unusual, don't you think, daughter? Not quite the 


of “thing one expects to find in a young 


‘Wothilae: Just tickle him, Daddy, he loves it. 


Basan: Let! s see you do it... What did your: say te: him? 
Oh; they were all right. They had some sense, the 


head. She liked Alexis, and shs was quits decent about my : 
Squirrel tec, and the little cat. She is keoping t hem both now. 


Barons are. you. ‘planning to kecp 2 ‘daughter , as well as a 


‘A woodman brought in. the squirrel with a broken lég. 


farm with & large stable? Where aid you get all those animals? 


oon hurt by some stons-throwing beys. Boys are beasts. I 

found some cf them worrying the pocr trem 
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Baron: You took it from them. I see. And had they nothing to say? 


Mathilda: I think they were too surpriscd to say anything. You see, 
T just sailed in, picked up the cat and bolted; I was half-way 
up the strest before they knew what had happened. Really, the 
cat gave me more treuble than the boys. It didn't understand all 
at ence that I was 4 friend, and so it went on biting 4nd scratch- 
ing. But I knew if I let go the boys would get it, so I just 
hung on till I got back to the girls... I think Alexis is shy in 
& new place. I'd better put him away. (She slips him back into 
her pocket, ) 


Barcn: Well, my dear, ycu can have 2ll the animals you want hora. Deo 
a ycu know, I think your pony kncws that you are sxpected back. 
You'd better pay him a-visit soon. 


Mathilda: Oh I will! My dear old Star! I'll run down the minute I'm 
tidy. I'll catch it if I go down with my hair like this. 


Baron: I'll leave you then, sweotheart. I think I'm almcst as glad 
tc have you home as you are tc come. 


Mathilda: (hugging him again): Oh Daddy! ccming home is lcvely, but 
ecming hcme to ycu is bost of all. And I can never thank you 


encugh for my pretty rocm. I had no idéa you cceuld get such nice 
things in Vesa. 


Baron: You can't as a rule. But eas it heppens, there's a man in the 
jail now who is 2 highly skilled carpenter. So I gave the ordcr 
to the jail and, as you sec, they made a very good job of it.. 


(All the light dios out cf Mathilda's faco and there is an 
-apprcciable pause before shs speaks agsin. ) 


Mathilda: Were thes things made in jail? 


Baron; Yos... Why, my child, what's tho matter? 


Mathilda: Poor man. It was rather hard, don't ycu think, to have to 
| make pretty things when he wos shut up inside those high walls? 


Bercn: Not a bit, Mathilda. It gave him pleasure. Believe me, he 
| was much happier cn a job like this than on the usual jail work. 
I told him tco that it was for my youngest daughter, and he said 
he had a daughter tec, and that he would work with all tho better 


heart for the young baroness. So ycu sec, it was a good thing 
fer him, and yeu will be able tc feel his plessurs when you use 
the things. 


Mathilda: (subdued): I'll try... Oh Daddy, it's not the things. I 


iike them awfully, but I simply can't bear to think of the jail, 
you know I can't. 


Baron; You don't have to think of the jail, only of one scallywag made 
happier by making your furniture. Come, Mathilda, or I'll be 
agreeing too heartily with your views on girls. There's one girl 
who secms to me a bit of an idiot at this moment. 


Mathilda; (turning to him impulsively): Oh Daddy! How horrid I am! 
And it's such a lovely surprise. I will like the things, indeed 


I wili! And I can never thank you enough for thinking of me. 
(She kisses him.) 


Baron: (returning the kiss): Hurry up, then, and come down. 


(He goes, Mathilda waving to him gaily until hé disappears. Then 
her troubled brooding rcturns and she goss slowly round the room, 


running hor hand over tho various articles. She passes along the 
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bed, thumping it softly, with an emphatio on the 
pillow. ) 


Mathilda: Made in Meade in jail! 
ACT I 


ocene 2. 


eB | Seene: The same. The only person in the room is the convict 

{ Karl Jansen, in chains. He is knescling on the floor, mending 

3 | the lock of the door. He has got the door almost clossd, when 
thore is a sound of running footstcps in the corridor and 
Mathilda bursts in, nearly knocking him over. She is now nine- 
tecn, and has her heir up. 


Mathilda: (stopping short in embarrassmont): Oh! I'm so sorry! I 
didn't know there was anyone here? Are you hurt? 


Jansen: (picking himself up): Nothing to mention, Miss. 


(At sight of his chains Mathilda turns crimson. She staras, | 
checks herself, and in horrible confusion turns to leave the room.) 


Mathilda; Oh!... I'm efreid I'm only in your way. (She rushes out 
again. ) 


(Jansen looks down at his chains, end shakes them, then rcturns 
to his work, handling his tools with rcpréssed fury. ) 


Jensen; No more jobs in gentry's houscs for me: Even 4 good dinner 
don't make up for frightening everyone into fits... like as if I 
wes a gavage dog chained up for fear he'll bite... Get on with |. 
this, Karl, and gst soe to the Jail... at least thers you ain't 
blooming circus. 


A maid (appearing at the Yeur dinner's ready. 
Jansen: I'll be a few minutes yet. 


Maid: Then you can find your own way down. Turn to your right, and 
the service stairs are at the end of the corridor. 


Jansen: All right, Miss. 
(The girl goes and he gets on with the job. He is at the last 


screws and has the door wide open, when Mathilda reappears With a 
cup of stsaming coffee in her hand. ) 


Mathilda: (shyly): Would you care for some coffec? I've brought you 
some. | | 


Jansen; You bet, Miss. Specially from you. (He scrambles to his fect 
and accepts the cup which she is offering. ) 


Mathilda: I didn't know how much sugar you like, so I put some lumps 
in the seucer. 


Jansen; (dropping lumps into the cup): I don't see Sugar overy day, 
iss, so if you'll ¢xcuse me I'll just take the lot. 


Mathilde: Oh, do. Is it enough? Shall I got you some more? 


Jansen; Don't trouble, Miss, please. This is a fair treat. 


(He begins to drink the coffee. Mathilda stands watching hin, 
visibly racking her brains for something to say.) 
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ay Mathilda: Oh, how silly of me to keep you standing ie you have been 
_ at work all the morning. Do sit down. Thsré's a chair. 


Jansén: Thanks, Miss, but I'm quite comfortable. 
Mathilda: Well, I'm not. and I can't sit unless you do. Do sit down. 


Jansen: If you're sure you won't think it a liberty for 4 chap like me 
to take a seat in a young lady's bedroom. 


Mathilda: But you are my guest. I invits you to sit down. Please do. 


Jansen: (sitting gingerly on tho etic of a chair ) - Well, thank you, 
iss. I'll not deny it's a bit of a relief. 


(Mathilda also sits down.) 


Mathilda: I suppose you start work very early? 


Jansen: They wake us at six. 


Mathilda; And then you had a long walk coming here. 


Jansen: Oh, but that's a treat, Miss. I hadn't seen trees this long 
while. If the walk had been longer it'd have suited me fine. 


Mathilda: No trees: Is there no view from your - room? 


haa Jansen; No. For one thing, the window's too high up, and for another, 

, if you do climb up there's nothing to seé but the yard. Oh! (his 
face lights up) I forgot to mention, Miss, but there is something 
growing in the yard. One of the chaps in my dormitory spotted it 
one day, and we've climbed up to have a look every day since, for 
fcar it should get trodden on and killed. But I think everyone 
who walks across the yard must be avoiding it on.purposc, the one 
little bit of grecn thers, and now it's growing up, and me and one 
of the fellows has a bet on as to what colour the flower is going 
to be. I say blue and hs says yellow. Mind you, I think he's 
right, but I betted azainst him just to please him. 


Mathilda: (bewildered): I don't think I quite understand. 


Jansen: (now at his ease): It's like this. Conrad - that's the chap 
I've got the bet on with - has a nasty cough, and between you and 
me, he ain't long for this world. If it was just a case of getting 
eway from jail I'd say he was lucky, but he has a wife, and so, you 
sec, the rest of us do what we can to keep him from thinking too 
‘much. The bet wes my little idea; it's wonderful what a lot you 
can find to say about a little thing like that, and the other 
fellows play up fine and chip him about how he! s going to loge, and 
so between us we kecp his mind off things that worrying won't mend. 


Mathilda: How much longer will he be - there? I might see if my father 
could get him sent home soonocr. 


Jansen: It's like you to think of it, Miss. But you sec, he's got two 
more yeers to go, and he ain't one of thesc quiet chaps that give 
no trouble and get eff some cf their time. A fair dust he's had 
with the warders now and again, and though everyone kncews Paron 


Wrede has a kind heart, he don't alter the laws just to suit folks. 
He's a just man. | 


Mathilda: You know my father? 


Jansen: Same as all Vasa District knows hin. Must be the luckiest dis~- 
trict in the Russian Empire... It was him as sentenced me. 


Mathilda: QOh!... What had you done? 


Jansen: Don't ask, Miss. MThere's things not fit for youmg ladies to 
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know. But he's a just man, the Governor. 11 of us think the 
world of him. 


Mathilda: How much longor?.... 


Jansen: Anothsr ten months or so... I ain't beginning to think of it 
yet, though. It only makes a chap fretty and likely to fall out 
with the warders. I go on a day at a time and takes things ag 
they come. | 


Mathilda: What will you do when you come out? Are you a locksmith? 


Jansen: (with reserve): I know a thing or two about locks. Dessay I'll 
put my knowledge to use, Miss. It's too carly to make plans ye. 


Mathilda: (after a thoughtful pause, she leans towards him confident- 
ially): I want to ask you a question. What is your name? 


Jansen? Well then, Jansen, do you find it easy to take things 4s — 


they come? It is what we aro commanded to do in the Gospels. 
But you know, though I know we are 211 safe in the love of God, I 
can't break mysclf of wanting to know what comes next. How do 
you manage to take no thought for the morrow? Do you tell your- 
sclf that God loves you and that thercfore of courses sit ein 
will work out all right? 


Jansén:; I don't know as I do, Miss. It hadn't struck me that way 
somohew. | | 


Mathilda; Well, it's the best idea I've found yet. Do tell me how you 
menage. If we exchange ideas perhaps we shall help each other. — 


Jansen: Well, Miss, thank you. I don't know es I've anything much to 
suggest. i just step thinking, kind cf... make my mind a blank, 
if ycu know what I mean... and go on with whet's cn hands | 


Methilda: Oh!... I wonder if I can manage that way sometimes. I must 
sec. will yeu try my wey somstimes toc? 


Jansen: I don't sgéco what gecd it'd be, Miss. There ain't much sense — 
in telling myself that Ged lcves me. He don't. How could He? 


Mathilda: Ch Jansen! But He loves everybcdy! He is love. 


Jansen: Course He loves a young lady like you. How could He help it? 
But you don't know what sort of a men I am, Miss, or you wouldn't 
sit talking to me like that. God knows whet I am, and so of 
course He won't have nothing to do with me. Why should He? 


Mathilda: Oh Jansen! But it was for you Christ died! It was for you 
He came down from heaven end lived a hard life and died that 
bitter death! He couldn't have done that if He didn't love you, 
you know. There's nobody He doesn't love. 


Jansen; There's lots, Miss. There's all us chaps up at the jail. 


Mathilda: Qh, no, no! That only means that they've never seen the 
tlove of God! If only they could see it, they would know at once 
it wes for them. Indeed, Jansen, it is for everyone, for all 
your friends, for ycu... I saw it onec... the day that travelling 
preacher camo to Vasa... I dcn’t know what he suid, it was his 
tcxt that cpensd the heavens for me... "God so loved the world, 
that He gave His cnly begotten son"... I shall never forget i , 
Scme dark curtain was torn away in my mind and I saw the love of 
God... sc utterly pure... sc utterly against all evil... and yet 
s¢ tender, sc pationt, that it will wait to burn up every stain, 
cvery sin, and make the whcle earth es pure ss itself. I saw the 
love of Goda... at work all through the earth... in every human 
life... cleansing, purifying, strengthening... drawing men home to 
Ged. And the cnes He loves best are the ones who need Him most, 
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like you and your friends, Jensen. You must believe me. 


Jansen: It ain't sasy tc believe, Miss. Porhaps if you was to come 
| and say it over to me « fow times I might get the hang of it... 
It's kind cf tco gocd to be true. 


Mathilda: It's good encugh to be true, Jansen, that's what you mean. 
Hew could anything unworthy and ‘pase bc good cnough to be true? 
Nc, what is truc must also be gecd, the highest purest good, Love 
itself, God Himsclf. 


vansen; I can't take it sll in, Miss. It's 4 néw notion te me... 
Cculdn't you ccme up tc ths jail sometime? They let us have 
visiters cn Sunday now and again. I'd like to hear you say it 
again, and so wculd some cf the other fsllows, I'll be bound. 
Maybe if ycu was to explain it tc us 2 few times we'd f66l we'd 
got a grip cn it. 


Mathilda: I'll come. I'll come next Sunday. Whe shall I ask for? 
are ycu the only Jansén? 


Jansen: Bettor give my numb er , Miss, numb6ér cighty-fcur. 


Mathilda: Number cighty-four. I'll remember that. 


(Baron Wrede has ccme to the docr-and has besn watching thom for 
a fow moments. Janscn is the first to see him.) 


Jansen: (springing tc his feet): His Excellency! 
Methilda: Oh Daddy! 


Baron: (to Jansen); Did the servants not call you te dinner? 
Jansen: Oh yes, sir. But I hadn't quite finished hers. 
Baron; You'd better go and cat it before it gots quite cold. 
Jansen; Yes-sir. ana thanks tc your Excellency. 
(He gces. Mathilda runs tc her father.) 
Baron: Well, gccsey? It wasn't sc dreadful after al11, was it? 
Methilda: Oh no. I am glad ycu made me come and talk to him. Ho's” 


such & nice men, Daddy, cone of the nicest I've ever met. ac 
kind and theughtful « 


bd 


eron:; You se6om to have learned a lot abcut him. 


Mathilda: Oh I have. He telked quite easily after tho first. He: 


told me about some of the men in the jail. And I'm going te 
se. him next Sunday. 


Bercn: Indeed ycu are net. It weuld be most unsuitable. What would 
pcople say? | 


Mathilda: As if thet mattcred, Daddy! and I do so want to go. Do 
you know, he said God didn't love him or any cf the chaps up at 


the jail. Oh, they can't be allowed to think that. I must go 
and tell them. 


Beron; My dear child, think of cur position. 


Mathilda; Daddy, if Christ had thought of His position, where should 
wé ell 
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Raron: ‘That is very true, Mathilda, and if you were older I should 
not object in the same way. But I do not think it at all a 
desirable thing for a young girl like — 


Mathilda: But I promised. 


Baron: You must keep ycur promise, of course. But it is a pity you 
: made it, and when you have kept it there must be no more. 


Mathilda: But if those men really think that God koebatt leve them? | 
ou (he turns away, much moved.)... Daddy, if God takes me up to the 
jail, don't you think He can lock after me there?... Say you 
won't decide right off. Think of the men. 


aron: I must also think cf you, gocsey. 


bd 


Mathilda: Well, think like this. Here am I with lots of Pde 2s to 
love mo, and everything to make mo happy all day. hore are 
they, with no cne to love them and nothing to bring them the least 
bit of happiness. Don't ycu think it's only fair if I share a 
bit of my love and my happiness with them? Please think like 
that, Daddy. I'm sure you will if yeu go on leng enough. 


Beron: It seems tc me mere a matter of if you talk cn long onough, 
daughter. All right, I'll think it cver. But I doen't promise 
to think in any special way. Understand? ws) 


Mathilda: Oh yes, Daddy, I understand. Thank you SVGr SO... Oh, I 


knew what you'll decide. Yeu can't think it all over and decide 
any other way. 


Baron: Well, we'll séc. Give me a kiss, gccosey, and ceme along down 
to ycur lunch. | 


(Curtain) 
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CAN A REASONABLS MAN HAVS FAITH 7? 


The Rev. J. Blder 


"Without faith it is impossible to please him, for he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of. 
them that diligently seek him." (Hebrews 11:6) 


Useless Faith 


There are many who think that the age of faith has passed for 
ever. The Middle Ages, they feel, were the days of faith. But now 
we are in the twentieth century, the age of knowledge. Faith, they 
reason, was necessary and may have been useful when men did not know, 
but now that science has come we have no more need of faith. We are 
in a position to tase our conduct on knowledge rather than on. Seren. 
We can te Sure where our fathers only guessed. 


And certainly this is true of some sorte of what is called faith. 
To some people faith means believing whatsver one is told by his 
superiors without questioning as to whether it be true. It is not 
thinking, but as it were a substitute for thinking. As one small boy 
phrased it when asking the meaning of faith, "Faith is believing what 
you know isn't so." And if that is what faith means, certainly ths 
world can get along very well without it. Faith becomes merely a 
soothing drug, an opiate for the people as some of the Russians believe, — 
taking the place of the clear thinking and honest investigation that 
is needed to mest the problems of to-day. 


Another sort of faith is that which makes of faith a substitute 
for. action. There are those who feel that they are going to be saved 
tecause they believe in God or in the one true and final prophet, 
guite regardless of the way in which they behave. They feel that such 
elementary virtues as truth, unselfishness and purity are minor con- 
siderations, that by virtue of the creed which they can repeat, or the 
book which they have accepted, God is obliged to give them their 
reward in heaven. James has a very fine word to say to such people. 
"Thou believest that there is one God? Thou doest well; the devils 
also believe and tremble... O vain man, faith without works is dead." 
And the more quickly such useless faith disappears from the earth, the 
— the world will be, and the better. 


Effective Faith 


But with Jesus we find that Faith is guite another thing.» 
faith with him is a means for getting difficult tasks Phy I 
it is by faith that he stands before a paralytic unable to move for 
thirty-eight long years, and says to him: "Rise, take up thy bed and 
walk", and the man is cured. It is by faith that he rises from sleep 
in the storm-tossed boat on the Sea of Galilee, and says "Peace, be 
still", and the wind and the waves obey him. It is by faith that he 
assures the sinful but repentant woman, "Thy sins are forgiven", and 
she goes out assured of her salvation. It is by faith that he sends 
forth his little band of Jewish fishermen to conquer the world for him. 


So, too, with his disciples. In Hebrews 1] we read an account 
of the great deeds men of faith have accomplished. "Who thru faith 
Subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, out of weakness were 

made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of 
aliens." Now if this be faith, then we do desperately need it. So 
far from being useless, it is the most needed thing in the world to-day. 
So far from heing an opiate, it is a consuming fire. 
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Yet in spite of this obvious fact, that faith does lead to 

great deeds, there are many who to-day distrust and despise it. 
Valuable as faith may be, theyreason, knowledge is much safer. The 
difference, in & word, seéms to them to be this, that the man of faith 


guesses, while the man of science knows. And a certainty is a safer 
foundation for life than any guess can be. 


Is Science opposed to Faith? 


But dees the man of science know, or does he also guess?  Cer- 
tainly science has proved many valuable things, but before we reject 
faith in religion, let us make sure we are not going to accept another 
faith as science. And when we ask the greatest scientists to-day 
whether the foundation of their knowledge is a proven certainty, we 
find that they must answer, No, it is not. I suppose there is no 
scientist in the world to-day more famous, and rightly so, than the 
great German Jew, H#instein. So difficult and intricate are his 
writings that only a very few of the cleverest men in thé world can 
understand even what they mean. A few years ago there wsre said to 

be but thirteen scientists in the world who could even understand his 
teaching. Some people raised the question as to whether these were 
the thirteen greatest scientists or the thirteen greatest liars! 

But whatever may be the facts in the matter, no one questions that 
Hinstein leads the world to-day in his articular branch of science. 

And what is it that has made him so distinguished? It is the Hinstein 
Theory which he has evolved, his explanation of the way in which the 
world is made, And what is a theory? It is a guess, an intellectual 
guess to be sure, but a guess pure and simple. The foundation of his 
greatness, and his greatest contribution to the world is a new brand 

of faith, a faith that may or may not be proven to be true. Nor is 
this condition peculiar to the science of astronomy. In physics, 

when we get down to the roots of things, we come to the electronic 
theory, the guess that electrons form the basis of all matter. When 
we study light, one of the commonest and most useful things in the 
world, we are confronted by two opposing theories, one that light is 
composed of waves passing thru the ether, the other that it is composed 
of little corpuscles flying thru srace. Which one right? 

one knows. It may be either, or neither. As the distinguished 
astronomer, Zddington, recently wrote, on three days of the week we 

use the wave theory of light, on the other three we use the corpuscular 
theory. In either case the foundation is a theory. 


Value Independent of Understanding 


And this further consideration is most important. In spits of 
the fact that we do not know, and that the foundation of all our 
knowledge is a theory or a faith, nevertheless we can make use of 
things that we do not fully understand, and indeed are compelled to do 
SO. Who of us, for example, really understands how our food is 
digested. We eat vegetables, and they are transformed into flesh, 
bones and blood. We cat meat, and attain the same result. W eat 
fruit or drink milk, and still the result is the same. We eat white 
food and get red blood and white bones. We eat green vegetables and 
the result is the same. We devour red meat and the result is unchang- 
ed. Now this, when we pause to reflect is quite unreasonable and 
Quite incomprehensible. And yet all these difficulties do not prevent 
us from eating, or growing fat and strong thru our food. And any one 
who should say, "I refuse to eat so long as I cannot understand how 
food is going to become flesh and blood and bone for me", any one who 
should say that would be quickly eliminated via the cemetery. 
Whether we like it or not, we are compelled to eat on the faith that 

somehow it will do us good. In fact, nearly all the actions of our 
lives are based on a faith in some one or something. We go to the 
doctor for medicine to cure our ills. He cannot prove, and neither 
can we that the medicine he gives us will surely cure. We have to 
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take it on faith. We wish to talk to a far-away friend and take up 
the telephone to do so. None of us, probably, understands how it is 
that the sound of our voices travelling with the speed of lightning 
reaches the man at the other end of the wire. And yet we pay our 
money and start the conversaticn on the faith that it will work. We 
wish to make @ journey, and climt into an automobile. But if any 
one should ask us to show how it is that the colorless liquid the 
chauffeur has poured into the benzine tank will carry us over hill and 
valley to our destination, we would be forced to admit that we cannot 


do so. Yet we believe that it will. We have faith. 3 


| And so we seé that anyone who says that science knows and faith 
in religion merely guesses, is simply ignorant of the facts. Not 


merely science, but the simplest, most necessary acts of our everyday 


life are all of them based on faith in soms one or somsthing. A 
faith that we can only partially prove. wor | 


The Faith of the Unbeliever 


But even so, some may object, "Granted that faith is needed in 
many things in life, granted that faith is at the basis of all science: 
still, the less faith the better. One does not need to have a relig- 
tous faith and I propose to get along without one. I do not believe 
there is a God, and I have at least frecd myself from the uncertain- 
ties of faith in that one respect." But has he? It is a fact that 
few have stopped to realize, that the atheist statement that thsére is 
no God is just as much a faith as the religious man's statement that 
there is. If it is impossible for a man of religion who was not 
rresent when the worlds were made to prove that they were made by God, . 
it is just as impossible for the atheist, who was not thers either, to 
prove that they were not made by God. And if it is a great assumption 
So say that all the stars and suns are the handiwork of one Creator, 
is it not an even greater assumption to say that they all just happened 
without any purpose or intelligent cause? ms 


Sonsider for a moment just one phase of creation, the existence 
of. i126 Now that there was a time when no life existed on this 
earth, no man of science will deny. Ahecording to practically all 
theories of the origin of the earth, it was originally a part of the 
sun. The temperature of the sun at its surface is about 10,000 degrees 
Yahrenkeit. No form of life exists on this earth that can stand a 
temperature higher than degrees Fahrenheit. So the utter impos- 
sibility of the existence of life on the sun, or on this earth when it 
first separated from the sun, is at once apparent. In addition to this 
theorstical argument, all investigations made in the rocks have shown 
that the oldest rocks are igneous, i.e. formed by fire, and have no © 
fossils in them. It is only hundreds of millions of years after, the 
cooling of the earth that any forms of life are found to have existed. 


If, then, living things have not always been on the earth, as we 
see they have not, whence did they come? Obviously either they have 
sprung into life spontaneously, or they have been created by a higher 
form of life, i.e. God. But can life originate spontaneously? 

There was a time when men thought so, and few questions have been 
argued about or investigated more thoroughly. And the last word of 
science to date, the final rcsult of all experiments, is a decided 
negative. Life cannot originate from any othcr source than life. 

One of the earliest experiments along this line had to do with the 
supposed generation of flies from meat. A certain scientist put some 
meat in a glass jar and found that, after a number of days, worms 
appeared in it. This, he announced to the world, proved that lite 
develops spontaneously from meat. But another scientist, by name of 
Redi, did not agree with his conclusions. For when he tried the same 
experiment. and sat to watch the jar, he noticed that flies kept coming 
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in and going out. Might it ak be, he thought, that flies lay eggs 
in the meat and that these in time turn to worms? So he tried the 
experiment over again, this time covering the top of the jar with 
screening so that the flies could not enter. He found that when this 
was done no worms at all appeared, even after weeks of waiting, that 


the source of these worms therefore was merely in the eggs. eee | the 
flies. 


Again, in the time of Fasteur, this same discussion was revived 
in regard to microbes. Many scientists believed that microbes , 
@eveloped spontaneously in a meat broth and gradually filled it with 


life. This belief Pasteur did not share, believing that microbes  «%: . 


~6drifted in on the dust particles in the air. So he tried two experi- 
ments. He half-filled two glass jars with a uweat broth, and then 
heated both of them to a temperature sufficient to kill all the 

microbes in the air over them, and then put stoppers into the mouths 

of the jars. But one of the stoppers he sealed in with sealing wax 

so that no air at all could enter; the other he closed simply with a 
cork. And when he came to examine the jars a few days later, he found 
that the sealed jar had no life whatsoever in it, while the other jar 
was simply teeming with life. - In this way, and thru thousands of 


Similar experiments, it has been conclusively shown that life always 
develovs from life, never spontaneously. 


And indeed this conviction, and the practices that result from it 
Lie at the basis of all modern surgery. The hands of the surgeon, 
his instruments, the bandages to be used, everything about the patient, 
is carefully sterilized, i.e. all the microbes are killed. The theory 
~s that once removed the microbes will not again come to life spontan- 
eéously. And experiment has shown that this theory is right. Whereas 
cefore this care was taken as many as 95 per cent of all operations 
were fatal, now rarely as many as 5 per cent are fatal. And these are 
usually fatal not because of the entrance of microbes into the system, 
cut because of other reasons. So that medical experience confirms 


the results of scientific investigations, that life always comes from 
Life. 


\ 


And consequently we see that, not only is the basis of the life 
of the atheist a faith, a faith in the spontaneous generation of life: 
but it is a faith that runs counter to all that science has been able 
‘o learn and demonstrate of the nature of the life on this planet. 
While the idea of the theist, that thers is a source of life that has 
gaused all the life that we see in the world is a faith to be sure, 


cut the faith that most nearly accords with the results of modern 
science. | 


fhe Test of Faith 


Now how shall one be sure that his faith is a reasonable one, 
and not merely a superstition? In what way can we distinguish 
between a false theory and a true one? The scientific method is a 
Simple one, and absolutely essential, and that is to test out the 
theory in experience. We believe that food is good and necessary | 
cecause experience has proven that it is. We believe that quinine is 
oeneficial for malaria sufferers because thousands, millions in fact, 
have been cured ty it. The Hinstein theory is teing tested every 
time there is an eclipse of the sun, by careful experiments trying to 
test whether the light from stars behind the sun is bent in the way 
Which Einstein says it should be. And so it is in religion. No 
matter how eloquent the book, no matter how holy the prophet may. seem, 
if his teachings do not work in actual practise then we cannot accept 
him. A faith must stand the test of life and experience or it is. not 
a faith but a superstition. 


So the real test of the Christian faith ig whether or not it 
really works. If it does not, no amount of argument or of insistence 
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on its value does any good, we must reject it. And right here, it 
seems to me, is where we find the foundations of the Christian faith 
the most solid. It does work. And I to-day believe that the 
Christian faith is true, not because it is written in the Holy Book 
much as I revere that book, not because my fathers accepted it and 
tell me it is true, but because I see that it does what it claims to do 
I believe that Christ is the Saviour of the world because I ses that , 


when given the opportunity, he does save those peoples and nations that 
ere willing to accept him. | 


My own ancestors, as it happens, were Scotch and Meglish. 
There were many thousands of years when they were not Christians, and 
were utter savages. During those centuries they made nc progress — 
whatsoever in the arts of civilization. Their religion was the basest 
sort of superstition imaginable. In order to tell the future, the 
priests would imprison a young maiden in a wicker baskst. Then thru 
the sides of the basket he would pierce her thru and thru with a sharp | | 
sword. The tlood would gush forth, and then by noting the direction | 
of the flow of blood the priest would pretend to read the will of the 
gods and predict the future. They vtelieved in the efficacy of sacri- 
fices, human sacrifices. They would build in honour of their gods 
great wicker frames, fifty feet high. Into these they would crowd 


their prisoners of war, a hundred at a time. Then they would stack _ 


wood about the idolS feet and burn the prisoners alive, as a living 
sacrifice to the god. This was their religion. As late as the | 
fourth century Jerome the historian, writing of the Scots, tells that | 
even tho they had an abundance of sheep, they much preferred human 

flesh, eating steaks cut from the flanks of their prisoners. and much 
preferring the female oreast as a special luxury. As one historian 

writes, "They were savages of the savagest, withcut temples to their 

gods, in perpetual and bloody warfare, untamed cannitals." 


And then civilization was brought to England and imposed upon 


them by the sword of Julius Caesar. Conquering England about sixty 


years tefore Christ, the Romans built their famous roads, strong forts, 
attractive cities. For nearly four hundred years they remained the 
masters of England. Then, meeting with danger and defeat at home, 
they were compelled to withdraw their troops from England. One 

would suppose that now,the blessings of civilization having besn 
tasted and the arts of civilization learned to a degree, the English 
would push on forward and become a great people. But not at all. 

More English arriving from Germany, the country was speedily over-run 
with them, and tho they inherited, as it were, a civilized cowntry, 

in a few short ycars they utterly reverted to barbarism. The forts 
“ell into ruins, the roads crumtled away and.were not repaired, and by 
the end of a century there was nothing to show that civilization had 
ever reached them. Indeed so famous did they become for their car- 
btarity and cruelty that men feared to land on Znglish shores. It 

was rumoured that the very mists of the land were laden with poisonous 
vapours, and was reported that the people of that land knew only two 
things, war and dissipation. 


But then, after three hundred years of darkness, a small party 
of thirty missionaries was sent to England to teach them Christianity. 
Well might people say that it was utterly useless, that those savages 
were cuite incapable of tecoming civilized, that they had had a high 
civilization presented to them and had utterly destroyed it. And 
indeed the missionaries themselves had no hope of success. When they 
reached the shores of France, so terrified were they at the thought of 
visiting those cannibal islands, that they stopped, sent tack messen- 
gers to the Fope at Rome, and begged him to release them from that 
task. The permission was refused, and so the party went on, thirty 
unarmed men to cenquer a nation of cannibals. And the marvel is ,that 
they succeeded where all the legions of Rome had failsd. The day of 
their arrival is the day when the modern history of Mmgland begins. 
The missionaries found a people with no schools, no books, not sven a 
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written alpharet, and as a basis for their evangelistic work founded 
all these things. Slowly ignorance, violence and superstition gave 
way before the light of the Gospel, until to-day that same land that 
was the by-word of the age for ignoranc: and vileness, has advanced to 
the front rank of the nations of the world. No one will maintain 
that Hngland to-day is perfect. And yet this is true, first that her 
defects are found in just those activities which are still opposed to 
the teachings of Christ, and second that the foundation for her great- 
ness and her progress was the introduction of the Gospel. — 


_ And how may we explain this marvellous result in transforming a 
savage race that civilization could not mould? Only two things are 
possible. Hither the belief that sent those early missionaries to 
England, the belief that Christ is the only Saviour of the world, was 
true or it was false. If it was false, then we have the unbdclievable 
phenomena that a marvellous and perfect fruit has been produced by 4a 
tree that is whclly false, whose rocts are lies. If it was true, 
then the rcsult is not only natural but inevitable. Accepting the 
Saviour of the world has saved the British people to a new life. 

Which faith is the more reasonable? 


Faith emong Savages 


And one néed not go back in history thirteen hundred years in 
ordscr to find miracles of this kind. They are being repeated in our 
own day and age. Many years ago the famous scientist Charles Darwin 
made a voyage to the South Seas, studying the plant life, men and 
animals that were found there. Among other things he was deeply ir- 
rressed ty the utter degradation and bestiality of the men inhabiting 
those islands. He found them so low in intelligence and charecter 
&s searcely to deserve the name of human, indeed he advanced the 
hypothesis that these men constitute a link between humanity and the 
animal kingdom, being ralf man and half teéast. And when, stirred ty 
the stories that he and others had trought back of the awful need of 
those people, a group of Christians in England formed a society for © 


sending the Gospel to them, Darwin had only ridiculs for the suggestion. 


it was simply atsurd, he felt, to endeavour to implant a religion so 
high and difficult as Christianity in the hearts of such men. The 
attempt was doomed to utter failure. Years passed, and in spite of 
the ridicule of this famous scicntist, the missionaries were sent out 
end started to teach. And with what result? Perhaps a story will 
illustrate better than anything else could the effect cf the Gospel on 
these needy people. - | | 


A traveller, coming back from the South Seés, writes to tell of 
his first day on one of those islands. He was intending to visit & 
fricnd of his, a merchant who for years had been in business theres — 
Ye errived on the island, as it happened, near sunsét, and, being 
shown the way to his friend's store, found it a fine large shop with 
211 sorts of goods laid out cn the counters. But, much to his sur- 
trrise, at the moment he arrived no one at all was in the store. 
Yeesling sure thet the proprietor had only stepped out for a moment, he 
sat down to wait. Night fell and still there were no signa of his 
friend. § He grew more and more amazed at such carelessness, particu- 
-arly as he saw thet a consideratle sum of money was lying on the desk 
where anyone who came in might help himself. Fearing that gome- 
sccident must have befallen his friend, he resolved to spend the night 
vhere and wstch the store for him. Early in the morning he rose, and 
~ooking out saw that his friend was coming toward the shop at a. 
~sisurely pace, apparently cuite unconcerned by the fact that his 
store might have been completely looted. He rushed out to meet hin, 
and after they had exchanged grectings, he began to rehuke his friena 
“or such carelessness, saying thet it was a lucky thing for him thet 
hed happened along, otherwise not a thing might have heen 
the shop. His friend heard hir through and only smiled. tyou did 


not nesd te worry," he said, "for there was no danger. Fvidently you © 
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have not heard that all these people ars Ghristians and there is not a 
thief on the island. I have no locks ct cll for my shop, but standing 


open in this way, my goods are perfectly safe. I have never had a 
thing stolen." 


And these were the people whom Darwin h2d considered quits incap- 
able of becoming civilized. Indeécd Darwin himself befors he died 
realized his mistake, and following a later trip to the land of Terre 
del Fuega, he sent 4 generous cheque to the missionary society for the 
Support of its work, saying that he felt all the more impressed with | 
their success es he had predicted failure from the start. And what is 
the explanation? These were the péecple who were thse most ignorant | 
end degraded idolaters in the world. It was their custom to kill all 
their own children after the second or third. Their fathers and 
mothers, growing old, were killed and eaten. They seemed completely 
lacking in conscience or humanity. And now they are among the 
cleanest, noblest peoples in the world. What is the explanation of 
this change? Is it an absurd mistake made ty & carpenter in Galilee 
two thousand years ago, or is it the result of their coming in touch 


with the Saviour of the world? It must be one or the other. Which 
is most reasonable? | 


Cause must be adequate to the Effect 


All knowledge to-day is founded on th3 conviction that there is 
& cause, and an adecuate cause for everything; that the world is a 
reasonable world, i.e. a world that can be understood by the mind of 
man if he thinks long enough and deeply enough. No explanation of 
én event is acceptable which is not adequate to explain an evsnt of such 
magnitude. Suppose for example, that we should come out of our houses 
tomorrow morning to find that the air is filled with smoks, so thick 
and black that the entire heaven is obscured and the light of the sun 
cannot penetrate. Suppose that we should leave the city by car and 
find that, not only over Teheran, but over the entire surrounding 
plain this thick smoke hangs like 4 blanket. Suppose that we should 
ride on to Kazvin, to Hamadan, and to Kasr-shereen, and ses that over 
all the heavens this same thick smoke has gathered. And then suppose 
we asked of some man what the cause of all this smoke is, and he should 
Sell us that the Kadkhoda of a certain village up on Zlvend has a lamp 
‘hat does not burn well, and that 211 this smoke comes from that lamp. 
Jould we for a moment accept such an explanation? We would maely 
augh at the absurdity of such a statement... And as it is in the 
physical world, so it is in the moral and spiritual. To account for 
She transformation of entire peoples, for the making over of the 
navits and characters, not merely of the people of England or of the 
~slands of the seas, but of the peoples of Germany, Norway, the 
tungles of Africa, the forests of America, of all of northern surope, 
of, in short, every people that has accepted Christ, demands an ade» 
quate reason. And to say that such marvellous results and so bene- 
®icial to all mankind, have flown from a baseless and false claim by 
« Jewish villager that he was the Saviour of the world, is the acme of 
wn-reason. If that is ths case, and boundless good flows from a 
Vile and polluted fountain of lies, then in truth the universs 1s 
anintelligible and we sre all living in a mad-house. Rather doeshow 
season sompel us to accept the only sensible explanation for such 


* 


résults, and thet is that the claims of Christ are true, that there is 
Sod and Father of us all, and He has sent us the Christ to save 
mankind from sin. 


Fruits of Individual Faith 


Ana as faith in God changes and blesses the nation, so it meets 
“he deepest needs of the heart of man. Countless men are ready BO 
testify that they never hed inner harmony and peace until they hac : 
found a faith in God. Faith, as nothing else, gives g man gonfidence 
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and peace and power in his every-day life. For men of faith have a 
confidence that others cannot have, a confidence that whatever the 

- good God sends, it is for the good of the man who lowes him. As Faul 
phrased it, "For we know that to them thzt love God, 211 things work 
together for goodi" And such a conviction makes 2 man invulnerable. 
We see how fruitfully that fcith works itself out in the life of Paul 
himself. No matter what happened to him, he profited thereby. In 
some places, men accepted his message and his faith grew stronger and 
his heart happier as he saw the fruit of his labours. In others thy 
rejected him, and he saw in théeir rejsction the hand of God leading 
him to farther ficlds. They put him in prison, and he spent the 
night singing psalms of praise to God, rejoicing in such fres times 
for prayer and praise; the day times hs spent in writing spiritual . 
letters that shall live and bless men to the end of tims. They stone 
him, and he rises to thank God for permitting him to share in ths 
sufferings of Jesus. They revile him, and he rejoices in the oppor-. 
tunity to return good for svil and so sow the superiority of the way 
of Christ. They gather in great mobs to kill him, and he, delighted 
to have so fine an eudience, stands on the staircase to preach to them 
the Gospel. It is decreed that he is to die, and he thanks God that 
he may now see his Saviour face to face. With such a man, what can 
the world do? Whatever it does it makes him stronger and happier. 

He is like the giant of the ancient mythology, who, each time he wes 
knockésd to the earth, became seven times stronger than before, and the 
more they knocked him down the stronger he becime. Truly it is this 
faith that overcomes the world. 


And so we see that faith, so far from being unreasonabls or 
opposed to reason, is the most reasonable explanation there is of the 
world and what it contsins. That reason persuades us to a faith in 
God. And we sec furthermore thet what reason favours our accepting, 
experience abundantly confirms, indeed compels us to believe, that in 
Christ we do have the true knowledge of God, and the Saviour of the 
world. That as Christ has said, "Whoever hecrcth thess words of 
mine and doéth them is like unto 4S man who buildeth his hous: upon a 
rock... And the rsin descended and the floods came andthe winds blew 
and beat upon that house, and it fell not, for it was founded upon a 
rock.,' 
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MOSLEM CUESTIONS ON 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
ITS NATURE AND MESSAGES 


WHAT IS THS OLD TESTAMENT?. 


€Cuestion. What is the importance of Cld Testament? 


Answer. The 014 Testament is the collection of the sacred writings 


i Of a people who, having been gradually led to belief in the Unity 


smd Holiness of God,were ever looking forward to the coming of 

Him who wes to be the perfect Image of God. The importance of the 
01d Testament lies largely in the fact that it testifics to the : 
coming of CHRIST and records the preparation of « people for that 
coming. 


Q- Do you believe that the Old Testament is the Word of God? If 
so in whet sense? : 


@. Are the books in the 01a Testament proverbs or written true 
things for the spiritusl teachings? I mean, are they written only 
for teaching or to be the proverbs? 


A. AS literature they erc history, philosophy, poetry, and so on. 
But the Church has collected them for her people to read because 
they show how lovingly anc patiently God has drewn mén to faith 
in CHRIST. 


Q. What is the relationship between ths 0.T. and the N.fT.? 


- Whet is the distinction between the New Testament and the Qld 
estament? 


A. The 0ld Testament is the record of GOD's dealings with the Jews 
before the coming of JESUS CHRIST. It tells how greduelly they 
leernt certain great truths about GOD, as for instance that He 

was One and the Only GOD, end utterly good and holy, and so on. 

so that when at last the full revelation of GOD was given by the 
coming of His Son, the way had been prepared. In the New Testament 


we read how the Son came and how His disciples ne: out to tell all 
the world about Him. 


Qe Is the Bible a trustworthy record of Israelite history? 
&. If read with intelligence, yes. 
@. How to comment on,- the Fselms are intended for all time? 


&. the Fsalms express the spiritual emotions and aspirations which 
are never old or out of date. 


: In whet kind of writing did Moses write the 0.T.? 


(condensed) Five bocks only are ascribed to Meses, not the 
Old Testament. There follews a lcng article on ancient 
menuscripts. 


Q. Why dc not the bocks and chapters cf the Bible open with 
Bismillah? 


Q. Why are not the names cf the prophets in the Bible followed by 
the ( ‘eleihi-s-Salam. ) 
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OLD TES®AMENT-DATE OF BOOKS. 


Q@. Was there any religious book in existence before the Vedas? 
What is the age of the Vedas and the 01d Testament? Kindly quote 
historical authority in support of your reply. 


A. There seems no doudt that the, Rigveda is the eerliest liter- 
ature produced within the Indo-Huropean family of peoples. Max 
Muller suggested 1200 to 1000 B.C. ss the lowest limits for the 
composition of the Vedic Hymns and 1000 to 800 B.C. for the 
formetion of the collections into Books. 

The Zend Avesta of Zoroaster is closely akin, and must pro- 
ceed from en Iranian people bclonging to tho sams Aryan stock. 


 Hdwerd Meyer dates Zoroaster at ebout 1000 B.C. 


The 6srlicst written sources: of the 01d Testament arc dated 
by most scholers now at about 800 B.C. but the oral traditions go 
back many hundreds of ysers exzrlier. Thus Abrahem's migration 
from Bebylon end sojourn in Cansen, which is described in 
Genésis X11, can be deted by the referencs to his contemporary 
"Amraphel, king of Shinar" (Gen. XIV.) who reigned in Babylon 
(Shiner) esbout 2123-2081 B.C. 

But remember the 014 Testament is a collsction of writings 
of very different datcs, ranging from 800 B.C. to 150 B.¢. 

(the probable date of the Book of Danisl). 


IS NOT THE JEWISH LAW BINDING ON THOSE WHO ACCEPT 0.T.AS INSPIRED? 


Q. Are we to believe thet tne Old Testament is the "Word of God" 
or not? If you séy yes, we must keep its observances as the 
Nazarenes observe the New Testament. 


Q@. Do the Christians act and believe in 014 Testemsnt, which is 
Moses' book and concerns Jews? Why do the Christians follow it 
while they haves snother revealed book separate Yor them? 


@. A Christien wants to follow Moses! insteed of CHRIST'S. 
Is he a perfect Christian? Will he inherit eternal lifs? 


A. Ho must follow the moral lew of the dscalogus, but if he does 


no more than that, he is not living ths Christian lifs. GOD is 
his Judge, not we. 


Q. Is the Christian circumcised? 
&. Net necesserily, but scmotimes when health requires it. 
€. If ret, do they not fall short in following the Bible? 


A. On the contrary, St. Faul preached the Gospel and he warned 
Christians not to be circumcised if they reckoned circumcision es 
having anything to dc with their salvation. "Behold, I, Paul, say 
unte you that if ye receive circumcisicn CHRIST will profit you 
nothing.” G&l. Ve 


What he means is that circumcisicn is the mark of the o14 
Jewish Lew. The cld Jéws thought 
keeping thet Lew (part ef which/¢ircumcision). But thé Christian 
Gcspel is that it is CHRIST Who’ seveas men, and net. the Law. Men 
aré to trust in Him, end not in their own legal cbservances. In 
fect, if they really belisve thet circuncisicn is necsssary to 
selveticn, it just shows that they do not yet fully trust Him, and 


so may altcgether lcse, by their want cf faith, the salvation which 


He offers. 


Q. Jcremiah xxii. "Woe unto him..... that saith, I will build me a 


wide house... and it is cciled with ceder and psintea with vermillion 


says the Bible. Then why do we find so many splendid mansions in 


the Christian countries? sre they not violeting the laws of the 
Holy Bible? 


they cculd be saved by faithfully 
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Q. Did JESUS preach a new religion? If so, what new things He 
Introduced, which were not to be found in the Qld Testament? 


A. He Himself said, "I came not to destrcy, but to fulfil ( the | 
Ola Testament)," St. Matt. v 17: and the whcle chapter shows how 
He tock the old Jewish law and gave it a new, deeper, loftier 
meening. Sc, toc, by His death on the Cross, He "fulfilled," | 
and so replaced, the Jéwish system of Temple Sacrifices. Men | | 
had been seeking for scme worthy offering for sin, and cn the | 
Cross CHRIST cffered "the one full perfect and sufficient 
secrifice for the sins of,the wnole world." Lastly, tho Jews 
had elrcady learnt to speak of GOD as Father; but JESUS, by such ; 
parables 2s the Prodigal Som, gave the werd an altogether now 
end fuller | 


DIFFICULTIES ABOUT THE O.T. 
(1) A£nthropomorphic or imperfect ideas of Gcd. 


Q. Do you not think that the Old Testament contains the 
anthropomorphic concepticn of Gcd.How else can you explain the 
follcwing (and similer) passages which abcund in it? 

(2) In the 3rd Chapter cf Genesis we read- "They (adam and 
Eve) heard the veice of the Lord God walking in.the garden in tbh 
cocl of the day and they hid themselvés from the presence of ths 
Lora Gcd." 
| (o) In Chapter 6 wo are told - "It repented the Lord that 
He had made man on the carth ana it grieved him at heart." 

(e) Im Chepter 11 cf the Goenosis We ried: - "Lord came down 
to sce the See city mi the tcwer, and the Lord said 'Bencla, ! 
the pecple is cné and they have ene lsnguzege...Gc tc, let us gc 
Gown and there ccnfcund their languages that they may ‘not under- 
stand cne encther's speech.’ sc the Lord scattered them abrced 
and they left off tc builé the city." | 
a) In Excdus Chapter 20 v. o we find the Lora proclaiming | | 
His jealcus nature seying "I the Lord thy Gcd am @ jealous Goi." 

(cs) In Bx. dus Chapter 25 we find the Lcord speaking to Moses 
as follows:- "Let them make «4 Sanctuary that I mey dwell among 
them, and there I will mest with thec." Ge nc om 

Do you sincerely believe that this conception of God which — 
represonts Him as full of imperfections, full cf igncranc: and 
full of jealcusy is not ths result cf the imagination of une 
cultured primitive minds, but was directly revealsa by the Lerd 
for the gocd of the whele werld? 


sy The Bible is frankly "anthrepomorphic , " end rightly so for 

Wmen cen never ose out of his own skin," i.e., he cannot conccive 
GOD at all as a personal being without res*rting tc anthropomcrphic 
language , ncr “gen God revsal Himself tc men withcut expressing 
Himself in ways intelligible to human béings. Ths 014 Testament | 
writings, especially the eerlicr use "picturs language" of 
Goad end divine things with a childlike simplicity which no 

rGligicus mind will misundsrstand, and if ycu had studied those 
writings tc better purpose you would have sccn thet the writers 

arc themselves well awsr. that the language epprcopriats to human 
things cannot be applicd to God in precisely ths sems sense as it 

is tc men, @yg,,"God is not & man that Hs should 116; nor ths 

scn cf men thet He shcula repent." (Num. xxiii. 19) When you : 
spéek of the "fatherhoca"™ cf Gcd, as many 4° to-day, though the phrase 
is borrowed frcem Christian usagc, ycu ar: using an anthrcpomcerphism ° 
and the ettempt tc avcid all such language ends in reducing 
te 2 Being absclutely unmoral, and :ven imperscneal." 


©. Onee Israslites beéelisvea cn as Goad cnly cf Israel 
dynesty. Deo you justify their act cf offsring Slain-bsasts to God? 


& In lewsr erades of culture and religicus knowledg3, animal 
sacrifice may be e sincere fcrm cf cffsring, but ths Israslites 
aavanced tc the higher knowledge that the trus sacrifices is a 


whelly cbcdient human life. 
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DIFFICULTIES LBOUT O.T. 


Te) Sintulness cf Prcphets. 


Q. The attitude cf the Muslims toward the Bible is very cloearly 
Teid down in 83ré verse cf the third chepter cf the Holy Quran 
thus: "Sey: We belicvs in Allah.... «ni what was given tc Moses 
ena JESUS ani tc the prephets from thcir Lord.” 
But ths Muslims cannct believes fully in the Bible cf the 
present day fcr “it is corrupted thrcugh human interpolation." 
Bishcp Gore in ccurse cf his sermon dvlivered in Grosvencr 
Chepel, Meyfair, said, "we ere nourishing @ vain hcpe if we suppose 
thet the cerly chapters cf Genesis or ths storiss abcut Danicl 
end Encch arc ever gcing tc be accepted es History. . . The Old 


Testament will beccme nct a less profitable, but mrs prefitable 


thing, when we admit that, by its naturc, it is imp. rfect and 
ecnteins vast of barbarism." 

Mr. Sykes, in course of a lscturs in the Isle cf Man said; 
"Of ell the Gull, uninteresting books, the Bibl2 is ths worst." 

Some cf the Christians also bear in mind that "The stcry 
of ths creaticn ef in Genesis; the stcry cf the Garden of iden, 
the account cf the flcca" sre false stcrics. 

Fer speaking of thes« stcrics it scems tc us that whe 
meral character pcintsd in the Bible cof "Let, Sclcmen, 4arcn, 
end Devid" are not the werds cf Gci. Gea's prcphsts cannet bs 
devcid cf mcral character. 

Did nct Jesus (mey the blessing cf Allah centinus shcwer 
cn him) say "can the bling lead the blind? Shall they not bcth 
fall inte the ditch?" 

The Quren teach:s thet the prcphsts ear: bern sinless end die 
sinless: and this is why the espersicns hsspéed upen ths perscns 
cf the prephsts by the Bible have bécn dcgmatically denied in the 
Quren,."™ 


&. The statement that the Bible hzs besn ccrrupted thrcugh human 
is ecnstently maie by Muslim ccntrcevorsialists, 

but is jievceid cf fcundation in fact. It is nc doubt the cuse that 
errors have ercpt the text of the Old Testament not thrcugh 
eny wilful, corrupticn but thr:ugh the mistekss cf ecpyists: the 
samé is truc tc 4 much smaller cxtent thse New Testament, 
as it is <f all enciscnt writings, but is quits untrués that such 
errcrs sericusly affect thse suthsnticity cf the text. The O14 
Testament was not written tc teach histcry or scicncse but spiritual 
truth, and this tcaching is sivsn thrcugh the msdium cf 2ncisnt 
traditicns cf prehistoric times of which, in the neturs of things 
there can be no histcrical record, through ellegoriss as that of 
the fall of man, and thrcugh dramatic stcrics, such as that cf Job 
end, probebly, Daniel. It is, cf course, imperfect in the sense 
thet God dic not reveal Himsclf at oncs 2nd ccmpletely but stop dy 
stcp "by divers porticns ani in divers msnners," until et length 

= oS full and finel revelation of Himself in ths Incarnsaticn 
ocn.e | 


Mr. Sykes' opinion is very different from that of the world 
at lerge and not least of Mahommed. 411 men including the 
prophets arc sinners as is acknowlsdged in the Guran. It is the 


glory cf Goi that He redeems end sanctifies penitent sinners and 
makes them saints. 


@. If we read the bock cf Jeremiah 38 chaptsor from the beginnin 


cf 14th verse tc tho end of the 27th verse there we will find that 

the prophet Jeremiah is taught to tell lie by the King Zedekiah, — 

For which he consents and acts accordingly fcr the feer of his death 
Is it then justifiable from the ethicel or religicus point of 


view to tell a lieé when we ars in dangsr of death f 
the authority? If so, qucte 


& Jeremiah is not held up to us as a perfect man. His history 
Shews thet he was not so. In the case you quote, whet he said was 
true but it was not the whole truth. His deceit consisted in 
meking others believe that it was the whole. 
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 DIFFICULTI£S ABOUT O.T. 


@. In the chapter of the Old Testament is @ vulgar story. Why such 
a@ story is included in the Bible? 


passages in the scriptures which offend Christian taste. Your 


enlightened mind of all religions would condemn the passage in the 


or (Bx. iii. 


It is not justifiable to tell a lie when in denger of death. 


ories of Gross sin. 


A. In the Cld Testament sin is always described as sin. and as 
repulsive. A story of sin is a "Vulgar story", the book from which 
it is taken is a historical book, and history relates both bad 
and good. 


Q. He then showed me Dr. Moffet's translation of the 01d Testament 
where the 23rd cheptcr of Ezekiel containcd such obsesne language 
and immoral description that the learned trenslator was obliged 

to drop more than one passege, and fill in the spac6é with sstsrisks. 


A. The passage in &zekiel xxiii. is undoubtedly one of those 


friend thinks that it is to bé comparsd with similar passages in 
the Koran. There are four reasons why the Christian mind and the 


Koren, 2nd would palliate his judgment on the Ezekiel passage. 
They are the following:- 

(1) The pessage in Szekisl is a pereblo, - that in the 

Koren sctual fact, and concerns ects committed by the Prophst of God. 

(2) The Bible revelaticn is progressive. There are things 
in the Fenteteuch which are not in the Prophets, end the New Testament 
rises supsrior to all. The Bib's admits this progréssivs character. 
Things wert said in the 01d Testament which are forbidden ih the 
New. For example, "Love your enemies,” end the question of divorce 
and polygamy. Now, because the Koran came 600 ycers after the 
New Téestement, we heve a right to expect that it shall not bé a 
retrogressive ‘revelation, but shall at léest stand eas high in cinaie 
as the New Testament. It should surpass the New Tsstement if the 
lew of progress cbtains in the reveletion of God's will. 

(3) The reason for the coarseness is for the seks of truth. 
God's word speaks of Pleshly things «s they «re, - as men practise 
them, end shows them in their neked deformity. These abominations 
existed, and the prophet ccumpsres the spirituel lifs of Israel 
te the cernel abomineticns of the heathen ercund about them. The . 
coerseness cf Israsl's epostasy cemanded a similar unglcved 
ment cf their crimes. The same chepter that reveals the sin doss 
not hold back God's terrible judgment. In contrast to this the 
Koran pellietes the ects of Mohammed. | 

(4) The sams objecticn thet your correspondent reises has been 
made thoughtlessly regarding the Song of Songs, and the answer in 
both cesss is, "to the pure ell things are puré." Ths Book of 
Backiel as a whole to enyone who studics it reverently would tend 
not tc degrade, but to elevete and purify snd ennoble. This is a 
fect proved by the expericnce of many. We know of men who have beon 
le6éd into sin as pictured in the Koran chapters and its comméntatcrs. 
Does your correspondent know cf anycne who was ever led te comnit 
6vil by reading the twenty-third Chapter of Ezekiel? I have never 
heerd of such & case. 


DIFFICULTIES ABOUT THE O.T. 
(4) Factuel Truth of Nerretive. 


Q. Die Samson really kill 10,000 herocs with a donkey's leg? If so, 
why Gc ycu nct believe in the deliverancs of Christ from the hands 
of the Jéws? 


A. It wes « jewbons, not « leg (do be accurate}) and he killea * 
1,000 net 10,000. The seconc part cf the questicn is silly. 
Christ came in crder to digé, nct in crdser tc escape death. 


g. 


et is the corrsct nems cf Mosés' father-in-lew, Reusl (gx.ii.18) 
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A. We cannot belisve this is impcrtant. Ycu will find e third name 
In Numbers x 29. | 


Q. Do you say the spirit reised was Semuel himself? If not how 
the things foretold were ell fulfilled? 1 Scmuel xxviii. 


Ae The story is not tcld in sufficient deteil to eneble us to judge 
whether the appearance was that of Samuel himself or nct. Prcbably 
the writer himself did nct know. 


Q. How cculd Aheziah son of Jcrem be two years cldcsr then his father? 


A. This is 6 copyist's error. $36 2Kings 8. 6. whore Ahaziah's 2G 
“Ts rightly given as 22. 


Q. tas Jcneh was three days and three nights in the belly cr the 
whale sc shall the Scn of Man be thres deys and three nights in the 
heert cf the earth" (Matt. xii. 40). It is ssid thet thers aro nc 
whealss in ths Mediterrancen. Then how is it that Jcnah was © | 
swellowcd by a whele? What dces the phreso "the hexrt of the earth" 
mcen? J¢sus was in the tcmb for two nights and one dey cnly. 

Then is the verse applicable tc Jesus? 


A. The stcry cf Jonah is prcbebly allegorical, but it is a mistake 
to suppcse thet whsleés ers never found in th. Moditsrrenvan. 


Q@. Jonah in the whele's belly - Is ths strictly histcrical character 
Cf this nerrative well assured? 4nd can any explansticmbe given 
which eat 2:11 relisve the extraordinary cheracter of the miraclis? 


Bh. We cannct, cf ccurso, question the pcwsr cf God te werk such a 
Miracle but the generel cherectsr of the Beck cf Job suggests thet 
it is e dreams rethcr then litsrel histcry, "yet it is histcrical 
in the sense in which the psreble of the Gecd Sameriten may be 
called histcrical." (Prcfesscr G.A. Cocke in "Now Commentary") 


Q@. Was Jcneah (psace be upcn him) dsvcured by a fish? & Mulls said 
tc me thet he could prove from Hily furan thet he was swallowed by 

e fish end he remained inside ths stomach cf it fcr a period of. 
forty days and came cut alive. Does this suit cur rationality? 

Hew is it pcssible for a human being tc remain alive insiisc the 
stcmach cf « fish without bsing digested? Please threw light on this 
visw by Qucting Curanic geuthcrities. 


The furan doss nct say that Jonah wes devoured by 
a fish. The werds are, ‘So the fish drow him intc its meuth"(37:142) 
New the word altagamé does not necesserily signify the act <f | 
devcurimg. It means thet he was simply teken hcld of by the fish. 
Accoraing tc a seying cf the Holy Prcphet, only Jonah's hecl was 
drawn by the fish in its mcuth. Ths misunderstanding that he was 
actually devcursd erises frem a subsequent verse: "And if h- were 
net cneé of thcse whe glorify the Lord, hs wceuld heve been in its 
belly till ths day of resurrscctiocn." Frem this it is ecncludua | 
thet Jcneh actualiy went intc thse belly cf the fish. To cur mind the 
erse moans thet were it nct for Gced's favcur, hse would have bson 
evcured by the fish and disd in its belly. 


DIFFICULTIES sBOUT THs O.T. 
Mirecles. 


Q@. How can an educatcd man like you acespt the stupid miracles of 
the Bible such “s stn standing still, and reising deal. 


Q. dcshue x. 1lé-15. Is it tc be literally believed that thse sun 


end mccn stcppec, and egain moved on? If nct, hcw is this to bo 
una 


4. The meaning cf this ancicnt nerrative is cbvicusly that ecntrary 
tc cxpectaticn there was sufficisntly prelcnged light tc finish the 
sanguinery business in hend. 
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Q. Deés histcry cr astroncmy sustain the Bible sccount of the 
stenéstill cf the sun? | 


A. The stcry cf"the stenistill cf the sun" et the bettle cf the 
Beth-hcron criginztss in cl@ fclk-scng in "the Book of Jashur” 
cn early Hebrew victcrics. In its ocriginel fcrm it is simply «& 
picee cf pcetic imagery, like the 1.tor statement in Juigss o, "the 
sters in their ccursés fcught assinst Siscra." If ycu rind the 
folk-sceng again, ospécially as arrengsd in the Revisei Version cf 
the Bibls, ycu will se6 it is simply steting in a pivtical way 

thet magnificent vietcry was won befcrs ths sun Set sni ths mocn 


rosc. But later hand hus edaési sentences it te try to make 
“ us teke the scng tc moan litcrelly an «altcraticn in the sun's course. 


Q@. How eculd Blijah ¢¢ up ts heaven acccrding te 11 Kingsii.ll in 
viow cf Jchn iii. 13;- “Ani nc men hath ascended into heaven 

but he thet ésscended out cf heaven sven the Stn of Man which is 
in hesven"? Explain these centraiictions, resl anc tangible. 


kh. If you will r2*4 the whole passage in §t. John you will sev 
thet Jesus is sperking cf knowledge of heavenly thines sni He ssys 
thet nc mean has ascended up t+ Heaven and sc brceught men thse true 
knowledges heavenly things, exccpt the cf Man Whe cams frem 
Heaven when He became incarnate. The c:se of Elijah is not in 
peint eni there is nce c.ntredciction. 


Q- Dess history cr astronomy sustain the Bible acccunt of the 
shadow returning ten d4serccs backward? 2 Kings 20. ll. 


BQ. "The returning of the shaicw" is mest easily explained as scme 
fcrm cf hypnosis. The king asked for a sign, oni it wes given 
him; but prebably others in the palaco knew ncthing abcut it. 


God's sign te - are w: to understend thet scms supernatural 
event was to happen, cr 4id the sign lie in ths fast of what was 
about to heppen being fcretcld? 


AL. It is pcessible tc intsrpret the prephst's werds tc shaz as the 
foretelling cf «n event not in itsel? supernatural, but the name 
of the Child, Immanuel (Gcd with us), inevitably pcints tc the 
birth of the Divine Sevicur «f ths Virgin Mary. 


Ahmediye allegorizing cxplanaticn cf apparent Curanic sndcrsement 


£s to the Meseic acccunt cf ocrsaticn it should be borne in mind 

that the Holy Curan wheres it refors tc the Biblicsl vorsas, 

quotes them verbatim es they are accsptcd by the pocple of the Bock 
and primarily meant for them whc accept the Biblical truth. 411 
such verses are Mutshsbihat, which were wsll-suited tc ths Dark 

450s in which prephéts of ycre flourished. They require explanation 
which the Curen offsrs by Mohkamat. Tho Hcly Quren is, in fact, 
altozether Mohkamat as is fully explained in cther verses anil henas 
its name is Quren-al-Hakim. Jesus préached in parables and Moses 

in allegory. It is the Curan-al-Hekim which teaches the truth 


as it is in plain words. In gucting the Biblicel verses the Curan 


is cnly respcnsible fcr gucting them honestly. In fact they are 
no pert cf the Curan-el-4zim, they are simply quctsticns and in =1l 
fairness these shculd be honest. It will explain the so-called 
miracles quoted from the Bible which the “URAN ¢xpleins by Mchkmat 
such as Mcses' red and right hand which worse two proofs | 
(erguments) a term nover used in ths Hcly ‘:uren in the sense of 
mirecle as und=erstcod by the Pecple of the Bock. Muslim theologians 
such es Mahmui cf Shabistsn in his Gulshen-i-Rez and Meuians Rum 
in his Mathnavi heve fcllowsd the uranic interpretation. | 

Roi (wrengly sscribed to Larcn) mesns the Reasoning Faculty. 
The menkind chicfly relics cn it end is guidsd by it. It is ssid in 
the Bible that Seten tempt:d Adam sni Eve in the ferm of 2 Serpent 
which is the mcst wise among the ers-tures of the Barth. In fect this 
Rod is the mcst Cangercus weepon if not held by right hand -the inner 


Light- inspirsticn as distinzuished frcem inductive end deductive 
legicel resscnings. 
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OLD TESTAMENT VERSES | 
Requests for explanation of moral points. 


Q. Jacob deceived his father Isaac (upon him be prayer and peace ) 
over the birthright, and God wes pleased with his deceit. 


A. (condensed) God's blessing did not come upon Jacob as the result 
of his deceit, but in spite of it. God's mercy is very wide, and 
between Jacob and iseu there is a wide diffsrence of chearactér. 
Though Jacob was morally weak in somes weys, yet hs sincersly wishcd 
to serve God, and at the last he was cnabled to walk so as to please 
God. 


€. How could David speak so disrespectfully of the Lord so as to 
sey: *The Lord is my shepherd" 7° ges $l. 


@. Does the Bible look down upon women? If not, why they ers then 
e2lled the "Snares of man" in it? 


A. If you sare referring to Ecclesiastes vii. 26, it would have beon 
wiser for you to have looksd up yowrcfsrence. The woman there 
roferred to "whose Ksart is snares and nets" is of that unhappy 
class ageinst whom silly men had to bs warned thousands of years 
azo as they heve to be warned to-day. Morsover if you want to 

know women's place in Christendom you do not go to Eeclcsiastes to 


Q. Why did God commend his prophet Issiah to walk naked for throc 
years? 


A. It is not meant that he had no clothcs, but just a shirt or 
single garment. Ths modern Arabic usage is the same. It was a 


symbolic ect warning Egypt and Kosh of whet they had to expect 
from Assyris. 


Q. Explain "Verily Thou art a God that hidest thyself.” 


A. The passage is Isaiah xlv.15. The prophet is speaking of the 
time when the peoples of the world shell heave reslized that through 
Israel Ged may be kncewn,. They used to think that gods could be 
seésn because they had medé visible idcls of them, but in that happy 
day they shell know the truth and shall say "Surely God is in thee; 
and there is none elseé, no God. Verily thcu art 2 God that hidest 
Thyself (i.¢., cannot be seen, like an idol) O Ged of Isragsl, 

the Saviour." See our leading article. 


@. Why did God command the prophet Ezekiel to eat bread made of 
dung for 390 days? | 


A. This is misquoted. Ths bread was to be baked by means of dung, 
as pocr pecple still do. fo the Jews bread so baked was unclean , 
and the act was a warning, by means of symbolism, thet their sins 
would leed them to exile and a way of life esteemed by them unclean. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
Questions about the Canon. 


€. (condensed) How can you be sure that you have the whole Ola 
Testament, seeing that books are mentioned which have not survived, 
 6eg. the book of Jasher and the book of the wars cf the Lord? 


»"The first Bock and the second Bock of the Kings, commonly called, 
6 third Book and the fourth Bcok of the Kings,*® respectively. 
Why are they so called? 


A. In the Latin Bible the two bocks of Samuel are called the first 
and second Bock of Kings and the two books called in our English 
Bibles land 11 Kings are conssquently entitled the third and fourth. 
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 Q@. Is there any spirituel teaching in the book Bsther? Is it & 
provers? If it is then please clear it to me. 


A. If you read the rest of the chapters of the book of Ssther which 
you will find in the Apocrypha, you will see that the book has a 
spiritual value. It is a story of a great deliverance of the 
Jewish people by God. In the Bible, which is the Church's sacred 

. library, it helps to deepen our wonder at God's deliverance of man: 
by the Death and Resurrection of CHRIST. 
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MINUTES OF THE CONFERENGR HELD ON APRIL SIXTH AT 


AVENUE, NEW YORK, TO DISCUSS BDUCASIOBAL WORK 


IN THE 


The Conference met together at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, April 


6th, at the rooms of the Student Volunteer Movement, 


“Avenue, New York City. 


25 Madison 


It was voted that Dr. James L. Barton should act as 
- Chairman and that Mr, Bayard — should act as Secretary of 


the Conference, 


The following persons were present during at least part 


of the session: 


Dr.James L. Barton, 


of the American Board of Comm, 


of Foreign Missions, and the 
Near East Relief -- | 

Dr. Alexander MacLachlan, of 

the Am.Bd.Comm.of For.ifiss. 
Pres. of the International 
College, Smyrna. 

Dr. Stanley White, 
of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions -- 

Dr. Talcott Williams, 
Constantinople College for 
Girls; formerly of the School 
of Journalism, Columbia Univ. 

Dr. T.H.P.soaylor 
of Teachers! College, 

Prof. Paul Monroe 
of Teachers! College, 

Prof. Ernest W. Risss, 


Pres. Euphrates College, Horpoot. 


Am. Bd. Foreign Missions ~- 
Miss Minnie B. Mills, 
of the American Collegiate 
‘Institute, Smyrna, with the 
American Board 
Miss Adelaide S. Dwight, 
of the W.B.M., Talas, 
Near East Relicf 
Mr. Charles W. Fowlc, 
of the Near East Relief 
Ur « Be Or Jacob, 
of Foreign Dept. of Intern. 
Comm. YeM.C.A.e and to be with 
YM.C.As at Smyrna. 
Mr. C. F.-Ranney, 
Treas. Dept. American Board - 
Pres. C.F.Gates, Pres. Robert. 


and the 


College; formerly with Am.Bd. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Brics Cotton 


Nat'l Bd. Y.W.C.A, 600 


lir Stuart D. Jessup, 
Ifiss O. M. Horne am .Bda. 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


107 Gore St., 


Kingston, Ontario. 


156 Sth Ave., 


Teachers! College ,NY.. 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
2145 So.33rd St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


1 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


do. 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
14 Beacon St., Bosto:.. 


18 41st St., N.Y. 


Lexington Aves, Be. 


L956 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
G0. 
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Dr.J.Henry House Beacon 5St., Boston, 
and Industrial Institute 
of Salonica, with the Am. | 

Ba. Comm.of For,iliss. 


Dr. Charles’ R. Watson, 1008 bana Title Blde., 
Pres,.Cairo University. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Miss Barnette Miller, 404 W.115th St. New York. 
formerly Prof. History at | 
American College for Girls, 


Prof. Edgar J. Fisher, Be ones New Yorks 

Prof. of History at | | 

Robert College. | | : 
Mr. Luther R. Fowle, - 41st New York. 


of the Am.Bda.Comm,of For 

Also with Robert College, and 

formerly Treas. of the Near East 

Rev, Paul Erdman, — - 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Missionary of the Presb.Bad. 

of For.Miss. at Zahleh, 

Mt.Lebanon, and formerly | 

Treasurer for. the American 


Red Cross and Near East Relief | nt 
at Beirut. os 
Mr. George B, Stewart, Jr. - Auburn Theological Seminary, . 

Treasurer of the Syrian Auburn, N. Y. 
Protestant College at Beirut. | 
Mr..Bayard Dodge - 41st Street, Sar: torte 
Syrian Protestant College, 
Mr. Albert W. Staub, - 185. 41st stpent, New York. 
Executive Secretary, 
Trustees Robert College and 
Syrian Protestant College, 
Dr. Edward C. Moore, - #21 Kirkland St.Cambridge,Mass 
Pres. of the Comm, 
for For .Miss.- 
and 
Dr. John H. Finley - Education ane SORRY N.Y, 


Pres. of the University 

of the State of New York 
sent regrets that they could not attend | 
and expressed warm interest in the Conference, 


Dr. Barton asked that the Conference should be opened with 
prayer and then introduced Mr. Albert W. Staub. Mr. Staub pai: 
a tribute to the devoted work of missionaries in the Near Bast 
and emphasized the great opportunity for America to accomplish 
a constructive work of great value to the Near East. He also. 
outlined the scope of educational work, which is being done 


by American agencies. He presented some interesting Statistics , 
based upon normal conditions:- 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS = 


A.B.C.F.M, Presbyterian Bd. Tota? 
Number of Schools 450 B64 
Pupils 5,418 31,329 
American Teachers 96 59 
Native 182 1,079 
COLLEGES 


| Robert Beirut Constn 1.(9) ABCFM. Tota”. 
No of Students 634 905 “S 257 


American Teachers 00 40 63 165 
Native Teachers 40 | 33 a} 200 


Val. Property $1,160, 683 $968 453 $950,000 $1,009 
$40. 781, 36° 
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UMMA R 
a Number of Schools - £576 
under 35,901 
American Teachers "300 
Native | 1,279 


NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Orphanages, -~ 40 Orphanage centres. 


Mr. Staub then went on to speak of the need for a great 
smerican University. scheme in the Near East, with some centres 


_ for professional and university study, with fifteen centres for 


‘collegiate or Arts work, nine of which should be for men and 

six for women, Such centres are already founded and only need 

to be developed. There are also some five or six gsymnasia in 

the Balkans, about fifty centres of secondary school work in 

the Near Bast as a whole, and a tremendous number of primary | 
schools, in addition to Relief orphanages. 


Mr Staub emphasized the for cooperation with the 
industrial work, in connection with the orphanages, and also for 
the chance to cooperate with Near East Relief through scholar- 
Ships, Then there is the great: need for interchange of ideas 
and close harmony with government systems, especiallywith native 
regimes, such as the Armenian and Arab governments . 


Mr. Staub also spoke of the need for unification of Amcrican 
efforts, to avoid rivalry and duplication, and of the desire on 
the part of missionaries on the field for just such cooperation. 
Unification should not disturb the integrity of individual 
institutions, but should help each one to work out its own 
work "with added strength. 


Mr. Staub ended by nakine a plea for a united programme on 
the field, for a united front in dealing with foreign govern- 
ments and for a united appeal to arouse the generosity of America, 


. 


White was the next to speak. He emphasized three 
| 


1. The sisnificance of the Confcrence, representing 
the best "thinking" available for the’ problem 
of educating the Near East. 

2. The fact that American educational interests can 
make a great contribution towards establishing 
peace in the world, by enlightening the Near East. 

Oo.» The necd of avoiding complications, which have 


,developed in countries like Korea, by a measure 
of cooperation. 


Then Dr. White mentioned the cooperation which has been 
achieved by the missionaries in Syria and Palestinc. He mentioned 
two extremes to be avoided,- a too rigid limiting of the work of 
individual institutions, and the utter looseness, which exists 
now. What is needed as a middle way, is the forming of a loosely - 
organized plan for publicity in america, for studying the field, 
for dealing with governments, for raining the advice of experts 
on education, and some day perhaps for the collection of funds. 


In closing he quoted Dr. Kellman as saying that the real 
statesmanship of today is on the Missicn Tield. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. Paul Erdman spoke of successful cooperation in 
Syria and of the possibility of working in close union with 
british missionaries. 

Pres. MacLachlan urged cooperation to overcome waste 
and to avoid what might result in largely incapacitating the work. 

Dr. Gates mentidned the advantage of a uniform stand- 
ard for schools and urged cooperation, in spite of the fact that 
it might give the appearance of a political propoganda. He showed 
that the advantage of a united front in dealing with governments 
would counterbalance the danger of appcaring as a propoganda. 

Dr. Watson brought up the question as to whether | 


cooperation dhould be based upon language, political or geograph- 


ical ties. He showed that language and government ties cannot 

be counted upon, so that districts closely bound together 
seographically and by bonds of trade and culture, should cooperate 
together, 

Dr. Watson went on to point out the close connections 
between North Africa and Bgypt, as well as the connections 
between Egypt, Arabia and Palestine. He referred to the great 
task of meetine the problem of Islam and spoke of the conferences, 
which Dr. lott had desired to hold just before war. He concluded 
that Eeypt and even North Africa should be bound closely to the 
Pesce ggam mission ficld by conferences and other means of coopera- 

ON» 
Dr. Darton asked that the Findings Committee should 


report on the extent of sell area to be included in any scheme for 
cooperation. 


Dr. Talcott Williams asked to refer to this Committee 
the question as to whether Persia should be included in any 
scheme for unification alongs with the districts of the former 
Ottoman Empire. He also emphasized the need for the policies to. 
be worked out on the field itself, rather than at home. He next 
pointed out the problem as to whether cooperation’ should be — 
between Protestant educational institutions alone, or also for 
schools of all sects and religious Standing. He gave as an 
example the situation in ‘Adana, which is a city of some 30,000 
inhabitants, but tries to support some four hish schools pelong- 
ing to different sects. 

Dr. Watson was asked to speek about connections 
between mission schools and governments. He told about some of . 
his expericnces in inspecting local Lryptian schools and brought 
out the fact that the British Government seemed to be influenced 
by their Indian system, in connection with the control of educa- 
tion in colonial possessions, 

Miss Mills told of the desire which Greek officials 
had expressed in Smyrna for greater help from Jmerica to aid in 
organizing education. | 


Miss Miller spoke of the possibility of cooperatines 
with native #zthools. 

Dr. Darton mentioned that high officials in Dulgaria 
had expressed a desire that their system of education should be 
smericanized . 


President MacLachlan spoke of cooperation with Lastern 
Christians as a simple matter, but he warned the Conference 
wZainst losing their relicious freedom, by attemptins to harmon- 
ize their work too much with government systems. 

President Gates then explained that :imerican mission- 
aries must coordinate their own efforts and cooperate with others. 

Part of a letter from Admiral “ristol was then read, 
outlining the great opportunity which sAmerica has to enlighten 


the Near East by means of non-sectarian education. 
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the Chairman . appoirited a Committee on ‘Pindines early in 


‘the morning and this Committee met renee after the choge of 
session. 


The Committee consisted of the persons; 


Dr. Stanley White, Chairman Dr. Charles Rs Watson, 


Miss Minnie b. Mills, | Dr. Talcott Williams, 
, Albert W. Staub, Pres. C, F. Gates 


Bayard Dodge 


ABTERMOON SESSION 2:30 P.M. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINDINGS 


1. That it is the opinion of this that 
Near East cooperative committee on cducation be formed, 


~~ 2, That the precise boundarics and divisions of territory, 


if any, to be included in its work, are to be determined later 


by the comnittce in the light of their sina) and future devclop- 
ments. | 


J» That a reneral committes be representing the 
- various organizations working in the Near Bast, and that within 


this committce a small executive committee of not less than five 
be appointed, 


4, That herd be a chairman and scevotnryiocdaaree who 
shall be two of the members of the Executive Committec. 


5. That the work of the committee shall be to iupontinabs 
the cducational conditions and needs in the Near Hast with a 


view to their better coordination ard standardization and to 
devise ways and means to build up an interested and contributins 


constituency, the object of all their effort being to enable each 


cooperating institution the better to develop its autonomous 
and efficiency. 


6, That, while believing in the largest. and -mo st sympathet~ 
a cooperation with all cducational efforts, the committee shall 


endeavor to guard in every way the ideals. and orinciples that 
underlie Christian education. 


7s: That tar tins purpose of inaucurating the work this 


conference appoint the initinol members of the cooncrating committe 


and that such members as may be yresent meet immediately at the 
close of this esha to appoint the executive committec, 


DISCUSSION BASED UPON THD REPORT ut OF THE COMUTTER OW FINDINGS 


Prof. Saylor spoke of the dangers of too much standardiza- 
tion, Mr. Staub emphasized the imperative need of using the 
present situation in the Near East as the psychological moment to 
win confidence abroad and intcrest at home. 

President MacLachlan presented the fact that the curse of 
the Near Hast is its narrow communism and that the only solution 
is American Education. This American work has come to a critical 


point in its development and a joining of forces is tne hope of 
its success. 


| President Gates spoke of the need for united work in the 
country as a whole. 
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in the Philippine Islands, where a central psroup of thinkers 
at the capital are aidcd. by a “nervous system" of supervisors 
over thirty-six divisions, with a system makin- for exchange 
of ideas, trial of new schemes and splendid flcxibility. 

' Mr, Luther Fowle pressed home the thought that now is the 
moment for inaugurating a large cooperative movencnt to aid the | 
Near Hast, both on account of conditions abroad and also because - 
of the ercat interest awakened by Near East Relief at home. ) 

Dr. House cxplaincd that the problems at Salonika are 
somewhat diffcrent from those in other parts of Turkey, and 
appealed for the truc leaven of Christ's Gospel to be allowed 

to work as thc foundation of educational work everywhere. 


AS a result of such discussion it was voted to accept 
the report of the Committee on Findings, but amending the fifth 
section of the report to read as follows; 


5, That the work of the Committee shall be to investig gay 
the cducational conditions and needs in the Near East with 
view to their better coordination and standardization for ese: 
mutual adjustment and adaptation to their purpose and environ- 
ments, and also to devise ways and means to build up an 
interested and contributing constituency, the object of all. 
their effort being to enable each cooperating institution the . 
better to develop its autonomous ferowth and efficicncy, "and to 


initiate and carry out such measures as may be deemed expedicnt 
to attain the object in view". 7 


It was next voted that the Executive Committee should be 
authorized to invite a group of specialists to mect and to give 
advice about methods of education. 

A rising vote expressed the unanimous desire of the 
Conference to send sympathy and a copy of the minutes to Dr. 
Howard Bliss, at the Presbyterian Hospital. 

The following persons were then nominated by the Committee 
on Findings, as being desirable membcrs for the Gencral Committee. 


Mr .Charlcs V Vickrey Near East Relicf,1 Madison Ave .NY. 
Mr Charles W.Fowle " " 


Dr.James LebDarton . 14 Beacon St., Boston. Aeb oC MM. 
My. Enoch Bell 

Dr. Stanley White 156 Fifth: Avenuc, Ns ¥. : 

Mr. ijlbert ‘7. Staub 16 Bast dist Stroct, ¥. 

Dr. Wm. Adams Brown — Union Seminary, N. Y. 

Dr. Talcott Williams 423 Wi. Street, N.Y. 

Miss Calder, 14 Reacon Street, Boston. 

Miss Hodge, | 156 Fitth Avenuc., N. 

Dr. Hill | Un.Pres.x Reformed Presbyterian 


| Mission Boards, Philadelphia, 
Dr. Charles R. Watson Cairo University, 
1005 Land Title Pldg. Philadel- 
chia, Pa. | 
Mr. E. O. Jacob 347 Madison ajve., N.Y, 


It was pointed out that certain representatives for such 
corporate societies as the Methodist Board, the Christian 
Alliance, the Y.V7.C.A. and other organizations working in the 
Near East should also be appointed. 


It was voted that these persons nominated should be 
appointed to the General Committee and that they should be 
authorized to add to their own numbers as they might see fit. 


The conference was then adjourned with prayer. 
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Directly after the close of the banrebahes, the members 
of the General Committee, who were Rresent, met together. 


“It was voted that the following persons should be appoint-. 
ed to the Executive Committee and that they should organize the 
business inaugurated by the Conference. 


Dr. Stanley White, Chairman 

Mr. Albert VW. Staub, 
Mr. Charles V. Vickrey 

Miss Margaret Hodge 

Mr. Charles W. Fowle 


‘MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 


COOPER AT ING COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN EDUC AT TON IN THE NEAR EAST 


The first meeting of the Executive Committee was held 


a the office of Dr, Stanley White, 156 Fifth Avenue, April 7th 
at 4 PeMe : 


present: Dr. Stanley White 
Miss Hodge 
Mr. Albert W. Staub 
Mr. Charles Fowle | 
Mr. Bayard Dodge - by request 


VOTED, That the joint office of the Trustees of Robert 
College and of the American University of Beirut be requested to 
have their office at 18 East 4lst Street, New York City, consider- 
ed the headquarters of this Committee . 


VOTED , That the Scoretary be requested to investigate 
the subject of publicity and to interview such men as Jonn Crosby — 
Brown and Mr. Harlow, with the idea of bringing in an estimate 
of the work on publicity for the coming year. The kind of | 
publicity was fully discussed. It was unanimously agreed that 
every effort should be made to keep out of politics and that no 
attempt be made to secure funds for any of the cooperating organi- 
zations during this first stage of preliminary work. 


Discussion provuseht out the understanding that 
Mr. Staub, as Executive Secretary of the Board of Trustees of 
Robert College and the American University of Beirut, will attempt 
during the coming year to raise funds for these two institutions 
in order to get them back into normal condition and that direct 
work for the two Colleges is to be carried on separately from the 
al promotion work of the Committee on Cooperation. 


| Discussion also brought out the fact that the 
field ibeintaus ten that is now being started in the country at 


large in the interest of the two larger colleges may ultimately 
be developed into a field organization for the general work. 


VOTED, That an effort be made to secure 10,000 for the 
first year's budget in promoting the general work of this Committee, 
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VOTED, That Persia not be included in the 
considerations of the Committee, until better railroad connec~ 
tions should connect it with the closer districts of the Near . 
East, 


“That although Egypt and North should 
be included in any cooperation, which might be planned for, 
Dr, Charles ‘R. Watson should be asked to report on ways of 
cooperation with those before any measures 


 ghould be adopted 


That for the present, investigation should 
be confined to the Ottoman Empire of 1914 together wee the 
Balkans and Trans ~Caucasus . 


 YOTED, That the Committee should accept the ‘ithe 
tion of the Near ‘Bast Relief, to allow their Educational 
Director to the Commi ttee on the field, 


| That formal thanks for this offer should te 
"sent to the Executive Committee of Near East Relief, 


| VOTED, That when possibie there should be a general 
conference of the leaders in education in the Near East. | 

VOTED, That as soon: as practical, preferably this 
summer, there should be a meeting of the loaders of education | 
to. consult with the Educational Director of the Near Hast, to 
adopt policies for carrying on the ahi oF investigation and 
coordination, 


| That the Secretary should gain the aid of : 
Mr, Vickrey to request Admiral Bristol to aid.in the transport 

of American leaders of Relief and Education to and from such a 

meeting. 


VOTED, That Dean Paul Munroe of Teachers’ 
should be asked to act as Chairman of a Committee of experts, 
to give advice for coordinating and improving education in the 
Near East, and that Prof. Edgar J. Fisher of Robert. College 
viensenee be "asked to act as Secretary of such a committee, 


as suitable members for this Advisory Committee on Education; 


Prof. of Teachers! College ~ 
Prof, ‘Strayer, of Teachers! College 
Dr. Talcott Williams, 

Pres. Jonn H. Fini ey, 

Mr. George Scott | 

Dean Gildersileeve of Barnard . 


Adjourned. 
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That the following persons should be suggested 
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MAY 10 1930 


4 person is horn for work «nd for netton. But : : 
respltc 46 also impoftent for perfon. When 2; person} 
gets old, his strength wonkcns, hg works Icse, and 


sonetime be ie netic to do sny work. Aftcr working 
wock, the body en& the séul want chrnge from the affy 
fcorent Kinds of work thet thcy heve donc for: 
yoor'ts work, comcs: the: veertion. After tho dey. rrivcs. 
é¢ night end with this ¢€dnce thc time far slec op. In this wey 
rest and. viertion. 
the respite As: not. *cecpteble nor useful 4f 4s 
net obtetncé aftcr: work. ‘of: which it. fs. thc n-turel and true 
Foeompengo. Orly In thet gasc ts the weckly rest. worth whilc.. 
Pook xt the lazy scholer. who rune awey from his sehool or 
comce to sehool ‘unwillingly. Freon. him we. sec thet the rulc of 
work end of doing 1¢ ewector: then idloncss béenusc, when we 
shave finished thet work, we gratitude and ‘plcrsure. For 
this. rcsson wo sught to divide thc daye end the yeer bctwecn 
work. chenge, giving cech its own sherc. may slecp carly 
et Right we m-y wake up ¢arly fn the morning because in thc 
rorping, when neturc sccoms if nev-horn, our bodics arc light- 
and our soule src eleoncr. 

Viphor, 2 grect historien and an illustrious, oki man 
ef the 18th “ocntury » “es a rich men who loved slccping.Yet 
weys he got up carly in the morning. Scc what he did.. He had a 
eervent whom he told to comc carly in the morning and wake hin. ) 

dey his wont into his Lcdroor to avakc him but 
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Pra Ther 
com: minut: e ho in egein “ith elecs full of — 
thie h: pourcd on hic free. Bie mectcr “nas 
@bligcéd to up. <ft-r come houre “hen hie ccrvént 
in, he govc him » shilling ce he secuetomed to give hin 
Cvery end told him,"Her<c is your chilling,: you cernca 
it. vory 1." In this “ry Viphon lcarncd to sake up cerly . 
in the norning, In this wcy ho lcerncd to-gct up.carly in. 
th. morning’ This the ~sy thet vc cen overcome net, only 


doing ts 
vent thic, Be 
his magtcr rot 
er-eturc ! Go out st onac® 


our clccp, hut 211 kinds of sluggich sys sfc accomplish 
our dutice which ere vorth whiic. doing. 
THE TERE. Editori2l Bosrd. 


month bcgen = good,ncv in chicf-Erceimoe 130 
So lct it tc a heppy onc, . Gabriclidce, 
“ith joyous hcerts snd minds co Lit: rery Bditors—Gcorge Hed ji- 


firn, 
Now 1ct ue mekeiit full of fun. Nestor Todorof, 
| T ctcoien, '32, 
gind to heyc new tern tors- .2re Kunir, 30, 
Bere, Huent,' . 
Herc in our old end heppy Kiszim Euscin,'32, (jisn’30 
echool, (dear, Bucinees. Tash- 


*ith fricnde so nerr,cnd torchcres 
Yhodven} to help us the time. Ucjct Tbrehin,'31, 
Jokce “nd 
9f dspartube from this slumni-an.hid 
Se O71, 


Kikronr 30, 


lieve Pohind a 


Our" footprints on the eende of 


So, fricndc,, Lt! s fill this tcrm 
Thic of end study; | 
And. Lloeve bchind an immortal ne 
is, morricd to J Bey “ho is the 
They son: 
Tmadedain Ruendé; tor: “the. Purkieh Tumeket 
Socicty sisusicd. on Ruc: Catris ten,.. 


“ith fenc, 


Herenoush Yanohc ‘reecivced, acre. ‘diploma J 7 3let: 
oe “fromthe: ameri¢s yh end. hes becn 


Le .studont ntrec?in. ‘the 
MOND iY: AFTERNOONS. 
egconblics on Yond-y eft urmoons very intcrceting 
‘tube yerr forerc Revine uscful things theec times. On 
the lect sonar y of members. of: the Gredc rood 
compositions 0G picturce of. the ertiete of 
kh. (ths. ct imp rtent meetcre 
a 7c Michacl. Spn2i 
re the m et imptrtent macstc re the: ~-rld hee cver 
known, and heve o -ohenge €ce their: “es holptul: 
‘mcd. ay. - J hn, h mony - Td ic yur sictcr ? 
- Fr: the time I kn: vn her myc she 


f thet 


» 


Kami! 31 


somc. 


send Le de ‘Vinci, 


the Réinelcernec. 
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came to the th 
One dey @S he wes riding in 
his corriege through the streots 
of Bagdad, he sew his celebreted 
fricond Evil. He then commanded 
his soldters to oepture him end 
bring him into his presence, 
Then he returned to the palace 
am he sat in his priveto room. 
The broagmt Evil into his 
presence and King Good commanded 
the soldiers to search hin. agg | | 
found the two diamonds, which, it 
will be remembered, were taken 
from Good 80 oruelly. 

Then the king said, “How do 
you do, Friend Evil 7?" | 

"Excuse me," said Evil and he 
began to tell very great lios 
about his not recognizing hin. 

Then the king spoke in @ very 
angry voice, "Then where did you 
find these diamonds? Tell mo 
quickly or I shall have you put 
to death." 

Then Evil fell on his knees 
ami told everything he had done 
end pardon, | 

The king commanded his guerds 


end everybody to go out of the room 


end after this he said to Evil, — 
"I am Good, ami I will show my 


| 


hes been rovently 


Meetanthie Kitsonolou -exi923 


Goorge : 
end lives at Wellesley, ass. 
1923-Alomini Lawis is no more 
going to the Fronch school bo- 
cause it 18 closed. 
1923- Araxi Chalgudjien otudies 
in the training course of the 


and at the same time 


teaches in the American School 
of Gedik Padhe. 


Friday, the sixtcenth of 
April, we had an alumni party. 
Sixty-one graduates were present. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL STUDENT 
CONFERENCE OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 


fhe fourth Student Con- 
ference of Constantinople was held 
et Robert Collego. It bogan on 


 Thuraday evening, May ist. and 


ended on Sunéisy evening, Mey 4th. 
The conference was “Jesus's 
Wey of Lifo! During the dis- 
cussion periods this phrase wes 
explained end discussed by aiffo- 


to 
S in _ 


7 


goodness by forgiving you. Go now," 
"You fongeve me, Ha, he, he," 
I will show you, "end 
e Sprang toward the king to stab 
him with his dagger. But the in- 


Stant he moved to do this ect, his 
head was cut off... those of the "Forum", e Lerge dis- 


Tic fether of the kine who hag  CUeSsion group. and the most in- ' 

concealed himself under the heevy 5Pirins the Sunset sigetings" The 

winiow curtains, sew pvil'’s thought latter were held 2 the social 

end struck him on his neok with his M11 on cocount of tho rainy 

sword. Thus justice was fulfilled weether We cen them 

1 ev f ¢ rT 

EMJED HUSNI, 


rent leaders and students. The 
spokeemen of the iesders’ group 
wee Mir, Wilbert Smith, General 
Seoretary of the Y-l-C.A. at Cairo. 
The most exciting periods were 


emples, showed thet he wes an tron 
oherecter, en edmizable man, ond 
The followines two pictures were 
drawn from life during 


Seventh end Eighth Grede drewing 
class period, by Essad Emin, '25, 


the regular 


e truco Christian, in the whole 
mecning of the word. 

who attended this con- 
ference felt thet it helped to 


ond Imededdin Rushdi, '24. improve the cherectcr of those 


who were present ami filled them . 
with persistent feith in the liv- 
ing God. 
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pel wes given vefore the 


HEALTH DEWONSTRATIONS 
On the 23rd. of iay the heslth 
demonstrations took pluce in the 
Church Hell. Admirel Bristol end 
other Americens were invited «nd 
furi:ish oificers, inspectors, 
doctors cnd perents. At first 
some health rules were given then 
two heetlth vleys by the lower 
erodes cnd en Irish dence by the 
Fourth Grade. 
fhe First-o1d demonstration by 
the bandaging cless, which hed 


 veon taught by ifiss Hollcnbook . 


tho Amcricen Hospite1 were quite 
interesting and were tpproved by 
ell. There was also drilling 6nd 
special dinces which were immense- 


OF 


th a talk which wes interpreted 
by Seadet Sadik, '23. 


Tho Besketry Cless. 


The GirleReserves' busketry oles 
4s cerried on under tho leadership 
of iiiss Putney ond iiiss Lewis - - 
iiss icoisedes, Yyavasetien end 
Wiss Hygegn hevo lately joined the 
cless 


Reffia plete mate, bags, beskets 


om meny other be@utiful articles 
ere being prepeéred for 4 bezear whi 
‘will be held June 19th. 


We've done our very best; 


-enyoyods—Admirel Bristol closed 


Sneny strange hebits. 


to tell different lies but none 


Tho Scnior Pley dress 


ani the regulir  - 
nefore cnd othcr friends 
Fridey, June 6th. 


We hope you've our little 
| | plsy 


We give you now € fond fcrewell, 
fo etch kind friend om guost. 


In deys of euld leng syne, my dcer 
In days of auld lung Bync, 

Vie give you now c fond ferewell, 
To ot.ch kind friend am guest. 


A Golden Bell for wo Lic. 


Onec thero wes « king who hed 
One day he 
Sent news 411 cround his kingdom 
Buying thet if emyone would cane. 
end tell him & lic chout which tho 
king himself would excliim,"It is 


ide," thet one should receive 


golden ea present.from the 


people therefore, 


Elisevet Yoanides, "25+ syoceudod . At lest & Jow oume 


he Sonior Play 


The Scniors of this yeer have 
chengod, ©8 & pert of their clcss 
work in English, urs. Frances 


Hodgson Burnett's story, Sere Crewe, 


intoe pley. It is chout & little 


girl, Sere Crewe, who hed been vory 
rich when her fethcr wes living but 
h:d beocdétie poor et his Sudden deeth 


cmd the loss of e11 their money. 


After her fathor's detth she lived e 


end told e lie cs follows: 
Your fethor's futher borrowed 


One thousend Llircs promising to 


poy it eftcrwords to my father's. 
fether but he didn't. .So you 
must give me the thousund lirés." 
Tie king, cstonished cm puz- 
gied, cricd, "It is & liel¥... 
Then the Jew scid, "Give me 
the bell.” 
The kine turned Gnd quickly | 
seid, "It's truci" 
Then the Jow «ced the 1000 


vory mmsereble life being. ebused by poungs. 


~~ aise who kept bocrding 


school whore Snre had been put 6s a 


arlor boarder When she was rich. 
Jut efterwards She wes used es 


Sorvent and & drudge end wos scolded 


by everybody. 

Next door to the boarding 
lived « gentlemen from Indié who 
pitied Sare and secretly méde her 
life ¢« very happy one. 

But one day 68 Sera set in her 


ettic she saw the monkcy belonging 


to the gentlomén end took him to 
his m.ster. 


School 
 Litertry-(Ferhounde Remzi, '24 


So he won the golden bell. 


He 


Editorial Boerd. 
Eaitor-in-ohief, Bmjed Husni, '24. 


(Surpouhi Keprilien, '25 
(Akabi Dunguzien, '24 

News-(ilefhsrot Nomi, '25. 

(Ourente Save , 126 

Smilec- Pcvlos Kelcnderides, '25 


The gentleman who hed Art- Essed Emin, '25 


been her fethor', fricnd, recognizedAlumni Nows-Araxi Chalgud jian, '23 


Sere. end, telling her that he hed 


recovered her money, he tdopted her 
Aftor this Sart lived?Prise per copy, 100 Peres. | 
Per your, 5 issucs, 12-1/2 piasters 


es his child. 
the life of &% princess. 


Rushdi, '24 
liemegers (Ahdi toustefa, '2/ 
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or 50 conts, 
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A SCHOOL PAPuR 


We should have a school peper 
because reeding good and useful 
erticles helps. to enlighten eur 


minds and impreve our cheracter as 


well as our use of the English 
lengueage. The peper is also a 
help in ovr daily lessons, for 
it may contain something shout 
the lives of meny great men whom 
we are going te study in eur 
history lessons, Alse by read- 
ins this paper we shéll know more 
ahout the school, the news of the 
city and the world. A school 
paver helps the ones who edit and 
publish it by making them use 
their minds ond find something 
useful for the paper, end it may 
help thom to underteke Siniler 
work when out of school. The 
paper is helpful for the &lunnt 
who will read it. They will r 


“pealize how much the school has 


becn improved since their gradue- 
tion cnd how their former school- 


Be 124. 
ON ANLAALS - 

On morning of Novey, 1923, 
urS, danning from Robert College 
lectured in the euditorium where 
the students of the three highest 
gredes were assembled. She spoke 
ehout "Kindness to Animals" end 
expleined their usefulness to 
méenkind. Her most emphasized 
sentence wes, "“AnimelsS are more 
vilueble if treéted kindly". 


Nevert Serafican, '24. 


Hedden their chcirméen, 
present number is cleven, 


DECEBER 1923. 


NEWS 


The Second Grade this year has 
seven different nationalities: 
Armenien, Alhanian, Bulgarian, 
Greek, Germen, swiss and Turk. 


The present Fifth Grede is so 
large thet it sits in Room C. 


In our school there is a girls! 
club named "The Girl Reserves". 
This club beg@n last year under the 
leedership ef wiiss Lewis. The 
Seventh and Eighth Grades have the 
privilege of joining, the Sixth 
elso as prohetioners. Last yerr 
there were three groups for bandeg- 
ing, Sewing and dramétics, but this 
year only for drametics and baskut- 
ry» During the vecation there were 
no regular meetings but at the re- 
opening of school the new election 
took place and mectings bégan eguin. 


“The President is Akabh Dunguzien; 


Vice-President, Behiré Mouhtar; 


Treasurer, pvdokizn Pep:dopoulou; 
-metes heve advanced in their study.Scoretary, Nevert Sercficn. 


The boys huve a olub mamed "The 
Red Triengle Cluh". They weet 
in the Ye tie Co Aw, having itr. 
Their 
They heve 
six comuittoos: Executive, Business, 


Athletics, Service, Sociel cnd 


Drom:.tics. The prestdent of the 
oluh is Husrev imnif; Vice-President, 


Peylos Kelonderides; Treasurer, Vehe 


Tomesien; Seoret:ry, Simeon Pialo- 
poulos. They recently won metch 
et the YeieCoAe cguinst the Armenian 


School. 
AeDs 124. 
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Why iionkeys Heve Hetry 
Bodies 


Before men were created the 
monkey wes very happy and proud 
because he was the only one smong 
the eninels thet had a and 
@ thinking mind. Unfortunately 
the monkey's pride was not to 
lest. One day as he was going to 
visit the lion he met a man. When 
he saw him he w&s puzzled and 
didn't helieve thet a living cree- 
ture could have such ® white, 
Smooth skin. He went near hin 
and gazed at him in astonishment. 
The man was surprised et this 
furmy creature end asked him what 
was the matter, The monkey re- 
lated to him the cause, begzin: 
him to tell the secret of his white 
skin. The man wishing to make fin 
of the monkey told him to go out 
into the forest the next morning, 
find a plant with purple leaves, 
end rub his skin with it very hard. 
Then he would heve a white skin. 

The monkey did as the man had 
edvised him, found the plant and 
besen to rub his body as hard as 
possihle, His body began to burn 
but he decided not to stop unless 
it got very white. He continued 
rubhing when to his greet surprise 
he sew that 411 of his body wes 
covered with hair. He began to 
rub harder, thinking that he might 
take the hair off but instead more 
heir eppeered- In his despair he 
hegan to ery and curse the man. 

It is said thet since that awful — 
time the poor monkeys have heiry, 
shesgy bodies. 

Saadet Sadik, '23. 


NEWS 


1915, Halidé Sadik and her husband 
are living in Nice, France. 
This past Summer in Geneva 
she vistted her mother, ,ime. 
sedik, @ former French | 
teacher of this School. 


1920, Arpiné Dunguzian hes entered 
the new American School et 
Athens. 


Nepil wOustefe is studying 
in Berlin, Germany. 


Imméenuel and Constantinos 
Cosmodes are in business in 
Bulgaria. 


Alumni Nows - 


ALUMNI NEWS (cont'd) 


1921, Ourenie Kerabash oghlou and 
Behiré Refik are the 
Freshmen Class of Constan- 
tinople College. 


1922, Hudaded Shemseddin was 
merried October 4th. ta 
Shakir Bey, They heve 

gone to Smyrne to live. 


Heshim Hussein and Reshid 
AYeajajce are members of 
the freshman cless in 
Robert College and ere 
rooming in Bebek. 


Saebiha Selaheddin hes fin- 
dished e course ina Turxk- 
ish Commorcial School, 


Ali Sebri has a position 
in the horax mines at 
Sultan Cheyir. 


1923, sSeaadet Sadik is working in 
the French Bank at Gelate. 


Alomini Lavde is studying 
in the French School at 
Youm Kapou. 


Yotvert ilorjikian has gone 
to Bucharest, Romanie . 


Hatohik sah Joubian is attent- 
ing High School in Phils 
delphiea, Ue Se A. 


- Editorial Staff - 
Editor in Chief - Emjed Hueni, "24 
Literary - Ferhoundé Remzi, '24 
Dunguzian, '24 


News - (:.efharet Negmi, '25 
(Qurania Sava, 


Art - (Ahdi woustefe, 124, 


(Essad Pmin, '25 


Smiles - (Pevlos Kalanierides, '25. 


(Essad Emin. 
iiihran Bezjian, '23. 


Business (Imededdin Rushdi, '24 
Janegers - (Ahdi tioustefa, '24 


Price per copy - 100 paras. 
Per year, 5 issucs, 12-1/2 piesters 
Per year, foreign, $@ piasters 

or 50 cents. 
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: The Paper Speaks to You. 


wy Gear readers, We became friends 
just least menth and I hope you all 
enjoyed reading me and desire to 
s39e me as one of your best friends. 
Lfter this 1f you bring more people 
to be friends with me and read me 
&& you have, I prommsa to ali of 
ycu that I will try to be more 
pieasing. I will contain seme puz- 
ples too, and to those who succeed 
in guessing them, good presents 
are to be given, This menth I weit- 
ed @ long time to receive storics 
written by my readers, but in vein, 
I received only ene» I hope after 
this all of you will wish to read 


I finish my telk with | 
thenk &11 of those who bought me 
iast time, end I @m very gled thet 
I already have many friends. 
Your sineére friend, 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL NEWS. 


The Thanksgiving Exercises. 
This year as usual we had our 


Thanksgiving exercises, They 
Tere held on November 29th, Thurs- 


day, at nine in the morning, in 


“a2 church hall. Almost all the 
Studentsa were present bringing their 


gifts in order to have then distributed 
It was & very 


So the poor or orphans, 
oleasant and inspiring occasion, 
‘ure Goodsell, the president ef the 


3$shool of Religion, gave a talk about 


128 reasons for thankfulness to god, 
te seid that he was thankful to God 
mony. things, very thenkful for 

“one things, most thenkful for a few 
ings; and exceedingly thankful for 
reé things, 
vOrpeny and work. 


(Continued on pege 3, test. column) 


These were faith, good 
send ell feces were smiling. 


-:NEWS ITEUS: - 
Tho Triangle Exhibition 


The Triengle Exhibition was 
held in the school garden on 
Siturday, November 24th. The 
members of the club arrenged 


the chairs and benches for the 


Spectators, end decorated the 
front of the School with ce big 
bénner and with little banners 
besring the sign of the Triangle 
Cluhe The visitors came end were 
ell given places to sit and then. 


the exhibition begun. 


After @ little practising tho 
voys began a vollty ball match 
between the bowen chool team 
The Tricngiv lub the leece. - 


of Hedd an. ey plevyea 

the Triangle Club wes yi 
their pictures, After this thry _ 
hed some joke corteats: e8, White 
volcano, pie eating, others, 
It was fumy sight to the 
faces of the boys quite white wit. 
flour or, ¢S in the pit eating 
Contest, hedaubed with choco- 
lete ousterd. They hed some rele; 
races end boxing elso.: After the 
races one of the hoys of the Y-ii- 
C.A. sang # song which wes half 
Spunish end helf French. At the 
end a ofge-ball match was pleyed 
between the Bowen Sehool end the 
Trishgle Club. At first the Tri- 
engie Club was successful but in 
ths second géme the Bowen Schoo. 
vion, 80, to decide who would bo @.. 
victor, they metohed once mere, | 
This ended in fevor of the Trienc.. 
Club. This was 2180 followed by 
‘lous rpvleuse cond. th: exhibition 
wes closed. with music. On the 
whole it wae very Successful, for 
everybody Seemed very muc pleesed 


Be. 124. 
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The present eraduatins clere 
hgc oniy nine members, 


The Annuel Bagear of the Y.W. 
C,A. took place on the sixth of 
December at the Pera Service 
Ceuter, The Girl Reserves put 
tn pele the peper:flowere they 
have been m6kirg. In December 
the Girl Reservee of this School 
esve & party to which they invit- 
3d the Girl Reserves-of the Pera 
20d Stamboul YW.C,As. They pre- 
gented a play {Pilgrim's Progress} 
siter which Ferhounde Remai, '24, 
pioayeé three selections on the 
pireno, Then the girls seng 
pether, @nd they closed their party 
with a talk by i‘ise Fisler of the 
¥,W,C.A. | | 

‘iss Victoria Sarkissian wes: 
to Prefeesor L, 
They live in Athene, 


This year the winter was so mild 
up to the middle of December thet 
geome trees were still grocn, Cold 
weather end snow arrived in time 
for the western Christmes, 


The Thanksgiving ¢cifts were dis- 
tributed to the poor people,-to 
erphanu@ee and refugee camps, 


The members of the Self- 
Government Council were sleoted 
et the berinning of January, From 

the Eighth Behire 
woe choSen representative by the 
Jerhounde Remai by the 
teachers. From the Seventh Cless 
Eesed Emin wes chosen; from the 
Sixth Ourania; from the Fifth 
Terznoush; from the Fourth Ressin. 
They met for thairy council on 
ord. alee Zappa is the 
diviser in the councia and the 
president is Ferhounde Renai, 


A fow dwys ago an accicent 
heppened neor Jhepe, A tram 
Comangs from Top struok a 
hoepitak wagon Lowdec with bread 
for refugees. The wagon was 
hroken into pieces und the driver 
wee killed under the trem cér, 
One oi the poor horses got s very 
had wound on his hind ler 
mirereble death efter three 
minutes, 


We heve recently Jeerned that 
fourtecn yours ego, in 1910, this 
sthool hed newspaper published 
by: the students of the upper clsse- 
es, The editor-in-chief? wee Ik sop 
Martarian end the mantger Cormes 
CosmeCes, 


An Imaginery Story. 
Why Fish Have Mo lege. 
When God first created fish 
they hed four wide dege with which 
they covid swim, 


One day eafisch went to the cred 
for @ visit, They were very giac. 


te see e@ch other and efter spear- 


ing ebout their daily effaire, the 
fish noticed that the crab had 

vé nice fine legs, He felt 
jealous of the créb and could not 


turn his eyee away from looking 
et the beautiful thin legs, 


looked s9 much thet at last the 
creb noticed it and paid, "I think 
ou admire my legs and wonder how 
got them, if yeu went I chell 
tell you the way," 

"Oh", sald the-fish, "you are 
very kind to let me knor,-be sure 
I shall reward you for it," 

"Near the seashore," said the 
crab, “there is very: sharp stone, 
you will co and rub your legs on — 
thet etone until they become thin, 
but be sure not to rub too hard so 
ae to cut off your iegs," 

Then the fish, thanking hin, 
went home very eled, The next morn 
ing he left his home very early, 
Reaching the seaghere he found the 
sharp stone very easily. Then he 
bezan to rub and rub his iegs 
azvainst the stone as hard &s possi- 
ble, Hor hapvy he was when he saw 
that he had thin and woli-propor- 
tioned legs, but yet not content 
with them and wishing to have more 
siender legs than thdse of the 
crab he continued his rubbing until 
his Legs grew so thin that ali of 
@ sudden they were broken off. The 
oor: fish, in his despair, fainted 
avay, After some time when he re- 
opened his eyes, he found himseif 
surrounded by his dear-friends, the 
oysters, consoiting him. 

This is the reason why fish nor, 
being descendanta of this one, have 
no legs. 

A, 


A Lespon in Life. 


day, two boys, Samuel ond 
Jaceb, who were graduated rrom 4 
colleze, applied for a position to 
work for a great merchant, | | 

The merchent needed only one em 
ployee, and it wee very difficult 
to choose from the tvo and nor 
which one war the better, 

The merchant his treesurer 
"De you know anvthing «bout them" ? 
trengurer scid, "I don't 
know anvthing about them; out I 
know sbout their fricnds, The 
fricade of Semuel are polite, genthe 


{Contimed on 3,column 1) 
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4@ontimed from Pece 2,Column 2) 


ready: for service, gincere and... 

ioral. It hie friends ere 80, very 
he if alse like them, But 
the friends of J:cob are the oppo- 
gite an@ if his friends cre 8@, . 
probvebly he is «lso like them. 

Then the merchant chese Samel 
te be his. empleyee and rewerded 


him 
S@ by eur friends we ore judged 
es to whet kind’ of boys . or girls 


We > | 
125, 


{Continued fren Page 2) . 


Then .fter hsving sung few 
hymns we closed the Exercises with 
the Loré's prayer, end depsrted . 
to our homes with ereet joy be- 
Of the many Gitte for the 
poor, 

It 1£ very good plen to 
Thanksgiving exercises beceuse 
everybody cin heve 6 chance to. 
bring some money or eutobles to ‘be. 
given to the poor ond especielly 
in these years, because there are 
sreat sumbers of refugees and: 


I 


1916 - Miltiadis Dimitrecopouleus 
| ie studying at Hirvard 
University. : 


1917 ~ Zoe Dimitracepoulous is 
ane in College, 
io, 


1917.- Evyenia Copmades is keeping 
house for her brother Con- 


were y 


the cavalier... 


An Arebd and hie tribe hed in 


the desert ettacked the revon 
from the pap of Demes; vic- 


tery dete and ine Arabe 


beb 


ied in distribut 
the ir be@ty, when the ca 


liergs ef the Pashe ef Acre ae 


were c@ning to mect this caravan, 


rushed st once upen the viotor- 
Lous Arebs, killed a great 
took the others prisoners 

efter having tied them wth o cords, 
brought them to Acre to be given 
6&8 & present to the Pasha, 

The chief Arab Abou-el-Meareh, 
hed received bullet in his arm. 
during the combet, Ags his wound 
wes not mortel, the. Turks hed tied 
him on & camel. and, efter taking | 
possession of his horce, hed 
carried off both the horse end 


The evening of the day before 
they were to enter Acre, they 
conped with their prisoners in 
the mountsine of Saphadt, The 
wounded Arab had his limbs tied 
together with e leather etrap end 
wee laid near the tent where the 


Turks slept. 


During the night, kept erre ke 
(Contimed on Pree 4, column 1) 


NOTES 


at Constantineple College 
for her Master's degree sd 
is specialiging in Hietory 
end Literature, 


1918 - Ourania Kelfoglou is teach- 
ing in the American School 
et Salenica, 


ctantinoe in Gabrove, Bulgaria, (1918 - Leyle Sadik in teaching 


1917 Sephir Hoisides her been 


misic in Geneva, 


eredusted from Constenting le 1921 - Armind Djedjigien 18 cen- 


‘College end hee finished t 

Eduoetionesl Courne elso, Row 
che is teaching in our Gedik — 
Scheel, 


meeting of. the Gadik 
Alumni Association will be 
held Fridey et clock, 
Jemary llth, 


Ex, '23 Arminé D 


tinuing her study in Polam 
Holl, Darlington, Durhan, 
Englend, 


ingli:n is in « 
Junior High School in New 
York City. Her-eddrees:-ie 
5CL West 178th, Street, 
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i Cont immed. from Pege &,Column 


with the pain of his wound, he 
hésrd his horse neighing amid the 
other horses hobbled around the 
tente, according to the hebit of the 
Orientals, He recommined his voice 
ghd, being not eble to resist the 
dgoire to go to speak once more to 
his lifelong compenion, he dragged 
himself peinfully.on the c¢round 
th the eid of hie tied honda end 

Kheep ond reached his courser, 

“Degr friend", wold. he,. “ymzt... 


shall you do with the Turks? . You will 


imprisoned under the. roofs of 
n with the horses of gn or 
%ohe, the women the. 
mad, not -bring you the camel's: milk 
aE millet in the hollor of their hands,. 
‘ou will not be allowed to run freely” 

ip the desert like ‘the wind of Egypt, 
npr will you be ate to wash your 
chest in the Jomean river, And yet 
you are more: free than I am, because 
‘@m @ slave. See, go to the tent | 


Abou-el-Marsh will not return, 

@nd put your head between the ourtains 
of the tent to kiss the hands of my 
Little children," 

In speaking so, Abou-el-Marsch had 
G@ with his teeth the coré of goat 
air and the enimeal was free, But 
géeing his master wounded and chained 
t his feet, the instinct of the feiths 
11 and intelligent courser made him 
widerstand more than any languege 
could express; he. bent his head, smell-~ 
ed his master and seiging him with his 


teeth 
round his body, went 


ne broucht his master 
pee next column 


OU NCEMENTS 


Shose who wish copies of the firat 
issue of our Gedik Pesha American 

School News, oon get them-from the 
mare cer, Imadeddin Rushdi, 


lloping until 
o his home tents 


Those whe succeed 4n pessing the pue- 
Mles in the next column gre to receive 
Bone presents, But the anewer must be 
written in the apace below: 


Answer: L- 


oi the Arabs Jericho, 


ch you know very well, tell my wife | 


the leather belt which he hed a 


“Per 


\Contimed from Page 4,001.2) 


he arrived and 


ter | 
he horse PALE 


the tribe. have wopt fer 


the poets have 8 and. 


ted from the 
ne by Ferh 


‘in, Hollan while the 


were ready he asked 

an charged two. 


piace. 
"Parton ne,” the Host, 
are plenty» enough mt 
kings ere scarce," 
Fhe king smiled and ordered 
‘the money to be paid, — 


Charedes: 

article; ard, @ part of toot; 
the whole, 3 vegetable, 


let, work that is dene on ° 
Saturday; 2nd. @ weight; the 
whole, the name of a- President 
of the United States, 
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Vol. No. | 5 


May & June, 1924. 


GRADUATION DAY: 


Graduation. Day is perhaps the heppily in school. At last the 
“most important day, school boys finel exercises are: finished ond 
-@nd girls heve. On that dey the the visitors hesten out. The iL 
gpcholers feel as if going out |. graduates sheke the hends of 
 4nto a wide ocean without a friend their dear teszchers end schoel- 
or even compass: to guide their mates, They sey their perting 
yeoosnize how much the HUSHT, 
past school-deys meant, . 
What dear and very near 
friends the teachers — oa NEWS NOTES. 
were. Then the grad- Yin hig 
uates will be surprised fies We are glad to heve 
to understend how they the picturezof the 
loved their friends in editorial sterf with 
school. Perhaps the | eed the two teachers who 
even wish to return to ' helped them in the 
the lower grades again work comected with our 
«@nd try there to spend | |  wohool paper. We hope 
Bome more of the happ- thet next. year the paper 
‘Lest hours of life. But nk will be even more of 6 
it is impossible. success than this. | 
If you chance to look | | i 
et the feces of the grad- i lir. Wilbert Smith, the 
you will see that:they ere geMerel secretary ¢the Cairo 
 @miling, but if you notice the  YeieC.A. visited our school on 
depths of the eyes you will find the 6th. of ey with ifrs. Smith. 
them sad at the thought of de- On this occzsion he gseve a talk 
parting. At such @ moment these to the two highest clesses, 
young people will recognize how | 
happy ani joyful were the deys This year the Senior Play was 
Spent in school. But now they  éiven on the sixth of June ani 
must go out alone... into the the Gradustion Exercises will 
oceag of life. whey must strugg- téeke place on the 20th. of June. 
with good amd evil, they must 
earn their living for the future, _ Iu April the school was closed 
. On the appointed day when the foy & week on eocount of the grip 
garden and the stage are all de- in the city. 
Oorated and after the Senior play 
has been acted before the parents, The Girl Reserves heve three 
teachers @ni visitors, the grad-  teems for thelr gemes: The Star 
Uates find their hearts heating Team, The Fair-in-Gemes Team and 
wildly. peating for what ? Why ? the Forget-me-not Team. 
They don't kmow exactly why. How 
bitter-sweet are those mimtes fhe Girl Reserves' Dramatic 
when the Principal gives the di-. oless is busy procticing two 


4 


Plomes. * recipients a dramas. One is ab out the birth-. 

because they ha wis dey of @ Spanish priricess. The™ 
the struggle of ami have celled "The: Princess Who 
cause they are leaving teachers, nine cheracters, the letter three. 
schoolmates and days pessad so). pleys will be ef 
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TURKISH IN LATIN LETTERS. | they-wore 
| eating sou fuher of the 
The "Orient News" presents an family told " some thing interest- 
interesting ocomparisqn of 4 ing. He thet thore wos a 
Turkish story written in Ietin | 
_-~ Letters end then tranalcted in 


tree necr the Bagdad roed, the 
Leaves of which put in the cars 
English. We give the seme 
it appears in Arabio cheract- 


rs. | 
A short enecdote of Nesr-ad- 
din Khoja. 
Bir guin khojanin evine bir 
@4am eeludesheyi ister. Khoje 
gerreshek evde yok dur. 0 esnada 
@6hek ioheride beghirir. Herif 
der, ha hodja eshex icheride 
beghirir. Khoje ne édam 
imish-sin eshoye ineniorsi nia 
sakalim ile bana inenmeiorsin. 
« Ome day @ man coming to the 
Khoja’s house wishes. to. borrow 
his ass. ‘The Khoja says, "The 
is not at home”. At that 
moment the ase breys within, — 
The man says, "0 Kheje, the eas 
braya withine" The Khoje, 
"What a strange person you must 
be, you delieve the ass but me 
with ny white beard you do not 
believe," 


GOOD AND EVIL 
(continucd from April number) 


dead on the sand was wht spor- 
ng his lest prayer, he heard 


omc kind words from someone near 


hime At first he 214 not helieve 
his ears ani th t thet it was 
his imagination; but he felt some 
one’s hend touching his shoulder. 
This was c Bedouin girl, who was 
carrying & peil of water to her | 
cottage, which wos quite near. 
Immediately Good asked her for 
water, ani she, who had a very 
kind heart,. geve ell the water 
She hed to. stop his thirst am to 
the dBlood out of his eyes. 
Ag soon as 


There was a kind fambly of three 
persons, & Bedouin shepherd, his 
Wife ond his daughter. ‘They mede 

® bed for him emi leid Good in it 


Good was a little hett- 
er she carried him to her cottage. 


of a deaf person would make him 


heer once more end the root 
Would moke o blimi person sce 


agein. 

This Good heard and pegged 
the father to go and take sane 
ef the reot of that tree the 


Then the father seid, "Of 


Course, I will go to-~ 
a 


morrow get it, ami you ere 
my Son from this moment,” and 
he ombraced him like & true 


father. 
fhe next evening the feather 


eeme with the root ami leaves 
and as the mormming Sun wes 
ing next morning, thoy put the 


' powder from the root into Good's 


eyés am then they were all 

ght again. Now he was he 
end was doing much work himself. 
He looked after his adopted 
father's cheep faithfully end 
well, 

Ome cvoning they were rest-~- 
ing after the evening menl, Good 
eskcd hia father te go to the 
city of Bagdad em Live there. 
Aftor some hesitetion the father 
ecocpted his end two 
days leter this Bedouin family 
arrived in Begded. One dey as 
Good was woniering in the city, 
he found himself in front of the 
king's pelece. He saw @ great. 
advertisonent written with vig 
letters on o white wall saying 
that 4f enyone succeeded in heal- 
ing the eers of the king's 
deughter, he would heve helf o 
the kingdom as @® reward. He 
thought about the leaves ho had 
which his father had taken from 
the célebreted tree and luckily 
he hed them in his pocket. Then 
he decided to enter the pelace 


after tro minutes he was 


talking with the king. Then the 
king commamicd his servants to 
bring his deughtcr into the room. 
They brought her end Good gut 

the powler into her cars em they 
were Well, 

the king ssid to Geod, 
"iv gon, I give my daughter to 
you. You my merry her ami be 
my Successor on the throng." 

He merried the king's deughter 
there and sont a message home for 
his Bedouin frienis to come te 
the pelece. They come to the 


and took cS much o@re of him es they MAlece ani lived there surrounied 


could. But poor Good was blind. 


with grest pomp. One year sfter- 
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Baitor, Emjed Hu sni 


Eelf Government in 


Self Government in our school 
wag esteblished lzst yoar. The 
warnose of the Student Gevern- 
nent Council is tc let the stu- 
aenta <f ths Pour higher grades 
coverli Loenselves through the 


merhers «r cliect- 
ed by cach of the clesses without 


the tcachers. These representa- 


tives meet cr twice & weck 


gud telk ebout disorderly things 


PASHA 


February & iiarch 1924. 
ianager-Imededdin Rushdi. 


NEWS ITEAS ; 

The Girl Reserves! Rally. 

The Girl Reserves' Rally was 
held cn Saturday, January 12,1924, 
in the Pera YeWeCeAe Service Center. 
The Girl ReServes of Staemboul,Perc, 


and Gedik Pasha were ess8embled there. 


A pley wea presented by the Per: 
After thet we seng scme 
Girl ReScrvo, 8cngSe 

In drilling, the decided 
chet CGedik Prshe did the best, 


sccond Stemboul, end third Pera. © 


und how to heve the achool bettcr course we were very glede The 


List yeer 1t Seemed th:t this. 


.what cbout this yeer Frem the 
beginning of this yecr we do not 


- vollcy bell mttches begin et four 
method sucocecded pretty well. But o'clock bdDstween Pers 


ond GeP-. Theo 
first mitch was victory for Perc, 


Then we metch-- 


Secm to sec the stu- 
dents follow the rule 
perfectly rnd honest 
When we go sroumd the) 
Achool we hesr 
cvery cne speekineg 
other lenzucgesB then 
English. 
Stud ens 3, besides | 
bresking rule Jor 
speeking Juglish, brex 
the other ruies sa 
well. 4. school is 
ike afvemily end the 
Students ell hro- 
therg end sistcrs. 
They must be kind end 


‘eer | 


but GePe won the 
with otemboul. The 
The Volley Ball Team. |jfirst geme wes victory 


for our side sgein, but 
the Second tnd third 
lost, pertly bde- 


Se, velley-bell Stan- 
boul teck the chempi:n- 
ship, ond wes rewerded 
cur cheers. At the 
Glese 211 the Girl Re- 
Scrves mode big cir- 
cle tnd spelled the 
etters in the neme of 
ur club three times 
nd then, <8 it wes ver. 
te, we cll went home 


helpful tse each other 


¢ metter of char- | Gedik Pasha 


= ith « jolly spirit. 
| Bosie'24. 


Suppese you were or 
revresentstive of your ovn 
Srede, would you like to heve 
your clussmetes disobey you end 
she rules of the counoil of 
which ym ere & Member 7 


This question is «Sked of 
everyone: "Will you, from this 
moment try (though many heve 
trisd vefore) to improve the. 
Bchool in mény weya? 

Let work together and 
US Work harder thin ever to 
Miu car Schocl the come o? ver- 
fection <3 regerds 
Ship, pelitoness; cnd obedicice, 


Lately the Girl Resorves begen 6 
new cléss in first-eid. There 
clisses in bsketry cnd dremé ~ 
tich. 

# 


iiree Huntingten recontly geve @ 


telk te the Girl Reserves ebrut 


Chin:, J&épan ¢nd Indic, She shewed 
pictures «nd eostumcs from these 
Slece Be 


Slip tor Puzzle Answers. 


Ansver,1 - 


we were very - 
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“My Be 11 


Very neugrty is my ball; 
Broke th: hcéd of sistcr's doll. 
There is not bell like him, | 
He's the neughtiest of 

le. Teast he conn; 

L fillow him then. 
He frightens everything - 
Gopae cmd duckling, cet ond hen. 

hroke two windows this creek, 
Cook & Shore in every trick; 

From thet neughty work 
Ail the fcmily 18 

Alwcys the cups he breaks, 

He's the enemy of the cckes; 
They ssy thet I hive seme ports, 
In the things thet he stertc« 


Avhoullsh Shukri, ex'25. 


The Thrée Drops. 


A fairy long ego when they were 
retlly in cxistence once wee pess- 
ing though « lonely forest. Sudden- 
ly, the meving lecves cnd the seft 
hervest breeze were stopped by « 
voice cclling her. 

The fuiry, stopping <t the plece 
whence the voice ceme, Siw three 
drops of dew among the sky-blue | 
petsls of & violct. 

“het do you went from me, color- 
less d-ughters. of the sky?" asked 
the fiiry. 

MWe went you to explein ts us the 
perplexity in which we cre nov, We 
ére three drops, &8 you Thich 
ere not ¢t all the seme, whose 
be ckground is eltogether different, 
end yho wish you to tell them which 


one of the three is the ; 


"All right,"seid the fciry, "Iwill. 


The first drop seid,"I come from 
the high olouds, I em the deughter 
of the greet sce, end wee born from 
the Grend Ocean. One night the moan 
dng in leve with me and, together 
mnenyvef my sisters 

spent the summer end 
the winter there, but when Spring 
ha ck once more ind I sew the beeuti- 
ful flowers budding end the birds 
returning t: their nests, then I 


longed be the eerth, end steal- maine 


ing seorstly ewey from the cloud 
which wes kecping gu:rd over me, I 
foil on this virlet, where you sve me 
now. I represent the Oecen. 

"You tell whet you arc,"seid the 


feivy to the second drop.( 
timed) 


Priec per Cuppy - 100 Peres, 
Per your? 12-1/2 plesters:forcign 504 


1906-Shushan Balajien married a 


9-3orothy Demetraco 


city end entered a shop where 


“‘nNdt able to read. 


peia 8 


Alumni Notes 


dentist, she 18 now in It@iy. 


is in 
i 1 e 
eglate Instiiute 


erican C 
e will graduate 


Authalia Celfaogleu is in 
Salonio- keeping house for 
her brotherl 
1912-Sebiha Seleheddin is an 
assistent to the hookkeeper 
in the Netional Union of 
Turkish Commerce. 
Iukerrem Yusuf,1923 i8 work: 
ing at the seme pléce also. 
1922-Amalie Tshev ou end Eleni 
Youanides are both in the 7 
freshmen class of Constantin. 
nople College. 


Greece, "Goud 


PUZZLES 

A peasant secing thet most cf 
the old men while reading were 
using oye-glasses, went to the 


fhe mer- 
different.. 
to 


chant showed the peasant 
kinds, but the peasant tryi 
read a book and not being able 
seid thet the glasses were not of 
the best Isst the 
merchant gave him some eye-glasses 
of the very best quality that he 
But agein the peasant wes 
Mhen Said the 
merchent, "My friend, as I uccer- 
stand, you don't know how to read 
yet." Yon are right", said the 
pecosant, "Am I foolish? If I 
knew how to read, why Should I 
need eye-glesses?" 
ARI THMETICAL: 

Three travelers met on the roac 
and dined under a tree. A had 5 
loaves, B had 3 and C had none. 
equal pieces of money for 
his dimer. How should they be 
divided between A end B ? 
RIDDLE: - 

Whet by patting its eye Out, 
leaves nothing but a nose ? 


What weed is that containing 
five syllables, from which by 
texing one, no Syllable will re- 


PeCo'25 


Many succeeded in puessing the 
puzzkes in the least 

Nemes were draw of those who 
hed the correot enswers. Sebaheddin 
of the Sixth Grade won the first 
prize end vahe of the Seventh the 


Second prizZee 
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MMEDIATE RELEASE Hellenic Information Bureau, 


Treaty regarding the manner in which exchanges are to be made is proof 


is a shameful attack upon the head of the oldest Christian ehurch 
which has for centuries rendered immense service to Christianity. 


: the Patriarch and the institution of the Patriarchate, The Turks in 


held by the succeeding Sultans. 


"The Patriarch did not come from outside Turkish territory. He 


brutal and arbitrary mats” 


B. P. Salmon, Director. 
Investment Bldg. ,Washington,D.c. 
Telephone Franklin 9655 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 3: At the Greek Legation here it is felt that 
the expulsion of the Patriarch was not only unjustifiable » but that the 
failure of the Turks to comply with the regulations of the Lausanne 


that the Turkish authorities knew their aot was unjustified. When 
asked for a statement the Greek Minister, Che Simopeulos, said: 
"The expulsion of the Ecunenical Patriareh from Constantinople 


"Tt is impossible to make a distinetion be tween the person of 


attempting to create such a distinction are simply following out their 
well-known method of trying to ebscure the real issue. 

"Tt is impossible to conceive of any one committing an act of 
violence against the head of the Catholic Church and still protesting 
that he respected the Papacy. 

"The Eeumenical Patriarch is the supreme head of a religion. 
Even the conqueror of ee. Byzantine Empire in 1453 recognized the 
Patriarch and the Patriarchate and this recognition was afterward up- 


was born in Turkey, a Turkish subject and has lived in Turkey all his 
life. Before his elevation to the Patriarshate he was several times a 
member of the Holy Synod. His expulsion is am attack against the Patri- 
archate and against the Christian church. It is a brutal violation of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. Even if the Patriarch were subject to exchange 


under the terms of the treaty special procedure is provided covering * 


the method or exchange. 


"This procedure was not followed by the Turkish authorities, 
who surrounded the Patriarch at an unusually early hour, without having 
notified the Mixed Commission, which is in charge of the transfer of 
all persons subject to exchange, and secretly obliged his Holiness to 
leave his bed and conducted him to the railway station under military 
escort, an escort which certainly was not intended as an honorary one, 


_ "If the Turkish Government felt that it was acting in a legal 
manner and strictly within its rights it would have followed the pro- 
cedure indieated in the Treaty and not have resorted to methods which 
in themselves proye that the Turks were conscious they were committing 
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“portunity befere this to. call attent- 
{ ion to Dr. Theodore Elmer’ 3. work. | 


by all in the Caucasus for his 


Committee. 


the pages of our 


us that. the sons. of foggy Albion 


for a canal concession between Ant- 
-werp and the Rhine on Belgian 
- territory. (“Temps“). 


Office 20, Petra Velikago. 


_Serial Ne 36. 


PUBLISHED BY NEAR EAST RE LIEF, 


Price Ten Roubles., 


“Tiflis, 23 tie 1920 


Elmer 
From: SLOVO: I have had op- 


Wireless 


| Athens, Jan. 20. GRAVE sITUA- 
TION IN SOUTH. RUSSIA: .The 
Paper “Patris* contirms the occupa- 
energetie | ‘lon of Odessa by the Bolsheviks. 
members of the The lnteralled. Command in Cons-. 
st Relief and is loved and esteem- | tantinonle’ has or tad: the 
| ion of South Russia by foreign su- 
| bjects. Eight Greek ships have fa- 
ken the Greek subjects from the 
Russian shores of the Black Sea. 
: According to Reuter the Red Army 
is still very far from Odessa. 
London,” Jan. 20. Several Naval 
Units will leave Malta immediately 
for the Black Sea, and some are 
already in Constantinople. Probably 
the Allied fleet, eluding the grea- 
ter part of the British Mediterrane- 
an fleet, wiil take all measures re- 


clear views on the purposes of the . 


have written of. the dining ro- | 
om on the Ganovskaya before this. 
Its existence is due in large part. 
to the efforts. of Mr. Elmer and the 
help he has given to it. Hundreds 
of children and, others in straitened 
circumstances were enabled by his 
energies to continue their existence. 
Now Dr. Elmer is leaving the Ca- 
ucasus-leaving Georgia. 

And before he leaves I want. on 
“Slovo*. to say 
“farewell” to him who has shown 


ken has fortitis 

Sea. 

Paris: Jan. Kéecordiwé to 
stom on election ot the new ‘Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the Cabinet 
resigned, and was reconstructed. 


and of far-off America are not me- 
rely practical business men. Dr. 
Theodore Elmer has shown a SUD, 
ny heart and soul, has shown us 
that he understands sorrow and 
want; and also that he understands 
how to give aid to. those in need, 
aid in due time. “ 

Let me thank him in the name 
of the many hundreds whom he has 
helped-thank him heartily for his 
humavity and warmheartedness and 
for his generous assistance to all 
his fellow creatures. 

Lev. Kipiani. 


Affairs. 


nst the will of the General Labor 


Federation and other associations, 


Loan for Belgian Canal Concession. 


Extradition of Kaiser: ~The | Allied 
note to. Holland requestingthe ex* 


tradition. of the ex-Kaiser énumera- 


tes the casés of violation of/inter>~ 
~ national law for which he is at Jea- 


st morally responsible, having abus= 
_ ed his large powes. The note @x> 
presses the hope that Holland, trae ~ 

to her traditional respect for inter> 


national law, will not give. protect= 
ion to the Kaiser and will create 
‘no difficulties to prevent the -enfor- 
cement. of .measures. intended .fo ~ 
guard against similar. catestrophes 


| in the future. 


quired by the” sitttion “in South: 
Russia. Deni? 


| 


Rome, Jan. 20: Rate of Exchanger 
Paris -120,15; London 51; New 
York 13,80. 

On the Bolshevik Front. — 

From VOSROJDENIE 

Polish. troops 


Rog has been ‘evacuated by 
the Volunteer Army. 

~The Bolsheviks have taken 
tolovoe“ (135 versts north east of 


Millerand will be President of the Kherson and 35 versts south east 
Cabinet and Misister of Foreign _of Krivol Rog). 


The advancing Bolshevik 


Roime, Jan. 21. Strike of lialian Railwa= are 65 versts northeast of Parekop. 
ymen: The strike of Italian railway The Red Army continues to alvance 
men, proclaimed this morning agai- in the direction of Velikokniajesk. 


Soviet troops have taken Kansk 


Federation, the Italian Workmen’s (200 versts at the east of Krasno- 


jarsk). They have captured the com- 


has created indignation. Only 30°/, mander of the 6th division with his 
of the railwaymen have abandoned detachment in the Gourieff direc- — 


From. BORBA (Georgian): A work. The Italian press states that tion. 
sroup of English capitalists has of- the strike will fail as failed the st- 
fered to Belgium a _ loan of 


rike of the Post Offi ] 
1,250,000,000 francs in exchange ce clerks. The 


and international 

will not be interrupted. 

Change of address of the “National 
“Forces”. 


The “Populo Romano“ 
From BORBA (Georgian): 


states that 
The 


i 
Socialist party has denied any sup- 
port to the movement; and national | January 18th. Paris is 


communication co 


; Renewal of Communications with Soviet 


Russia 
From SLOVO (Armenian): Ly 7ons, 
excited by 
ntradictory opinions regarding the 
renewal of ecommercal ‘relations wi- 


Rome, Jan. 21- Adriatic Question: th Soviet Russia by the Allies. It 


is supposed that this is the result 


_ Yugo Slavia postpones. her answer of the O’Grady-Litvinov negocia- 


“Committee of National Forces“ (The | to the proposal on the Adriatic qu- , tons at Copenhagen, not a decision 
Union for Defense of the Rights of estion believing that revolution will of the Supreme Council. Italy, sup-. 
Anatolia and Rumelia) recently left break out in Italy. The newspaper ported by England, insisted upon 


} 


propagandists. 


Sivas for Angora and has now es- hopes that the population will deal’ accepting the proposal. * Nitti said 
tablished its residen 


ce, in Eski- summarily with the small groups of that Italy must get bread os 
Shehir. (“Stambul"), 


Russia. 
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advance to Near East Relief a u t- 


quest of the Allied Officers with 


? 


 tnillion, the largest army in point 


| intervention ‘must be an ‘American bles ‘to’ 3,600 roubles. 
“burden, at least” financially, is 


NAR EAST NEWS 


= 


From BORBA (Georgian): 
Com ittee entrusted by the 


Near East News 


daily except 
and Holidays. Edited by the Near 


East Relief, Caucasus Branch. Dis- estions connected with the setfle- 


tributed without charge to Near} ment of peace has presented to the 


Hast Relief personnel. The N. E. | Gouncil of ‘Ministers a: - tentative 
R. will publish the sources of in- | 


formation of news in its columns, 
but takes no responsibility for the 
auth¢nticity thereof. Subscriptions 
800 roubles per month, payable in 


cial reforms. The administrative fre- 


first refers to fretorm of the local 
administration, the second to. the 


| defense of the ‘rights of national 
horized agents. 


In publishing items taken from 
the Near East News, exchanges /mohammedans in a number propor- | 
should indicate the original source | tionate to the inhabitants of the re- 
of information, as given at the | gion. Those familiar with Towa con- 
commencement of the item. di#ions will be selected. The deta- 

Address all communications to | ils of the project of judicial reforms 
Near East Relief G-2 Tiflis, Georgia. } are yet not established. According’ 
See 10 the plan itis proposed to invite 
Russian Situation. 2 sufficient number of Foreign jud- 


From 8S. Naval Radio, 1920. 
Simultaneously with the news of 
the Denikin debacle comes the re- 


Anglican Churches for Freedom of 
_Armenia | 

| | From BORBA (Georgian): The 

Denikin for permssion to use . the 


ia at the The Tesolution taken at the mee- 


idly that might a free | e doit” nt ‘safety and 


present to the Bolsheviki. 


Keto | that for this purpose it is necessa- 
Denikin’s eventual’ failure has 


ry to regulate the territorial . que- 
been forecasted in Paris for months stion at the time of the settlement ' 
Returning official observers have of the peace treaty with Turkey so 
reported that as soonas Youdenitch as to prevent Armenian pogroms © 
or Kolchak is defeated, leaving the | * and to secure freedom and safety. 

Bolsheviks free to use even a part | 


dreland and Labour Party 
of their army concentrate .. : 
Denikin, he is doomed. From BORBA (Georgian): On De 


of resto- cember 6th the member for Liver- , 
captured. Ja P th pool and the president of the Irish | 
League in Great Britain, O’Connor, 
estate owners left the peasantry aiouhecd that tha League bad de- | 
antagonistic, eided to form’ a coalition with the 
e had no organized rear and in labour ‘party.’ In his’ declaration 
comman- O’Connor says: “Ireland has nothing 
der applying guerrilla methods on fidin 
a large scale. P 5 | 


eae ow. more than two League will have an ‘«pportunity to 
influence thé ‘struggle: with those 
who-are responsible for the 
sion of Freland* 


of numbers in Europe, if not in 
theworld, at’ the present time. 

The French press favors inter- 
vention rather than continuation of Price of ‘Sugar 


the present policy of indirect assi- From BORBA (Georgian): 

stance to incompetent. hangovers of price of sugar. has increased 
‘the Czar’s government. “That ‘such, the Jast 2-3 Weeks from*], ro- 
“Ageordingly 
price. of ‘sweets. has— Incre- 
dicated from the results” Of, the | ased from 90 to’ 100 roubles 


government with elaboration of 


plan for administrative and justi- | 


forms are divided in two parts; the 


minorities. The plan contemplates | 
the appointment to office of non-. 


“Times“ on December 9th reports:. 


| BORBA ‘Georgian Tae’ 
French newspapers are highly 


rested in the question of Constan- 


tinople ‘and the straits. The ex-Mi- — 


nister of Foreign~Affairs, Mr. Ga- 
noto, states in the “Figaro* that in 


the solution of the Turkish question. 


| France must again take the part of ~ 
' mediator. Peace on the Mediterra- 
mean sea depends on the favorable _ 
solution | of of the. 

straits. — 

The *Gaulois* is tor 
stantinopie to the Turks and points 
to the danger of a contrary soluti- 
on. It also recalls the former pri- 
~vileged situation of France in. the 
| East and thinks that the settlement 
| of peace makes it possible for her 
again to occupy this position. 


Order established in Egypt 


From SLOVO (Armenian): The 
Editor ot the “Westminster Gazet- 
te“, a member of Lord Milner’s 
‘Mission, declares. that° order in Eg- 
ypt has been” finally established. 
The Mission has succeeded in ar- ~ 


riving at an sercoment with Egypt 
4 ion leaders. 


Spanish Flu in 


January 17th.—According to the 
American Red Cross, the Spanish 
Flu in an extremely dangerous form 
-is raging in Poland. The death roll 
in Warsaw amounts to several hu- 
ndred daily; 70°/, of employees in 
hospitals are affected. 


| Armenians and the Volunteer Army 
| 


From VOSROJ DENIE (Georgian): 
' Armenians on the territory of the 
Volunteer Army are specially. cared 
‘for and they enjoy privileges de- 
‘nied to others. By the command of 
| the Voluntee* Army all state con- 
tracts ‘are given to them. Owing to 
this all traffic in Northern » Canea- 
sus and‘ along the shores of: *the 
Black-Sea.is in-the hands: of © Ar- 
| menians® The number of~ Armenian 
‘mereliants:is Rostoff.. Ekaterinedar, 
Novorossisk and ‘ether towns: : has 
greatly _and. they. have 
seized all locak.and : outside trade. 


Mail Delayed, 
VOSROJDENIE.” (Géorgi- 


ne Ministry Poreigni Affairs ‘that 


fhe Ttaliai''s bringitig: ‘Burdpean 
ia is. Se¥éral late 

therefore the’ will ot: 

Tive on time. 
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House ‘ahd Mr. Wilson, 


Srticle in the New York , World 


ee em to show trates: of Party Feeling. 


the ~Daily “Mail. 
_New York, Wednesday. 


diplomatic. as ‘will as polities] 
cireles something of a sensation has 
‘been created by an inspired attack 


by the New York World on. the 
activities of Colonel House during. 
_ ithe Peace. Conference in Paris. In 
the couyse of a-five-column article | 


the World dwells upon the ,My- 
stery of Colonel’ House*, who for 
‘seven years, by reason of the ex- 
traordifary friendship between him- 
self and Mr. Wilson, played an his- 
torical part. in. the affairs of the 
United States and Europe. 

« The article repeats the rumours 
cjnedlated: in Washington and else- 
where regarding the apparent bre- 
ach in the: friendship between 
»Great Inquisitor and Eloquent Lis- 
tener“ from Texas, as it characte- 


rises Colonel House, and: dae» 
lid chief of the Amefiean Goyern- |’ 


ment. It asks what? ‘were the rea- 


sons. for. this breach, aad proceeds | 


to reeite.a series yombarras; 
sments*: in. white: jt-alleges,. Mr 
Wilson was inv 


ceded the’ authot 


but powerful as. the Pre- 


sident’s confidential agent: — 

It declares that Colonel House 
was largely instrumental in secu 
ring the decision to hold the Peace 
Conierence in Paris, and states that 
Mr. Wilson much. surprised 
when he arrived in the French ca- 
pital. to learn that the Powers, far 
from being unanimous, in the selec- 
tion of Paris, as. Colonel House had 
reported, ‘would in many cases ha- 
ve preferred Geneva or Brussels. 

‘It states that when Mr. Lansing, 
the Secretary of State, arrived. in 


Paris, Colonel House showed no in- 
dication-to abandon. his functiens as | 


the real, if 


of the, State.. Department. Consequ- 
sently- Mr, .Lansing was obliged to ; 
threaten, resignation, and the Pre- 
sident,. to, prevent this, had to sin- 
gle out Mr. Lansing for special at- 


tention and -effusiye. praise in or: 


der to bridge over “the crisis. 


> 


dots , national ‘gained by previously sent as 
the British: credit is given to Lord the massacres of Armenians in 
| Robert Cecil, who ‘couverted Colo | Nijny, Akulisi and Verkhny Akulisi. 
House. Mr.- Wilson isrepresén- He added. “In the name of Armenia, 
ted as greatly disappointed at the I energetically express my protest 
failure of Colonel House to secure "against such cruelly organized mas- 
a reform in ,the prevailing system sacres without any foundation by 
of governiig. the spt: of mariti- the Mussulmen of Ordubat and 
The article a deal: for the: Bake. | pence 
of attention to the ;ibtimacy“ vets. in. and as 
ween Sir William Wiserian 
ticle says, flattered by rood she | 


thus showered on him by the "Bt meastires to put an end 
tish official, surrendered the stil to ary further steps of the Ordubat 
taken by Mr. “Wilson regarding the and Nahkhitchevan Mussulmen in 
freedom of the seas. that direction. | also request. that 
Colonel House is further accused those guilty of the massacres be 
of going behind Mr. Wilson in his ' severely punished, and that the cap- 
| demand for the abandonment of Ita- tured young girls. be set free and 
lian pretensions at Fiame, and. of , Turkish officers and agents depor- 
indicating to Signor Orlando, the ted from named districts. | 
then Italian Premier, that he would — Please inform me at once whet- 


of the 


Lansing, or indeed the men 


bring about a-complete change her your government is able tocar> 
| the President's mind this out, these 
recites” mal anore | - No, 278, January Mth. 


Ad: 


al 


iinsavoury pieces of gossip: relating’ “Wow. York Thinks. Armenia 

to ‘Coloni-] Hotise’s alleged impro-, “loo Much: ad | 

“since Mr, 


on the fact that’ 


end. 
far Colonel House mate 
no reply to the World’s. attack be- 
yond saying that his affection and 
admiration for thé President are 
unchanged He suggests that if the- | 


| menian proditte reverse | 
impression on Ameri¢ay Opi- 
~nion. The Hera ried. 
to defend but the E 
| is against adventure in the Caueca- 


. gus. It is sure that ‘no American 
_ Who. knows the situation in the 
East can advocate all the claims 
‘put forth by Armenian propagan- 
| dists. The State Department finds 
premature the publication of the 
reports-of the Crane and Harbord 


re is any reply to be made it sho- 
uld come from the White House. 
It is now two months since Co- | 
lone] House returned to this coun- 
| try, and the World suggests that 
his presence has not been reported 


to the President because of the di- **P™" 
squieting effect it might have upon Missions, which object categorically 


the invalid. The World’s attack is American mandate gyer Ar- 
undoubtedly inspired. Both the Sta- menia. 
; te Department and thé immediate : 
| entourage of the President 
known to resent the friendship ail 
confidence Colonel Housé so Ong, 
enjoyed in the highest - quarters village te. 
curious fact that, since ted a on as they. are. to 


Iness, President Wilson is re expenses ected with 
to. have shown no desire to see goverhment. 
Re 


sitting of; the Come 


But. the chief offence of Colonel associated with him in his work at of. Ministers. the Prime minister 


House, according to the W orld, 
was the.manner in which he assis- 
ted the British statesmen in succes- 
sfully. shelving Mr. Wilson’s de- 


mand thatthe Ereedom.of the 
_ as“ issue should be ter: 


.. the Peace Treaty. For this tremen- 


‘From SLOVO | 


 annonneed that Col. ‘Haskell had 
asked for a copy of the. autho- | 
rity given to. Katchaznunj - of 
“On the parliamentary resolution | upon 


in Gokhtan: 


ary..14th,- the Armenian Minis- which this. authority was issued. He 


ter-of Foreign (Affairs Wes. Yasked:if-this authority was still, 
Kian Khoisky. A wire the: 


page. 1st .column) 
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Russia expresses 


ments of, the 
“friends the Russian capitalists. 


end of Terror in Soviet 


VOSROJDENIE (Ge 


Bo he Russian Extraordinary Commit- 


tee has issued the following order: | 
all Workmen and Peasants. 
The defeat of Udenich, Koltchak. 


avd Denikin, the occupation of Ros- 


toft, Novochafkask and Krasvojarsk, 


_. and the capture of the Supreme 
have materially changed the 


-eonditions ef our struggle against 
_, eotntet-revolition: The Govern 
ment. of, Workmen end Peasants, 
order. defend the Soviet, Repub‘ 

“tie against the counter revolutionary 

turees assisted by the Entente, was 
forced to take 


severe measures 
against spies, agents of the Entente, 
and Generals working for it in the 


rear of the Red Army. The defeat 
of the counter revolution, the ruin 


of the secret. organizations and the. 
consolidation of the Soviet power « 


permit the abolition of capital pu- 


tariat and government. of the Soviet 
its 
with the fact that thé taking of 
Rostoff and the capture of Kolchak 
makes it now yoss:ble to. abolish 


the regime of terror. ‘But this re- 
will be renewed if the . En- 


with military 


the’ Tgar. “hinder the ‘peaceful 
the responsibility for any 


reign of terror lies on the govern | 
Entente and their 


The Committee will now work 


' for the reconstruction of normal life 


in the country and charges Commit- 
tee Dzerjinsky with the task of 
announcing to all Extraordinary 
Committees the abolition of capital 
punishment. Signed President of the 
Supreme Committee Dzerjinsky. Sec- 


answer if you will 
me, vThere are two questions. 


one person, supported by an 
nishment. The revolutionary prole- | P : PP : 


satisfaction | 


| tings. 


RAST NEWS 


Russia. 


SLOVO. (Armenian): In his. 
“Iast speech in the Chamber of De 


puties Clémenceau said, answering | 


to the-inquiry . 6f:-Lonis  Bartou: 


“Not only shall we not- conclude | 


peace with the Soviet Government, 
but we shall not even negotiate 
with it. (Applause on all benches). 


Alexander Warren: Then it means | 
that we are in a state of war. with 


‘Russia? Clémenceau: will 


first 
allow 
Russian affairs: the question of ac- 
‘tions and reality and that of prin- | 
ciple. As to the first question, we 


consider the Soviet government the 
most cruel and barbarous that ever 


ruined any country in the world. 


stable Peace in Applause). 
Azerbeidjan Independence 
From BORBA. (Georgian): To | 

Azerbeidjan’s citizens. In connec- 

with the acknowledgement of 

Azerbeidjan’s independence, the Pri- 

me Minister addressed the following - 

proclamation fo ‘the citizen: “On. | 
the 28th of May, 1919. Azerbeid- 
| jan was proclaimed an independent 
state, according to the will of the | 

People. The republic was born in 

a time of great calamities. The who- 

Te country suffered from ble ody ci- 

vil war. People put an end to anar- 

chy believing in the sacred riglit 

of the free settlement of its own 


(Long applause). As the question of | 
principle, the fact is till now it was 
considered that a government must ! 
be based either on the despotism of 
oli- 
garchy, or on regime of liberties. 
But in Russia. after the dictation 
of one person, there is now a new 
method of Government —the  dicta- 
tion of a self-elected and self-assu- 
med Committee, which is called di- 
ctation of the people. This is a 
principle which will never be ackno- 
wledged -ourselves, or by: 
~—4 any chamber of Deputies in France.” 
(Stormy applause on benches). 


| ture state’s life. The further way 


usly, by the 


‘ fate, and laid foundations of its fu- 


| of realization of national hopes has 
been very difficult, but Azerbeidjan 

has come victoriously through all | 
trials: The will te be free shown. | 
by the people and its ability to or-— 
ganize a self-government led to the — 
| definite: triumph of the new state’s | 
order, hased on independence and | 


liberty. ‘The independence of Azer- 


beidjam is acknowledged unanimo- 
Supreme Council of | 
the great Enropean nations. The | 
| adniission of Azerbeidjan as a com- _ 
petent member into the -union of 


Alexander Black: But you approve | 
the T'zar: Clémenceau: Not only did 
I not approve the Tzar, but have 
strongly criticized him in my wri- 
Russia snifered for a long ti- 
me the hoxrible rule of the Tsars. 
She promises us her assistance and 
abandoned ‘us in the most important 
moment. Marcel Lochain: Was_ it 
done by Tsarism? Clémenceau: I re- 
member the day when I said trom 
this tribune—it was after the fight 


retary. Rainoff*, 
~ Newspaper suspended. 
From SAKARTVELOS (Georgian): 


The paper “Golos Rabotchago” prin- 
. ted in Russian, has been suspen- 


ded by order of the Minister . of ' 


the Interior, for, publishing an. ar- | 
ticle attacking the of. 
Georgia. 


Erivan (from and page) 


force. The Council of Ministers 


‘sent to the Allied High Commissio- 
ner the copies requested and con- 
firmed anew the authority of Ka- 
tehaznuni. | 

Mr. Khatisof left Tiflis for Erivan 
yesterday. | 


near Chemin des Dames—Russia 
| has forsaken us, her troops act aga- 
inst us. If you suppose that we 
are able to endure such increase of 
our burden, you are mistaken. Rus- 
| sia has concluded a separate peace, 
‘but we are to bear its consequence. 
Thus I said. Bartou knows it. En- 
land and France England particular- 
| ly—bore ercat expenses to fight 
against the Bolsheviks, hoping that 
a patriotic nucleus had been formed 
in Russia by persons ready to de- 
fend their country and_ freedom. 


But now we are no longer in posi- 
tion to bear endless expenditure. 


the progressive Western {nations is 
a happy day in its history, which | 
will be the begining of a new ex- | 
pansion of its spiritual powers. The 
Government believes that all citi-. 
zens will unite their efforts to se- 
cure the happiness’ of their free— 
and independent country in spite 
of any obstacles and dangers which | 
may arise. Long live the indepen- 
dent Azerbeidjan people!” 


Commercial relations with Western 


Nations. 
From VOSROJDENIE (Georgian): 
An office will be opened in Tiflis. 
to establish commercial relations 


| with, Italy. France and England. 


OPERA 
Thursday January 22nd “Avbsolom. 
and Esther® 
(Georgian 
Opera). 
Friday, January 23rd “Mignon“ 
Saturday, January 24th “Fra Dia- 
volo“ 
Morning» 
“Hansel 


Sunday, January 25th 


Some consider it to be our duty, 
but I do net think so. (Applause). 


ag Gretel“ Eve- 
ning Aida‘. 


.. Printed by MAMOUL (owners Pree Eprikian & Mailian), Loris-Melikovske 
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“was ob besause it was known that he was under the contrel ef ene 
Mehmed Ef. Commomly called’ “felli Katchuk" man whe haé centPol of the 
weed market and was gaining contrel of the wheat, » cheese and fat 


f 


the fall ef 1920, a ereek who was the buyer fer the Cesearea Unit : 


“markets. 


A shert time after this and after persistent rumors that these two 


men would ",et" all of the American employees, the native workers who were 
heads of departments in the N.E.R.werk were one by one imprisened, the — 
 tpouble beginning in November 1920 and lasting until May and June 1921. | 


w e were accused of making bombs and ammunition and together with the. : 
native workers stirring up revolutionary feelings against the government. 
workers and others were many of them very cruelly beaten while in 
prisen -- in se much that three died. One had his ankle broken and 
another was made blind . | ) 


Many things were taken from the Americans during the searches-- 


e supposedly suspicious things ~- bullet shaped window springs for instance. 


A new and expensive set of taps and dies which had been previously asked 
fer by the manager of a Turki sh factory - was among the things taken. 


_ Afterward when all the men had been released and it was acknowledged that 


the charges were all githeut foundation, I asked for the return of our 
property and the Manager of the factory laughed and said in regard to the 
set of dies and taps, " 0 zaten bana gelejekidi." ( tn any case that was 


coming te me.) The two latest letter copy becks were returned but the 


remainder of the articles taken still remain in the hands ef the Turks. 
The governor of Cesarea, when Mr. Beach left in May 1921. was one 
Bairam Fehme Bey whose personal character was extremely corrupt. Promi- 


nent Turkish, civil as well as military, ; persons had no good word for him 


i and he was finally removed from Cesarea at the earnest request of Turkiéh 


merchants. Ne had taken the houses of Armenians for the Turkish Orphanage 


in Cesarea. The N.E.R. had furnished woel beds, weol quilts, blankets, 
sheets, and clething for winter and summer, including shoes, caps and shawls. 


As apring came en and the city became warm, he asked us to give him eur 


 Zinjidere Orphanage building. Mr. Beach replied that inasmuch as we were 
trustees for that building for another American Society, we could not turn 


it ever to him but that we weuld be glad te assist in finding a suitable 


Place for them, recognizing the advisab “of getting the children out 
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twe thousand a week. The city was scen crowed with hungry, cold, sick, 


‘helping, until in November. Mr. Thurber appealed te the governor, Maidar 
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ef the city fer the summer. 


er Next, word oune that our Talas Orphanage puildings were te be taken. 
I went te the governor asking him to come te Talas and leek for suitable 
buildings with me and telling him that we were willing to put in order such 
buildings as should be needed for the Turkish Orphanage. This he premised 
to do but did not keep his promise. I went to see him a second time, when — 


he again promised, to come and cenfer with us. In doing so, however, he went 


directly to our Orphanage bhildings without notifying us and sent the Mudir 
(Mayor) ef eur town te us with instructions to evacuate the Orphanage build- 
ings within twenty-four hhure, which we were ferced to do, and the Turkish ~ 
children were in our buildings the next day. 
I have teld this atery as one ef the many anneyances we have in trying 

te "carry on" in the Interior. 

' Large greups of men - beys came through Cesarea in the summer of 
1921, suppesedly men of solfdier age from the towns near the war zone, but 
in fact, eld and young, a part ef the general deportation of the Greeks. 

In September 1921, I was in Angora about three weeks. Miss Allen 
assured me that there weuld be no general deprtation, the men peing sent 
as a"military necessity." I was sent to Sivas in Octeber 1921. There 


I found a general guprk deportation in full swing. Men, women, and 
children were being sent threugh Sivas frem the North at the rate of ene to 


almost naked, vermin cevered persons, though they little resembled human beings 


in their unthinkable miserable cendition. The exile camp preper wag en the 
edge of the city which we were at ne time allowed to visit. Seme of the 
sick were brought into the city bg the government, some were able to run. | 
away frem the camp, ethers were able to buy permission te stay in Sivas, but — | 
the large majority were sent on. It was estimated that 70 3000 at leagt had 
passed through Sivas by April 1922. Three thousand at present in Sivas 
would be a fair estimate. Our Commissioner, Jevdet Bey hindered our 


Bey and was given permission to epen Emergency Hospitals and Shelter Homes 
and to teke children under fifteen years of age inte our Orphanages. 
During the winter months, we had an average number of about three hun- 


dred persens in such houses. When persons were brought te the city from 
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the exile camp, they were crowed inte the Armenian church where typhus, 


emall-pex, dysentery, pneumonia and influenga were rempant. It was 


as black as any hele in Calcutta could have been. One could not see 
te walk for several seconds after entering. Then, where sheuld ene 
walk? Sick, dying and dead all in ene mass » huddled tegether under 


When I begged our Commissioner 


avery few unspeakablg filthy quilts. 
to allew me to get ewperate houses, at least for the small-pex cases, 
his answer was, "New Miss Phelps, I am a Docter and you are enly a nurse. 
You just leave this te me. There is ne danger. I have had every ene 
ef these peeple vaccinated." Later, when ene case ef small-pox broke 
eut among the refugee children admitted inte the Orphanage, we were 
quarantined and a big fuss nade about the danger. 

The goverment makes no provision for food or care of any kind 
for these persons ",,fely conducted from the wer zone." In the summer 
we have seen thousands of persons, sick unte death from hunger, cold 
and fatigue, many ef them with gangrenous seres on their hands and feet 
frem freezing. I asked one woman from Bafra, how she managed to bring 
her twe little boys over the mountains in the snow, auzm@ and she said, 
"I forced them te walk all the way because I saw the children who were 


This same woman alse told me 


being carried were all freezing to death." 
that she had paid four different times for the privilege of staying in 
Sivas. She was one of 120 ,,men whe had been in one ef our Shelter 
homes and was sent en again in December on a terribly stormy cold day. 
‘She and perhaps ten ethers escaped and came back to the city. The 
ethers must have persthed in the snow. When Mies Allen went ever the 
road a few days later, the snow was so deep it had to be shoveled away 
fer the carriage teoppss, and under the snow dead bodies were found. 
I left Sivas May 12, in an autemobile. I passed a group near the 

city ef about 200 ,qmen and children. The auto broke down sixteen 
miles out frem Sivas and when the rescue party reached the aute the next 
day , they had found fourteen of the twe hundred dead by the readside. 
I saw on an amerage of three bodies by the roadside each day. Several 
instances stand out as unforgetable pictures. One little skeleton from 


which nearly all the flesh was gone, and a huge eagle perched on the 
breast, finishing what flesh was left! One little boy, face downward, 
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yery recently dead and a dog had begun its work. One little child, 
so pale and thin its flesh was transparent, showing the teeth through 
the skin, great dark stering eyes, waiting fer the fate of the other 


twe, and we had te leave him se en a lonely mountain side. 


- We passed twe groups ef exiles of from six to seven hundred wemen 


and children and several small groups. . 


In Samgoun there were little battles every night, shoeting continu-~ 
ously all around the Personnel Nouse. Sunday, May 21, many eeeek 
families in Samseun near our Personnel Neuse were driven from their 
hemes ente the streets and it was a redny day toe. Seme Russian 
Moslems had arrived by boat and were given the houses of the Greeks 

Americans were practically priseners in the Interior of Turkey. 

One must get special petuission to travel: from Angora. Our permissions 


were asked for in February and not granted until April 304). 


In Sivas, Americans are very heavily taxed on every possible pretext. 
On their salaries, en foed supplies when bought and when stored, on 
autemebiles, on live stock and on gasoline, and at exorbitant rates. 
Forty per cent of eur wheat taken last fall‘ 

In Cesarea, the N.E.R. was assessed one feurth of the supposed 
cost of 600 jiras te repair water course. 

In Sivas, ever 25,000 bank notes have been given to the government 
| in actual cash, fer which we held signed vouchers, aside frem 30, 000 
liras werth of supplies and werk in our Industrial shop. No Armenian 
heir is recognized unless he be the actual sen er brether, so that 


property of great value has thus become the property of the government 


and is rented by auction. Armenians who own fields and homes are thus 


forced to be objects eof charity. 
The tebacce business in the Samsoun District is practically dead 


for the next five years. I was told by a group of managers, who had 


been obliged to clése their factories because their empleyees had been s 


deported. 
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| ° I wish te atate that when Mise Allen came te Sivas in Desember 
1921, she felt the disturbed cenditions were due te lecal officials and 
upheld the Angora Government, but when she returned fe Sivas from Narpoet 
in the latter part ef January, she said: " T am convinced that we must 
have political interference. Americans cannot ge en with the work they 


are doing without more protection.” 


Re spectfully submitted ‘ 


Near East Relief Units 
Sivas and Cesgarea 
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Armenian Refugees’ (Lord Mayor's) Fund, 
ber 96, Victoria St, 
| S.W.l. 


Copy of Report submitted to Dr. ¥,. Nansen, 
High Commissioner for Relief in Russia, 


 @eneva. 


Transcaucasia, 


(South Caucasus) . 


An enquiry into famine conditions: undertaken during December 1921, - 


January, 1922, by 


Rev. Harold 
Member of the tation Committee 
of Doctor Fridtjof Nansen, 
Dp Secretary, "Armenian Refugees Lord 
Mayor’s Fund", 
Representing "Save the Children Fund". 


Doctor Wahtung Hambachidze; 
Commissariat du Santé Publique, Tiflis. 
Répresentant de la Croix Rouge Géorgienne, 
Mons. Archag Safrastian; 
Secretary to H.E. Nubar Pacha, 
Representing various Armenian Relief 
Societies. 


The party left Constatitisionle on December 6th, 1921, visiting Batum, 


Tiflis, Erivan, Alexandrcpol, Baku, and many other centres. Returned 
to Syuatanhtanple February 3rd, 1922. 

While the attention of the whole world has been called to the — 
famine on the Volga, the cnvaditis conditions which prevail in certain 
districts of Transcaucasia are comparatively little known. Before 
describing these in detail, it is neoessary to indicate, very briefly, 


the events which have led up to the present evil Situation. 


(a) Events of the last 7 years. 


Transcaucasia Was @ portion of a. late Czar’s Dominions, and was 


recognised as, potentially, one of the richest portions of the Russian 


Empire 
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Empire. Petroleum, rice, Pree » copper and other minerals, wines, 
etc., were sent in large quantities both to Russia and abroad. The 
normal life and productivity of Transcaucasia was of course mightily 
disturbed both by the war and by the revolution of 1917. The collapse 
and retirement of Russian power Transcaucasia in a 
whirlpool of confusion; and the general disorganisation, intensified by 
a Turkish invasion, was not righted either by a brief German, (1918) or 


by a larger British Military Occupation (1919-1920). For a period of 


three years, the Caucasian peoples, Tarters, Georgians and Armenians 


were each trying to "find their feet" as national unitiss and to realise 


economic self sufficiency, without the assistance of Russia upon which 
they had so long relied. No sooner however, had these oe established 
their National Governments at Baku, Tiflis and Erivan, than Russian 
began to itself; and its new guise of "Bolshevism" reap- 
peared south of the Caucasus mountains, (1920-1921). One by one the 
Caucasian Republics so that, to-day, 
consists of three Socialist, Soviet Republics: Azerbaidjan, Georgia 
and Armenia, federated with Moscow. 

It is sometimes maintained that the Bolsheviki alone are responsi- 
ble for the present distressful condition of the South Caucasus; but a 
careful observer cannot fail to perceive that aqghole variety of causes 
(some purely natural) have led up to the situation which exists there to- 
day. Whatever may be the faults or mistakes of aa past, it is obvious 


that the Soviet officals are now doing their best - working as they do 


under eee 
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under enormous difficulties, such as would tax the abilities of the 
most experienced administrators of any country. The Commissars are. 
uniformly sincere and hard-working men who share the poverty and pri- 


vations of the whole people. It is true that they lack experience and 


organising ability, but they maintain everywhere good order and secur- 
- 4ty, and no fears need be entertained of any loss of food supplies 


imported into the country. 


‘Food Problem To-day’. (Rural conditions. ) 
ae In spite of the remarkable growth of 3 or 4 large cities (e.g. 
Tiflis, Baku and Batum) the rural districts of frensenauania sens re- 
¢ mained entirely primitive, both in regard to their social conditions 
and to the agricultural methods in vogue. One has only to travel a mile 
or two from the railway in any part of the Caucasus to find a vitiags 


life of simple and primitive as that which prevails in Turkey, or Persia. 


The peasantry, whether mountaineers or plainmen, and no matter of : 
what nationality, are far from having the ferocious character which 


romantic writers have attributed to them, By nature they are generally 


speaking quiet, diligent and law-abiding folk, content with a minimum b 
of comfort, requiring very little of imported goods and tolerant of any 
form of Government which leaves them alone and does not impose excessive | 
burdens upon them. But these last years of turmoil in Transcaucasia 
- have thrown the rural population into worse and worse confusion, result- | 
ing in an almost total neglect or abandonment of certain districts and | 
at the same time in a most serious reduction in the food production of | 


the country. The destruction of human life, and the shifting of 


whole groups of villagers from ono district to another have been accom= " 


panied by the loss of agricultural equipment and of draught animals, 


and... 
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and by the falling into utter disrepair of roads, bridges, irrigation 


etc. 
the Same natural causes have added to the common 
@.g. plague of Loousts: near the Persian frontier, and a 


serious drought in 1921. 


The result has been that large areas of arable land have been left 
uncultivated, and that the comparatively small reserves of the country 
were completely used up last year. | 


Town Conditions. 


The upheaval of the last years has affected the towns even more 
than the country areas. With the exception of the oil works at Baku, 


industry was never highly organised in Transcaucasia, but such factories 


as did exist have been mostly closed down and have not yet been re-opened. 
At the same time, whereas the rural population has been in many parts | 


reduced, there has been a huge influx of refugees into the cities, 


which are now appallingly and dangerously overcrowded.* | 
Approximate figures:- 

Tiflis had formerly, 1914, population 300,000: now 600,000. 


Batum had formerly, 1914, about 35,000 inhabitants - now 100,000 © 


Brivan had formerly, 25,000: now about 120,000. 


Baku, had formerly 200,000: now 350,000. 


| a consequence, conditions are everyehere indeseribably bad’ - 


no repairs are done, for no one can afford to pay for them and sani- 


tation is going from bad to worse. The great majority of the town 
population are without any regular employment, and in the last few 

sf 3 

months... 


dan. 1922,. 1,350, 000 roubl es to 21 sterling. 
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3 months, since the Authorities have been cbliged to cease all issue of 
: rations, are without any ordinary or legitimate means of earning a 


At the same time, the depreciation of the currency and the 


| - famine prices which prevail, (Tiflis, January 1922. | 
| : : (20,000 roubles, 1 1b. white bread. 
| render life for all but a very (15,000 ’ i400; 0a" 


few precarious in the extreme. 


(c) Public Health. 


i | One of the first impressions we received on entering Transcau- 

| e casia was that almost all the people we met were strained and nervous. 
It was constantly noted how seldom children are to be seen at play: 
usually they are seen begging for bread, searching the roads for any | 
eatable substance, or idling listless on the pavements, There isa a 
general lowering of vitality among all sections of the population, part- 
Leelaely; perhaps, among those who were forearly accustomed to comfort 

and a good diet, but universally felt and evidenced by the rapid spread 

_ of epidemic and by the large number of deaths from malarial fever. 

Bach Republic has a Public Health Department. what can a 


¢ 


Derartment achieve, without funds and without materials! The hospitals 


> 


doctors and nurses or whether the patients deserve most sympathy. In 
the largest hospital a.t Tiflis, we found that no heating or chauffage 
could be provided; that there was a complete: absence of necessary 


drugs, linen and surgical instruments. One cuban’ readily forget the 


despairing... 
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appeals of those (ned the same appeals were 
to us in scores of institutions) for such necessities as one would take 
for granted in Europe - fuel for heating the rooms cr wards, sha. 
blankets , utensils, drinking cups, anit SO On. 

If restrictions continue to be imposed upon the importation of 
drugs inte Soviet territory, one can only say that such inhumanity is . « 
senseless and that it serves to create permanent misunderstandings and 
hatreds. A great number of easily preventable deaths are Lebiae place 
every day in Transcaucasia owing to — of quinine, chloroform, and 
many other of the simplest medicaments. 


Transport. 


In regard to relief and in regard to the general reconstruction of 
the country, the transport question is a crucial one. Railway transport 
is difficult tc obtain and is liable to endless decays. In the early 
days of Bolshevik rule in the Caucasus, engines and railway stock were 
removed to Russia. Recently since the Causcasian Railway Direction is 
now purely Russian, an effort has been made to restore a certain number 
of waggons and engines; but there remains a most serious shortage of 
both. Many of the engines are in a bad state of repair. 

Fuel for the Caucasian Railway ethan is now provided from Baku 
in the form of "mazoo%” (oil residue). No coal is available, and wood 
is used when the Supply of mazoot runs short. The permanent way is 
being repaired little by little, although many tanks, bridges, and rail 


way stations have been destroyed and still remain in a ruined condition. 
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We now proceed to give certain detailed figures in regard to each 


of the 3 Caucasian Soviet Republics, and we propose to deal with them 
in order of need. 


I _Armenia 


The joaatiion of Armenia is worse than that of the others for 
these reasons: 

(a) a large section of its territory remains to-day under enemy occu- 
pation, (the Kemalist Turks hold Kars, Sarikamish, Ardahan, etc. ) 

(b) it is isolated from the sea and can only reach Batum by traversing 
nearly 400 versts of Georgian territory. 

(c) it is burdened with an enormous number of refugees from Turkey 
(estimates vary from 200,000 to 300,000) who are unable to return 
to their homes owing to the fact that there is still no Turkish 

‘settlement or any provision for the peace of Turkish Armenia. 

The prospect is therefore one of famine on a large Scale. Every- 
where, in town and country alike, one sees crowds of human scarecrows - 
faced with a lingering death during the coming months from cold, hunger 
and disease. Hundreds of thousands are destitute and large numbers 
are actually starving as we ourselves have witnessed. 


The following are the figures given us by the Government at 


Erivan. 


Report... 


According to estimates of American "Near East Relief" 
150,000 are "starving", or are condemned to perish 
without direct and immediate relief, < 
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Report on Food Supplies in Armenia. 


| Figures given by ur. Mravian, January, 1° 25, to Mr. Buxton. 


Native population 1,100,000 
Refugees 300,000 


total 1,400, 000 


Food supply necessary for 1 year 
i.e. 1,400,000 persons at 7% poods 


per head | | | 10 ,500 , 000 poods. 
Present year’s Harvest | 7,000,000 poods. 
Shortage 3,500,000 poods, 


10,500,000 poods. 


Previous year’s Harvests 1910 12,616,000 poods. 
| 1912 18,131,307 poods. 
Average 13 , 000,000 oes 


To feed the Fer er from July 1921 until July 1922, there is 
needed approximately 3,500,000 poods of imported foods. (62° 2 
poods = 1 ton). 


There is also needed 1,000,000 poods seed for 100,000 desiatins | 
land not sown. 


The American Committee estimate that the present need of Armenia 
(until July) is 2,250 tons of flour per month, in addition to fats, 


sugar, rice, etc. 
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(dr. Lazarian: Public ‘Health Commissariat. ) 


‘Medical requirements of Armenia. 


Hospitals: only 1,400 beds are available for the whole country 


(Pop: 1,400,000) 


Diseases most prevalent: 


1, Malaria (100,000 suffer from malaria) 


2. Venereal diseases. 
3. Skin diseases. 


Chief Needs. 


Blankets. 

Kitchen and Food vessels. 
Drugs follows:- 


(Quinine (2,000 kilos) 


(Neo-Saivarsan 


( 


(Arseno-Benzol 


( 


(Sulphur 


( 
(Sapo Viridis 


( 
(Digalon 


( 
(Camphor 


( 
(Coffein 
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Il. Aserbaidj an. 


The Tartar Republic of has suffered adin- 
tion from the revolutionary periods and civil war of the last years 
than any other anid of the Caucasus. In addition, its food production 
was seriously reduced in 1921 7 (1) 2 plague ot locusts, (2) the 
inundation of the River Kura in one area, and by (3) a serious drought. 

The following iene were provided by the Commissars concerned, 
Azerbaidjan - ‘atedaasien given to Mr Buxton, January, 21st, 1922, _ 


by Mr. Musabekof, Commissar of Public Supplies. 


Population, about 2,000,000 (432,000 in towns). 
Destitution, Towns 100,000 altogether destitute. 
Country 200,0CO0 ditto. 

Harvest, 1921......17,000,C00 poods. 
Requirements, 1921-2...Ravitaillement, 21,000,000 poods. 

Fodder (animals) 7,000,000 " 
Seed 6,000,000 " 
Arable Land not sown, autumn 1921. 


Actual present shortage, Jan. to harvest, 1922, 
Ravitaillement, 7,000,000 poods. 
Spring sowing, 2,000,000 


by Mr. Kaderli, Commissar of Public Security. 


a. Volga refugees.... about 7,000 already arrived, including 

@,000 children from Saratoff, Tsaritzin, etc, 

b. War refugees, i.e. soldiers (Russians, etc.) who were in. 
Turkestan during the war, unable to get to their homes, 
still remain in Baku. 


c. Tartar refugees........from Erivan 60 ,G00 
from Kars 15 , O00 
from Zangesur 65,000 


Districts most affected....Karabagh, Lenkoran, Jevad, Kasak and 
Gouktchai are all famine stricken owing to various causes (locusts, 
flooding of the Kura, etc.) 


Commissar... 
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Commissar of Public Health. eos of 


: | Sickness. 20,000 sick in Baku, 30,000 in country. Most common 
maladies: 


1. Malaria. There is urgent need of 15,000 kilos of quinine. 
2. Typhus. 

8. Relapsing Fever. 

Trachoma, Venereal & Skin diseases are prevalent. 


| wi ls 

2. Tinned Milk. 

| 4. Blankets. 

Clothing, and especially linen. 
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Letter from the Commissar of Agriculture » Baku 


in regard to the plague of locusts. 
Baku, 21st January 1922. 


A Monsieur Buxton. 


Monsieur, 


Déja dans l’année courante huit des districts d*Azerbaidjan - 
(dont le nombre total est 16) ont été reconnus comme malheureux quant A 
moisson, Le Gouvernement faisait et fait encore tous efforts dans le 
but de liquider la crise alimentaire, ot de fournir les semences aux 
habitants. Mais le Gouvernement a reconnu la difficulté de resoudre 
les problems qui le confrontent par ses propres forces seules. 

La situation economique de la Republique est encore plus sérieuse 
“a vue de la multiplication des sauterelles dont les derniéres ont 
choisi pour la deposition de leurs oeufs des grandes tractes de terre 
dans Ses Bstriets les plus fertiles d’Azerbaidjan. La lutte A outrance 
contre ces sauterelles est ainsi devenue pour 1’Etat une question i 
premiére importance, qui demande l'emploi de toutes les forces nn 
séintiaiees de la Republique, car la défaite dans cette lutte nous 
apportera la triste sortie des régions de la Volga, et la chute de 
notre 6conomie peur plusieurs années. Mais le succes des travaux ayant 
comme but la destruction des ineniaiaties depend entiérement de cela pour 
que le Republique soit fournis d'appareils et poisons speciaux pour leur 
destruction. Tous ces matériaux étaient regus dans le temps de 
1'étranger (de 1*Allemagne, de la France, et en partie de 1’Italie). 

A present, a cause de la situation politique gui a crée un condition 


a? isolatien, eee 
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d*isolation a presque perdu l'espérance d'obtenir a 
matériaux malgré plusieurs essais d'entrer en relation directe 
avec les marchés extérieurs. Cette situation mettra la Republique cette 
année en face de la famine, et compliquera le travail de nombreuses 
organisations philantropiques, qui ont pour leur but Wee des 


pays ruines, ainsi que le sauvetage des affamés, particuliérement — 


enfants et vieillards. 

En vous informant A ce sujet, le Commissaire de L'Agriculture de 
la Republique d'Azerbaidjan s'adresse en votre personne a la mission du 
Docteur F.Nansen, avec la priére de bien vouloir se charger pour la 
Republique des fournitures et des matériaux nécessaires pour le travail 
des destructions des sauterelles. 

Nous nous permettons de vous faire savoir que la derniére date 
pour la Wacitan & Batoum est le 15 Mars. 


Je profite de l'occasion pour vous témoigner mes hommages 


respectueux. 


Pour le Commissairs du Peuple 
de Agriculture. 


Bacou, le 21 Janvier, 1922. 
N.B. The necessary apparatus and poisons are as follows. 


Arrosoirs attelés de Wermorel. 150 
Arrosoirs 4 sac (type Automax et Callimax) 
| | de Karl Platz. 


Verdet de Paris. 3000 poods. 
Natrium Arsenicosum: Na/2 HA/5 0/3. 3000 +" 
Chloride de Barium B/a CL/2. 


Les appareils attelés, le Verdet de Paris, et le Chloride de 
Barium peivent @tre obtenus 4 Paris. Les arrosoris a suc & 
Dresden. 


Geergia. ee 
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The actual needs of Georgia, from the point of view of relief 
work are moderate in comparison with those of Armenia and Azerbaidjan. 
Geographically, Georgia is more favourably situated than either of the 


other two Republics, (with the port of Batum at her disposal and a 


milder, more tenperate climate Further, the Soviet was 
imposed upon veorgts at a later date than was the case in “ other 
of the border states of aasiia. and soasenbbatty in a milder form. 

At the same sini, there are large honbers of vebenas in the country 
and about 60,000 persons are awvundty famine stricken, out of a total, 


population of 2,200,000. 


In regard to medicaments and hospital equipment, Georgia is, if 
possible, in greater need than the other two Republics. 


| (f) Summary of need. 


Estimate of the actual condition of the population of Transcaucasia. 


The following figures represent, approximately, the actual 


condition of the population to-day. 


(a) The whole population is living in the utmost poverty and dis- 


comfort; persons of “comfort” and "leisure" do not exist; 


the best provided for are the soldiers, industrial workers and 
peasants, and many others sustain life by selling furniture, 


jewellery, clothing etc. 
5$ to 6 million, 


(b) The following number is estimated as being actually destitute: 


men unable to find work or physically unfit for work , under- 


nourished, living in misery and want, sustaining life by finding 


casual... 
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jobs e.g. at railway stations and at the docks in Baku or 


Batum. (Systematic theft is rare, for robbery is. 


| ....... suppressed with ruthless severity. ) 

Armenia - 500,000 
Georgia 100,000 


T 0 t a 1 eres 900,000 — 


(¢) The number of those actually starving is estimated as 


followst- there are persons who for one reason or another | 
find themselves unable to continue the atrucsele for exist- 
ence and who will, in all probability, die this year if 
relief does not arrive without delay. 


In Azerbaidjan - 75,000 


In Armenia -150, 000 
Plus - 85,000 (children) 
| In Georgia - 66,000 


T t 320 000 

: | of this number, about 65,000 persons (plus 20,000 children 
in orphanages) are being maintained by the existing | 
relief agencies, leaving 235,000, or nearly a quarter of | 


a million, who are faced with death by starvation, cold 


and disease. | 


(g) Existing Relief Agencies. | 


(a) Governmental Relief. 


. In each capital city, Baku, Tiflis and Erivan, we not 


only interviewed the Commissars of the Departments concerned 


| no (Public Supplies, Public Hsalth and others), but we visited 
& number of institutions organised and maintained by the 
Ae Soviet Authorities: hospitals, feeding centres, orphanages, 
- etc. In certain cases, we found efficient work being 


done... 
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ae, but the greater number of Soviet Institutions in Transcaucasia 
are seriously Lesions by lack of funds and of the necessary equip- 
ment and material. On the question whether the Hevier folhbeitkes 

| could make larger grants for relief than they do, 1% is impossible +o 
express any deoteed opinion. * One fact is savkais - namely, that the 
Soviet Government of Russia has been recently giving generous aid 

+o Transcaucasia - generous, that is to say, in view of the appalling 
difficult situation of Russia herself. Mr. Krassin has made certain 
purchases of flour (Roumanian and Canadian) for the needs of the Trans- 
Caucasian States and has had it shipped to Batum, A certain quantity 
of medical supplies has been sent direct; and the recent Congress of 
Soviets in Moscow voted a sum (which was paid, I believe, in gold 
roubles ) for the relief of refugees in the South Caucasus, 


(b) American Relief, 


The American "Near Bast Relief"Committee is the largest relief 
agency at work in the Caucasus. (January, 1922). This Committee 


is maintaining over 20,000 orphans in its own institutions, is giving 


daily rations to 50,000 destitute and sherviiin persons, and is giving 
supplementary feeding to about 10,000 children. In addition to the 
above, it is generous in providing clothing, blankets and drugs, 

and it has a programme for assisting the agricultural development 


of certain areas near Alexandropol and Karakliss, 


British... 


* (Personally I doubt whether they are in a position to do so.) 
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(c) British Relief. 


The “Save ‘the Children Fund", the "Lord Mayor's Fund", 


the "Friends of Armenia", Miss Robinson's Fund and others 
ee grouped under this heading. The British Relief Mission 
is now responsible for feeding and clothing 9,000 refugees 
at Gamarloo in the Arax Valley, maintains orphanage work 

in Erivan distributes food and clothing wherever the need | 
is most urgent, and hopes to increase its supplementary 
feeding to §,000 or 6,000 children in Georgia and in Baku. 


Conclusion. 


In face of the economic situation which has been briefly outlined, 


and of the human suffering and misery involved in that situation, 


little is being done at present except in the form of emergency. 


relief - and this, as os have shown, is quite inadequate to meet the 
need. True, the first requirement is to increase the emergency relief} 
but since this is always and inevitably liable to demoralise the 
recipients, it is earnestly hoped that means may be found whereby con- 
structive work on a larger scale may be undertaken, and that 
Transcaucasia (which is naturally a very rich territory) may become 
once again not only self-supporting, but a large contributary to the 
wealth of the world, 

It is our opinion that the best means of restoring Transcaucasia 

to economic prosperity would be by the grant of a loan or credit, to 


be administered by the local Governments under adequate safeguards. 


such credit should be used for 2 purposes:- 


(1) Transport. ee 
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(1) Transport improvement. Repair of railways and roads; and provision 


of motor lorry service for outlying districts. 


(2) Agricultural development. Provision of seed wheat, barley, etc., 
and of agricultural machinery. Provision of timber for reconstruction 
of houses and fartn buildings. (This must be imported, for almost all 
available timber is now being used for fuel). Provision of expert 
advice in irrigation systems, modern methods of agriculture, etc. 
Lastly, everything possible should be done to restore communi ca- 
and trading facilities between and the outside 
world. Trade Agreements between Authorities and all 
Western Countries are most desirable; for without these, economic 
recovery must be delayed and human suffering will be prolonged. 
(Signed) | 
Harold Buxton, 
Constantinople | | and 


10th February 1922. | 
| Arshag Safrastian, 


Dr. Hambachidze was | 
delayed in‘returning 
Constantinople; but 
concurs we believe in 
all that is said above, 
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OCCUPATION SURVEY REPORT 


At’ the iid-year Council of the Turkey in 


the following was passed: 


"Steps have been taken at this meeting for a careful survey 
of the personnel needs of the ilission for the next seven 
years. The logical cokollary of this is an equally careful 
and impartial investigation of the problem of occupation. 

' RESOLVED that this problem be referred to Dr. Goodsell and 
Dr. Shepard and such other persons as they may choose as a 
committee to examine aa tt and report at the next an- 
nual meeting.” 


II 


Circumstances connected with the development of the work of the 
American Board in Greece and in Syria have resulted in a situa- 
tion in which the policy of the Board in these areas has recent- 
ly been defined and accepted. In brief this may be stated to 

be the operation of the School of Religion, the Junior College 
for Girls, and cooperation with Anatolia College in Greece, and 
cooperation with the Cilicia Evangelical Union in education and 
evangelism in Syria. This report therefore does not review these 
lines of work. 


III STATEMENT OF FACTS REGARDING TURKEY 


1. Turkey has a population of 13,649, 945, (official census 
October 1927) and stretches over an area of 282,627 square 
miles. Approximately seventy per cent of the population 
live in the western half of Anatolia, 


2. The largest centers of population are the following cities, 
each with a population of twenty thousand or more: 


A. Cities of from twenty to thirty thousand population: 


Adapazaz sa Ourfa 
Afion Kara Hissar VMarash Sivas 
Balikessir Jardin Tarsus 
Killis Mersine Tokat Trebizond 
B. Cities of from thirty to forty thousand population: 
Adrianople Erzroum 
Caesarea Eskishehir 
Diarbekir Ghazd Aintab Sams oun 
C. Cities of from forty thousand and more: 
: Adana prousa smyrna 
Angora Konia Stamboul 


Oe There are vast stretches of very sparsely populated areas es- 
pecially in the eastern part of Anatolia, while even in the 


west the population probably does not exceed nineteen per 
square mile, 


4. Rural life is most evident in the following regions: 


Smyrna Adrianople Harpoot 
Adana Tekfour Dagh Kilis 
Sivas Eskishehir Ourfa 
brousa Karaman Marash 
Konia Balikessir Mardin 


Aidin  Tagnissa 
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It is instructive for our purpose to study the location of railway 
lines in the country and those in process of construction or pro- 

jected. The usual result of railways is to»increase industry and 

population in their vicinity. Herewith is a railway sketch map. 

It is to be noted that eastern Anatolia is practically devoid of 


railways, although some mileage is under construction and a good 


6. 


8. 


Ye 


deal projected, 


The American Board has missionaries located in the following points 


in Turkey: 
| Adana ilarash Constantinople 
Tarsus ilardin Merzifoun 
Aintab Brousa Caesarea-Talas Smyrna 


It will be observed that all of these cities except Mardin are in 
Western Anatolia, They are centers of relatively large population, 
taking for each a radius of seventy-five miles. 


Attention has occasionally been called to the fact that apparently 
there is "overlapping" in the south central area, but population 
in that area is relatively large. 


At no points in Turkey except Constantinople, Smyrna and Narash 

are there missionaries other than American Board missionaries at 

work, The major ilission boards of America and Europe have deliberate- 
ly left Turkey out of their plans, assuming that the American Board 
will carry on there, 


It is noteworthy that the following large centers of population are 
more than one hundred miles from any mission station at present 
occupied: 


Trebizond Sivas 


Balikessir Angora nrzroum 

Adrianople Konia Afion Kara Hissar 
Of. these unoccupied points by far the most populous are: 

Adrianople Sivas Angora 

urzroum Konia Trebizond 


With the excevtion of and Trebizond these cities men~ 
tioned are all in Western An tolia (Adrianople in Thrace 


Of these largest unoccupied centers the Anprican Board has in 
former years carried on work at: 

Sivas urzroum 

Konia Trebizond 


For some years past the Turkish Government has not permitted for- 
eigners to travel in [astern Anatolia, At present writing there 
are some signs that this restrictions will be lifted but develop- 
ments cannot be foreseen. In viev of the fact that only one point 
in this eastern area (iiardin) has been an active center of American 
Board work since 1922, our mission plans have suffered much less 
than vould otherwise have been the case, 


IV SOME CONSIDERATIOIS WHICH INFLUENCE THE rLAlS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 


l. 


Le 


Obviously mission work in Turkey must be thought of qualitatively. 
A plan to occupy all points for which importance could be claimed 
would be as unreasonable as it is impracticable. Our aim might 

be defined as an effort to release certain spiritual forces which 
can be depended upon to travel far and wide. Or, if we say that 
the gospel is leaven, we should believe that a relatavely small 
number of well chosen leaven centers would leaven the whole mass. 
The quality of our work is infinitely more important than the 
extent of it. Quality assures extent sooner or later. lie must 
know how to release spiritual forces, tye must really be leaven, 


Our survey has shown that all points in Turkey at present eccupied 
vy missionaries are well chosen, broadly speaking. Serious ob- 
jection cannot be made to a single one. On any even moderate 

plan of nation-wide work, each one ovght to be maintained and 
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V SUGGESTED PLANS OF OCCUPATION 


There would be decided advantages to all our work in Turkey if some 
well considered mission enterprise could be undertaken there. All 


With quality of spirit recognized as the most important factor, 
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developed. A moderate plan might also iad inolude at least 
three other centers in Western Anatolia: Angora, Sivas, Konia, | 

Angora, the new capital of Turkey, is a city of rapidly increasing 
importance. The American Board has never occupied it as a Station. 


indications point toward the rapidly growing importance of Sivas 

as a great center, commercially and culturally. It is probably 
within the truth to say that no other city in Anatolia will be ef 
greater importance than Sivas ten years hence. Konia is a neglected 
major city of Turkey. No American Board missionary has resided 
there since Dr. and lirs. William Dodd gave up their hospital work 

in 1925. 


There is a deeper seohian of occupation than that involved simply 
in selecting important centers of ponulation. ” This deeper problem 
relates in part to the type of work to be undertaken in each, This 
involves careful study of the special needs and unique opportunities 
of each center and its environs. It would be futile to attempt to 
forecast a complete program of work for each center at present. But 
there is a still deeper aspect of the matter. As much depends upon 
the consecrated genius of the individual at work as upon any 
scientific analysis of local needs. Miss Shattuck of Ourfa made 

a profound uunseeeion upon a vast population by a cleverly or- 
ganized needlework industry. Dr. Shepard of Aintab made his name 
spell love in all southern and central Anatolia by his kindness as 
a man and his skill as a physician. Dr, Hamlin baked bread and 
laundered clothes to the glory of God. We have known missionaries 
who have discovered that it is not so much what one does as the 
spirit expressed in all that one does that really counts toward 

the creation of spiritual life in others. : 


two. plans of occupation may be suggested, a plan of MINIMUM OCCU- 
PATION and a plan of EXTENDED OCCUPATION. 


MINIMUM OCCUPATION 


Turkey | 
Publication tiork - Constantinople 
Schools: 


iiixed Grammar - Gedik Pasha 


Boys': Erenkeuy -Cultural 
Tarsus ~Commercial 
lierzifoun -Vocational, Industrial . | 
Girls': Scutari ) 
Adana Domestic Arts and Commerical 
( 


Snyrna courses emphasized in all 
Jlerzifoun 
Extension Work: | 
i Adana - Playgrounds 
Aintab - Agricultural Extension 
Caesarea-Talas - Community Service 
Marash - 


Industrial Extension — 


Student work - Constantinople 


Personal work - Wherever possible 


Niedical: 
Hospitals at - Aintab, A-dana, lierzifoun, Talas 


Greece 
School of Religion - Athens 
Junior College for Girls - Athens 
Cooperation with Anatolia College - Salorica 


Syria 


Aleppo: Girls! School; Cooperation with Aleppo College; Co- , 


operation with Cilicia Evangelical Union in church 
extension, 
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EXTENDED OCCUPATION 


Turkey 
publication Work - Constantinople 
Schools: 
M4ged Grammar - Gedik Pasha 
Boys';: Erenkeuy - Cultural 


Tarsus Commercial 

Merzifoun - Vocational, Industrial 

Talas - Vocational, Cultural 

Sivas Commercial 

iardin - Commercial, Vocational 

Aintab - Vocational, Agricultural 
 Girls': Scutari ) 

Merzifoun ( 

Adana ) 

Smyrna ( Domestic A rts and Commercial 

Brousa ) courses emphasized in all. 

Marash ( | 

Mardin ) 


Extension Work 


Adana - Playgrounds 

Aintab - Agricultural Extension 
Caesareae Community Service 
Marash e- Industrial Extension 


Angara 

Konia 

brousa_ 
Evangelism “Wendin Com 


Student Work - Constantinople 
Personal Work - Wherever possible 


Medical | 
. Hospitals at - Aintab Talas 
Adana Merzifoun 
| Constantinople (in part) 
Greece 


§ehool of Religion - Athens 
Junior College for Girls - Athens 


with Anatolia College - Salonica. 


| 
Aleppo? Cooperation with Cilicia Evangelical Union in 
education and evangelism; Aleppe Girls! School; 


Aleppo Collere A 
VI PRINCIPLES: "TRADITIONS OF THE SERVICE" 


Principal L. P. Jacks of Manchester College, Oxford, in his stimu- 
lating, most recent book entitled "Constructive Citizenship” at 
one point refers to the necessity for loyalty in civil life to 
"the traditions of the service”. One might think of the American 
Board and its traditions as he reads this passage: 
"How is it, one may well ask, that we have so far failed to 
get in our civil life the spirit, the esprit de corps, the . 
high traditions of the service, that characterize a fine army? 
How is it that in armies you can induce men for a few shillings 
a day and their keep to put out exertions, to face hardships, 
and to show qualities for which the biggest salarjz you could 
offer a man, and the highest wages you could pay him, would be 
considered an insufficient inducement in civil life? The spirit 
of cohesion, the spirit of unity, the spirit of comradeship, the 
spirit of promptitude, the spirit of competence, the spirit of 
discipline, the spirit of ddvotion to the cause ~ are these 
things for armies and navies alone? Is there no room for them, 
no call for them in civil life? Are our military and naval 
colleges the only colleges where the traditions of the service 
can take root? A re they out of place in a university, or even 
in a primary school? iould it be an absurd thing if a man were 
to go into business, or into any kind of industrial work, as men 
go into the army, with the feeling that there is a flag above 
his head that he must on no account fall below? Would young men 
' and women make themselves ridiculous if, on choosing their vo- 
cation, they regarded themselves as having joined the colours? 
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Ought not every vocation to have its flag? Why should: "tempting 
otters’ be so necessary in civil life end trot at all necessary 
in military life? Carlyle | asked these questions long ago, and 
they are still unanswered,” 

As we survey the great and challenging field of the American Board in the | 
Near East and try to think clearly as to the larger outlines of our 
service here, let us ask ourselves: What are some of the high traditions 
of the service to which we are called? I would remind you briefly of 
these; 

1. No work must be undertaken for Which there is not a perfectly clear 

and compelling call. 
The sense of urgency has colored all our history. We would be un- 
true to the very heart of the Gospel if we failed to "get rele- 
vancy and priority" as Stanley Jones says. 

2, Work undertaken must be well done, 

| This is more essential than ever today. We are being judged not 
so much by our ideals as by our performance. Here is a fine de- 
finition of skill: "kill 1s wisdom in action, knowledge complet- 
ing itself by doing the thing that it knows, reason cultivating 
itself as wéll," 

So, Maintain wide horizons. | 
We are working to win for the Kingdom entire nations in the Near 
East. Work at every point and of every nature suffers unless held 
steadily in relation to the greatest conceivable ends. 

4, Provide for fellowship. 

Few missionaries, even of the American Board, are superhuman be~ 
ings. We all need to be held in the warm bonds of a deepening 
fellowship. It is unwise to ask any missionary to live and work 
alone in an interior city. There must be provision for self- 
reliant missionary fellowship in every station. 

5. The secret of every successful mission enterprise is a consecrated, 

capable personality. 
Money is not a first consideration. Personality is prior, Money . 
seldom fails te follow the missionary who needs it and who has 
demonstrated his ability to use it with marked success. In fact 
one might say that the sure way to kill the missionary spirit 
in any enterprise is to give it teo much money, whereas the sure 
way to achieve success is to enlist men and women who have a 


deepening, vital knowledge of Christ plus a high degree ™ common 
sense and skill. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your Committee asks itself, what are the obvious conclusions growing 

out of this study? What are the unforced results of such a survey? 

We venture the following recommendations: 

1. Since the American Board is in a unique sense responsible for mis-~ 
sionary service in Turkey, we must not be content with meager plans 
or a narrow outlook. There must be some sense of adequacy and pro- 
portion maintained, We recommend therefore continued pressure 
upon the Home Base to measure up to our responsibility and oppor- 
tunity in Turkey. This can perhaps best be done by adopting the 
Extended Occupation plan, or some modification of it, as our goal 
for the next ten years, No advance can ever be made in any enter- 
prise if one is content with a mim minimum program. 

2. Institutional work requires sustained effort and expert attention. 
The Mission has gone on record to the effect that new institutions 
should not be opened until those already in operation are reason- 

ably well manned. ‘We would urge the steady observance of this principle. 
In view of the fact, however, that the securing of new permissions for 
schools requites prolonged effort, we should not interpret this in such 
a way as to forbid mx such effort, 

oe The days of pioneer missionary work in Turkey are not over. Almost 

every phase of our work today involves breaking new grounds, The 
frontiers of life are, to be sure, social even more than geographical. 
We should therefore sound a call to our Home Base not only for recruits 
with high qualifications for institutional work, but fer patient, adventur- 
ous, ingenious souls willing to accept a commission to go to a new city or 
area and blaze new trails of service. ‘Ve need today men and women who will 
go to such cities as Angora,bBrousa,Konia,Sivas and build their lives into 


es commbnity, "venturing great things for God, expecting great things of 
od, 
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BY THE PRESIDENT oF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, pursuant to the second section of the act of Congress approved the 23d of March last, 


entitled “An Act to authorize the President to accept for citizens of the United States the juris. 


diction of certain tribunals in the Ottoman dominions and Beypt, established or to be established 
under the authority of the Sublime Porte and of the government of Egypt,” the President is authorized, 
for the benefit of Ameriean citizens residing in the Turkish dominions, to accept the recent law of the 
Ottoman Porte ceding the right of foreigners possessing immovable property in said dominions. 

| And whereas, pursuant to the authority thus in me vested, I have authorized GkorGE H. BoKEr, 
accredited as Minister Resident of the United States to the Ottoman Porte, to sign, on behalf of this 
Government, the Protocol accepting the law aforesnid of said Ottoman which Protoaol and 
Law are, word for word, as follows: 


[Translation 


The United States of America and His Majesty the Sultan being deateone't to establish by a special 
act the agreement entered upon between them regarding the admission of American citizens to the 
right of holding real estate granted to foreigners by the law promulgated on the 7th of Sepher, 1284, 
(January 18th, 1867,) have authorized: 

_ The President of the United States of America, GEoRGE H. BoxkER, Minister Resident of the 
United States of America near the Sublime Porte, and | 

His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, His Excellency A. AARIFI PAsHA, His Minister of Foreign 

Affairs, to sign the Protocol which follows: ) 


PROTOCOL. 


The law granting foreigners the right of holding real estate does not interfere with the immunities 
specified by the treaties, and which will continue to protect the person and the movable ew of 
foreigners who may become owners of real estate. 

As the exercise of this right of possessing real property may induce foreigners to establish Sie 
selves in larger numbers in the Ottoman Empire, the Imperial government thinks it proper to anticipate 
and to prevent the difficulties to which the application of this law may give rise in certain localities. 
Such is the object of the arrangements which follow. 

The domicile of any person residing upon the Ottoman soil being inviolable, and as no one can 
enter it without the consent of the owner, except by virtue of orders emanating from competent 
authority, and with the assistance of the magistrate or functionary invested with the necessary powers, 
the residence of foreigners is inviolable on the same principle, in conformity with the treaties, and the 
agents of the public force cannot enter it without the assistance of the consul or of the delegate of 
the consul of the Power on which the foreigner depends. 

By residence we understand the house of inhabitation and its dependencies: that is to say, the 
out-houses, courts, gardens, and neighboring enclosures, to the exclusion of all other parts 103 the 
property. 

In the localities distant by less than nine hours’ journey from the consular residence, the inbiisi of 
the public force cannot enter the residence of a foreigner without the assistance of a consul, as was 
before said. 

On his part the consul is bound to give his immediate assistance to the local authority, so as not 
to let six hours elapse between the moment which he may be informed and the moment of his depart- 
ure, or the departure of his delegate, so that the action of the authorities may never be suspended 
more than twenty-four hours. 

In the localities distant by nine hours or more pee nine hours of travel from the residence of the 
consular agent, the agents of the public force may, on the request of the local authority, and with the 
assistance of three members of the Council of the Elders of the Commune, enter into the residence of 


a foreigner, without being assisted by the consular agent, but only in case of urgency, and for the” 


search and the proof of the crime of murder, of attempt at murder, of incendiarism, of armed robbery 


either with infraction or by night in an inhabited house, of armed rebellion, and of the fabrication of — 


‘counterfeit money; and this entry may be made whether the crime was committed by a foreigner or by 
an Ottoman subject, and whether it took place in the residence of a foreigner or not in his residence, 
or in any other place. | 


These regulations are not applicable but to the parts of the real estate which constitute the 
residence, as it has been heretofore defined. 

Beyond the residence, the action of the police shall be exercised freely and without reserve; but 
in case a person charged with crime or offence should be arrested, and the accused shall be a foreigner, 
the immunities attached to his person shall be observed in respect to him. 
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The functionary or the officer charged with the accomplishment of a domiciliary visit, in the 
exceptional circumstances determined before, and the members of the Council of Elders ho shall 
assist him will be obliged to make out a procés-verbal of the domiciliary visit, and to communicate it 
immediately to the superior authority under whose jurisdiction they are, and the _— shall transmit 
it to the nearest consular agent, without delay. | i 


A special regulation will be promulgated by the Sublime Porte, to determine the mode of action 
of the local police in the several cases provided heretofore. 

In localities more distant than nine hours’ travel from the residence of the consular agent, in 
which the law of the judicial organization of the Velayet may be in force, foreigners shall be tried 
without the assistance of the consular delegate by the Council of Elders fulfilling the function of 
justices of the peace, and by the tribunal of the canton, as well for actions not exceeding one thousand | 
piastres as for offences entailing a fine of five hundred piastres only at the maximum. | 

Foreigners shall have, in any case, the right of appeal to the tribunal of the arrondissement 
against the judgments issued as above stated, and the appeal shall be followed ‘and judged with the 
assistance of the consul, in couformity with the treaties. 

The appeal shall always suspend the execution of a sentence. 

In all cases the- forcible execution of the judgments, issued on the conditions determined hereto- 
fore, shall not take place without the codperation of the consul or of his delegate. 

The Imperial government will enact a law which shall determine the rules of procedure to be 
observed by the parties, in the application of the preceding regulations. 

Foreigners, in whatever locality they may be, may freely submit themselves to the jurisdiction of 
the Council of Elders or of the tribunal of the canton, without the assistance of the consul, in cases 
which do not exceed the competency of these councils or tribunals, reserving always the right of 
appeal before the tribunal of the arrondissement, where the case may be brought and tried with the 
assistance of the consul or his delegate. 


The consent of a foreigner to. be tried as above stated, without the assistance of his consul, shal 
always be given in writing, and in advance of all procedure. 

It is well understood that all these restrictions do not concern cases which have for their object 
questions of real estate, which shall be tried and determined under the conditions established by the 
law. 

The right of defence and the publicity of the hearings shall be assured in all cases to foreigners 
who may appear before the Ottoman tribunals, as well as to Ottoman subjects. | 

- _The preceding dispositions shall remain in force until the revision of the ancient treaties, a revision 
which the Sublime Porte reserves to itself the right to bring about hereafter by an understanding 
between it and the friendly Powers. 


In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiari ‘ies have signed the Deohaack: and have affixed 
thereto their seals. 


Done at Constantinople the eleventh of August, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four. 


(Signed:) A. AARIFI. [1.8] (Signed:) GEO. H. BOKER. [L. s.| 


[ Translation. ] 


Law conceding to foreigners the right of holding real estate in the Ottoman Empire. . 


Imperial Rescript.—Let it be done in conformity with the contents. 7 Sepher, 1284, (January 18, 1867.) 


With the object of developing the prosperity of the country, to put an end to the difficulties, to 
the abuses, and to the uncertainties which have arisen on the subject of the right of foreigners to hold 
property in the Ottoman Empire, and to complete, in accordance with a precise regulation, the safe- — 
guards which are due to financial interests and to administrative action, the following legislative 
enactments have been promulgated by the order of His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan: 

ArT. I. Foreigners are admitted, by the same privilege as Ottoman subjects, and without any 
other restriction, to enjoy the right of holding real estate, whether in the city or the country, throughout 
the empire, with the exception of the province of the Hédjaz, by submitting themselves to the laws 


~ and the regulations which govern Ottoman subjects, as is hereafter stated. 


This arrangement does not concern subjects of Ottoman birth who have changed their nationality, 
who shall be governed in this matter by a special law. 

ArT. II. Foreigners, proprietors of real estate, in town or in country, are in consequence placed 
upon terms of equality with Ottoman subjects in all things that concern their landed property. 

The legal effect of this equality is— 

1st. To oblige them to conform to all the laws and regulations of the police or of the municipality 


which govern at present or may govern hereafter the enjoyment, the transmission, the alienation, and 
the hypothecation of landed property. 
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2d. To pay all charges and taxes under whatever form or denomination they may be, that are 
levied, or may be levied hereafter, upon city or country property. 

3d. To render them directly amenable to the Ottoman civil tribunals in all questions relating to 
landed property, and in all real actions, whether as plaintiffs or as defendants, even when either party is 


@ foreigner. In short, they are in all things to hold real estate by the same title, on thesame'condition, — 


and under the same forms as Ottoman owners, and without being able to avail themselves of their 
-personal nationality, except under the reserve of the immunities attached to their persons and their 
movable goods, according to the treaties. | 

ART. III. In case of the bankruptcy of a foreigner possessing real estate, the assignees of the 
‘bankrupt may apply to the authorities and to the Ottoman civil tribunals requiring the sale of the 
real estate possessed by the bankrupt and which by its nature and according to law is responsible for 
the debts of the owner. 

The same course shall be followed when a foreigner shall have obtained against another foreigner 

owning real estate a judgment of condemnation before a foreign tribunal. 

For the execution of this judgment against the. real estate of his debtor, he shall apply to the 
competent Ottoman authorities, in order to obtain the sale of that real estate, which is responsible for 
the debts of the owner; and this judgment shall be executed by the Ottoman authorities and tribunals 
only after they have decided that the real estate of which the sale is required really belongs to the 
category of that property which may be sold for the payment of debt. 
| ART. IV. Foreigners have the privilege to dispose, by donation or by testament, of that real 
estate of which such disposition is permitted by law. 

As to that real estate of which they may not have disposed, or of which the law does not permit 
them to dispose by gift or testament, its succession shall be governed in accordance with Ottoman 
law. 

ART. V. All foreigners shall enjoy the privileges of the peepenit law, a8 soon as the Powers on which 
they depend shall agree to the arrangements proposed by the Sublime Porte for ie exercise of the 
right to hold real estate. 


Now, therefore, be it known that I, ULyssEs S. GRANT, President of the United States of America, 
have caused the said Protocol and Law to be made public for the information and guidance of 
citizens of the United States. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of the United States to be 

affixed. 


Done at the city of Washington this twenty-ninth day of October, in the year of our Lord one 


thousand eight hundred and avenny ‘four, and of the Independence of the United States of 
[SEAL.] America the -ninth. 
U.S. GRANT. 
By the President : 
HAMILTON FISH, 
Secretary of State. 
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(RURAL WORK  JUL2 91929 


ANS 


Introduction: 


It seems to the Committee that the "Urban" and "Rural" problems and 7 | 
relations in Turkey cannot be directly compared with what is generally | 
understood by those terms in America. In Anatolia there are large | i 
q groups of people collected in certain centers, called cities; but in 
g very few of these so-called cities is the average life, as much in i 
contrast to the villager's life, as the city dweller!s and farmer's | 
is in America, There are of course municipality organizatims for the | 
care Of streets, markets, collection of taxes etc., but the service 
rendered is still far from what is generally thought of as modern, The . | 
sewer, water and lighting systems aire very poor, and the social life is 
quite different from Urban America. So even in these large centers | 
the life is not so different from the farmer, who for protection lives 
not by himself in the center of the land he farma, but in a village 
with other. farmers. There is not the loneliness which the farmers in 
America experienced before the coming of the telephone and automobile, 
In the long winter evenings Turkish villagers get together to talk and 
~ gmoke. So the social B relations and problems of an average Turkish 
villager are not just the same as our American Rural Problem, 


1. Information and Research: 


Hy | We ought to continue to collect facts regarding the rural and | 
F agricultural situation in all the vilayets in vhich we are at present 
4 doing work. Facts relating to populations, economic conditions, 
sanitary conditions, as well as the scientific side of agriculture, | 
such as climatic sGonditions, floods and droughts, insect pests, plant 

diseases, soil, érop rotation, machinery and methods used, should con- 
tinue to be gathered in each station and passed Onto the Fleld Secre- | 
tary and some one appointed for this study. Information regarding | 
the attitude of the people towards new m&h methods and the ways of 

introducing the same should be included, This study cannot be com- 
pleted in a few months or even a year. It ought to be cattinuous 

and kept up to date, as the country and our work developes. 


2, Methods of Procedure, or a Working Program. | 


A. Educational: | | | 


1. Formal, School centers where typical rural boys and girls 
are trained in not only the regular school courses bet in 
mechanical and household arts, which will helv tem as they 
build their lives into their own home corrunitics.} Simple 
courses in agriculture, carpentry, sanitation, cooking, 
sewing, and the like should be stressed, 


2. Informal. Farm centers, where boys and firls (in the future) 
are hired much according to the local customs of that dis- 
trict and are taught new methods of agriculture and house- 
hold arts by actually doing the same under the direction « | 
of a trained.leader. This training would cover the prac- 
tical end of farm management, such as diary, chickén rntss* 

ing, crop rotation, selection of seed, overcoming pests 
and diseases anc the like, 


B. Medical Center. Complete hospitals with in-patient and oute 


patient deprtments, with two Amcrican Doctors and two 
American Nurses for each, 


C. Extension Service: 


1. Health Education and Medical service in the villages. This 
means the establishing of villege clinics, by the doctors 
and nurses in the liedical Centers.| The Nurses czn co 2 
great deal in the village homes along the line of Health 

Gucation. Native trained nurses right be located in key vii- 
lagese 
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Agricultural Demonstrations: 
a- Projocts in Villages under the direction and advice of 
trained Agriculturists local and foreign.} The work 
would be done by the villager or in some cases the ney 
who has been trained under the agriculturist Jocal 2nd 
foreign in the informal educational progran. 
\be Clubs modeled on the plan of the "4 H (Health, Heart, 
Head and Hand) Clubs" organized by the United States 
Dem rtment of Agriculture, which have been of such 
great aid to thousdnds of America's rural population. 
3. Recreation. Motion Pictures and stereoptican slides, 
reading rooms, games, etc, 


4, Home. Undcr this head we would-include the individual 
contact of the Agriculturist, Doctor, Nurse or Personal 
Worker in matters of personal and social problems. 


Note; The Booker T. Washington schoo] on wheels is a tyre 
of travelling school in which this extension service 
has been fully developed. All of the fmr above 


phases of extension service can be developed thru 
such a method, 


Publication: 


We know that the Publication er will gladly coop rate 
by publishing such booklets as Dr Shepard's Health Talks, 
Articles on Health and Agriculture in the Muhit, Health pos- 

ters and the like .} We hope that certain bulletins to be suge 
gested by Mr Pence and others can be translated and published 
in the new Turkish in abbreviated form of say four pages, 


3, Work Now Being Carried on which in Part Meets This Program: 
A. Educational: 


1. Formal. The most outstanding school program with this in 
mind is the Talas Boys! School, where in the morning the 


boys do the regular school work and in the afternoon work 
in a practical way at trades, 


2. Informal. The practical work course under ifr Fence. at 
Gaziantep, where village boys are xike hired to vork under 
: his direction is the first work of this type to be undcr- 
taken in the Mission. This is still in its first few 
months, but is a project of great hope, 


5. At International College a group of boys both work and study. 


B. Medical Centers: Adana 


These Medical Centers have been established at,Aintab, Talas, 
Merzifon and Constantinople for years and have "been of eroat. 
aid to the people whom they have served. The work of the 
late Dr Shepard, Dr Dodd, Dr Marden and others for cxample 
are still a basis for fricndship and work for the people 

in and around these centers} A stronger staff is needed 


to round-out this work. We hope Mergifon will be equipped 
with a medical staff, 


C. Extension Servi ce: 


i. Hedth Education and Medical Service. Dr Clark and Miss 
Eddy's trips show what fine opportunities can be dcvelopedc 
by the cxtension of the Hospital into the villages, Printed 
matcrial on sanitation, ctc. could be wisely placéd by 
the non-medical worker onhis trips. Preventive medicine, 
care of absaies,. ctc. are crying needs, 
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lo, Agricultural Demonstrations. The villages have been great- 
ly interested in the new methods Mr Pence is using on the 
Mission farm at Gaziantep.) We hope that his plans for the 
extension into the villdges can soon be undertaken. 


(3. Recreation. Play grounds are now being run by Mr Bobb, 
Mr Wiley, Miss Celd and others, Mr Nilson has found that 
the stereoptican lantern has opened an unusual field to 

him on this trips with Dr Clark, 


4, Home. Many missionaries are giving much time to developing 
personal contacts in the village homes.) In Anatolia many 
City homes are not much different kaa from village homes 
and a good number of the workers of the interior stations 
have many such contacts. 


(D, Pulication: 


"Health Talks" and the material on drink have bean distri- 
buted in am around our centers.| 


Objectives for this year and for the future: 


We would suggest that each station should be prepared to present 
to Annual Meeting an outline of the objectives of the station for 
the next year and the future. In learning of the attempts, suc- 
cesses and failures of others we can profit and go forward, 


Some Books which are suggestive: 


Report on the Jerusalem Meetings (Especially volumes one and six) 
The Four Essentials by Thomas Jesse Jones, 


Cooperative Extension Work - United States Department of Agtteul- 
A Welsh Boy, who wouldn't be a Minister ture 


Sam Higginbottom 
By Belle M. Brain ~- Board of Mbreign Missims, Presbyterian. 


On behalf of the Committee 
Sincerely yours, 


Merrill N. Isely. 


AS, S'GGESTIONS LET US NOTE THESE OBJECTIVES TO BE STRIVEN 


_Gaziantep: 


1. Continuation of the informal educational program of the farm work 
course, aiming toward the training of the boys in modern or so 
called modern methods of Agkiculture, | 
Beginning of the Extension Service program, which shall include 
medical, recreational, spiritual, and agricultural activities, 
as outlined above. The beginnings shall include a detailed study 
of the situations at hand, | 
Additional medical service shall be started which shall include 
the re-opening of the hosptial and its start anew into the work 
of ministering to the needy. 

A short series of agricultural bulletins to be written and 
translated into village Turkish,which shall be under&tandable by 
the average villager, and which shall deal with problems of his 
work. And the use of medical bulBtins such as Dr Shepard's 
"Health Talks." 


Start of several technical expriments which shall be continued 
throughout the following years, 


Advancement of a prggram of reforestation, and forest conserva- 
tion, and the observance of a special day for this teaching. 
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Health Extension trips this summer with a Turkish teacher and 
Doctor, visiting villages where our school boys are, 


During fall and spring, our school and hospital wim to con- 
tinue these Health Education trips to town, 


In the trades —e of the school, teach the boys farm- 
mechanics, 


Teach many boys how to use our "sprayer" and the kinds of 
sprays for various insect pests, 


Procure new slides on tuberculosis, malabia, health. 


Free Miss Dwight from school work so that she can visit 
homes, accompany the extension workers for work among the 
village women, while the doctor holds the clinic and the 
teacher runs the stereoptican lantern, 
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Rural Work Recommendations. 


The Committee recommends: 

1. That based on experiments in Gaziantep,Marash ond Talas 
“per and equipment for rural work be provided as soon as 
pegaible for Gaziantep, Talas, Marash and Mersifon. To carry 
this out the following personnel is needed: 


a) Marash - A farm mechanic,who has often been requested | 
We. have the farm of forty acres and part of the machinerye 


b) mareifon. - A practical agricuiturist to work with village 
boys using the equipment already available: stables for a 
dozen cows,chicken houses; 20 acres of arable land, buildings 
and some equipment for industrial work. This work may dev- 
é@lop into a farm and trade school; | 

c) Talas = An extension agent who could do village work in 
agricultural demonstrations as well as, ras into the 
present trades-school program. 

2. That village extension service from dasianten, Merzifon and 

Talas in each case requires the securing and equipping of an automobile 

or light truck for each center. In Gaziantep and Talas the work has 

progressed to such a point that a truck would greatly increase the 

Rural Extension Serwice possible by the present staff. 

5. That to strengthen the above plans for rural work as far as 
the women and girls are concerned we need Public Health Nurses in 

Gaziantep; Merzifon, and Talas. 


4. That as soon as possible the important city of Sivas be 


developed as a center of rural work. 


5. The appointment of a permanent Rural Work Committee of five 


members,two of whom should be women to develop and press this program. 
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Proposed curriculum worked out by Miss Pohl | 


Total Total 


Subject 1st gnd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 6th 9th 10th 11th 19th 


3 


furkish &§ 5 6 5 $06 & 8 


PenmanshipS 12 1 
Arithmetic 2¥22123 3 114 4 4 4 


Algebra 


(Geomctry 1 1) 


(Trigonometry 1) 


French or German all electiveS 5 3 3 123 3 5 


Home Know. 4 4 | 8 
(Turkish 1 1 


(Physical and human geo.2) 
(Commercial Geog. 2 


History 


(Civics 
(Sociology 
Nature Study 2 2 42 2 
Physiology 2 
Anthropology 2 
(Physics 1 1 
(Ghemistry i 1) 
(Geology 1) 
Yandw. | 
2 8 2 28 2:2 8 


Total 2814 28/22929115 29 29 29 30117 2830 30 


 Motal with electives 115 32 32 32 3333 33 


Elective work is offered 


Total 


1s 
5 20 
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‘The course in Turkish is that by the 
ment. It is to be given per week first eight 


years four hours the ninth year gnd three hours omen week during 
the last three years. 


English 
First year 5 lessons per week 
Penmanship 5 lessons per week 
A) Oral work. No book will be used during the first three months. 
Conversation about the children's surroundings, play, objects, Little 
gene? and finger plays, songs, pictures. 
BB Reading. This may be delayed to the second year for very 
young children. 
1) Reading from Chart. (such as Beacon's) Imitation of the 
teacher in saying the words and the sounds of the words. 
3 Use of flash cards and cardboard letters. 
5) Forming of the letters’ and words, first in sand and 
other simple ways. 
C}) A simple primer to follow the chart. 


Second yeat 5 lessons per week. 
Penmanship 35 lessons per week. 
A) Review and deepening. 


1) In first — weeks rapid reading in primers. Pictures 
talked about. Stories retold. 

@) Formation of lists of familiar words as a foundation for 

spelling and oral expression. 

3) Constant use of songs games and rhymes from gade I. 

BR Advance work. 

1) Reading of first roaders which contain material having 
meaning and interest for the children. Phonetics, reading, convers- 
ing, dramatization, learning by heart, writing and spelling. Read- 
ing for the school assembly or for mothers, practical writing in- 


vitations are lines along which — projects can be worked out. 
$pelling games. 


Third year 5 lessons per week 
Penmanship 1 lesson per week 
Reading, oral and written expression, language lessons, spelling. 
1) A new first reader will furnish an interesting review, the 
word lists from grades 1 and 2 will need to be reviewed. 
2) Such a conversation book as Fisher & Call's English for 
Beginners is easy, thorough, practical and interesting. This mate- 
rial should form the basis of the many forms of language work. 
3) An attractive second reader will give poems for memory — 
work and stories for dramatization. The Tree Dwellers or 
| other attractive books may be used. 
4) Penmanship 
Fourth year 5 lessons per week. 
Penmanship 1 lesson per week. 

a Review through reading an interesting story. 

2) Language study should be based upon such a book as The 
Aldine Language Book, Part I. The following grammar points 
should be studied and given practical emphasis: nouns and 
number, action words in first, second and third porson and 
the singular and plural. The use of teases, Interrogative 

and negative forms. Adjectives, Prepositions. Capitalization and 

punctuation. 
3) A third reader should be used for its narrative and drama- 
tic interest and reproduction. 
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written work and the sclence of language two hours per week, 


Grades 5 to 8 
Five lessons per week. 


1) Reading. Choice samples of poetry and prose will be studied. 
The student should acquire -eorresot -vronunciation, fluent and easy 
expression and the ability to grasp quickly and uacurately the mean- 
ing and spirit of what is read. Aesthetic and moral values will 
find increasing importance and emphasis. 

2) Oral expression. This should be one of the ia jor tasks. 

The puphl should be systematically trained in the orderly prrworne= 
tion of thoughts in a pleasing and effective fashion, 

3) Written expression and composition. Besides a good many smaller 
compositions which will be done partly at home and partly in school 
and be examined in class there should be a number of compositions 
modelled on the prose selections from the masters, (grade V 14, 
grades VI & VII 12 grade VIII 10) The subject matter could well be 
Grawn from other subjects. 

4) Grammer should be systematically studied as ah aid to the 
proper formation of sentences. Suggested divisions of the matter are: 

Grade 5. Simple sentence. Parts of speech, Their inflection. 
Parsing. Word formation. Word groups. Riches of language. 
Grade 6. The complex sentence. Parts of speech and their 


subdivisions. Inflections. Study of the verb. The compound sentence. — 


Parsing. Interpunctuation. Word study. Choice’a fithess of words. 
Synonyms and antonyms, 

Grade 7. Total review of the entire regulative grammar. Forms 
of expression. Common mistakes. Common mistakes in composition work. 
Granmatical and logical analysis of sentences. Diagraming. 

Grade 8. Grammatical ani logical analysis of sentences. 
Diagraming. History of language. Derivations. Suffixes and affixes. 
Changes of meaning. Choice of words. Order of parts of speech as 
means of expressing changes in moods and thoughts. 

5} Spelling should be emphasized. 

6) Recitation and dramatization should be made good use of.Pro- 
jects. The time of a weeks prograina might be divided thus: Oral and 
written expression one and a half nours, grammar one teal spelling 


one half, reading two hours. 


Grades 9 to le 


The English Language must now become more and more the channel 
of expression of the higher life that lies in the mind character and 
practical ability. 


1) Oral expression. A simple talk, explanation, exposition: leter, 
ergumentation and debate, 

2} Written expression, The use of just the right word Or express- 
ion is emphasized as the means toward effective use of language. 
School papers and debating clubs can be emphasized. 

3) The scientific study of a language will give an insight into 
the changes that languages have passed through and which are now 
occurring. 

4) Appreciation of literature and private reading will be en- 
couraged. 

5) History of literature. 


A suggested distribution of the time aan the week is: Oral and 


reading 
recitation and history of literature three hours per week. 
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Through many practical devices the children are 
numbers from one to ten and their relations as expressed in addi- 
tion, subtraction, imltiplication and division. Later in the year 
the child is carried as far as 20 in the same manner. livery effort 
is made to keep the child thinking in the concrete. Commonly used 
fractional parts. | 


Second class two and a half lessons per week 


iiuch practical work in the four processes with numbers up to 100. 
Counting by twos, threes, fours ete. tiultiplying and dividing by 
ten and easy resulting decimals. Introduction to the multiplication 
tables. uch work with money and other practical things. 


Third class three lessons per week. 


The work with larger numbers. The multiplication tables. Short 
division and by the end of the ycar long division. iieasuring. 


Fourth class three lessens per week > 


Numbers to millions and beyond. ‘riting and reading of numbers, 
“Nuch work with the four funda:nental operations. Simple fractions. 
Factorins. numbers, in rether sinmile operations. -'ensuration 
and simple fundamental geometrical ideas in practical use. Diameter 
end circumference. 


Fifth class four lessons per week. 


Full work on common and decimal fractions and their social and 
business application. Further application of practical mensuration. 


Sixth class four lessons per week. 


Good hard work with percentage and its application. iiensuration 


includes work with cube, pyramid, prisms, cylinder and cone. Square 
root and its application. 


Seventh year four lessons per week. 


Review and continuation of the work in perccntage. Commercial 
discount, partial payments, banking, stocks, bonds, shares, rates 
of commission, Account&ér_, and simple book keoping. Belancing. Cash 
book ledger, salesbook or day book. Settling accounts. lxchange. 
ensuration including: trapdzium, trapezoid, parallelograms, pdaly- 
gone. Truncated cone and pyramid. Solid measures. 


ight year four lessons per week, 


Review and application of preceding work | 
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Ninth year 
Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry. 


9 to lgth year 
Ninth year, three lessons per week. 


Algebra, Systems of equations with two or three unimows, rational  - 
and irrational roots, radicals. | 


Geometry, proportion, similar triangles, areas of figures. 
Tenth year, three lessons per week. | 


Algebra, quadratic equations. systems with two unknowns, 
simple logarithms. 

Geometry, solid and spherisa., 

Elements of trigonometry. 


Eleventh year three lessons per week, 


Algebra. Progressions, permutations and combinations, binomial 
theorem, functions. 


Trigonometry. Theory and practicui use in solving triangles. 


Twelfth year, three lessons per week. 


Algebra. Theory of infinite quantities, of limits, of func- 
tions : 


ax#b, ax<@ bxec, sin x, cox, maxima and minima,Review. 
axéeb 


Geography 
This course is preceded by two years of work on home knowledge. 
Third year 2 lessons per week 


The outline of subjects that would have to be used in the first 
year @ geopraphy would include those which would draw the attention 
of the child to those principles illustrated about him which would 
later be studied in the larger world. They would include a& least: 
(1) shelter, (2) food, (3) clothing, (4) public institutions and 
public utilities, (5) transportation, (6) government and commnity 
officials, (7) civics, (8) sanitation, (9) map drawing and reading, _ 
(10) winds and their directions, (11) geographical features such 
as hills rivers ete. (12) life as it used to be in earlier years. 


Fourth year, 2 lessons a week. 


A study of the home land of Turkey 
A general study of the world. 


Observation of general seasonal changes, moon changes and import- 
ant local georraphical features. 
Fifth year, 2 lessons per week. a 


This is a general survey of the continents with emphasis on 
western Asia, North Africa, Europe and the United Stated, 
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Sixth year, 2 lessons per week. 
An intensive study of the homeland Turkey. Some genarel .goo- 
ises in 


graphy from observation, some review in the form of exere 
map and globe reading. | 


Seventh year, 2 lessons per week. 
Intensive study of the continent of Europe. 
| Eight year, 2 lessons per week. 
Study of all the continents except Europe. 


Ninth year, @ lessons per week. 


Physical geography is the largest subject, 
Human gcography. A little study of the heavens. 


Tenth year, % lessons per week, | 


Conriercial geography. 
Eleventh and twelfth years, 


2 lessons e week. 


1) Great powers of today, their position, condition and 
activity. | | | 

2) Turkey as a political and economic wnity. , 

3) A thorough end impartial treat of important questions, 


History (including sociology and 
political economy). 


he course in history prescrived by the government and taught by 
its teechers centers especially about the history of Turkey. This 
is right and other history teaching should not lose sight of the 
history of the native land as the center of every child's work in 
history. ‘Je should give a broader course and try to develope in 
about the seme way the setting of the nationel history. 


Third year, 3 lessons per week. 


1) Turkish history in Turkish as prescribed. 

2) In English, Studies of then vrimitive life of man in 
prehistoric times using such texts as the Dopps series: The Tree 
dwellers, Early Cave-iien, Later Cave Men. Primitive peoplesfurnish 
perallels to encicnt times and should be studied. : 
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Fourth _ycar, 3 lessons, per week. 


the rise of the furkish state. 


2) In inglish, Egypt, liesopotemia, Phoenicia, Grooce,_Roime tO 
the time of Justinian. 


Fifth year, 2 lessons per woek. 


1) In Turkish, from the taking of Constantinople to the present. 

2) In English, Stories of knighthood and chivalry, stories of a 

| georrephical and scientific discovorers, ‘stories of great 
inventors, 


Sixth year, 2 lessons per week. 


1) In Turkish, Tho Turks before they became i‘oslems, carly 

 ¥oslem history. Life of flohammed. 

2) In wnglish, from prehistoric life through the various stages 
and nations to self sovernment. | 


Seventh year, 2 jossons por week. 


1) In Turkish. Islam befcre the time of the Turks, their 
accentance of and cengussts in the Balkans. 
2) In Engiish, The pecogeess of mankine frem the 15th to the 
19th centuries, Rise of wrade Kenaissance, Reformation, 
Religious war*’are, Sucuggies she peoples for sovereignty, 
rise of modcrn nations and their rivalr.es. | 


Lighth year, 2 lessons por week. 
1) In Turkish, from the conquest of Anatolia and the Balkans | 
to tne present, 
2) In English, The 19th century to the present. 


Ninth year, 2 lcssons, per week. 


1) In Turkish, from the earlicst beginnings through the 
middle agos, | 


2) In English, Our inheritance from the past. 


Tenth year, 2 lessons per weok, 


i} in -\echaien the history from 1500 to the end of the 18th 
cent. 


2) In English, Civilization in the age of chivalry. 
Eleventh year, 3 lessons per week. 

1) In Turkish, frum the Consress cf Vienna to the present. 

2) In inglish, Characterzrscics cf the wost important historic 
periods from the eud cf the middie ages to modern timos. 


Twelfth year, 3 isesseuns per week. 


In only. Developmert cf modern econom:.e end social 
conditions. Political and social etcnomy can be put in here. Civics 
Community and social ethics. Sociclopgy. 
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-Berinning vith the third year 2 lessons week-every 
through the twelfth‘year. 


First to third year. 


This work will touch things that are familiar and weave in also 
many stories fables and similar material. Thejife of the 
field, pond, seasons or forest or many other places could be taken 
up. Four or five projects a year should be worked out. 


Fourth year. 


, 1) Introduction into the hnowledge of the outer structure of 
: plants and the activity of their parts. 
| 2) Introduction into the knowledge of the structure of animals; 


| and the correspondence of structure with their manner of life and 
place of habitation. 


Fifth year. 


1) Aim of investigation to establish the fact that: 


Nothing can cxist by itself, but is dependent upon help of 
verious kinds of animate and inanimate things in nature. 
(a) Comnon plants and insects. : 
(bo) Preservation, preparation and use of cultivated plants. 
(c) Common animals. 

2) Life near and in water. 


sixth year. 


1) Our most important trees. 
2) Differences between organic and inorganic bodies. 
(a) What materials plants need for life is to be found out 
by the help of water cultures end trial beds. 
(bo) Nutrition of animals. Sources of animal food. 


(ce) Special manner of nutrition of plant and snimal parasites. 


Seventh yeer. 


Humen physiology and hygicne. 
Kighth year. 


Important families of Phanerogaims, especially composite, grasses 


and gymmosperms, carnivorous plants, fertilization and germina-. 
tion. The first systematic work. ) 


2) A view of vertebrates in ascending succession. 
Introduction to physics and chemintry. (non-scientific); The 


carrying power of water, gravitation, atmosphere, heat, light, 


sound, cléctricity, first idea of chemical elements and com- 
binations, 
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Ninth year. 


1) Special study of fern like plants, mosses, thallophitecs (algue, 
fungi and lichens). 
2) Systematic view of the whole plant world. 
3) The invertebrates in ascénding order. 
4) The cel as individual and in the organism. | 
During the winter term and introduction to geology and mineralogy. 
Practical work. | 


Tenth year. 


1) Biology. Study of the functions of life. 

(a) Static conditions and movement, (bo) respiration, (c) diges-.- 
tion, (dad) nervous excitibility and sense activities, (e) roeproduc- 
tion. | 

2) Chomistry, Inorganic matter. (air, water, halogens, acids, | 
bases and selts, system) Emphasis on commerciallyimportant reactions. 


Eleventh year. 


1) Anthropology: Structure of the hody, Life functions (comparisun 
with those of animals) Individual and social hygiene. 

First aid in accidnonts. Types of mankind, 

2) Organic Chemistry. Kimphasizing the actions in the body and in 
commercially important processes, 

3) Physics, mechanics, heat, acoustics, optics. 


Twelfth year, 


1) Biology. The demendence of living organisms on their organic 
and inorganic environment. Important facts from the history of 
developiient in plans and animal kingdom (completing also here his- 
toric geology). The deve.opment of the individual. Inheritance. |. 
Selection. Origin cf mankind The importance of these doctrines for 
the spiritual currents of the present day. | 


2) Physics. magnetisn, electricity, radko-activity. 
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Koran & Rel. 2 
Trigonometry 
“ethemetics2 5 
Algebra 

History 


Geography 
Physical Gco. 
Nature,Agri.3S 3 
Hygicne 
Physiology & H. 
logy 
Botany 
Geology 
hysics 
Chemistry 
sechankcs 


Laboratory 


forals andl 1 


 givics 
Philosophy 


Sociology 
Foreign Lenguage 
Arabic 


Per sian 


Drawing 2 2 
Nand work 2 2 
Needle work 


House management 


Care of Children 


Physical 
Culture 


Total 26 26 26 
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Turkish Program 


furkish Language 
Lycec. 


First ycar, lessons per week. 


Reading - 2 timos. Beginsing with the sumpiest kinds of work aiming 
understand the moaning of the sentences, 

Composition~ 1 Time. Spe vial to che rythm of littie-poens ani 
| teaching i: “eaic. by hear. 

Grammar and Syntax- 2 times. S:mole information about Turkish,ARabic 

and Persian grammar ruies enc words. 
Dictation- 1 time. Sentences should be chosen from the work of the 
week, 
Writing - 1 time. 


Second Year, 5 lessons per week. 


Reading and composition- 2 times. Continuation of first year program. 
Some Arabic, Persian and Turkish rules. 

Grammer and syntax - 2 times. Kinds of verbs. — 

Dictation end writing - 1 time-Continuation of first year work. 


Third year, 4 lessons per weck. 


The purpose is to show the principles end manner of writing. Letter 


writing, article, story, criticism. Reading of the best selections 
from the lesson, 


Fourth year 3 lessons per week. 


Different kinds of poems, and their enalysis. 


Fifth year 3 lessons per week. 


The story of the Turkish literature. The Turkish literature before 
Islam and a general vicw of Turkish history and civilization, 
Turlsish literature in the circle of Islamic civilization. 


3ixth year, 2 lessons por week in Science course. 


Turkish literature from the 10th BALL 


lg influence. Evolution of different kinds of litera- 
Ce 


Religion 
Lycee 


First year, 1 lesson per week, 
General dutics in Islan and manner of pardon for breaking rules. 
i | Second year, l- lesson per woek. 


The life of the Prophet, his works, invasions and conquests, 
His journey to Danascus,. 
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Mathematics, 
Lysee 


First year, 6 lessons per week. 


The four operations, decimals, woetric system, compound numbers, 


‘unitary analysis, interest, loss and gain. 


Geouetry - different kinds of ongles and triangles, trapezoid, 


parallelogram, rectangle, chord, arc, circumference, area, cube, 


Tangents, cones csvecially, drawings, exercises. Specially shadows 
and colors. 


diamctor, radius and drawings. 


Second year, 4 lessons per week. 


Reviow of four operations, G.C.M. & L.O.M. Fractions and the 
four operations. Decimals and the four operations. Roots, powers. 
The 7" system. Measurcs. Ratio and proportion and compound pro- 
portion, | 

Geometry - more informations about the above mentioned forms. 
drawings. 


Third year, 4 lessons per weck. 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Drawing. 

Application of arithnetic to comverce, buying, discount, simple 
and comoound interest. Host comson rates, exact time, Hambourg system 
shares, taxcs, | 

Algobra,- positive and negativo numbers, monomials, polynomials. 
The four operations with monomials. First degree equations with one 
unknown. Quadratic cquations,. Roots, 


Geomotry - Prism, cylinder, cone, sphere, area and volume, 
drawings. | 


. Fourth yoar, 3 lessons per week. 
Algebraic numbers, definition of positive and negative numbers. 
Fractions. The four operations with polynominals. Equations yeaxeb 


Geometry = volume, arca, straight lines, angles, perpendiculars, 


triangles and their-kinds. Chord, arc, parallelogrem, sphere, "pie" 
areas, trapezoid etc. 


sia Fifth year, 5 lessons per week. 
Geometry continued as in third class with additional information. 


Fifth year 3 lessons per week. 
Algebra Quadratics. 


Fifth year, 2 lessons per week, 
Trigonometry Beginning trigonometry. 


Sixth year, 3 lessons per week. 


Sixth year, 2 lessons per weck. 


Algebra - Quadratics continued. 
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History 
Lycee 


First year, 2 lessons per week, 


Ancient times in Egypt, western Asia and eastern Asia. The ancient 
Turks. Greeks end Macedonians. The Romans. Western Europe, down-to~ 
the feudal times. | 


Sccond yeer, 2 lessons per week. 


From before the time of Islam down to the capture of Constan- 
tinople. Social and poli&tiacal events, | 


Third year, 2 lessons per week. 


Riso of the Ottoman Empire, Balkan and Anatolian conquests, 

Cessation of expansion end its reasons. Intrigues in the palace. 
Confusion. 

Receding,-events after the second siege of Vienna. 

Revival, Turkish struggle for independence, the caliphate, 

Lausanne. | 


Fourth year, 2 lessons per weok. 


Ancicnt nations in Egypt and western Asia. The Greck civiliza-~ 
tion in islands. Greek wars and civilization. The history of Rcnie 
to the victory of Christianity. Barbarian invasions in the middle 
ages. Crusedes. Hagna Charta. Civiliaation of the time. 


Fifth year, 2 lossons per week. 


The New Age in Europe. Discoverics on the sea, Revival in dif- 
ferent countries. Litereture and religion in the 16th century. 
Louis the 14th. Importance of Englisn History, in the 18th century. 
Peter the Great. Philoscphy and economic life, science, literature 
and fine arts. ~ 


History of the Ottoman Government. The French revolution. Napoleon. 


Sixth year, 2 lessons per weck. 
2 extre lessons in Arts course. 

Modern History- Holy Allience. Second Renublic in France. The 
Constitutio:: in France. The graman Empire, Constitution and parties. 
De-ocratic improvement in England. Industry, commerce, steam, elec- 
triwity. kurope in Africa. General Characteristics of the present 


civilization. Importance of eccnomic advantages? Abolishment of 
Slavery end coming of political independence. 
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Geography 
Lycee 


First year, 2 lessons per weck. 


General principles, Africa, Australia, South America, The earth. 
Difforent climates, atmosphere: soil, rocks, currents in the sca, 
Plents and animals, “fan, population, languepges, religions, !fain- races 
end nations. The poles. Geosraphy of North America, Murope and Asia. 

Second yeer, 1 lesson per week, 


Life of plents and animals. Natural divisions and administra 
tion. Resources of the carth. Forms of governnent, | | 


Third year, 1 lesson per weel, 

Geovrephy of Turkey, situation, size, woalth, shores, cli::ate, 
plant end amimal life, social life, governmental division, resources 
in cach netural zone. 

Fourth yoar, 1 losson per week. 

The discovery of the earth, Solar system, Solid elements, liquid 
end gas clements, atmosphere, currents in the atmosphere, running 
water, Hines. ‘icon and naturee Food. Clothing. 

Fifth year, lesson per 
The separate statcs of Europe and of western Asia are studied. 


Sixth year, 1 lesson per week. 


a Complote geography of Turkey and its relation with the great 
states. 


7.00 Logy 
Lycee 


First year, 1 lesson per weck. 


Human body, digestion, circuletion, respiration, nervous systen, 
senses, kidneys, vertebrates and invertebrates, birds, rentiles, 
insects, 


Botany 
Lycee 


Second year, 1 lcsson wer week. 


Exolanations about the different parts of the secd plants, root, 


anette Stems, leaves, ovaries, Families, Changing of flowers to 
truite 
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New 


Lycee 
week. 


whe formation of the earth, ond heat 
Rocks, crust, offect of air and water: Caves. Giaciers, voloeances, 
carthquekos, hot springs. 


Fifth year, one and « half lessons «a wock. 
(heif a lesson is given to Zoology). 


—-s«Grystallizetion and the different kindsof rocks. Streta. The 
different geological periods. 


Physiology and 
LYyCco 


Third year, 2 lessons per week. 
Functions of the differcnt parts and different systems of the 


pody. Hygiene of taking of food and elimination of wastc. Kinds of 
food. Disesses. 


Physiology of plants. 
Lycee 


Fifth class, 2 lessons per week. 
Work on the functions of the different part of the plants. 


Physiology of animals. 
Lycec 


Fourth class ., lessons per week. 


to show how different animcels live and how their parts funce 
t1LOn. | 


Physics 
Lycee . 


Second year, 2 lessons per week. 


Grevity, energy, measures, states of matter, atmospncoric pressure, 
Barometer, pumps, heat, vaporization, cte. | 


Third year 2 lessons por weck. 


sound, light, reflection, lenses, iinages, magnetisin, campass 
electricity, batterics of different’ kinds, Pease, 


Fourth class, 2 lessons per week, 


Force pulleys, inclined plans, gravity, measures, barometer, 
thermometers, expansion of liquids and gasses, liquification, eva-~ 
poration, distillation, : 
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Fifth class, 2 lessons per week. 


microscope, gravity, mugnetism, elootricity. 


Sixth class, 2 lessons per weck. 


Falling bodies, pendulum, spectroscope, continuation of fifth 
class work. 


Chenistry 
Lyece 


Second year, 1 lesson a week. 


Definition, statcos of matter, water, acids, mixed and compound 
matter etoms, chemical Comion salt, nitric acid, sulpnwi- 
cacid, sodium, and carbon. ets 


Third year 2 lessons per weck. 
Definition and property of minerals. i-cchanical and chemical 
pronerties, Soda, calcium, iron, zine ond its alloys, aluminum,atluns, 


Clays, conper, silver, natura: waters, organic chemistry, wine, 
vinegar, starch, charcoel, ter, petroleun. 


Fourth year, 2 lessons per week. 


Continuation with emphasis on pra&gical aspects. of second year 
work. 


Fifth year, 2 lessons per weck. 


Continuation of work of third yesr. plus other substances like 
glycerin end anolin. 


Sixth class, 2 lessons per weck. 


Theory of atoms and its reletion to the classification of 
Clements. 


“echantes 
Lycce 


Sixth year, 2 hessons per week. 


Geometrical information, motion, speed, momentum, circular motion, 


The motion of solid metter about an axis. Screw, change of motions, 
wheels, inertia. | 


Cosmogr ap hy 


Colestials Sphere, zenith, laws of daily motion. moridian 


voles, the carth, the sun and its appar cnt Phenomena of the 
solar systom. The moon. Gomets end 3tar. 
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Civics 
Lycee 


lesson-per-woek. 


Information about the mooning or netion and 

~tionalistic feelings, the state, forms of government, the dift 
betwcen old end new regimes. Democrecy, duties and rights of pfoverns 
ment end citizens, liberty of sonseience, liberty of the press,soli- 


darity, cooveration and its importance, the influence of indivi duals 
on encn othor. 


Third year, 1 lesson per week. 


Tho constitution of Turkey, the budget, how laws arc cnacted, 
different courts, orimes. he aim of government, educational or- 
freanization. Commerce. Family. Polygamy. The position of the Turkish 
nation among nations. Canitulations. Struggle for independence. 


Philosophy 
Lyccc 


Fifth year, ~ lessons per week. 


Distinguishing of psycnological fects from other facts. How we 
can investigate psychologicel facts. Senses and sensibilities with 
abstract end genersl inferences. Emotions, ambitions, sympathy, 


imitation instincts, habits, will, character. Unity and identity 
in vsychological lifc. | 


Sixth year, 2 lessons per week in the arts course. 


Intuition, logic, premesis, deduction. Science. Experience. 
Ubservation. Use of inductive method in science. 

Ethics. Conscience, moral lav, repponsibility, purpose of life, 
utilitarianism, egoism, public interest, Duty, happiness, evaluation 
of inditidual, social progress, virtue and vicc, family life. 


Sixth cless, & lessons per week in the arts course, 


esning of shilosophy and its influence on scicntific progress 
end social liryc. different dootrines and dogiwas. Origin of life, 
Lamarkism and Darwinism. Ide: of God, Theism, pantheism, Prigin 


of religion, main doxtrines in the cightcenth and nineteentia cen- 
turics. Besuty. 


Soclology 
Lycce. 


sixth yoar, lessons per weet: in the arts course. 


Individua! and society, infiuence of social life on the waterial, 
mental and moral life. Classification of pveonle. Economic sociolo,y. 
social orgaunization for the satisfaction of material neods. Corpora- 
tions syndicates coonerative methods of production among different 
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oeoples. Forms of femilies, evolution > sarringo, poaition of woran, 
nation, nationality, patriotism, change of duii of sovermnt 


eccording to tinc and plaice. Costs, aristogracy, democracy, monar 
chy individual liberty, crimes, csuses, religion. 


House keeping, 
Lycce 


second 1 lenson ner week, 


Importenee, clesnlincss, fomily budret, Lighting and 
cfficioncy cnd etiquotte. 


Care of children 
Third yoor, 1 lesson per weck, 


Health, nourishment, weight, nursing, weening, drossing, 
cloenliness, discases snd care, school diseases, 
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PLAN OF LESSONS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS ~ 


Periods por wesk 1 
| -gReading & 12° 4° 35° 2° 
>: Memory work 
Dictation 2 2 1 1 
Turkish :Composition 2 2 | 
Gramuaar ~ 1° 1° 
Ast chmesi 3 5° 
Geography - 1° 90 
Neture Study 5 3 2 
Morals & Patriotism 1 1 1 
Drawing 2 2 2 2 2 
Handwork off 2 2 2 
“usic 2 2 2 1 1 
Physical cxercises 2 


The girls have the same program except for 2 periods of | 
writing instead of 1 and 1 period of dictation instead of 2, in the 
ord year, and in place of 2 periods of composition in the 5th year 
1 of composition and 1 of household management is given. Text a 
arc used oniy for the lessons started. eae 


Several paragraphs on each subject are given for the further 


guidance of the texchers. For our purpose the following instructions 
might be noted:- 


In reeding care must be taken to avoid mcheniveal reading 
without a good understanding of the meaning of the portion read, 


So the we aning of words mist be made clear and reading aloud to give 
expression must be practiced, 


Arithmetic 
In erithmetic teachers of the first grade are urced to make 
: clear to the children the arithu«tical relations of things and 


details are given for the requirements in mental and written erith- 
motic for each grace as follows: 
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to 100, 4 operations orally with mumters to 20, 


end year: counting to 1000, practice in writing, in fundamental 


opcrations with small numbers, simple fractions and measure~ 
ments. | : 


Srd year: addition and subraction with hundreds, smaller tables of 
multiplication and division, continuation of small frac- 
tions and measurements, problems using four operations and 
fractions, 


4rd year: rcading and writing to 1,000,000 4 operations, simple 
fractions, measurements and problems. 


Sth ycar:; reviow of 4 operaticns, practice in common and decimal fras- 
| tions, proportion, intcrest and percentage, dcnominato 
numbers. 


History. 


Srd year: includes simples storics of Turkish History. 


4th year: encient history outline including igypt, Phoenecia, Chal- 
dea, Assyris, Persia, Hittites, Hebrews, Grecks and Romans. 


2nd year: outline of Arab History including beginning of Islam and 
the rule of the Caliphs, the history of Turkish raids into 
Anatolia and final conquest,of the country by the Osmanli 
Turks. 


5th year: history of “estern Europe and of Turkey from the fall of 
Constantinople. | 


Geopraphy. 


Srd grade: studies home geography and begins to make plans, for 
: example, of the school-house and neighborhood of the 
school. | 


4th grade: introduction to physical geography and geography of Turkey. 
Sth year: study of the regional geography of the world. 


Note: Eight peas are given in the outline to information and de- 
tailed dircctions as to the teaching of morals and patriotism. The 
directions for teaching Nature Study look toward making a very prac- 
tical study of the immediate surroundings of the children, including 
food, clothing, the animals and vegetables that have to do with every 


Gay life.The Nature Study lessons include school gerdens and a vrace- 


tical introduction to agriculture for village schools. The directions 
for tcaching household management also furnish a very practicel study 
of the construction of the hone-sanitary conditions, furnishings and 
decoration. If these lessons in Nature 3tudy and Household Arts are 
taught by competent teachers and as practically as they are planned, 
they will have a great valuo in imprcviasg living conditions of the 
country. To Hand ‘jork also are given sekzeral pages of directions which 
include vaper work for small children, ciay modeling and sand table, 
and later small constructicns in wood work, and for the girls plain 


end fancy sewing and lessons for the oldest girls covering something 
like 40 pages. 
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OF STUDY IN ARMENIA 
TTOUA SCROULS 


lst Primary (Age 6-10) 
4 operations with figures up to 99, Simple oral and writton 
problems, ..caning of one half, one quarger, etc. iictric -moasure— 
ments of comnon objects. Lines, triangles, direction, 


2nd Primery (8-12) 
Heter, Graane, Liter and thoir parts and multiples to threo 
places. 1-1000, to write, read and use, 4 operations. Dononminate 
mudbors,= time, Turkish money end measures, Fractions and 
dscimels to one thousandth. Gcoretric forms and drawings. 


_lst ifiddlo (9-13) 
Review of 1-1000, 4 operations above 1000. 4 operations in d2ai- 
mala. Problems. Girclc, angular moasure, perpendicular, paraliol. 


2nd “fiddle (10-14) 
Review of decimals. Common fractions in 4 operations, roduti23 
to decimals. Problems. Turkish measures, degrses, Metrleo 
tom, Arcas, solids, averages, Proportion. pure 
centage. 


lst Upper (11-15) | | 
Review of end dsuxmai fractions. Hany probisms, ress. 
ing Preblems in Letters’ Turkish aad English 
tions of denominase numoers. Propoyuion. aud comoound 
Intorests . 


2nd Upper (22-16) 
Problems of money and measuroy of different countrics, espe- 
cially Hnelish. Review of perccntage and interest. Square root. 


Geomctric drawings. Similar figures, use of instruments. Sphere, 
ete. Introduction to BBook-Keeping. 


GEOGRAPHY 


lst Primary (6-10) | 


Definations of sea, river, mountain otc. Lllustrated locally. 
5 divisions of land and sea, 


2nd Primary (8~10) 


jian's oscum tions. City and village. Wind and rain. Land,-zones, 
latitude, longetude. Asia,-goneral information, especially about 


Turkey end neighboring countries, Europe- Balkans. Africe in 
general, | 


lst (9-13) | 
Rurope. Physical and political conditions, governments. Occupa-- 
tions i: different countries, | : 

end iiddle (10-14) 


Asia, Africe, America, Oceaniaa,-genoral informetiion and 
Occupations. 
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2nd Upper (12-16) 
| Ge OfPaphy 


SCIENCE 
10) 
Animals 


useful to for food ang clothing, etc, Prinvipa) 
organs of the human bo y. Gardening, . in school 8@ den, 

Ast (9=13 ) | 
Houses ,~-lighting, 6tc, Physiology 
family life. Plant 


s~hygiene. 
Ss-Organs and } 
end i:iddle (10-14) 


Clements, -liquid, G83, solid. 
OxysCn. Simp] 


Air, water, fire, 
Useful 


hydrogen 
© experinents, minerals, Hygieno,. Gardenin 
lst Upper (11~15) | | | 
| Natura} Sclences, Simple facts from Physiology, 
Geology, Gardening continued, © 
2nd Upper (12-16) 


200logy ;Botany 
coursy. 


Agriculture and Serdening, 
HISTORY 

lst Primary (6~10) 

| No history, 


1st (9-13) 
| Numan Anelent 


P2Ces down to Alexander the Great, 
end :‘iddle (10-14) | 
,-its establishment and Carly hist 
kingdoms, Avmenians in 
pations, 


Ory. Kastern and 
persian times, 


4@3tern 
Barbaric Mvasions and 
Papacy, “Ohanned ang his influence, Arabia, 
menians, Crusades, 
ist Upper (11-15 | 
HOdern His tory, Discove ryy of America. Birth of Protestantism. 
Ormation of kinedo.ag of England, ance, Spain, riany, ete, 
smén Turks, -waps with Persians: Armeni ans at that period, 
2nd Upper (12-16 | 
VYeriod of absolute monar shias. English, American, Frengh 
Revolution; Down to Present time. 
TURKISH 
Langua re work thr dugh the six ye 
the Department. 
Nisto 


ars 2Ccording to Program of 
PY in the two highsss 
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ARHENTAN 


lst Primery (6-10) 


Primer. Spe Liing and and 
story. telling, 


end Primary (8-12) 
| Reading and story telling. Simple copying and punotuation.—-- 


lst sziddle (9413) 
Reading with understanding and expression, Grammar begun. 
Composition, oral and written. Armenian writing. 


end ijiddle (10-14) 
Reading, Grammar. Composition, enarrative. 


lst Upper (11-15) 
Reading. Grammar and Analysis. Commosition and letter-~ 
writing. Ancient Armenian begun, 


end Upper (12-16) 
Reading, with li es of authors. Graimnear,-genereal roviow. 
Composition with subjects outside personal experience. 
Ancicnt Armenian. 


RELIGION 


ist (6-10) 
Simple stories about Bible characters (no pictures) 


2nd Primery (8-12) 
Testament stories and 


lst Middle (9-13) 
wz Stories from Life of Christ and of Paul. 


2nd Liddle (10-14) 
Christianization of the Arscnians. Storics of their early 


leadcrs. Printing of the Bible and establishment of tho 
churcii. Perdccutions. 


and Upper (12-16) 
Chief divisions of Christianity. Famous Vatholicoses and 


their establishment,of power in Jerusalem and Gonstentinople. 
Rites}; ceremonies and creeds. 
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Armenian Periods of Lesson 1 2 3 


Geography (Gencrel) 1 | 
turkish Lenguege 4 a4 
| (furkis h) 
Araenion (fodern ) 4 4, 4 4 
(Ancicnt) 
French 2 3 
Civics | | | 


Commercial Arith.and Bk.Keeping 


Moral lessons 2 2 2 1 

Manual Lessons 3 3 3 
Music and Gymesties 2 2 2 2 2 2 
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Gymnasium. 
lst 2nd Sra lst end ~ 

hiathome tics 3 3 4 4 
ature Study & 2 2 
| Hygier.e 
Physics end 

Geography 2 8 
Philcscphy - - 2 2 
History 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Latin 4 4, 
Rrench 3 3 3 3 
Drawing 2 2 2 
Wri ting 1 1 1 
Singing 2 2 1 1 
Fancy “York 2 


Total 36 36 
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Greek School curriculun 
In use in Athens 
1924. 


Scripture Primary School 


lst year Old Testament stories explanation of tho holidays, 
lives of the saints. | 


and year New Testament storics, cxplanation of the holdays, 
Eeelesiastical History to the Schisn. 


ard year orthodox catcchism, Ecclesiagtical History from the Schism 
to our own times, Reading and Translation of one of the 
Synontic Gospels. 


Gymnasium 


Lst yoar The New Tostament. partieulorly- the - four gospels. 
Brief om lanations: of the principal holidays. 


2nd year. Brief introduction. to the Acts and Epistles. Expanations of 


the doxologics. ete, 
3rd year Christian Ethics. 
‘4th yoar Church History. 


Greek 
Primary School. 


lst year .iodern Greek, -Study. of: prose. Poetry from prescribed reader, 
menorizing of poctry, Gramear, syntax. 2 essays @ month, 
Ancient Greck-Translation of extracts from ancient writers 
on mythology. Descriptions of plases and. Gramnar 
of Attic prose, dictation, syntax. 


2nd year Prose, poetry from modern Greek reader. Memorizing poetry. 
2 cssays. a month, 
fneient- Translation of Xonophon's Anabasis first threc 
books, gremner and. gyntax. 


ord year Prose, poetry. Prov. modern Greek: Reader. of the. tiie: 2 essays 
month, 
Ancient - Translation of the last four books of Xenophone. 
Anabasi 3. from his. Hellonica books. 3 & 4. Lucian's Anacharsi- 
dos. Grammar. end. syntax. 


Gymasiun. 


ist year: ‘Jodern-Greesk- Reading of prope and: poetry: from modern. Greek 
Reador of the class. Essays. 
Ancient Greck-Aristotlets Politics, Lysias, Herodotus- 
Readings. from, Plutarch. History of literature. Syntax. 
2 Os says: a nonth. 
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2nd 
3rd year 


4th year 


ist yoer 


end year 


Srd year 


lst year 
and year 
Srd year 
4th yoar 


lst year 


end your 
Srd year 


lst yoar 
end yoar 


Srd yoar 


Sth yeer 


ote 


wfodern Greck 2 essays month. 


Ancient Greek-Selections from various arthord. Gramaar of 


Attic Prosso. Syntax. 


ifodorn Greek - Home rouding of sclected poems. iiodern 


Gresk and foroign translation 2 cssays a month. 
Ancient Greck- Selections from various authors. 


iiodern - Reading of modern Greek and foreign dramas. 
essays month, 


4necicnt Grock-Various authors. History of litereture, 


drama and pastoral poctry. 


iiathematics 
Primary School 


Practical Arithmetic - Whole numbers - first four rules. 
Practical Geouctry - Study of the simplest geometrical 


forms, line, angle, circle, polygon, stc. 


practical Arithnuetic - Decinals, Fractions, ietric syste, 


Practical Geowetry- Simple geometrival problcns. 


Practical Arithmetic - Proportion, interest, square root. 
Prectical Georetry - Cubo, prism, ovyramid, squarc, ctc. 


Gynne.sium 
Theoretical Arithmetic - Algebra 
Algebre Geometry, first threc books 
‘lgebre - Geometry, fourth and fifth books. 


Algcbra - Gcometry, sixth and seventh books. 
Principles of cosmography. 


Natural History and Hygiene 
Primary School. 


Natural history according to the initia text for 


Class, 


prescribed text for this class. 


Gencral Saience, Principles of Hygiene. 


Z00Logy, Botany. 
Systematic botany, geology, paleontology. 


Experimental physics. 
Principles ox inorganic chemistry. 


this 


xperimental physics, organic chemistry, meaning and use of 
hygiene. 
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lst year 


and yoar 


ord yoer 


ist yoar 


end year 


ord year 


4th year 


ord year 
4th year 


lst year 


end year 


ord year 


ist year 
end yoar 


Srd yoar 
4th year 


"Prom tho taking of Constantinople down to the present. 


History 
Primary School 


ization. 


Grovk history from the Achaian civilization to the or 
of Constantinople by the Crusaders. 


Gymnasium 
Grock historynform ancicnt time to the battle of Iphso. 


Greck and Roman history from the battle of Iphso to the 
death of Theodosius the great. 


Grock history from the death of Theodosius the great to 
the fall of Constantinople. : 


Gresk and European history from the fell of Constantinople 
to the present. 


Philosophy 
Gymnasium 


Introduction to phi&osophy, principles of psychology. 


Principles of logic. Ethical philosophy, i.e, of the fenily 
the community and the state. 


Geography 
Primary School 


Principles of mathehaticel, physical and political geography. 
Simple geography of Europe beginning with Greece going on 
the rest of Europe and taking up other continents. 


Additional material on mathematical geography, Political 
and physical Geography of the five continents, 


Political and physical goography of Greecc. Comparison of 


Grecce with the other countrics of Europe as to population, 
education, commerce, army, etc, 


Latin 
Gymnasiwa 


soe and translation from the Latin Reader. Orthography. 
Granmar cxercise. 


Cornelius Nepos - "Lives" - Caesar "Gallic Wars". 
Grammar, Syntax. 


Cicero, -Ovid - Latin meter etc. Syntax. 


Arnid - Cicero - Horacc. 
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French 
Brimary School. | 


II Class Reading - Translation orthography. 
Simple Gramuar. Sonversation on pictures, 


III Class Reading - Translation orthography - Granaar 
Short themes ~- Conversation on pictures 


Gymnas iwn 


lst year Reading & translation of the Frenen Chrestonathy, ortho- 
grapny Gramier - ‘jritten exercises - Gonversation. 


end year Voltnire History of Gherles XII (A of Corucilie or 
Racine, Cheteaubriand's Itinerery a "Lest of the Abervereyes' 
Gr ap - Conversation. 


3rd yeer lime. de Stas’l “Corrine” - Renan lemories of Youth" 

Prosper ierimée "Columba" St. Pierre Paul. “Virgtuta! 
Poems of Boileau, LAronteine, A. Ghonicr, Berangca, 
Lamartine, Vic*or-Hugo - Conversction ~ 

4th year lontesquicu-Pascal - Rousscau, Thiers. V.. Huge Lyric 
Poems - A comedy of tioliéres.: 


Fancy ‘Jork.- 
Primary “chool 
ist class Paper weaving - stray pleiting & clay isodelling. 


Clay modclling and work in paper 


Srd " Paper work Bookbindins end wood carving. 


Gymmastics. 
Primary School | 
Qymnnctios ere taught for three hours a week according to the 
systom prescribed by the iiinistcr of Rducetion and every Thursday 


tac pupils go to walk accompanied by the gymnastic teacher and another — 
teacher. 


Gymnestics 
Gymnasiun,. 


Thrse hours a week - excursions - games. 
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4000. §6-1-23 


MEMORANDUM ‘CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 
THE AMERICAN BOARD Date August 22, 1923. 
For Dr. Ward From ‘My. Belcher In re. 


CAss Arthur Reed in letter wr itten from the Board rooms on August 20th writes | 


as follows:=_ 

ee i dave here have been so full that I aia not. havetime to have the | 
form of contract altered but I shall send back the fom from the steamer. Meant ime 
as ‘yea tested by Dr. Ward and with vey approval, I am signing for the Managers in the 


form you drew up and + enclose the samee 
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CoWPRACT OF SERVICS JOR THR INTERNATIONA, COLTROR 


This AGRETHRNT made this first day of Aug. in the year of 
our Lord 1924 by and between Harold B. Disbrowe 

of Aylmer, Ontario, Canada and the Board of Managers of the 
International College of Smyrna, Asia Ninor 


VITHTSSPTR: Firet- That Harold B. Disbrowe 

agrees to proceed to Smyrna, Asia Minor and to arrive on or about 
September 1b, 1924 and to assume the duties of an instructor or 
teacher in said International College for a period of three (3) 
‘years from said last mentioned date, and acrees, under the direc~ 
(tion of the President and other officers of the College, to teach 
such subjects as may be aesigned to him, sai@ subjects not to ex- 
geod thirty (30) periods eo week, and to perform such other duties 
(a8 nay be assiened to him, and to endeavor in every way to further 
the interests of the ssid College in scoordance with its announced 
| pol Cys 


Second-~- That the tnternational College of Smyrna, 
Asta Minor, in consideration of the sbove services agrees to 
vide traveling expenses by direct route from Aylmer, Ontario | 
to said Smyrna, 4sia Minor, in accordance with the general rules — 
and regulations of the American ‘soard of Commiasioners for Foreign 
Missions swoverning missionary travel; and to provide at said 
‘ternational College a furnished room with lisht for anid three 
years, to furnish board in the Jiningeroom, together 
with washing, during the period the Collece is in actual operation | 
‘and said Hareld 3. YDisbrowe is galled upon to rene | 
der service, being approximately nine (9) months in each year, and 
gaia International Colleaze further agrees to pay the sum of Six : 
“Hundred sixty United States Yollars ($660,) per year, or ite 
‘equivalent in local currenoy at the time the payment ia mate, in | 
equal monthly installments, or in such installments es may be mu- 
tually agreed uvon, and at the satisfactory completion of the aforee — 
mentioned service said International Coliere agrees to provide 

| expenses from Smyrna by direct route to Aylmer, Ontario. 


Third. is further agreed by and betucen said 
parting hereto that if for any reason the work of said Harold | 
Disbrowe cannot be continued, or if sala Internation- 
al “ollege should be unable to garry on ite work because of chanred 
conditions or other unforeseen happenings, Collere 
may at its election find suitable employment for said Harold 

Be Disbrowe in similar work, or may pay his return 
travel to the United States of Amertoa, then this contract shell 
be nuli anf void. 

Fourth- Said Harold 3B. Visbrowe 

hereby agrees that if his services become unsatisfactory to said 
International College for health reasons or for any other reasons 
gaia College may forthrith terminate this contract by furnishine 


sald Harold b. visbrowe with transportation from 
said Smyrna by 4irect route to Aylmer, Ontario. 


IN the Hareld 3B. VDisbrowe 

hereunto sets his hand anf aeal and the Board of Uanarers of said 
International College has caused these presents to be simeéd and 

Bealed by James L. Barton its a the day 


ove written. 
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| HESS WHE R he Archie H. Macfarlane | 
pd © sets his and the Board of Managers of said ae 

caused these presents to be signed and @ 
sealed by Cass Arthur xeed its representative, the day | 


CONTRACT OF SERVICE POR THE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 


THIS AGREEMENT made this thirteenthnday of august in the yea: 
of Our Lord 1923 by and between Archie H. Macfarlane 
of Ptjadelphia, Pennsylvania and the Board of Managers of the 
Internati College of Smyrna, Asia iinor. 


WITHESSETH: First- That said archie H. 

agrees to proceed t@ Smyrna, Asia Minor and:to arrive on or about 

Sep tember 24, 1923 and to assume.the duties of an instructor 4 
teacher in said International College for a period of three (3) 
years from said last mentioned date, and agrees, under the direction | 
of the President and other officers of the Jollege, to teach such 
subjects as may be assigned to him, said subjects not to exceed 
thirty (30) periods a week, and to perform such other duties as q 
may be assigned to hin, and to endeavor in every way to further the — 
interests of the said Jollege in accordance with its announced | 
policy. 


Second=- That the International College of Smyr 


Asia Minor, in consideration of the above services agrees to pro- 


vide traveling expenses by direct route from Philadelphia, Pa. 
to said Smyrna, Asia Minor, in accordance with the general rules 
and regulations of the American Board of Commissioners for Forei 
Missions governing missionary travel; and to provide at said In- | 
ternational College a furnished room with light for said three (3) 
years, and to furnish board in the College diningroom, together | 


‘with washing, during the period the College is in actual operatio 


and said Archie H. Macfarlane is called upon to | 
render service, being approximately nine (9) months in each year, 
and said International College further agrees to pay the sum of 
Six hundred sixty United States Dollars ($660) per year, or its 


equivalent in logal currency at the time the payment is made, in 


equal monthly installments, or in such installments as may be mu- ‘ 
tually agreed upon, and at the satisfactory completion of the afore- | 
mentioned service said International Coliege agrees to provide | , 
traveling expenses from Smyrna by direct route to Philadelphia, Pa. | 


fhird- It is further agreed by and between said 
parties hereto that if for any reason the work of said 
Archie H. Macfarlane cannot be continued, or if said International 
College should be unable to carry on its work because of changed — 
political conditions or other unforeseen happenings, said College 
may at its election find suitable employment for said 
Arcnie, H. Macfarlane in Similar work, or may pay his return 


travel to the United States of Americs, then this contract shall be 
null and void. | : | 


Pourth- Said $$ archie H. Macfarlane 
hereby agrees that if his services become unsatisfactory to gaid 
International College for health reasons or for any other reasons 
said College may forthwith terminate this contract by furnishing | 


seid Archie H. Macfarlane with transportation trom 
said Smyrna by direct route to Philedelphia, Pennsylvania 


and year first above written. 


Soave of of International (lolleg f smyrna, 
Asia 
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ogee OF SERVIO# FOR THE INTERNATIONAL OOLIWON 
| THIS AGREBMENT this thirteenth day of August in ‘the 
year of Our Lord 1923 by and stetween Charles Van Zanten ~~ 

“of South Holland, Illinois and the Board of Managers of 
‘the International College of Smyrna, Asia Minor. 


: WITNESSETH: First- That said Charles Van Zanten | 
‘agrees to proceed to Smyrna, Asia Minor and to arrive on or about 
September 24, 1923 and to assume the duties of an instructor or 
teacher in gaid International College for a period of three (3) 
years from said last mentioned date, and agrees, under the direc- 
tion of the President and other officers of the College, to teach = 
Such subjects as may be assigned to him, said subjects not to ex- ‘ 
geed thirty (30) periods a week, and to perform such other duties ; 
as may be assigned to him, and to endeavor in every way to further i 
the interests of the said College in accordance with its announced 
polisy. 
Second- That the International College of Smyrna, 
‘Asia Minor, in sonsideration of the above services agrees to pro- 
j wide traveling expenses by direct route from South Holland, Ill. 
: 2 to said Smyrna, Asia Minor, in accordance with the general rules 
and regulations of the American Board of Commissioners for Poreign 
Missions governing missionary travel; and to provide at said In- 
.:. ternational College a furnished room with light for said three (3) 
“years, and to furnish board in the College dining-room, together 
with washing, during the period the College is in actual operation | 
and said Chérles Van Zanten is called upon to | 
‘render service, being approximately nine (9) months in each year, | 
and said International College further agrees to pay the sum of 
Six hundred sixty United states Dollars (4660) per year, or its 
| equivalent in local ourreney at the time the payment is made, in 
| (equal monthly installments, or in such installments as may be mu- | 
tually agreed upon, and at the satisfactory completion of the afore- | 
mentioned service said Internetional College agrees to provide 
traveling expenses from Smyrna by direct route to South Holland, til. 


| Third- It is further agreed by and between said 
| parties hereto that if for any reason the work of said 
| - Charles van Zanten gannot be continued, or if said Internation- 
al College should be unable to sarry on its work because of changed 
political conditions or other unforeseen happenings, said College 
may at its election find suitable employment for said — 

Charles Van Zanten in similar work, or may pay his return 
travel to the United States of America, then this contrast shall be 
null and void. 


Fourth Said Charles Van 4anten 
hereby agrees that if his services become unsatisfactory to said 
International College for health reasons or for any other reasons 
said College may forthwith terminate this contrast by furnishing . 


said Churles Van Zanten with transportation from 
said Smyrna by direst route to Jouth Holland, Illinois 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the said Charles Van Zanten 
hereunto sets his hand and seal and the Board of Managers of said 
International College has caused these presents to be signed and 
sealed by Cass Arthur Reed its representative, the day 


and year first above written. _ 


Board of Managers of International College of psmyrna,—Asia Minor. 
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CONTRACT OF SERVICE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 


THIS AGREEMENT made this dey of in the year of our 
Lord 19. by and between : of and 
the Board of Managers of the International College of Smyrna, Asia Minor. 


WITNESSETH: First- that said agrees to proceed to 
Smyrna, Asia Minor and to arrive on or about 19 
and to assume the duties of an instructor or teacher in said International 
College for a period of three (3) years from said last mentioned date, and 
agrees, under the direction of the President and other officers of the Col- 
lege, to teach such subjects as may be assigned to him, said subjects not 
to exceed thirty (30) periods a week, and to perform such other duties as 
may be assignéd to him, and to endeavor in every way to further the in- 
terests of the said College in accordance with its announced policy. 


; Second, that the International College of Smyrna, Asia 
Minor, in consideration of the above services agrees to provide travel- 
ling expenses by direct route from to said Smyrna, Asia 
Minor, in accordance with the genereal rules and regulations of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions governing missionary 
travel; and to provide at said International College a furnished room with 
light for gaid three (3) years, and to furnish board in the College dining- 
room, together with washing, during the period the College is in actual 
operation and said is called upon to render service, 
being approximately nine (9) months in each year, and said International 
College further agrees tp pay the sum of Six hundred sixty United States 
Dollars ($660) per year, or its equivalent in local currency at the time 
the payment is made, in equal monthly installments, or in such installments 
a8 may be mutually agreed upon, and at the satisfactory completion of the 
aforementioned service said International College agrees to provide travel- 
ling expenses from Smyrna by direct route to. 


Third- It is further agreed by and between said parties 
hereto that if for any reason the work of said | cannot be 


continued, or if said International College should be unable to carry on 
its work because of changed political conditions or other unforeseen hap- 
penings, said College may at its election find suitable employment for said 
awir aw maw new hin return travel to the 


Fourth: Said hereby agrees that if his 


services become unsatisfactory to said International College for health 


reasons or for any other reasons said College may forthwith terminate 


this contract by furnishing said with 
from said Smyrna by direct route to transportation 


| Board of Managers of International College 
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CONTRACT OF SERVICE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 


THIS AGREEMENT made this dey of the: year of our 


Lord 19. by and between of and 

the Board of Managers of the International College of Smyrna, Asia Minor. 
WITNESSETH: First- that said agrees to proceed to 

Smyrna, Asia Minor and to arrive on or about 19 


and to assume the duties of an instructor or teacher in said International 
College for a period of three (3) years from said last mentioned date, and 
agrees, under the direction of the President and other officers of the Col- 
lege, to teach such subjects as may be assigned to him, said subjects not 
to exceed thirty (30) periods a week, and to perform such other duties as 
may be assignéd to him, and to endeavor in every way to further the in- 
terests of the said College in accordance with its announced policy. 


Second, that the International College of Smyrna, Asia 
Minor, in consideration of the above services agrees to provide travel- 
ling expenses by direct route from | to said Smyrna, Asia 
Minor, in accordance with the general rules and regulations of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions governing missionary 
travel; and to provide at said International College a furnished room with 
light for said three (3) years, and to furnish board in the College dining- 
room, together with washing, during the period the College is in actual 
operation and said is called upon to render service, 
being approximately nine (9) months in each year, and said International 
College further agrees tp pay the sum of Six hundred sixty United States 
Dollars ($660) per year, or its equivalent in local currency at the time ? 
the payment is made, in equal monthly installments, or in such installments 
as may be mutually agreed upon, and at the satisfactory completion of the 
aforementioned service said International College agrees to provide travel- 
ling expenses from smyrna by direct route to 


Third- It is further agreed by and between said parties 
hereto that if for any reason the work of said cannot be 
continued, or if said International College should be unable to carry on 
its work because of changed political conditions or other unforeseen hap- 


=. penings, said College may at its election find suitable employment for said 


in similar work, or may pay his return travel to the 
nited States of America, then this contract Shall be null and void. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the said hereunto sets his hand 


and seal and the Board of Managers of said International College has caused 
- j>these presents to be signed and sealed by its rep- 
.} resentative, the day and year first above written. 


Board of Managers of International College 
Ay (aden. of Smyrna, Asie Minor. 
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RECEIVED 
M.H. WARD, M.D. 
CONTRAGT OF IN Tis COLL ARE C1995 


THIS AGREEMENT made thie day of of Our 
ford 1925 be and between Cort Dutro of Frederick, 
Maryland , a citisen of the United States » and the Board of 


Managero of the International College, Smyrna, Asia Minor. 


FIRST that the said Richard Cort Dutrow agrees to 
proceed to Smyrna, Turkey, to arrive about September lst, 1925, and to 
assume the duties of instructor in the said International College for a 
period of three (3) years, and agrees, under the direction of the President 
and other officers of the College, to teach such subjects as may be assigned 
to him, said subjects not to exceed thirty hours « week, and te perform > 
such other duties as may be assigned to him, and to endeavor in every way 

to further the interests of the said College in accordance with its an- 
nounced policy. He agrees to undertake no work outside the College with- 


out the written consent of the President, and no work that will interfere 
with his duties to the Collere. 


SEOOND: That the International College of Ssyrna, Asia Minor, 


in consideration of the faithful performance of the above services agrees 


to provide travel expenses to Smyrna, not to exceod three hundred doliars 
from liew York to Smyrna, and first class railway fure from Frederick, Md., 
to New York; to provide at the said International College, a furnished 
room with light durin; the term of this contract, and to furnish board 
imubbceseerd in the Coliege dining-room with washing, during the period the 
College igs in session, and the said Richard Cort Dutrow is called 
upon to vender service, being approximately nine months in each year, and 
in lieu of sumser board, the sum of seventy-five dollars at the beginning 
of the firet and second sumer vacetion, and an ancuni salary of six hun- 
dred American dollars per year, payable monthly by check on America, or in 
the currency of the country at current rate when paid. On the completion 
of the service above provided for, the College will also provide return 
travel as providod for the outward journey. 


THIRS: It is further agreed by and between the said parties, 


that if for any reason the work of the said Richard Cort Dutrow 


cannot be continued for reasons beyond the control of the College, or if 
the said International College should be unable to carry on its work 
normally beeause of chenged political conditions or other unforeseen 
happenings, said Col.oge may, at ite election, find suitable employment 
for aaid Richard Cort Dutrow in similar work, or may pay his 
return travel to the United States, then thie contract will be null and 
void. If, however, this contract is terminated by reseon »f inability 
or unwillingmees on the part of the said Richard Cort Dutrow 

to fulfili its conditions, the College does not hold itself liable for 
return travel or further salary or other payments. 


IN the said Richard Cort Dutrow 
has hereunto set his hand and seal, ani the Board of Managers of the 
international Coliege has caused these presents to be signed and sealed 
by James L. Barton its representative, the day and year first 


written, 


of of the international College, Smyrna, Asi 
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“RECEIVED 
ee M. H. WARD, M.D. 


CONTRACT OF SERVICE IN THE INTERNATIONAL 1925 


THIS AGREPMENT made day of 


of Our Lord 1925 by and between Samuel Barnitz Williams 
of York, Penna., a citizen of the United States 
of Managers of the International College, Smyrna, Asia Winor. 


and the Beard 


FIPST that the said Samuel Barnits Williams agrees to 
Proceed to Smyrna, Turkey, to arrive about September let, 1925, and to 
assume the duties of instructor in the said International College for a 

| period of three (3) years, and agrees, under the direction of the President 
_ end other officers of the Goliege, to teach such subjects as may be as- 

| eigned to him, said subjects not to oxcecd thirty hours a week, and to per- 
| form such other duties as may be assigned to him, and to endeavor in every 
way to further the interests of the said College in accordance with its ane 
nounced policy. He agrees to undertake no work outside the College without 
the written consent of the President, and no work that will interfere with 
_ bis duties to the Coliege, 


SECOND: That the International College of Suyrna, Asia Minor, 
in consideration of the faithful performance of the above services agrees 

| to provide travel expenses to Snyrna, not to exceed three hundred dollars 

| from New York to Smyrna, and first class railway fare from York, Penna., 
to Hew York; to provide at the said International College, a furnished room 
with light during the term of this contract, and to furnish board in the | 
 Gollege dining-room with washing, during the period the College is in session, 
and the said Samuel Barnitz Williamds called upon to render service, 
being approximately nine months in each year, and in lieu of summer board, 
the sum of seventy-five doliars at the beginning of the first and rascond 

| summer vacation, and an annual salary of six hundred American doliers per 

_ year,payable monthly by check on America, or in the currency of the country 
_ at current rate when paid. On the completion of the service above provided 


_ for, the College will also provide return travel as provided for the outward 
journey. 


, TillhD: It is further agreed by and between the sald parties, 
_ that if for any reason the work of the said Samuel Barnitz Williams 


 gamnot be continued for reasons beyond the control of the Coliege, or if 
the said International Céllege should be unable to carry on its work ; 

 Mormally because of changed political conditions or other unforeseen happen- 

ange, said College may, at ite election, find suitable employment for said 

| Samuel Barnitz Williams in similar work, orfmay pay hie return travel to 

_ the United States, then thie contract will be mull and void. If, however, 

this contract is terminated by reason of inability or unwillingness on the 

part of the said Samuel Barnitz Williams to fulfili its cenditions, the 

College does not hold itseif liable for return travel or further salary or 

other payments. 


IW WITNESS WRAREOF the said Samuel Barnitz Williams 
hee hereunto set his hand and seal, and the Board of lianagers of the Inter- 
_ mational College has caused these presents to be signed ani sealed by 


| James L. Barton its representative, the day and yoar first 
above written. 


Board of Managers of the International Colle Ge, Sm; 
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State of California gs 
County of Los Angeles. 


On MAA: in the year nineteen hundred A. De 


, residing therein, duly commissioned and sworn, personally appeared 


known to me to be the person whose name Lica subscribed to the within 


instrument, and acknowledged to me that......he.....executed the same. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal 
in said county the day and year in this certificate first above written. 


personally 


[GENERAL] 
Los Angeles Rubber Stamp Co., 131 South Spring St. 


befo 
the said County of Los ‘a hgeles, State of Califor Aja 
: Mv Commission Expires June 9, 1929 | 
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CONTRACT OF SERVICE IN TRE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGES 


THIS AGREGMENT made this day of -4_— 
of Our Lord 1926 by and between Ralph Rice Boyer of Inglewood, California - 
a citisen of United States , and the Board 


of Managers of the International College, imyrna, Asia Minor. 


WITNESSETH: FIRST that the said Ralph Rice Boyer 

agrees to proceed to Smyrne, Turkey, to arrive about September 1lst,1926, and 
to assume the duties of instructor in the said International College for a 
period of three (35) years, and agrees, under the direction of the President 
and other officers of the College, to teach such subjects as may be assigned | 
to him, eaid subjects not to exceed thirty houre a week, and to perform such 
other duties as may be assigned to him, and to endeavor in every way to fur- | 
ther the interests of the said College in accordance with its announced 
policy. He agrees to undertake no work outside the College without the 
written consent of the President, and no work that will interfere with his 
duties to the College. | 


SECOND: That the International College of Gmyrna, Asia Kinor, 
in consideration of the faithful performance of the above services agrees 
to provide travel expenses to imyrna, not to exceed three hundred from New 
York to Smyrna, and first class railway fare from Los Angeles,Calif. 
to New York; to provide at the said International College, a furnished room 
with light during the term of this contract, and to furnish board in the 
Sollege dining-room with washing, during the period the College is in session, 
: and the said Ralph Rice Boyer is called upon to render service, 
| being approdimately nine months in each year, and in lieu of summer board, | 

| the suis of seventy-five dollars at the beginning of the first and second | 

| Sumuer vacation, and an annual salary of six hundred American collars per 
| year, payable monthly by check on america, or in the currency of the country 
(at survent-rate when paid. On the completion of the service above provided 


| for, the vollege will also provide return travel as provided for the outward 
| journey 


THIRD: It is further agreed by and between the said psrties, 
that if for any reason the work of the said Ralph Rice Boyer — : 
| Gannot be continued for reasons beyond the congrol of the Coliege, or if | 
the said International cColiege should be unable to carry on its work normally 
| because of changed political conditions or other unforeseen heppenings, said 
College. may, at ite election, find suitable employment for said Ralph 

| Rice Bo oyer in similar work, or mey pay his return travel to the 
‘United States, then this contract will be null and void. If, however, this 
sontract ia terminated by reason of inability or unwillingness of the part 
of the said Ralph Rice Boyer to fulfill its conditions, the 
| College does not hold itself liable for return travel or further salary or | 
| owner payuents. | 


IX the said Ralph Rice Boyer 

has hereunto set his hand and seal, and the Board of Managers of the Inter- 
national Sollege has caused these presents to be signed and sealed by James 
‘L. Barton ite representative, the day and year first above 


written. 


Board of lianagers of the International Coliege, imyrna, asia Kinor. 
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RECEIVED 
M. H. WARD, M.D. ¢ 
CONTRACT OF SERVICE IN THE INTERNATIONAL GOLLEGE 


JUL» 1929 


THIS AGREEMENT made this day of Jely the year 
of Our Lord 1925 by and between Frank Newman Woodruff ) 


Ontario, California, a citizen of the United States » and the Board 
of Managers of the International College, Smyrna, Asia Minor. | : 


WITNESSETH: FIRST that the said Frank Newman Woodruff | 
agrees to proceed to Smyrna, Turkey, to arrive about September lst, 1925, and — 
to assume the duties of instructor in the said International College for a : 
period of three (3) years, and agrees, under the direction of the President 
and other officers of the College, to teach such subjects as may be assigned 
to him, said subjects not to exceed thirty hours a week, and to perform such 
other duties as may be assigned to him, and to endeavor in every way to fur~- _ 
ther the interests of the said College in accordance with its announced | 
policy. He agrees to undertake no work outside the College without the : 


written consent of the President, and no work that will interfere with his | 
d uties to the College. | 


SECOND: That the International College of Smyrna, Asia Minor, 

in consideration of the faithful performance of the above services agrees 

_ to provide travel expenses to Smyrna, not to exceed three hundred from New 
York to Smyrna, and first class railway fare from Ontario, Calif., | 
to New York; to provide at the said International College, a furnished reom 
| with light during the term of this contract, and to furnish board in the | 
_ College dining-room with washing, during the period the College is in session, 
and the said Frank Newman Woodruff is called upon to render service, ) 
_ being approximately nine months in each year, and in lieu of summer board, 

_ the sum of seventy-five @ollars at the beginning of the first and second 

| gummer vacatiOMs and an annual salary of six hundred American dollars per 
year, payable monthly by check on America, or in the currency of the country 
at current rate when paid. On the completion of the service above provided 


for, the College will also provide return travel as provided for the outward 
journey. 


THIRD: It 7 further agreed by and between the said parties, 

that if for any reason the work of the said Frank Newman Woodruff 
cannot be continued for reasons beyond the control of the College, or if 
the said International College should be unable to carry on its work normally © 
because of changed political conditions or other unforeseen happenings, said 
College may, at its election, find suitable employment for said Frank Newman 

Woodruff in similar work, or may pay his return travel to the 
United States, then this contract will be null and void. if, however, this 
contract is terminated by reason of inability or unwillingness of the part 
of the said $Frank Newman Woodruff — to fulfill its conditions, the 
College does not hold itself liable for return travel or further salary or 
other payments. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the said Frank Newman Woodruff 
has hereunto set his hand and seal, and the Board of Managers of the Inter- 
national College has caused these presents to be signed and sealed by 


James L. Barton its representative, the day and year first above 
written, 


| 


New York Clerk’s No.2 
New York County Register’s No.6 © 
. Commission expires March 30, 192 6 

7 Board of Managers of the Internationa& College, aidieues Asia Minor. 
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State of California gc 
County of Los Angeles. 


A. Do 


personally 
known to me to be the person whose name btu, subscribed to the within 


instrument, and acknowledged to me that......he.....executed the same. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal 
in said county the day and year in this certificate first above written. 


[GENERAL] Notary Public/ih and for Los Angeles ‘County, State of California. — 
ton Angeles Rubber Stamp Co., 131 South Spring St. 


My Commission Expires June ¥, 292 


On thi day of in the year nineteen hundred and 
. , a Notary Bublic in and for 
the said County of Los A bdeles, State of California}/residing therein, duly commissioned and sworn, personally appeared 
q 


ty 


OF SERVITE IN TH INTERNATIONAL 
THIS AGRERMENT made this day of in the year 


of Our Lord 1926 by and between Darwin Clifford Hand 
a of Claremont, Californig and the 


Banagers of tae Internationel Soliege, imyrna, Asia Miner. 


WIUTWRESRTH, FIRST that the said Darwin Clifford Hand 

agrees to proceed to Suyrna, Turkey, to arrive about September 15th, 1925, and 
to assume the duties of instrueter in the said International Jellege for a 
peried of three (5) years, and agrees, under the direction of tre Fresident 
and other officers of the Gollege, to teach such subjects as nay be assigned 
to him, said subjecte not to exeeed thirty Khovre a week, and to perform such 
other duties as may be assigned to him, and to endeavor in every way to fur- 
ther the interests of the seid Jollege in accordance with ite announced 
policy. He agrees to uwderteke no work outside the Gollege without the 
written consent of the President, anc ne work interfere with his 
duties to tie Voll 


SROOND, That the International college of Gmyrna, Aeia Minor, 
in consideration of the faithful performance of the above services agrees 
to provide travel exp enses to Guyrna, not to exceed three hundred from New 
York ta Suyrna, and first clase railway fare from Claremont, California 
to Hew York; to provide at tne said Internaiionsai Joliege, a furnished reen 
with light during the term of this contract, and to furnish board in the 
Soliege diningeroom with washing, during the period the Osliege ie in session, 
and the said Darwin Clifford Hand i calied upon to render service, 
being approalimately nine months in each your, and in lieu of summer board, 
the sum of seventy-five doliars eat the beginning of the first and second 
summer Vacation, and an annual selery of six hundred american dellarsa per 
year, payable monthly by check on america, or in the currency of the country 
at current rate when paid. On the completion of the service above provided 
for, the we} will also provide return travel as provided forthe outward 


journey 


TuTRO:s It is further agreed ty end between the said parties, 

tnat if for any reacon the work of the said Darwin Clifford Hand 

cannot be continued for reasons beyond the contrel of the College, or it 

the seic International Coliege should be unable to scarry on ite work normally 
because of changed political conditions or other unforeseen happenings, eaid 
Sollege may, at ite election, lind suitable exployment for seid Darwin 
Clifford Hand in simiiecr work, or may pey his return travel to tae 
United ctates, then this contract will be null end void. if, however, this 
contract is terminated by reason of inability or unwiliingness of the part 
of tse said Darwin Clifford Hand to fulfill ite conditions, the 
College does not hold steel! Listle for return travel or further salary or 
other payments. 3 


I’ SUGREOF the seid Darwin Clifford Hand 
hag hereunto set his nan and seal, and the Soard of Managers of the Inter- 
national Sellege has ceused these presents to be gigned and sealed hy James 
L. Barton ite re: sresents tive, the day» and yeer first above 


voard of Kamagere of the laternational Golicge, -wyrna, asia Kinore 
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THE STORY OF A FORTNIGHT'S PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES IN SMYRNA;COVERING 
THE PERIOD OF THE GREAT DISASTER. 


In passing this story around among my children, 


other relatives and personal friends, in the hope that 
it may interest them, I only ask that care should be 
taken that no part of it appears in the public press, 
and that they will use reasonable discretion in sharing 
it with their friends. 

: I have only now, at sixty-five, begun to use a 


typewriter, and se crave leniency for errors in ortho- 


graphy and punctuation. 
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This sketch is filled out from pencilled jottings 
made in my hospital cot on board " H. M. S. King George 
Fifth " while en route from Smyrarcto Malta. It is w.itten 
for my children, other relatives and gq few personal friends, 
and is not for publication. 


While the details of the events are still fresh in my : 
mind, I will note down in the following pages the story of my experi- 
ences during the week preceding and the week following Saturday, Sep- 


tember 9th. 1922, when the Turkish Kemalist troops re-occupied 
smyrna. | 


During the fortnight preceding the occupation, I spent 
a part of each day in the city, in close touch with the changing pha- . 
ses of the rapidly developing new situation. Hach day it became more 
evident that we were approaching a crisis that was likely to have far 
reaching consequences. 


The mystery of b large and well equipped army fleeing 
before another of not more than one-third of its numerical strength, 
after what was nothing more than an initial partial reverse near 
Afion Kara Hissar, left no end of possibilities for speculation as to 
the real cause and meaning of it @ia. 


Would not the larger force realize the ‘pnneinas sen of 
converting a rout into a victory, and at some point of vantage along 
the way, turn on their pursuers before reaching the city ? There were 
Turks who feared this and Greeks who devoutly hoped for it, and in- 
deed there were some unmistakeable evidences of an attempt to re-form 
the Greek army on the very confines of Smyrna for such a stand, but 
the effort failed. 


Throughout the previous fifteen days there was tense 
excitement which by the Monday preceding the occupation had developed 
into a state of panic in the city. 


Greek and Armenian refugees were now pouring into 
Smyrna at the rate of from seven to ten thousand daily, from the 
towns and cities in the Hermus and Meander valleys being driven out 
from these areas. by the retreating Greek army in its flight towards 
the coast. Both railway lines were being taxed to their fullest ca- 
pacity to carry this living freight with whatever of their belongings 
they were able to bundle together in their hasty flight from their 
homes. So crowded indeed were these trains, even to all possible 
standing room, that some of the weaker among the refugees, inclusing 


small children, perished during the journey to Smyrna. 


While the trains stopped at Paradise station near the 
Campus, some of the College staff and students rendered valuable ser- 


vice in supplying cold water and other refreshments to the refugees 
whe crowded not only the open spaces on top of the railway wagons, 
but also the couplings between the cars. 


At the end of the previous week there had been dis- 
turbing rumors of the presence, in the neighborhood of Oedemish, of 
a large concentration of chette bands who were expected to approach 
the city from the south, and might therefore, especially as they were 
largely mounted bands, reach Smyrna some’days in advance of the main 
Turkish army which was approaching down the Hermus valley. [In this 
case, the College Campus would intercept the line of approach of the 
chettes and be exposed to their deprd@dations. 


I discussed this possibility with one of my Turkish 
friends in the city who confirmed the report that there were anywhere 
from 3000 to 5000 of these irregular forces in the area referred to, 
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who could with ease reach the city well in advance of the regular ar- 
my, unless they were restrained from doing so. He agreed therefore, 
in case either he or I got definite information of their approach, to 
come out at once to the Campus and accompany me to go out and meet | 
them as they approached; warne@ them that the College was,an American 
institution and that any interference with it would onl ge resisted, 
but would create serious complications for the Turkish Government and 
also for themselves. Fortunately, as will appear later, they were | 
held back by orders from military headquarters until after the arrival 
of the main army, and we were spared the necessity of resorting to 

our previsional plan which might or might not have succeeded in its 


purpose of avoiding serious trouble with these irresponsible freeboo- 
ters. 


On Wednesday afteraocn of this week, word came up from the 
city that Mr.Sterghiades, the Greek High Commissioner, wished the 
College to take over the large Greek Orphanage at Boudjah with its 
290 orphans. My colleagues who were in the city that afternoon and to | | 
whom the proposition first came, gave assurance that some arrangement : 
would surely be made whereby we could do so, and suggested the prepa-. 
ration of the documents for legalizing the terms of the agreement. On 
Thursday these were formally accepted by the College Cabinet, and Mr. 
Ray Moremen of the College staff, was sent to Boudjah to take charge 
of the institution and run up the American flag. On Friday morning 
when I went into the city for thé formal transfer of the orphanage to 
the College, Mr.Sterghiades had already gone on board, but his ship 
was still in the harbor. After my signature to the terms of accept- 
ance was appended, the documents were sent on board for his signatu- 
re; and I have good reason to believe this was Mr.Sterghiades'last 
official signature during the more than three years of his tenure of 
office as High Commissioner for the Greek occupation of Asia Minor. 


The property now occupied by this orphanage was the beau- 
tiful residence and extensive grounds purchased by the Greek nation 
and presented to Mr.Venezelos in recognition of his services in ad- 
ding Asia Minor to the Kingdom of Greece. It had been purchased about 
two years previously from Mr.Takvor Spartali, from whom I had bought 
the original home of the College in the city, more than thirty years 
previously. 


Late on ‘Thursday, evening, September 8th. a verbal message 
came to us from Sir Harry Lamb, British High Commissioner in Smyrna, 
advising me that about 11 o'clock that night, a special train was be- 
ing sent up to Boudjah to bring,into the city the British residents 
from thet suburh, (which is onlyA mile and a half beyond the Campus), 
and would stop at Paradise station on its way back, to bring us and 
any other Britishers connected with the College, under the protection 
of the Consulate and the warships. It was easy gt that point to de- 
cline the proferred protection, for I felt we were not taking any 
serious risk by remaining at our post. 

Dr.Reed,went ever to the railway depot to say good-bye to 
our Boudjah friends as they passed through. The train arrived some- 
what after midnight, and when a number of our friends who were in the 
train saw him and learned that we had decided to hold on, they left 
the train and came with him to the Campus where we shared our homes 
with them for the following week. It was on this Thursday, while 
lunching with Admiral de Brock and his Staff on board the " Iron Duke" 
that I learned of the capture by the Turks, of the newly appointed 
Commander in Chief of the Greek army, General Tricoupis. 


Throughout this week, frequent appeals came to me from 
Greek and Armenian friends, both in the city and in our immediate 
neighborhood at Paradise, for permission to come to the College as a 
place of refuge from impending danger. It seemed best however, that 
we should not,at that time,encourage the desire to make our premises 
an asylum from threatened danger which had not yet developed. Every 
such request, therefore, was met with the explanation that, if and 
when, in cur opinion, there was real danger to life, the American fiag 
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would be run up on " MacLachlan Hall”, the main building of the Col- 
lege, and that this would be our signal of welcome to any and all who 
wished to take advantage of such protection as our premises afforded. 


: The reports brought into the city by the refugees from 
the burning towns and cities of the interior,of the excesses committed 
by the Greek army in its retreat, was usually made the basis of these 
appeals for protection. The immediate cause of alarm in these cases 
was the fear of what Smyrna also might suffer at the hands of the de- 
feated and demoralized Greek troops, especially in view of the open 
threat, which for some time had become a commonplace by the Greeks, 
that if they had to leave Asia Mpnor, they would make sure before do- 
ing so, to leave Smyrna in ashes. There was also great fear of bitter 
reprisals from the victorious Turkish troops for the excesses suffered 
by their co-religionists in the burned cities and towns in the line of 
the retreat of the Greek army. 


I doubt if this threat on the part of the Greeks to des- 
troy Smyrna was ever a part of the official Greek program; and the 
plot to burn the Turkish quarter of the city, which became known wi- 
thin three or four days of the arrival of the Turkish army, and of 
which there seems to be convincing evidence, w&@ more likely the plan 
of a local Greek organization. Measures, however, were taken ( I un- 
derstand by the allied representatives) "which effectually prevented 
the carrying out of this crime. 


By the Wednesday preceding the entry of the Turks, long 
stretches of the waterfront in the city were piled high with the bed- 
ding, boxes, and other paraphernalia of these unhappy refugees who now 
lived, slept and ate by the side of their household goodsi By Thurs~ 
day afternoon, the city was without government of any kind, apart from 
that which was nominally extended to it by the allies, whose ships were 
in the harbor; for the Greek officials had glready taken their depar~ 
ture, and although a state of panic prevailed, lawlessness was by no 
means rampant. Indeed, law and order prevailed to a remarkable degree 
until Saturday morning, a fact which was doubtless largely due to igno- 
rance on the part of the populace generally, that the Greek officials 
had already left the city. 


Friday, the Armenian Archbishop, Tourian, (&¢)came to see 
me at Paradise and we had a long conference on the situation. He was 
particularly interested in the fate of the 400 Armenien orphans who 
occupied our old College premises in the city. We shared @his concern 
with him for various reasons, and especially as about thirty of the 
older boys were in the lower College classes and in our Agricultural 
Department. We had the added interest for the protection of our pro~ 
perty. I therefore undertook to see the American naval authorities 


the following morning and request that guards be sent to the orphanage 
premises. 


Only a few days previous to this, the Archbishop had 
been greatly distressed by the energetic efforts of the Armenian Gene- 
ral, Torcum or Torgum, in the service of the Greek army, to mobilize 
a military force from the Armenians of military age in his community, 
to cooperate with the Greeks. This General succeeded in rounding up 
a considerable number of recruits, using, it was claimed, as his autho- 
rity for doing so, a letter from King Constantine. I saw this General 
and something of the turmoil he was creating in the Armenian community 
one morning as I was passing the Armenian Cathedral and the Archbi- 
shop's Palace. It was only through the energetic protests of the Arch- 
bishop and his active interference in the matter with the Greek autho- 
rities, that those mobilized were released, and the whole scheme fell 


through. 


(#4) This Armenian Archbishop,Tourian, Was assassinated in an Armenian 
Church in New York City in 1954 during a service, by young Arme- 
nians on political grounds. Some of the assassins were hange“. 
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During Friday night we were disturbed by the arrival of a con- 
siderable body of Greek troops that encamped in the open spaces and 
roadway adjoining the Campus on the north and west. We awoke on Satur- 
day morning to find ourselves so completely hemmed in on these sides, 
that when I attempted to make my usual visit that morning before break- 
fast to the Agricultural Department, I was obliged to abandon it on 
account of the complete blockade of the road that separates the Farm 
from the Campus proper. — 


- The Division here encamped, though wearied by days and nights 
of constant marching, seemed to be under very thorough discipline and 
was headed for the port of Chesme, butin error had taken the road to 


Sevdekeui instead of the one over the hill to the sea along which runs 
the road to Chesme. The error, it seems, had not been discovered un- 
til they reached Sevdekeui, and hadi cost them the loss of five or six 
precious hours in making their return journey to Paradise which they 

did not leave until about 10.30 A.M. by which time the Turkish caval- 
ry was beginning its entry into Smyrna from the opposite or northern — 
side of the City. : 


I was interested to learn later that the officer in charge 
of this Division was Colonel Plastiras, who shortly afterwards became 
the hero of the bloodless revolution that followed closely on the re- 
turn of the Greek army to Greece, and that deposed King Constantine. 


On this Saturday morning; September 9th, in Smyrna, chaos. 
and confusion were added to panic, and when I came into the city about 
nine o'clock from the Caravan Bridge side, abandoned horses, oxen and 
mules wandered about the streets and approaches to the city; and va- 
rious kinds of military transport equipment were strewn everywhere. 
Here and there street gammins were unwinding their koushaks (girdles) 
and lassoing these animals and either riding them about the streets, 
or hurrying them away into side streets to their homes. Never was 
horse flésh so cheap in Smyrna. | 


The remnant of the retreating army, in every degree of ex- 
haustion and abandon, were also wending their way by different streets 
to the waterfront. Here and there creaked and groaned a wooden wheeled 
ox cart pied high with household or military camp equipment, and in 
each case two or three soldiers, doubtless men who were no longer able 
to walk, were stretched on top of these slow moving vehicles of east- 
ern transport. 


The general impression that norning among persons supposed to 
be well informed, was that the vanguard of the Turkish army would ~~ 
reach the city about Monday morning the 11th. 


One of my first errands was at the American Consulate where 
I expected to meet the senior American Naval officer, then in the Har- 
bor. It was while I was talking with this gentleman in the office of 
Consul General Horton, we were startled by a mad rushing stampede in 
the street just outside the room where we stood and above the din 
could be heard the cry: "The Turks are coming!’ Incredible! It must 
be only another of those panicky rushes of which I already, within the 
past forty-eight hours, had seen two or three; for reasoning people 
had seemed to have taken it for granted that the Turks could not reach 
Smyrna before Monday at the carliest. 


The panic and stampede,however, continued and increased, so 
I stepped into the hallway to ascertain, if possible, the cause of it 
all. There I found the Turkish cavasses of the Consulate resisting the 
pressure and appeals of the mob from without in the street; for, of 
course, the American Consulate would surely be a safe refuge at a time 
of such impending danger. All appeals for permission to enter were 
being stoutly refused. On inquiry from one of the cavasses as to the 
cause of all the turmoil, I was told that apparently Turkish cavalry 
were actually coming down the Quuy from the direction of the Point, 
On being assured of this by someone who said he had seen them, I re- 
marked. to an Amcrican junior naval officer who was then standing dy me, 
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the 
that having witnessed the landing of,Greeks in Muy 1919, I would be 
interested to witness the coming back of the Turks, and at once recei- 
ved the suggestion that we go together to the Quay. : 


~ 


_ It was with difficulty that we were able to stem the tide of 
the frightened populece rusting up tie Consulate street frou tins water- 
front. But before we had passed more than half of the sixty yards that 


separates the Consulate from the Quay, we had the whole of the compa- 


ratively wide street.to ourselves. Jvst as we reached the broad water- 
front, the leading files of the Turkish cavalry, with banners flying, 
but with sabres sheathed and rifles Slung across their backs were pas- 
sing before the end of the street on which the American Consulate is 
situated. At that moment the Quay, apart from the Cavalry Column, see- 
med quite deserted; but at once, in less time than it is taking «we to 
type out these lines, other persons wearing hats (this is in the Euro- 
pean quarter of the City) were here and there stepping out on the side- 
walk, north and south of where we stood. 


It was only when the keenness of our interest in the Turks 
had somewhat abated, that we became conscious of a spectacle ho less 
interesting than the one that had drawn us to the Quay; for between 
the long line of cavalry that was close to the curb and the edge of 
the water, there straggled along the last remnants of the Greek army 
moving along in the same direction as the victorious Turks, but with 
a very different objective namely, Chesme, some thirty miles further 
along, and their port of embarkation for Greece and homee 


One's sympathies, under such circumstances, could not fail 
to go out to the "under dog" whether he be Greek or Turk. However un- 
just may have been the occupation of western Asia Minor by the Greeks 
in 1919. and however cruel the tragedy that accompanied the landing 
of the Greek troops in Smyrna, on May 15th of that year; here were 
men who at the call of "King and Country" had been fighting continu- 
ously, scme of them since the beginning of the last Balkan war nearly 


twelve years before, for what they believed to be the just cause of 


their homeland, and who were now, through no fault of their own, obli- 


ged thus to drink to the last dregs, the bitterness of defeat and hu- 


miliation. 


Some of them seemed scarcely conscious of the fact that 
their victorious enemies were at their side, making their triumphal 
return into Smyrna. They, at least, seemed to pay no heed to them, and 
in turn, they received as little attention from the Turkish cavalry, 
except now and then, when one of these stragglers was observed to be 
still carrying his rifle; and then a trooper would break rank, and 
taking the rifle from the shoulder of the soldier, broke it on the pom- 
mel of his saddle and threw it to the pavement. Even this seemed to be 
regarded rather as a welcome release from a burden than with resent- 
ment by the weary footsore Greek soldiers. 


| This happened twice while we watched the strange spectacle 
of victors and vanquished moving along the Quay in parallel lines. It 
was while we watched at this point that a bomb was thrown at the Turk- 
ish cavalry about one hundred yards from where we stood, from an upper 
window at, or very near the Post Office, without however drawing return 
fire from the Turks. A short distance further on, and a few moments 
later, a second bomb was thrown, and again from an upper window, on the 
passing cavalry, wounding an officer. This bomb burst within a very few 
paces of an English friend of mine who had passed along the Quay before 
us in his Cadillac car a few moments previously. Strangely enough, here 
again, there was no attempt at reprisal on the part of the troops who 


continued their march quietly along the Quay to the Governor's Palace 
and the Barracks. | 


My officer friend and I then walked together northward 
along the Quay, meeting other bodies of cavalry, until we reached the 
Smyrna Theatre, which then, and especially during the following week, 
was the American Naval Headquarters on the Quay, and the scene of some 


ef the most terrible experiences during the burning of the city, parti- 


cularly during the following Wednesday and Thursdey nichts. It was 
along this portion of the Quay that tens of thousanis sf terror - 
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stricken men, women and children, sought refuge from their burning ho- 
mes and from the hand of their enemy. 

Business errands occupied my time for the next hour until - 
I started for Paradise about 12.30 in the College car. Later I chan- 
ced to pick up Hussein, the College postman, who was my only passenger 
on the way home. An errand with my Oculist, (one of my old boys of : 
thirty-one years before,) in the middle of the Armenian Quarter, took 
me up through that section of the city. As we passed along,the streets 
were completely deserted apart from the groups of mounted Turkish pa-. 
trols who were moving abont herg and there, calling out as they rode 
through the streets, "Konma,Konmal bi® shay olmayajack!"(Mon't be 
afraid! Don't be afraid! Nothing will happen). . 


| By the time we reached the Basmahane Station of the Smyrna 
and Cassaba Railway, we found concentrated there perhaps fifty to se- 
venty of these mounted patrols. As we approached with the car bearing 
the American flag, a way was opened for us to pass through their rankse 
At the moment of our approach, a group of Turkish schoolboys were as-: 
sembled, and standing close by, apparently with the purpose of extendy 
ing a formal welcome to their victorious troops. ° 


From the street corner to the south of the station, the | 
broad thoroughfare leading up to the "Tilkilik" in the Turkish Quarter, 
presented one solid mass of red fezzes as far as the eye could reach.” 


’ Turning this cormer into the street leading to Caravan | 
Bridge station, and thence to Paradise, not a living soul was #0 gael 
seen. From this point to Caravan Bridge, the population is almost,Greek, 
with only a very few Armenian and Jewish homes. The shops were all clo- 
4 sed, as were also the houses with their shutters fastened, and with nq 
: sign of life anywhere. We passed one dead body some distance along this 
4 road, but whether it was that of a Greek or a Turk, I am unable to say. 


| After ok the Aidin Railway, a short distance south 
j of the Caravan Bridge station, the roadway began to be strewn with 

é carts and wagons, some of them still loaded with merchandise on its 
way to the city, and some of them aegis 6 gee of them where the cart- 

: men on hearing the Turks were in the city, had unhitched their animals 
3 from their loads and rode them away in-haste to shelter and safety, | 
Others again emptied their loads in the roadway and took their carts 

| with them. Irom this point until I reached Paradise, the road was . 
strewn with transport vehicles and merchandise of various kinds. It was 
not untii we were well on towards Paradise that we saw the first human 
beings in the person of a mother and her little girl, who were appa- ~ 
rently quite ignorant of the cause of all these strange conditions, 


Firing began in the neighborhood of. Paradise just as I 
| crossed the railway line at Paradise station, and by the time I reached 
the entrance gate, crowds of people from that area were gathering in 


the short avenue that leads from the carriage road to the entrance to 
the College premises. | 


On the previous day, Friday,September 8th,at our request, 
twenty American sailors, from the U.S.Destroyer "Litchfield", had been 
sent up to the College as a precautionary measure, to act as a guard 
in case of disturbances on the Campus. These were now in control and 
rendered most valuable service throughout the many trying days that 
were to follow. We had already authorized them to admit to the Campus, 
when the time came to do so, any and all, with the exception of sol- 
diers in uniform who sought refuge there, after the American flag had 
been raised on the main building; but that all so admitted, must be 
unarmed 


Machine guns were placed in the driveway by the gate lodge, 
just inside the entrance gate, and the sailor guards undertook to 
search for arms, all who should seek the protection of the College. 


| By the time I reached the Campus,there was rather stiff | q 
firing on all sides of us, and so orders were given that the flag be 
at once hoisted. Immediately the flag appeared, there was a rapid ‘ 
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convergence of our Armenian and Greek neighbors in the avenue leading 
to the Campus where the guards, after disarming the panic stricken fu- 
gitives, permitted them to pass in. Large stacks of arms were thus _ 
goon accumulated in one of the front rooms on the ground floor of the 
Gymnasium building, and these included every variety, from the old 
fashioned blwedeebee to the modern rifle, revolver, pistol, bomb and © 
knives of every fashion. | 


Many of those who sought refuge brought with them whatever 
of their personal belongings and household goods they were able to 
carry. Some of them brought their bedding and a sewing machine on their 
shoulders; pthers a loaded cart piled high with their household equip-— 
ment, while other carts, loaded with transport of various kinds, which 
had been on its way into the city, was now deflected to the Campus for 
protection. In many cases it was a horse, bearing all the valuable 
household possessions, led by the father and followed by the wife and 
children. Again it was a donkey similarly loaded, that was being drag- 
ged along by the mother of a family, while at the enc of a rope atta- 
ched to the donkey, would be a goat with its young, followed by the 
children of the family, each bearing some treasured articles, such as 
copper cooking vessels from their home. 


It was indeed a not ly crowd that very soon. had ocneEege 
ted with us from every point ofthe compass. Of course, our well-to- 
do Greek and Armenian neighbors, merchants; lawyers, etés., were all 
included. | 


Cattle, sheep, goats, oxen and horses were converging on 
us from all sides; but when these gag were in herds, they had to be 
refused admission. Not so, however, when they were serving as beasts 

of burden to salve the personal belongings of the poor. 


The women and children of those admitted this Saturday af- 
ternoon were given sleeping space in the College buildings while the 
men and boys were assigned places under the protection of the high 
south wall of the Campus. Among those received earlier in the week 
into our homes with our British friends from Boudjah, were the Russian 
Consul General and his family. 


By three or four o'clock in the afternoon,the heaviest of 
the rush was over, though throughout the later portion of the after- 
noon and evening, as also on the following day, Sunday, others conti- 
nued to come. It was quite impossible to count how many were thus under 


though a fair estimate would probably be about 1500 
In alle 


About four o'clock an American naval officer came up from 
the city to look into and report on the situation at Paradise. I asked 
him on his return to Smyrna, to have a request presented to the Turkish 
military commander, for guards to be sent out to the College to help 
control the situation, especially in the area surrounding the Campus 
which was still much disturbed. In response to this request, fifteen 
cavalrymen, commanded by a chaoush,(sergeant) reached us*about nine 
o'clock that evening. This chaoush explained that during the past fif- 
teen days and nights, they had not been out of their saddles for more 
than half an hour at any one time; and when we inquired if he and his 
troopers had eaten @anything that night, he replied that they had not, 
b:.t that their horses were more in need of refreshment than they them- 
selves were. | 


Soon however, both men and horses were abundantly supplied 
with substantial fodder; and as soon as the chaoush was at liberty to 


discuss with me the disposition of his guards in the surrounding loca- : 
lity, we decided that,as conditions were now somewhat quietened down, 


and were likely to remain so until the morning, we would delay their 
active duties until men and horses alike had enjoyed a night's rest. 
The men were quartered in the Day Boys large lunch room on the ground | 
floor of the Gym. building, while the horses were tethered to the trees 
before the door of this room. : 
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It was decided that early the following morning,Sunday, I 


would reconnoiter along with the chaoush, the neighborhood surrounding 


the Campus and suggest where "Posts" should be placed, so that with 


these as centers, the whole area could be most effectively patrolled 
by his mounted guards. 


Sunday morning, September 10th. opened quietly enough with 
only occasional shots to remind us that the Cretans in the Karg Bagh- 
laria district, on the further or western side of the ravine, which 
forms the boundary of the College Farm on that side,(and betweqn whom 
and the Greeks on the Prophet Elias side of the ravine, there has 
existed for many years a kind of racial feud), were still on the war 


path.(Much of the firing the previous afternoon had come from this fur-— 
ther side of the | | 


Immediately after breakfast I took the chaoush over to the 
farm which lies just beyond the western end of the Campus, and after 
explaining to him the sources from which our peace was most likely to 
be disturbed, suggested that among other points where Posts should be 
placed, one should be fixed at the Farm headquarters, and another at 
the College Settlement House near Prophet Elias. Word was now brought 
to us that there were some dead bodies in the roadway that separates 
the Farm from the Campus, and so, before returning, we went along this 
road about a hundred yards beyond the corner of our premises where we 
found the body of a lad of about fifteen, who turned out to be the son 
of one of the women who had taken refuge on the Campus the previous 
afternoon. A little distance further “Th this road was the dead body 
of a man from the neighboring village of Sevdekeui, who, as vell as 
the boy, had apparently been sniped while trying to reacn the Campuse 


 Qhe bodiss of two or three Greek soldiors were also Ilying 
in this road a short distance on the other side of the gate leading 
into the Farm, and it was clear that one of our. first duties that 
Sunday morning, was to see that these bodies received proper burial. | 
On returning to the Campus, I deputed some one to attend to this, sug- 
gesting that a Greek priest whom I had noticed among the refugees 
should accompany one of the American sailors who was put in charge of 


the burial party. They were,of course, buried by the roadside where 
they were found. 


About this time the Chapel bell rang for our usual Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, and almost at once the Chapel was overcrowd- 
ed with our Greek and Armenian refugee friends. The service was con- 
ducted by Dr.Reed, Dean of the College, who preached a most helpful 
and appropriate sermon for a congregation assembled as we were that 
morning, under such very peculiar and trying conditions. | 


Immediately the English service was over, the Chapel was 
again crowded with Greeks and a graduate of the College, Mr.George 
Mylonas, conducted a second service for them in their own language. 


This service was scarcely completed, when a new and entirely unexpected 
experience awaited us. 


THE BATTLE OF PARADISE 


Shortly after 12.30, and just as we were about to sit down 


to the north-west of the Farm, on the rising ground .beyond the high 
bridge that spans th® ravine at this point. The next symptom of the 
actual situation was the bursting of shells, in close proximity to the- 
se machine guns causing clouds of dust, and it was the direction from 
which these shells were coming that gave us our first definite clve 


| 
= 
to lunch, we were startled by the rattle of machine guns in our immedi- 
' ate neighborhood, the first result of which was to send everybody scam- 
pering under cover. It was some time before even those of us who ventue 
red to remain in the open, were able to diagnose the situation. Our 
first discovery was that..the machine guns responsible for the sudden 
commotion, were being worked from a position perhaps one hundred - 


to what was actually happening. For, on looking southward in the di- 
rection of Sevdekeui, great dust clouds betrayed the approach, along 
the main road leading from that village to Paradise,of a considerabic 
body of troops, which we soon learned, was a Greek force of about 
6000 with a field battery of four guns. | 


: The action, which lasted until about half past three, at 
first placed only the Agricultural Department and the western end of 
the Campus in the direct line of fire between the opposing forces; but 
as it developed, and the Turks brought heavier guns on Mount Pagus, 
the 014 citadel, into position and action, the whole of the Campus and 
all our homes were directly between the opposing forces, and conse - 
quently, in the direct line of their fire. We realized this rather 
unpleasant, and yet excitingly interesting situation, as the shells 
whistled over our heads, and when the rifle fire was cutting the leaves 
from the trees before our doors. | 


Earlier in the day, most of the west @nd Campus people had 
left their homes and came over to our endi The Reéds and their guests 
however had remained, and in the opening phases of this action I took 
the College car and hurried across the Campus to bring them over to 
our home which was then less exposed. They had taken refuge in their 


cellar but were easily persuaded that our end of the Campus was " a 


better 'ole " and came back with me in the car. 


For the first time in my life, and I trust also the last, 
I was able not only to watch a battle in progress, but also with the 
aid of a good pair of field glasses, to study its developing phases 
from an exceptionally good point of vantage, viz: from the gallery 
windows of the College Chapel. From here, the windows on the south 
side, gave a very clear view of the Greek share in the action, as well 
as of the two lines of attack by the Turks. One of these was by their 
cavalry which passed to the attack from both the east and west sides 
of our Campus, and the other by their infantry, which, coming over the 
hill road from the Karatash side of the city, passed south behind the 
first low ridge of hills beyond the ravine. 


It soon became evident that the BEreek army was seeking to 
avoid a heavy action or a direct issue, and that its movements were 
being directed to escape by a road leading due west over the range of 
hills that now separated it from the sea, along which the road to 
Chesme and embarkation lay; while the direction taken by the Turkish 


infantry was as clearly with the purpose of cutting off their escape 
in that direction. oe 


The cavalry galloped southward in two separate columns 
with the evident purpose of outflanking the Greeks from the east, and 
so with the cooperation of their infantry, hemming them in from both 
east and west. The movement of the main body of the Greeks westward 
toward the sea, was screened by a low lying hill, and it was more than 
two hours before it became clear that the Turks had succeeded in pre- 
venting the success of the Greek plan. It also became more evident that 
the main object of the Greek action, once it was joined, was to screen 
the carrying out of this plan, f@e™@ apart from the shelling by their 


field battery, only a very small proportion of their forces were actu- 
ally engaging the Turks. | 


| The heaviest part of the action developed about three 
o'clock and the suddenness with which the firing ceased, gave ground 


for the supposition, which afterwards proved to be correct, that the 


Greek army had surrendered. 


During the nearly three hours that the action lasted, 
the shelling went on continuously, as did also the rifle fire, making 
our position on the Campus an exceedingly uncomfortable one; for al- 
though no shells fell on our premises, many fell within a few yards 
of them; while hundreds of rifle bullets fell short of their mark sx% 
within our boundaries. 
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ee As I had @isappeared shortly after the operiing of the action 
without announcing where I was going, and remained at my chosen point 
of vantage until the firing had ceased, I found on returning to Kenar- 
den Lodge, that I had, quite unwittingly, been the cause of a great 
deal of needless alatm on the part of my friends who could not venture 
to institute a seardh for me while the action dontinueds 


| In teviewing the Situation that Sunday afternoon in the 
quiet atmosphete of the tea table, and after the excitement of the pre- 
vious hours, we stiddenly realized that we had no news of our collea- 
gue Mr.Ray Moremen, since he had gone over to Boudjah on Thursday 
afternoon to take over the Greek orphanage. Before going, he had ar- 
ranged with the sergeant of the American guards, one of whom was cons- 
tantly posted on the College clock tower, a code of both day and night 


signals between the Campus and the orphanage, a distance, as the crow 
flies, of about two miles. | 


Inquiry brought out the fact that no signals had been ex- 
changed during the three days and nights since Moremen had taken over 
his important charge, and it was clearly time we knew what was happe- 


ning over there, especially under the conditions then generally prevai- 
ling in this whole area. | 


It seemed best, therefore, that I should take the College 
car and run over and at least assure Moremen that we had not altoge- 
ther forgotten him. I left the Campus about five o'clock, and my bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr.Frank Blackler, who was now our guest, decided to come 
with me and visit his house in Boudjah; and as we passed the railway 


station, a Godman friend who lives in Boudjah, asked if he might join 
USe 


4 . As we entered the village, a place of some thirteen to four- 
, teen thousand inhabitants, a strange feeling took possession of us, 
that serious events were cither expected or had just taken place, for 


‘ we could see no sign of human life anywhere in town. Doors, windows 
3 and shutters were everywhere closed. 


Our way to the Orphanage, which is at the other side of the 
town, took us through its main thoroughfare, and as we passed along it, 
we observed two objects lying in the roadway a little distance ahead 
of us, which on nearer approach, proved to be dead bodies. I drew up 
the car as we came alongside, and at once recognized the faces of Mr. . 
and Mrs. Oscar DeJonge, old residents of Boudjah, whom I had known for 
more than thirty years. There were still, however, no signs of human 


life about us, and less than a hundred yards beyond this point I drop- 
ped Mr.Blackler at the front door of his garden. 


UGA, 


-— . From here I noticed that a Turkish soldier stood guard in 
4 the street about a hundred yards further along, and as I app: ached he 
4 challenged my further advance, even though a large American fiag was a 
. conspicuously displayed on the front of the car. On explairing who I 
was, we were permitted to pass on to the karakol, some sixty or-seven- 
ty yards beyond, where there were gathered a few soldiers and two or 
: three officers whom I saluted and received their recognition in return. 


a Here my German friend left the car; and having received 

4 permission from the guard on duty here to pass some distance along the 
street which at this point turns sharply to the right and to the en- 
trance to the Orphanage, I passed on without making any attempt to 
inform myself of what had been taking place. Indeed,my one concern was 
to see Mr.Moremen and know how he fared, and then as soon as possible 


get away from what was clearly a very tense, and possibly dangerous 
situation. 7 


On reaching the large double iron gateway, with its small 
side gate leading into the Orphanage, it required fully five minutes 
: to get any response to my continued heavy knocking; and when the res- 
| ponse came, it was merely the opening of a very small aperture in the 


strong iron shutters of the small gate, and which was closed almost 
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pefore I could explain my errand. I could only hope, therefore, as I 


ll. 


heard the steps receding along the gravel driveway inside,that'I had 
been recognized as a friend and not as an enemy. It was again some 
minutes,however, before the gateman returned to open the small gate 
barely wide enough to permit me to pass. 

Mr.Moremen met me half distance along the driveway and re- 
ported all well, but disappointed that during the three days and 
nights since he left the Campus, he had not been able to get any res- 
ponse to either his night flares or his daytime wig-wagging from the 
College tower. In explanation of the dclay in admitting me, he: told 
me that about half an hour earlier there had been a sudden burst of 
rifle fire in the village, and that some villagers who had just 
sought refuge there by climbing over the high wall that surrounds the 
Orphanage grounds, brought word that some people had been killed in 
the street, including an Englishman and his wife. (Mr.and Mrs.DeJonge 
referred to above, although generally regarded as belonging to the 
Boud jah British community, because of their connection with the En- 
glish church there, are really Danish subjects). 


I offered to bring Mr.Moremen back with me to the Campus, 
but he declined, saying that he would take his chances with those who 
now looked to him as their protector. | 


I returned to the Paradise road through the cillage by a 
more direct route, picking up Mr.Blackler at the back door of his 
garden, only to discover on reaching this road, that it was blocked 
by ten or a dozen Turkish cavalry who, we at first suspected, intend- 
ed to prevent our exit from the village. I drew up the car on reaching 
them, and suggested to them that begg< remove the bodies we had seen 
lying in the street, a proposition they showed no disposition to con- 


sider. We then hurried back to Paradise, glad to be out again on the 
open highway. | 


It was not until the following day that I got the details 
of the situation in Boudjah that had so perplexed us that afternoon, 
and as the account of Monday's experiences will occupy considerable 


space in itself, I will now briefly relate what took place there that 
Sunday afternoon. 


It seems that a small occupying force of twelve or fifteen 
infantry and about the same number of cavalry had been sent out that 
afternoon to take over the administration of the village. On reaching 
the western entrance, on the Paradise road, they were met by the Tur- 
kish inhabitants bearing a Turkish flag to bid them welcome. The 
troops,however, refused to enter the village(which is almost exclusi- 
vely Greek) unless some Greeks should also come out with a white flag 
in token of surrender. The Hojah and his friends therefore withdrew, 


and shortly returned with some of their Greek friends, bearing the 
flag of truce as requested. 


The troops now entered, and while making a tou: cof the 
village, were fired on in the broad street of what is known as the 


"Apano Mahala" in the Greek quarter. The shots came from some of the ~.._ 


houses in this street, and three of the Turkish soldiers were killed | 
and five wounded. At once the troops took the law in their own hands, 
and rushing about, shot down anyone who happened to be in the street 
at the time. It was thus that my friends had been shot, and also six 


or seven Greeks in various parts of the village, only a few minutes 
before we enterede 


So ended my experiences, so far as they are worthy of note, 
on Sunday,September l0th,the second day of the Turkish re-occupation 
of Smyrna and one of the most exciting for me, in all the thirty-five 


years of my life in Turkey up to this time. More trying days, however, 
were still ahead. 
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| 
Monday,September llth, (A friendly interview with @hettes) 


About half past eight o'clock this morning, as I happened to 
be standing in front of the Gymnasium, two mounted men rode in, one of 
whom a black Arab, shouted a "Good Morning” in English to everybody 
in general as they passed the Gate Lodge. They were rather disreputa- 
ble specimens of cavalry, and as they rode on to the Campus, I approa- 
ched them and returned their greeting in English, only to discover 
that the free and easy "Good Morning " of his genetal greeting, all. 
but completed his knowledge of English, while wf his orderly spoke 
only Turkish, and I followed up the conversation in that language. 


ce When I asked the leader what he wanted, he replied: "Oh, we 
were just passing, and came in to see that everything was all right 
hereY I assured him that we were quite all right, and were not in need 
of help of any kind. 


| I then asked him: " Who are you, and where did you come 
from" eliciting the frank reply: "Oh we are chettes, and we came from 
Oedemish and Tourbala". He then recited some of their exploits during 
the past few days, and added rather boastfully the important informa- 
tion that : " We could have been in Smyrna two or three days before 
Mustapha Kemal, only we were not allowed to come",all of which spe- 
cially interested me because it confirmed our fears of a week previ- 
ously that those very undesirable bands from that area might reach us 


pos the arrival of the regular army and make trouble for us on the 


Immediately after disposing of these "gentry", I had a call 
from the Aide de Camp of General Mursel Pasha, who was commanding the 
cavalry Division of the First Army, which was now encamped on the 
Race course, some six hundred yards to the south-edt of the Campus, 
He presented the respects of his General and informed me that as our 
mounted guards, who had been with us since Saturday night, belonged 
to this Division of cavalry which was leaving our area about 10.30 
that morning, he regretted the necessity of taking them from us. We 
_ were sorry to lose them, for they had rendered very efficient service 

during the thirty-six hours they had been with us. 


I expressed our appreciation of their services and asked him 
to convey our thanks to the General. He then explained that Murcel 
Pasha would be pleased if I could make it convenient to call on him 


before he left the Race course, and I assured him that it would afford 
me pleasure to do so. 


He then changed the subject of conversation by asking me who 
those people were about our premises, and I explained that they were 
mostly our neighbors, with some others, who had come to us for protec- 


tion on Saturday afternoon, after the arrival of the Turkish army in 
smyrna. 


I further pointed out that we had been careful to disarm all 
who had wb refuge with us, and in evidence of this pointed to a 
pile of rifles lying over by the Gymnasium building, I explained to 
him carefully that, although we steered clear of politics and racial 
rivalries of every kind, our gates were always open to any and all 
who regarded their lives in danger, and further reminded him that, at 
the time of the Greek occupation in May 1919, we had similarly afford- 
ed an asylum to all the Turks in our neighborhood. 


This seemed to gratify him, but he again reverted to his ori- 
ginal question explaining that he had intended to inquire as to what 
Milet,{community) or race our refugees belonged. In reply I explained 
that doubtless the great majority were Greeks, and the rest mostly 
Armenians. He caught at the last word "Armenians" with the rather 
pointed remark: "I am afraid if there are any Armenians,you wil! have 
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to hand them over", I gave ‘no indication thet the remard had impres- 
sed me for it was a subject I did not wish to follow up at that moment, 
especially as we had a group of thirty or forty Armenian students then — 
in the College. Instead, therefore, 6f following up this remark which 
clearly indicated the Armenians were, for some reason which I could 
not divine, under some special ban. I at once suggested as the College 
car was then standing at the door,(for this conversation took placc on 
the verandah of Konarden Lodge) that he turn over his mount to his or- 
derly and come with me at once over to the race course in the car. 


I was frankly worried over his remark re the Armenians 
until some three hours afterwards, when the mystery, as will appear 
later, was fully cleared up. 


| My call on the Generel was of the usual formal kind un- 
der such circumstances; thanks on my part for the efficient services 
of his guards, regrets on his part for the necessity of withdrewing 
them,ctc., 


Wheh I ventured to congratulate him on the swiftness of 
their campaign in getting through from Afion Kara Hissar to Smyrna in 
fourteen days, he corrected my figures to "Fifteen days" and added 
the significant words ; "Bizd@n diyil Effendim, Allahdan oldou".(Sir, 
it was not w@ who did it. It was from God). This, I learned after- 
wards, was the explanation of their success given by many Turks. 


In expressing his regrets for having to withdraw his 
guards, he suggested that I send at once to the commanding officer of 
the First Army and request that other guards be sent. When I happened 
to mention that I knew General Noureddin Pasha, he told me that it was 
he who was commanding the First Army, and that I should, in that case, 
go at once and see him personally and that he would surely give me all 
the I wanted. 


Shortly after returning to the Campus iimaiens. I went 
into the City to present my respects to Noureddin Pashe who hed been 
Military Governor of Smyrna during a portion of the time in 1918 when > 
we. had some two thousand British Military prisoners of war on the 
Camous, at which time I had come into close friendly relations with 
him. 


On my wey to the city that morning, I found the carriage 
road strewn throughout with every variety of military equipment cast 
aside by the retreating Greek ermy. There was also loot of various 
kinds, doubtless the work of chette bands that began to reach the neigh- 
borhood the previous afternoon. Some of it was also clearly the pro- 
perty of refugees, which in their flight they had found too burdensome 
to further. 


There were many rifles, transport wagons end army sup- 
plies, with here and there a dead horse or mule. Among many articles 
of household equipment, I noticed a number of sewing mechines in the 
ditch at one point. As I descended the hill by the cemeteries, there 
were quite a number of dead bodies lying in the roadway, all within 
a distance of two or three hundred yards, and apparently all Greek 
villagers, judging by their clothing. On my way back from the city, 
I made a careful count of these dead bodies and found there were twel- 
ve or thirteen in all. Four days later, when I was brought into the | 
city to ube put on board warship, these bodies were still lying in the 
roadway unburied. 


When I reached the Governor's Palace where Noureddin hed 
his headquarters and sent in my card, the French Admiral was with him, 
but he at once sent out his Aide who took me in the adjoining reception 
room where we chatted together freely until the Admiral left. One of 
my first inquiries was as to. how conditions in the city were thet mor- 
ning, end received the reply: " Not very satisfactory " and to 
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my rejoinder,"Who is making trouble for you, the Greeks ? His reply 
was: "No, the Greeks have been behaving very well, but the Armenians 
have been behaving damnably'"t. To my query, "Why, in. what way "?*came 
the following explanation! "On Saturday afternoon they killed sqme of 
our patrols with bombs. They did the samé again yesterday; and a tre- 


port has just come in that mote of our patrols have been killed by 
— 


He then told me that within two or three hours after their 
arrival in the city on Saturday, two Armenians came to see Noureddin 
Pasha who informed him that there existed in Smyrna an Armenian orga- 
nization bearing a worthy name, but whose real object was to bomb 
Turkish troops if and when they returned to Smyrna. They further re- 
ported that there were about two hundred members in this organization, 
whose names they gave as also the address of their headquarters in the 
city. Orders were at once issued to surround and seize these headquar- 
ters, and on doing so, large supplies of bombs were found, as also 


evidence that there were many depots of these bombs in various places 
the city. 


I had been shown one of the letter-heads of this organiza- 
tion, and if. my memory serves me correctly, it bore the designation : 
" Armenian Relief Society", which, very naturally, aroused the suspi- 
cion that appeals were being made by it to English speaking countries 
for funds to carry on their criminal anti-Turkish propaganda . 


I must add here, in all fairness to the Armenian comnunity, 
that te so far as the existence and purpose of this organization were 
known to the Armenians of Smyrna, not only did they withold their sym- 
pathy and support from it, but they also utterly disapproved and con- 
demned it. Only quite recently, a prominent Armenian of Smyrna, and a 
graduate of an American College in Turkey, who had been impoverished 
by the Smyrna disaster, and who regarded this organization as respon- 
sible for the terrible calamity that had overtaken his community there, 
told me there were members of that organization who had escaped, and 


who still defended the purpose and the means employed by it to destroy 
Turks, 


During eve conversation with the Aide-de-Camp, there was 
a great commotion in the street, and in response to my inouiry as to 
what it was all about, he suggested that we step out into the large 
vestibule from the windows of which we could look down into the street 
from which the noise was coming. eu into the street, which 
here runs east and west, past the konak, we saw some four thousand 
Greek soldiers who had been taken prisoners the previous afternoon du- 
ring the battle at Paradise. They were in ranks of four deep, closely 
packed together and moving at somewhat of a dogtrot pace in the direc- | 
tion of the barracks into which they were passing. The street was fac- 
ked with Turks who were apparently jeering at the Greek troops. As we 
looked down on this solid mass of citizens and soldiers, it appeared 
as if each soldier had his hands on the shoulders of the man in front 
of him. I soon discovered this was not the case, and that they were 
simply holding up their hands and shouting something which I could not 
distinguish, but which the Aide explained to me was : "Mustapha Kemal, 
Yashasin," (Long live Mustapha Kemal) He then asked : " Do you know 
why we are making these Greek soldiers go through the streets thus and 
shout as they are doing ? ™ I replied,"Yes, I think I do, for I was in 
Smyrna the day on which the Greeks landed and saw what happened to the 


Turkish officers as they were being driven along the Cuay by Greek 
soldiers. " 


I confess it was a sickening sight, whether the victims 
were Turkish officers who were obliged to shout: "Long live Venezelos", 
or Greek soldiers similarly obliged to shout: "Long live Mustapha 
Kemal", and yet it is fairly indicative of the spirit of vindicative 
reprisal that has always characterized the relations of these two races. 


As we returned to the waiting room, an orderly announced 
that the General would now be glad to see me. I was in some doubt ag to 
whe ther he would remember me, but the doubt was soon dispelle?; for ow 
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entering his reception room, he came across the floor to greet me in 
the most cordial manner, and at once recalled some of our experiences 
together when he was Military Governor of Smyrna neatly four years pre- 
viously; He followed this up with some pledsant banter about the last 
battle of the Great War having been fought at Paradise. Then, in a 

more serious vein, he referred to the action of the previous afternoon 
as being a great surprise not only to the Turkish command, but also to 
the Greeks as well. He said he had very definite information as to the 
existence of this Greek force to the south of Smyrna, but had natural- 


ily taken it for granted, as the way was open, that it had escaped over 


the hills to Chesme. His first intimation this was not the case, was 

a telephone message from the outposts near our Campus about noon on 
Sunday, that a considerable Greek force was approaching the city along 
the road from Sevdekeui to Paradise. Later, he had learned from the 
prisoners taken, that the Greeks were equally ignorant of the fact that 
Smyrna had been occupied by the Nationalists; and that the first inti- 
mation they had of the presence of the Turks in Smyrna was when they 
were fired on by their outposts at Paradise. 


On explaining that our guards were being taken from us 
that morning, he at once issued an order for others to be sent, and 
suggested that I call on General K#azim Pasha who was to be district 
commander in that area; and a few minutes later, when I was calling on 
Ktazim, he received Noureddin's order for guards to be sent out to 
Paradise area. The failure of these guards to reach the Campus until 
a late hour that night, was doubtless responsible for the serious de- 
predations of the chette bands in our neighborhood that afternoon, of 
which the writer was to be one of the victims. | 


| Immediately after my call on Noureddin Pasha and before 
leaving the Konak, I met a Turkish friend whose opinion and informa-. 
tion I have always found worthy of confidence and who, on being asked 
how he regarded the situation in the city that morning, replied that 
it was not encouraging, and gave it as his opinion that the action at 
Paradise, the previous afternoon, had already had unfortunate conse- 
quences on the situation in the city, and would probably have more 
serious consequences. In explanation, he pointed out that up to Sunday 
noon, while there had been some untoward incidents, especially in the 
Armenian quarter, the general situation was pretty well under control. 
When, however, all the best disciplined troops, then in the city, were 
sent out to oppose the approaching Greek forces at Paradise, the less 
disciplineg@ element in the army which was left behind, as well as the 
rabble in the city itself, being left free from military restraint ,at 
once took advantage of the absence of the regular troops and began to 
create disorders. That since then the situation had steadily hecome 
worse and would probably continue to do so. I mention this because I 
believe it helps to diagnose the conditions which developed into the 
greater disaster of Wednesday and Thursday of this week. 


| I got back to the Campus that day,Monday the llth,about 
one o'fclock and immediately on my arrival, before leaving the car, 
someone hurried to tell me the Agricultural Department was being looted. — 
I, at once, called to sergeant Crocker to bring two or three of his | 
guards and come with me in the car. Osman, the College cartman, also 
joined us and we sped across the Campus to the western exit. Turning 
into the road that separates the Campus from the Farm, I began at once 
to blow the car horn to warn the plunderers of our approach and so 
enable them to. get out of the way before we turned in at the Farm gate 
some 200 yards along this road. On r@aching the Farm house, which 
stands 100 yards along the avenue that leads from the gateway, we 
found the premises cuite deserted; and although everything about the 
house and office was in complete confusion, apparently, very little, 
as yet,had bcen carried away. It remained,therefore, only to instruct 
Osman to at once bring over the carts and have everything of value, 
except the Liv@ stock which then consisted mainly of fowls brought over 
at once to thé eastern end of the Campus. 


_ T had had a somewhat strenuous morning , and after luneh 
lay down for dan hoar'$ rest, but had scarcely done so when some naval] 
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officers and Near East Relief Officials were announced. Along with 
these, I found on the verandah an American Press representative, and 

had just joined this group in conversation, telling them of my visit 
that morning with Noureddin, when one of the younger members of the 
College staff came hurrying to tell me the chettes were then looting 

the College Settlement House at Prophet Elias, which is less then half. 
a mile from where we were then sitting. I asked him to tell Crocker to. 
get some of his men to go with him in the car and clear out thé looters; 
He returned a few moments later to say that, for some reason which I 
cannot now recall, my request was not being carried out. I then excu- 
sed myself to my euests and begged them not to leave, assuring ‘them 
that I would be back within a few minutes. I ten took the car and 
shouting to Crocker to get some of his men ready and meet me at the 
front gate lodge, f@ound him there a moment or two later,with five of 
his men fully armed, ready to join me. Crocker sat with me in front, 

a second member of the group sat behind, while the remaining four stood, 
two on each side, on the side boards of the car, iat with aia is 
fixed. 


As we hurried off the Campus we were cuite a formidable 
Jeeking fighting aggregation, without the least suspicion however that 
our "bluff" would be challenged, or that we were undertaking an excee- | 
dingly foolhardy enterprise, for which I was wholly responsible. 


These American guards were sent us to preserve order on 
the Campus and to resist, if need be, any aggressive attempt from out-— 
side to interfere with the lives and property of Americans on the Cam- 
pus. In the previous instance, as also in this one, I had asked them 
to leave the Campus and so to pass beyond the boundaries assigned to 
them by their officers. Earlier this same day they had responded to a 
similar call when Mr.Birge's house on the high road,leading to Smyrna, 
was being looted, and where, as at the Farm, the looters disappeared 
on the approach of the guards, 


They had a perfect right to decline my proposition, but as 
the interests involved were clearly American, they, in their desire to 
render every possible service, assumed they were still acting within 
the spirit, if not within the letter, of their instructions, in giedly 
responding to my appeal. 


When we reached the high ground about one hundred yards 
beyond the carriage road leading from the station, and from which the 
Settlement House stands out prominently, less than four hundred yards 
distant as the crow flies, we resorted to the tactics which had worked 
so effectively an@ hour and a half earlier over at the Farm, and again 
blew the car horn vigorously. Almost at once we observed two or three 
persons leave the premises. 


The road from this point is somewhat roundabout but fair- 
ly good as it passes through the open fields nearly parallel with the 
railway and before it enters the narrow rocky lane that leads to the 
Settlement House some two hundred yards distant, at its further end. 


I stopped the car in this lane opposite an opening in the 
wall at a distance of about seventy yards from the building, and from 
here we hurried across the open field, approaching it from the eastern 
verandah side. Close by this verandah we had been sinking a well durir 
the Summer and the earth thrown out from it offered excellent cover for 
our guards. Sergeant Crocker therefore placed his men behind this point 
of vantage,while he took his position in the open a few paces in front 
of the southern verandah which is the front of the building and faces 
the Campus. 


As 1 was the only person in the group who knew Turkish. 
it naturally fell to me to reconnoiter the situation. Ve strongly sus- 
pected that the two or three persons whom we had observed leaving the 
premises were not the only members of the band, especially as these 
chettes are usually in groups of not less than ten or a dozen and fre- 
quently in much larger numbers. 
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The front door facing the south was closed and locked as was 
also the door to the caretakers rooms am on the east verandah. The 
shutters and window of the office on this verandah, however, were open 
and it seemed clear to me that it waas from here the building had been 

entered. I began my investigations from this point, and at once disco- 
vered, through the open door of the office leading into the main room 
en the ground floor, a group of seven or eight of these rascals. 

a From the window 1 shouted, in not, I presume, a particular- 
ly friendly tone, and of course ih Turkish, "What are you doing here? 
This is an American house. Get out of here ." This scarcely persuasive 
invitation to "Get out" was met by the cuick raising of their rifles 
to their shoulders, apparently by order, and I, of course, just as 
quickly dodged to the side of the window, or I would not be typing out 


this story. They also at once blew a whistle which we soon learned 
was for additional help. | | 


I immediately called to Crocker that there were a number of 
men inside and that they were going to fight us. 


By the time I got in the open between Crocker and his men, 
the chettes, who had made their exit from the kitcheen door on the west 
side of the house, were beginning to appear in line in the open from 
the south west corner of the building, each man raising his rifle as 
he exposed himself and pointing to our guards behind their earthworks, 
for they had seen the sailors being placed there from their position 
inside the house. As they ranged themselves in line, some seven or 
eight in number, they were being joined by others who were running 


across the open from the neighoring houses in response to the whistle 
summons for their support. 


The decision of the chettes to resist our interference had 
precipitated a situation with which we were in no way prepared to deal, 
even if we had intended to use force. We had put up a rather brazen . 
piece of bluff,:and the chettes in challenging us to "play up" had 
preéked our pretentions and placed us where a somewhat ignoble "crawl 
down” was the only means possible of getting out of an exceedingly bad 


mess, for which,as I have already indicated, I felt myself wholly res- 
ponsible. | 


At this moment, there did not seem to be a single chance that 
we could even “crawl down" with impunity. We had aroused the ire of a 
group of desperadoes and in the savage fury that was evident in their 
faces, there did not seem even a remote chance that one of us would 
escape alive. To attempt to cope by force of arms with our adversaries 
who already outnumbered us by about three to one and who clearly had 
unlimited support close at hand, while we, seven in all with only five 
armed, and at a considerable distance from all possible support, (which 
was in any case only very limited), meant almost immediate annihilatian; 


and this was clearly the purpose of the chettes on the slightest fur- 
ther provocation. 


The two lines, with their rifles aimed directly against each 
other, were scarcely fifty feet apart while Crocker and I stood in the 


open, guite unprotected and just outside the line of fire of the two 
parties. 


Something was bound to happen at once; and unless someone did 
something to save the situation, there could be no possible escape for 
those of us who had taken the initiative. 


it was sergeant Crocker's presence of mind and coolness that 
tided us over this moment of supreme peril. Taking his revolver from 
its holster he threw it openly on the ground in front of him and held 
out both hands, palms upward, in token of our wanting to fight. The 
movement was clearly observed by the chettes, and a moment later a sin. 
gle shot was fired from their side. (As Crocker and I compared notes 
afterwards, we found ourselves in agreement that it was not fired et 
any of us, but in the Afr, and megt probably with the intention of 
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testing the genuineness of our profession that we did not want to 
fight). Fortunately it did not draw the fire of our men, as it might 
very well have done, and to our complete undoing. © 


This act of Crocker's was immediately followed by a quick 
order to his men,"Retire,don't fire otioning them back at the same 
time with his hand. At once his men tep backwards, still however 
with their rifles levelled, Crocker kept repeating this order and the 
men steadily moved backward. They had moved only a few steps,however , 
when the chettes became more aggressive, moving forward along the 
south verandah and in front of it. This combined movement of the chet- 
tes forward and the Americans backward continued until the chettes had 
the full advantage of the cover of the earth from the well; while the 
sailors were now fully exposed in the open. Crocker's repeated orders 
to his men to retire without firing were continued until his men had 
backed a distance of more than forty yards. At this distance there 
seemed to Crocker a fair chance that a dash for the cover of a broken 
wall some sixty yards distant might rescue them from their impending 
peril, and the order was now given,"Wheel, run”. 


Unfortunately, before wheeling, a shot was fired, or it may 
be that two were fired at the chettes. This at once drew the heavy 
and continuous fire of the chettes on our men while they scampered 
over the rough rocky ground that separated them from the vineyard wall 
referred to. Every moment I expected to see some of our men fall,but 
unfortunately for us all, no single bullet found its mark and it was 
with great relief that I saw our men disappear behind this low broken 
wall. Here again, unfortunately for us, they had two or three parting 
shots at their adversaries before escaping back to the Campus by the 
railway line.« 


The initial phase of the incident was now over, but the 
last shots of our guards had further exasperated the Turks, as Crocker 
and I were very soon to realize. They at once turned on us. Two of 
them from this time until the close of the incident gave their undivi- 
ded attention to Crocker while all the rest, perhaps ten or eleven, 
rushed at me as I stood in the open. : 


In attempting to describe what took place during the next. 
ten or twelve minutes, I must for the most part confine tiyself to spe- 
cial incidents and for the rest I would say generally, that it was 
only the willingness of some of the group to listen to what I had to 
say in my defense, and by constantly dodging or warding off many of 
the blows that were aimed at me with rifles, and a big bludgeon car- 
ried by one of the party, that I was able to hold out as long as I did. 

> | 


Only one of the group was without a rifle, and this man 
carried the bludgeon referred to, which was about five feet in length 
and three inches diameter. I at once recognized this stick as the one 
we had used to hang the steelyards on for weighing the lime, the pre- 


vious summer when building the Settlement House and which had remained 
in the ,coal bin of the house since that time. 


My defense was largely made up of arguments to convince 
my assailants that we had never intended to use force to drive them 


away. While those who were willing to listen, offered no active pro- 
tection against the assaults of the others who kept insisting that I 
should not be listened to but shot at once, and were every now and 
then getting in a blow on me, it was by keeping close in among those 
who were willing to listen, that I escaped many severe blows. 


At first, no opportunity was afforded for explanations, 
and the most aggressive of the group that at once rushed at me, de- 
manded my watch, which was in the outer breast pocket of my linen 
jacket, the end of the chain being secured in a button hole, and which 
I at once proceeded to unfasten. I was not ouick enough for him,how- 
ever, and seizing the chain he jerked both watch and chain from me, 
breaking, as I noticed at the time, something in the process. "What 
élse have you” he demencec, and unbuttoning my jacket I handed him my 
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eis: which he sia in his girdle without 
examining its contents, and then acess "Now your coat", which I next. 
handed to him. 


I rememder wondering nonentese ie this was to be the ex- 
tent of my punishment, for at this point th@ Whole group withdrew two 
or three paces leaving me quite in the open and alone. Any auestion, 
however, as to their purpose was at once dispelled, for on turning my 
head I saw two of the number whom I had not yet observed, at a distan- 
ce of five or six paces, in the act of raising their rifles and takixze 
aim. At that moment one of our Turkish students, Zeki by name, who hac 
followed us on foot by a shorter way from the Campus, came on them 
from one side and throwing his arms across their rifles bore them down, 
imploring the men while doing so, not to shoot me and saying: "He's & 
good man, he's my Mudir". They desisted but turned on the young man 
whom at first they were unwilling to believe was a Turk until he show- 
ed them the national badge he was wearing on his coat sleeve to which 
was attached a photograph of Mustapha Kemal. 


Meantime the others had again surrounded me and I was at 
once knocked down with a blow from a rifle or a club, but was instant- 
ly on my feet again, for I had not been completely prostrated. 


Now for the first time one of them demanded who I was and 
what business I had interfering with them? Others insisted: "fhoot him 
at once",to which I rep:ied,"Very well, shoot me, I am not objecting, 
but let me first tell you what I want to say, and then if you like 
shoot me". Some of them said "Yes, let him finish what he's got to say% 


While I was trying to tell them who I was; why we had come; 
not to Tight but to drive them away from this property which was Ame- 
rican,etc.etc.,the more aggressively savage among them kept insisting, 
"Don't listen to him" and kept trying, with more or less success, to 
get blows in on me while I dodged in and out along those who were ready, 
apparently, to hear my defense. 


Every now and again during the next ten minutes, while I 
kept backing away and thus continuing to face my antagonists, the de- 
mand was being repeated by the more vicious ones that I “kosh" (run). 
I need scarcely explain that it was not bravery that saved me from 
yielding to this demand, but simply the instinct of self-preservation; 
for under those circumstances it was too painfully evident that the 
command saga meant,"Start to run away, so that we can at once shoot 
you down as vou try to escape from us". 


The more insistently I continued to walk backwards in dis- 
regard of their demands to run, the more fiercely insistent some of 


them became that I should run, and my only defense for disobedience was, 3 
"Am J not going?" 


Iwo or three times during the next few minutes I was fel- 
led or partially bowled over but in each case was instantly on my feet 
again. I feel certain,however,that no one of these blows was intended 
to be a "Knock out". They were Simply playing with me as a cat does 
with & mouse before devouring it, for it was already apparent that the 
final coup de grace was to be with rifle bullets. 


BY the time I had thus moved backward over about half of 
the space that separated the Hotise from the point where we had left 
the car, one of them, pointing to my shoes, said "We want these”, I 
felt I dare not stoop down to unloose them and so replied: "Take them" 
Two men at once stooped and, cutting the laces, removed the shoes and 
stockings from both my feet. The man who removed my right foot shoe 
and stocking and who all along had been the most brutal, on taking off 
my stocking, quickly seized his rifie and attempted to smash my foot 
with the butt of it. A quick mcvement of my foot,however,saved e122 »ut 
my great tow from the attempt. This was rather badly smashed. 
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A moment or two later, I was dibpiiviiedy adsailed with the 
demand : “Hand over these men (our guards) to us at once or we will | 
shoot you now". To which I replied: "How can I hand them over to you? 
I cannot even see them, I do not know where they are". This satisfied 
the more reasonable among them who began at once to argue with those 
who made the demand,Thus: "You fools how can he asad them over to us? 
Do you know where they are"? etc.,etc. | 


There was quite a. .vigorous.altercation among them for a few 
moments, which proved a very welcome and valuable respite to me. 1 
was only temporary, however, and I was soon again in their midst, zs : 
ing, parleying with my tongue and parreying blows with my arms. 

Shortly before reaching the car, one of them noticed that 

il was wearing a ring, and seizing my hand, attempted roughly to draw 
it from my finger. I knew he could not remove it, and fearing he wouid 

resort to a very simple method of possessing himself of the prize, I 


said to him kindly: "Please let me remove it", and with a little ef- 
fort I took it off and handed it to him. | : 


On reaching the car, someone demanded: "What have you got 
in there, bombs"? to which I replied: "If you will permit me I will 
show you", and walking around to the further side of the car, whilst 
the rest of the group ranged themselves on the near side of it, I rai- 
sed the back seat and disclosed the usual equipment of pumps, tools, 
etc., etc. "See", I said,"there are no bombs there, are there"? Gne 
of them seizing the. lai ‘ge brass wind pump demanded:"What's this"? And: 
l proceeded to explain its use, while others made similar demands re- 
garding other tools, etc., 


This respite: of perhaps two minutes enabled me to get my 
breath somewhat, for by this time I was all but completely exhausted. 
The width of the car separated me from them and there was no need fcr 
defense tactics. It was mainly these that were exhausting my strength. 


As soon as their curiosity was fully satisfied I was again 
surrounded and the demand that I should run was made imperative. When 
1 continued to evade the demand by backing down the narrow lane where 
we now were, some of them became fiercely insistent that I should run, 
and some heavy blows were inflicted to enforce obedience. 


By this time both of my forearms had suffered badly, for 
they had been my only means of defense in warding off blows with ri- 
fles and the big dlugeon. My right forearm was bleeding freely, though 
the injury to it was quite superficial. My left forearm however,which 
seems to have parried most of the blows was in rather a bad shape and 
it was many weeks before I: got the normal use of the fingers of that 
hand as a consequence, 


I was still insisting that they let me finish what I had : 
to say before they despatched me, and was able to maintain this de- ° 
fense role for perhaps another five minutes or more, though all the 
while sustaining blows on various parts of my body. 


Two special incidents only marked this last stage of my 
backward journey. to the point where my strength and voice both failed 
me, and where the final coup took place. The first of these was per- 
haps 40 yards beyond the car, when almost completely exhausted again 
and surrounded by my assailants, I suddenly noticed a bayonet thrust 
in between two men at my ieft side. Instinctively I clutched at it 
with both hands. The holder of the rifle to which it was attached 
jerked it back, with the purpose of relieving it from my grasp, the 
result being that it came off the rifle and remained in my hands. 
Fortunately it was one of the old fashioned three faced kind used on- 
ly for thrusting, and so my hands were not lacerated by it. I held it 
for a moment only before istting it fall to the ground, and as I did 
so the thought flashed through mv rind, that more care wouid de taken 
by the owner next time t: see that his purpose was not so easily 
frustrated. | 
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Throughout all this experience, the man with the club was 
very active and succeeded in landing many of his blows; perhaps becau- 
se I was less on my guard against a man with a big stick than those 
bearing rifles and bayonets. This man, perhaps the oldest in the group, 
was constantly dodging behind me and succeeded in _— some per- 
manent though not serious injuries. 


| It was almost. imneddately after the bayonet incident that 
one of the gang demanded my pants. Thus far my hat, coat, shoes and 
stockings had all gone, along with my watch, chain, pocket book and 
money. There still remained my light summer shirt, somewhat torn anc 
besmeared with blood, e« close fitting jaeger girdle, my short cut sun- 
mer BVD's and my white linen summer pants also besmeared with blood 
from a badly injured knoe. Three or four times during the incident ,one@ 
and again another of the group had a turn and a twist at my girdle in 
the hope, apparently, that it would yield some money treasure; for in 
the east the girdle is usually regarded as the safest means of carry~ 
ing money. 


It was only a minute or so after my cents. were handed over 
that I had quite reached the end of my tether and could offer no fur- 
ther resistance, explanation or defense of any kind, for my voice had . 
given out &s well as my strength. 


The group was now also in unanimous coped. thet their 
patience and mercy had reeched the utmost limit. We had by this timo 
reached a point about ninety yards beyond the car;and here two of than 
pushed me up against the broken wall on one side of the narrow lane. | 
While this was being done, the same two men wno had evidently been de- 
tailed to despatch me at the beginning, were taking their positions 
directly opposite me across the lane and in the act of taking ain, 
when another,and the last, of the divine interventions which had step- 
ped in between me and death a number of times during the past fifteen 
minutes, agen saved my life. 


I was partially sinking against the broken wall, when sud- 
denly there rang out clearly the words: “Vourma,VOURMA!" (Don't shoot, 
@on'tt shoot) and as I turned my head, with the thought, after all is 
- my e to be spared; is this a real rescue ? I saw, perhaps twenty 
yards down the lane, a young Turkish cavalry officer reining in his 
horse suddenly from a sharp gallop. My eyes were on my executioners in 
@ moment and they were now lowering their rifles. Again came the same 
voice: "Gheri chekinizi!" (Go back). The young officer, who was wholly 
unarmed, was evidently in doubt as to whether his first order would be 
obeyed by these ruffians, and when he saw they obeyed, followed it with 
the second order to retire, which was also obeyed by the whole batch 
moving slowly up the lane towards the car. He then hurried forward to 
where I was partially leaning against the wall and beginning to swoon, 
Seizing me, he drew me to his saddle and got my right arm over the 
neck of his horse. 


At this point Sergeant Crocker, who was now in the open 
field beyond the end of the lane and who, on the approach of this offi- 
cer, was released by the two chettes who had stuck to him throughout, 
‘some considerable distance in front of me, seeing the new turn affairs 
had now taken with me, hastened back to my rescue; and taking my other 
arm assisted the cavalry officer and his, horse to carry me into the _ 
open field where I collapsed completely, Hut only for a few moments. 


Crocker here again played the man. Shortly I heard him 
say : "Doctor, we can't teke you back to the Campus without your pants, 
I will go and see if I can't find them," I protésted as vigorously as 
I could, that it was folly to attempt such a thing and that I could be 
taken back as I was; that pants did'nt matter now. He was off,however, 
and ina few minutes was back with them, end with the help of the of- 
ficer soon had me in them again. 


The whole incident fron beginning to end had been wat— 
ched through field glasses from the clock tower of the College, and 
among the onlookers, fortunately was Dr.Lorando, the College physician. 
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Fortunately these friends did not attempt a rescue while I was in the 
hands of the chettes, for such an attempt would surely have proved 
fatal to us. As sdon however as they saw the rescue by the cavalry 
officer they hastened to my aid. | ; | 


In the meantime Dr.Reed who hed been at the other end of 
the Campus and only now returned, on learning thet I was in trouble, 
set out towards the Settlement House and was joined by another Turkish 
officer as he crossed the carriage road. These two were the first to 
arrive and they had carried me only a short distance when we were met 
by Dr.Lorando and some members of the staff and students. The doctor, 
realizing the necessities of the case, brought with him first aid re- 
quirements. Hypodermic injections in arm and leg soon improved my 
heart condition and I was in shape to be carried back to the Campus by 
the strong arms of the rescue perty. 


I was carried first to the verandah of the Lawrence house, 
where further first aid was administered and I was washed and bandeged 
up until I was made to look a little more "ship shape" before being 
taken over to Kenarden Lodge and home. 


Looking back on the incident, it may be of interest to note 
that when, earlier in the week, it became likely that the exit of the 
Greek army from Smyrna and the return of the Nationalists would be &c- 
companied with disturbances, we placed an American flag on the veran- 
dah of the Settlement House. By Saturday, however, it had disappeared; 
and inasmuch as the walls of the building inside were somewhat decora- 
ted with Greek emblems of various kinds connected with the Boy Scouts 


and Girls Club organizations, it is possible the chettes regarded the 


contents of the house as legitimate loot, and felt they were justi- 
fied in resisting our interference with their looting operations. They 
also very prohably regarded me as a Greek who was trying to defend his 


personal property with the aid of American sailors. 


This, at least, added to the fact that looting was so ge- 
neral as to give the impression that it was with the permission of 
those in authority, is the most charitable explanation I can offer for 
the savage attack on me personally; for it is clear they regérded me 
as the chief offender against their liberties. 


Sergeant Corcker had also been somewhat roughly handled, 
and besides loosing his revolver, as above described, the two had him 
in charge took his jacket, pocket-book end one shoe. He recovered,l 


understand, the jacket and one shoe, but his uniform seems to have put 


some restraint on the treatment he received. 


I have heard a disposition on the part of some of Crocker's 
fellow-countrymen to criticize him for seeming to leave me at the mer- 
cy of these heartless ruffians. Let me say again that it was only his 
cool bravery in the beginning of the incident that saved the lives of 
the whole party; and that from thct moment to the close of the inci- 
dent, he was quite as helpless in the hands of his two assailants as 
I myself was in the hands of all the rest of the gang, Any further 
attempt on his part to rescue me would, without doubt, heve at once 
proved fatal to both of us. | 


He played a brave, wise and courageous part throughout, 
and is deserving of the highest praise for his splendid achievement. 
(See Appendix 4A) 

It was not until some days later that I learned how it ca- 


me &bout that the young cavalry officer happened on the scene just when 
he did. When the heavy firing took place he was on the further or 
Karaba;hlaria side of the ravine, and at once hurried, by way of the 
high bridge, to find out what was happening. As he came along the 
straight piece of carriage road that leads to the railway station, he 
met one of the Armenian students of the College, and demanded of him 
what had been happening in that neighborhood. The reply was that the 
American sailors were fighting with the Bashibouzouks. "Where"? he 
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demanded, and the student, Ohannes Simonian, by name, told him. "Where 
is the road by which I can reach the place ?" he next asked, and on 
having this pointed out to him, he sped off at a rapid pacc,arriving, 
as I have already told, just in the nick of time to rescue me from my 
tormentors and would-be executioners. 


. I have not met this young officer since that han put i 
confidently hope it may yet be my pleasure to meet him and not only 


thank him for his gallant rescue but also afford him some tangible 
proof of my gratitude . Gee 


oe sympathetic friend, to whom I was relating my experien- 
ces, expressed great pity for my physical sufferings during the inci- 
dent owing to the rough inhuman manner in which I was knocked about. 
Let me, however, ask all my friends not to waste any pity on me @n this 
account, for in all frankness I must explain, however strange it ‘may 
seem, that at the time I was not conscious of my physical suffering. 
Even after my shoes and stockings were removed, in the early stages 
of the incident and my bare feet were exposed to the rough rocky” 
ground, I might have been treading on soft velvet carpets, so far as 
any consciousness of suffering from this cause was concerned. The psy- 


chological explanation of this fact I leave to the philosophers and 
experts. 


When it became clear, after the first savage onset was 
made on me, that my last moments had come, I was far from a feeling of 
satisfaction that I was sacrificing my life in a worthy cause. Indeed 
it was rather a feeling of self-condemnation that momentarily took pos- 
session of me at the thought that, having spent the last thirty-five 
years of my life in the pursuit of what I believed to be a worthy pus- 
~ pose, iL was now sacrificing it in a foolish attempt to save a paltry 

bit of loot. It was all a flash impression, but the acute mental pang 


it caused made a much deeper impression on me than the blows of my as- 
sailants. 


The new guards who arrived shortly before midnight on 

Monday numbered between eighty and ninety. Early the next morning the 
officer in command came to see me and reported that his instructions 
were to place himself entirely under my orders as his Colonel. T was 
-searcely in a condition to accept such a responsibility, but explained 
in a few words what we expected of him and his men. He then undertook 
to make a sketch map of the area surrounding the Campus on all sides, 
and to indicate where he proposed to place his "Posts". He would then 
submit the plan to me for approval. ie 


Monday evening and again Tuesday morning, military . doc- 
tors came to present the respects of their commanding officers and their 
regrets for the treatment I had received; and further to offer their 
own professional services in caring for me. I was being well cared for 


by Dr.Lorando the College physician and was then in no need of aye eet 
attention. | 


On Tuesday nothing of special interest happened on ‘de 
Campus or in the city, and as this was the fourth day of the occupation, 
some of us were optimistic enough to hope that, the usual Oriental 
three days limit for looting having expired at noon of this day, we 
were probably through with the worst of the ordeal, and would now see 
a general improvement in the situation. 


Complaints now began to reach me that our new guards, 
many of whom were in the irregular uniform of chettes, were asking for 
and receiving presents (?) from some of our refugees. At the same time 
they were also apparently very active in holding up looters in the area 
they were petrolling outside, for within a short time after they took 
over the situation, a very considerable amount of loot was bROUHS to 
us and piled up in the middle of the Campus. 


There was, however, considerable apprehensaén concerning 
our protectors on the part of our 1500 refugees, and some of my collea- 
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gues urged that we ask to have them replaced by other guards. I agreed 
that their conduct, in asking presents from our refugees, be reported 
to the district Commander , and this was done, with the result that “ee 
were replaced by more disciplined troops s 


By Wednesday morning the whole situation was so reassuring 
that many of our refugees were seriously considering returning to their 
homes. We welcomed such a prospect, for most of them had, by this ti- 
me, exhausted the small stock of provisions they had brought with them, 
and it was quite impossible for the College, with its Small resources, 
to provide supplies for such a company. 


Miss Way, the College Matron, was providing milk supplies 
for the babies and, with the help of some of the students, was also 
caring for the sick among the refugees. _ 


The situation in the city had not visibly improved, and yet 
up to about noon on Wednesday, a spirit of optimism seems to have pre- 
vailed, at least among the American Naval representatives, for about 
Lisd0 re M. they sent up a message to the Americans on the Campus coun- 
selling calmness and confidence. | | 


Within two hours however, a motor truck and automobiles were 
sent up to evacuate the women and children of the American community 
at Paradise. I had had two fairly comfortable nights and Dr.Lorando 
was quite confident that, apart from the shock, which had put a serious 
strain on my heart, my other injuries were so superficial that in all 
probability I would be able to leave my bed within a very few deys. 

He and his family, therefore, left the Campus with the Americans about 
the middle of the afternoon, end a Turkish military doctor in the 
neighborhood at once took over my case. Our Boudjah friends, who had 


been our guests since the previous Thursday, also left with the Aneri- 
can ‘women and » 


THE BURNING OF SMYRNA. 


About half past two o'clock, perhaps half an hour before 
our frierds left the Campus, it was observed the city was on fire. 
From my bed-room door, looking through the room across the hallway as 
I lay in bed, I could watch the smoke rise from the burning city. For 


some considerable time a single column of smoke indicated that the fire 
was localized. 


1. very strong southerly wind was blowing and continued to 
blow from that direction almost onfinuously throughout the next forty 
eight hours. Once at least, perhaps an hour and a half after the fire 
started, the wind played some strange vagaries. From where I lay I 
could also see the large windmill by the Gymnasium,facing on one oc- 
casion, within a period of five or six minutes, every point of the 
compass. JI remember thinking at the time, what a disastrous effect 


this trange wind phenomenon must be having in spreading the fire in 
the-city. 


Later in the afternoon, Sir Harry Lamb, British Consul 
General in Smyrna, sent me his visiting card with the following mes- 
sage pencilled on it. "Dear Doctor; we are now advising everyone to 
come in and embark today. Come in, unless you are determined to stay 
at all costs, to the Consulate, and you will be put on board as soon 
as possible ". (The underscoring is his) 


I had, however, already ouite made up my mind to remain 
on, and Mrs MacLachlan had concurred in this decision, so the cuestion 
did not have to be considered when the message arrived. 


By nightfall the fire , which had begun on the south side 
of the Armenian quarter, had spread considerably east and west, while 
the strong south wind that was blowing had carried it much further in 
a northerly direction across the Armenian and over into the Greek 
cuarter of the city. Throughout the night, as the fire raged, my room 
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was lighted from the lurid sky above the City. Early Thursday morning 

I had: two rather bad turns with my heart which gave me some concern. 

I said nothing of it to the Doctor when he made his morning call, but 
did mention it to my son-in-law, Dr.Reed, in confidence, with some sug- 
gestions in case of certain eventualities. 


All dey Thursday and again throughout Thursday night the 
fire raged, and we were glad to learn that our large group of friends 
from the Campus and Boudjah had been safely placed on board an Ameri- 
can Destroyer, which had left for Piraeus Wednesday night. 


| Some of our Turkish students who went into the city on Thurs- 
day brought conflicting reports as to the extent of the fire. Most of 
these were greatly exaggerated, as I was to learn the following day 
from personal observation. Only two members of our regular staff re-. 
mained in the city throughout the whole period of the fire, namely 
Prof. Birge and Hatem Bey, instructor in the Turkish Dept., the former 
of whom was on the waterfront most of the time. | 


Again throughout Thursday night our Campus was lighted from 


the glare in the sky above the burning city. The situation at the Col- 
lege was quiet. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


: About 9.50 this morning, and while the Turkish doctor was 
untandaging my wounds, preparatory to the usual morning dressing of 
them, Commander Rhodes of the U.S.Destroyer "Litchfield", accompanied 
by another naval officer, came into the room and at once informed me 
that he was under orders from his superior, to bring me and Mrs. 
MacLachlan into the city forthwith. I asked him if there was any new 


developments in the city to Justify such a peremptory demand, and he 
assured me there Was. 


As they left the room and before making any reply, I asked 
to see Dr. Reed, who strongly advised compliance with the order. I was 
scarcely in a condition to resist it, and it was hard to have to aban- 
don my resolution to hold on at all costs. To attempt to stand by it 
under such conditions would almost certainly be put down to "Scotch 
pigheadedness",. Perhaps it was partly due to cowardice of having to 
face such an accusation, with a certain admixture of ordinary prudence, 
that finally turned the scales. Anyway, I told Reed to let Rhodes know 


that we would go an hour or so later, Reed agreeing to bring us down 
in the College car. 


I was afraid, if it became known among our 1500 refugees that 
we were leaving the Campus, it would cause e& panic of fear among them, 
and so tried to keep our departure as secret es possible, though I ex- 
plained to those in our home, that I hoped it might be possible for us 
to return that same afternoon, a possibility which I really entertained. 


A suitcase each was all we attempted to take with us; for we 
had not the remotest notion in wheat direction or under what conditions 
we would travel, or indeed if we would travel at all. All we were sure 


of was that on reaching the city, we would be put on board the U.S. 
Destroyer “Litchfield”. 


Meanwhile the Turkish doctor, though not understanding the 
conversation, realized from my attitude that something special was on, 
and when the officers left the room asked me what was the matter. I 
explained that I had been ordered to go on board an American warship 
and that I was reluctantly obliged to obey. His first impression was 
that we were not satisfied with his treatment, and he proceeded to as- 
sure me that if I remained, he would guarantee to have me up and about 
in a few days. I was careful to assure him that I was fully satisfied 
with his treatment, and mot grateful to him for it; and that after all 
I might still be able to return that afternoon. 
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After being carried down stairs I was able, with the as-. 
sistance of a crutch and @ strong arm, to walk to the car at the door; 
and we slipped away as ocuietly as possible about: 10.30. I endeavored, 


as we drove out of the Campus end down to the citys to keep sl mind as 
much & blank as possible, . 


As we passed, over the brow, of the hill, and the eastern 
end of the city came into view, I was surprised to find that it had 
not been burned. Our way took us through this section, which bore evi- 
dences of having been pretty thoroughly looted. All the Daraghatch or 
northern quarter through which we also passed, had not been burned, 
though largely looted. The same was true of the better residential | 
section, known as The Point, though here I saw no evidence of looting, 
except the Railway Yards, where everything seemed to be in great con- 
fusion, due doubtless to its being the place of embarkation for a con- 
Siderable portion of the Greek army and transport eouipment. 7 


It was not until we came completely around the Point and . 
reached the wide street known as the Bella Vista, on the waterfront 
facing west, that we came on the burned portion of the city. From this 
point to the National Bank of Greece on the corner of the street lead- 
ing from the waterfront to the entrance to the bazaars, a distance of 
close on one mile and extending back eastwards nearly the same distan- 
ce, comprising the great central block of the city, nearly a scuare 
mile in area, was a wilderness of burning and smouldering ruins. 


Strangely enough however, here and there along this por- 
tion of the waterfront, a residence, a steamship agency, or a ware- 
house stood unherned by the Cire. 


During our journey through a portion, and around the city 
we saw much of the misery of the homeless multitudes. Our first con- 
tact with these was quite near the Caravan Bridge station, where we 
came on a group of anywhere from two to four thousand, men, women and 
children, moving slowly along the road northward, headed by an old man 
bearing a Turkish flag, but with neither soldiers nor police in attend- 
ance. They were apparently villagers from Boudjah or one of the other 
suburbs, and filled the middle and both sides of the roadway for a dis- 
tance of at least one hundred and fifty yards. From what I saw fur- 
ther along the road, it seemed clear they were being guided to the open 
fields near Mersinli, where tens of thousands of the homeless were ga- 
thered, mainly from the city, during the next ten days or more. AS we 
passed the Greek cemetery by Daraghatch, we met a much larger mass of 
people, perhaps as many as ten’ thousand, also moving slowly towards 
Mersinli. This group was being led or guided by a very few mounted 
patrols. | 


It was not until we turned the point just north of the 
baths, that we found the entire breadth of the waterfront one almost 
solid mass of humanity, which extended to the Bella Vista, a distance 
of perhaps 250 to 500 yards. As was the case with the other groups, 
so also here, and indeed more especially here, we had great difficulty 
in piloting the car, even at a very slow pace, through the crowd. While 
there was a look of utter despair on many faces, for the most part 
there was little in the appearance and quiet behavior of this greet 
mass of people, to indicate the terrible experience through which they 
were passing. I saw no soldiers or policemen in this great crowd ‘on 
the quay, apart from a small patrol of cavalry that passed along just 
OF us Tor a of this and which helped clear the 
way Tor our car. 


The waterfront before the burnt section of the city was 
then almost entirely free from people, apart from small groups from 
the toreign communities who were being embarked. 


From in front of the Smyrna Theater, where I noticed the 
charred skeletons of a number of automobiles and motor trucks, I wes 
put om board the launch of the Destroyer "Litchfield" and conveyed to 
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that ship, where I retibined untdd about 6 PiM.s when I was taken on 


board the british Battleship " King ve Fifth" which was to be my 
home for about a week. 


During the from the in the Commander's cas. 
bin where I was lying, I was surprised to see a considerable group of 
our Armenian and Greek friends from the Campus, on the deck of the 
Destroyer, and learned that they had been brought down in the navy 
motor truck, and that on the way down, the Rev. Hagop Yeranian, for 
many years pastor of the Evangelical Armenian congregation at Afion 
Kara Hissar, had died in the truck from heart failure, e: on what 
the waterfront hed been buried from the Quey. 


| Somewhat later I observed that these friends were being sent 
back on shore. A very few however remained, four in all I believe. 


It was about this time that the American senior naval offi-. 
cer then commanding, came to me and explained that I hed the choice 
of being taken on board the British Battleship "King George Fifth" or 
the British Cruiser "Cardiff". On it being explained that there was 
better hospital accommodation on the forrier, and that it was going to 
Malta; while the destination of the "Cerdiff" was still uncertain, I 
chose the larger ship for my asylum. 


The four persons referred to above,(two students from the 
College, Mrs.Yeranian and a graduate of the American Girls Institute), 
were now sent off in the ship's launch, but apparently were refused 
permission to land, for it was shortly after this that the same com- 
manding officer again came to me and complained that these people were 
on his ship; that as they had been brought from the College Campus, 
i must accept responsibility for them and tare them with me on board 
the british warship; thet he could permit only Americans on board the 
Destroyer, adding paranthetically, and by way of relieving me from an 


awkward position, that my temporary presence on the sity et not se- 
riously 


Fe protested that I was in no way , directly or indirectly 
responsible for these friends being brought from the Campus and placed 
on the Destroyer, and that in my present condition, not being able 
even to take care of myself, it was quite impossible for me to accept 
responsibility for the care of other persons. 


Even if I “— been physicelly capable, I hed no means of 
knowing whether these friends would be accepted with me on board the 
"King George Fifth", and besides they were now sefely on board an 
American ship. I learned later that they were eventually landed back 
on the Quay. 


That Friday evening, after being comfortably settled in 
the ship's hospital, Surgeon Commander MacGiffin gave me a pretty 
thorough overhauling, and then gave me the cheering assurance that 
by the following Tuesday he would ‘have me on my feet again. By Sun- 
day evening however, when I asked him if I could still count on the 
fulfilment of his promise for Tuesday, he was less optimistic end said 
I might have to be patient for ten days or e fortnight. He gave me his 
personal attention, not only while I remained on board his ship but 
for nearly a fortnight afterwards at the hotel in Malta. Indeed I 
could not have received more careful attention from him end his order- 
lies if I had been an Admiral of the Fleet. 


The shipts Commanding Officer, Capt. Thessiger was most 
kind in his attentions, es were also the other officers of the ship. 
During one of Capt. Thessiger's visits to my cot, he told me the in- 
teresting incident of his meeting, as the Allied ‘representative, the 
Kemalist army as it reached The Point, on entering the city on that 
September morning. He stood in the open as the cavalry approached, 
and on raising his hand they halted, the Commanding Officer in front, 
dismounting and seluting as he came forward to meet him. Capt. Thes- 
siger then explained to. him that he hed come there to inform him that 
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for about three weeks, Mrs.Maclachlan and I were accompanied by Mr. 
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the Greeks had shite the city two days previously; that since then 
it was in the hands of the. Allies, who now turned it over to them, He 
further suggested to him that if they followed the waterfront all the 
way around by the baths, they would surely meet no resistance of any 
kind, and that there would almost certainly be no incidents. As the 
cavalry approached this point their sabres were unsheathed, but when 
the Commanding Officer remounted, the order was given to "sheathe sa- 
bres". They then proceeded along the Cuay in the quiet orderly man- 


ready described. The tragic element introduced into this incident as 
it has since come to me in one of its many fanciful versions, is that 
a Greek threw a bomb at the Turkish officer es he was approaching Capt. 
Thessiger, blowing the former to atoms. There was surely enough of 
real tragedy during those days without inventing more, and yet this 
is a fair sample of much that has been told of the happenings in 
Smyrna during those dark days of September 1922. 


He told me another interesting incident from his experi-. 
ences during the fire, which I repeat here because it seems to con- 
firm wheat was told me by the Aide of General Noureddin Pasha, on Mon- 
day morning Sept.lith. regarding the evidences discovered at the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary headcuarters,as to their having supplies of bombs 
at many points throughout the city. 


In the earlier hours of the conflagration when he (Capt. 
Thessiger) was on the quay, a gentleman who spoke English well, but 
whom he thought was not an Englishman, rushed up to him excitedly, | 
saying: "Sir, someone has placed a case full of bombs in the front 
hallway of my home, what shall I do ? " To which the Captain replied: 
" The only advice I can give you is to keep away from your house in 
such a case", : : 


On this voyage and during our subsecuent sojourn in Malta 


Murray a fellow Canadian of the College staff, whose services were in- 
valuable in many ways. > 


During the first ten days or so after my rough handling 
by the chettes, I could get comfortable rest only by lying in a par- 
ticular position; and on two or three occasions I called the doctors’ 
attention to a point in my back that seemed to be the source of the 
trouble, As there was nothing on the surface however to indicate any- 
thing more than the many other evidences of heavy blows, each of the 
doctors who in turn looked me over, naturally diagnosed the trouble 
at that point as due to a particularly heavy blow. I had ouite ceased 
to concern myself with it until one evening during convalescence at 
the hotel in Malta, while chatting with some friends in the hallway, 
who had called to see me I sneezed, and there was a rupture of some 
kind at the point in my back where the trouble had been. I was alarmed, 
and for a time suffered very incisive pains, and could only with dif- 
ficulty breathe. I was carried to my bed and the doctor hastily sum- 
moned, who almost at once discovered that my sneeze had again severed 
previously broken ribs. The ordinary bandaging support and two or 
three extra days in bed, and I had recovered my lost ground. 


Qur return to Athens as soon as I could move about some- 
what freely with the aid of a crutch and a cane; my celebrating of 
"Founders Day" on October 25th by discarding my crutch, the 44th day 
after my "scrum" with the chettes; and our return to the Campus in the 
early half of November belong to another chaoter of my story. 


A REMINESCENT SOUVENIR OF THE "SCRUM" 


When the leader of the chettes seized my watch chain and 
tore it from the outer pocket of my jacket and from the button hole 
where it was fastened, I remembered noticing that something broke; and 
SO, the second day after my return to the Campus, I visited the Set- 
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tlement House with Zeki, the young lad who appeared so opportunely at 
one of the critical points during the incident. With his assistance 

I fixed the exact spot where I was standing when the rifles were le- 
velled at me just after my watch had been taken. I located the spot 

in the hope that I might find some evidence that my theory of some- 
thing having broken was correct. My effort was rewarded almost imme- 
diately, for on looking carefully, close by my feet there lay, clear-_ 
ly exposed by the heavy rain of the previous day, the gold bar by which 
my watch chain had been secured through the button hole of my jacket. 


Needless to say I attach a peculiar interest to this lit- 
tle souvenir of that terrible experience, found just two months to a 
day after the: incident. 


| LATER- It is perhaps worth recording that on my return 
to Smyrna, two months after the incident, theStudent Zeki, mentioned 
above, brought to me a Turkish newspaper published,as I remember, at 
Angora, the new capital, shortly after the reoccupation of Smyrna, in 
which was recorded the report of an interview from the Paris "Figaro", 
between Mustapha Kemal and the representative of the Figaro which took 
place in Smyrna two or three days after my scrap with the chettes, and 
during the great fire. Among other aquestions the Figaro man asks the 
Ghazi: "Have you been able to control the Chetta bands in the neigh- 
borhood of Smyrna? * "Oh yes" the Ghazi replies we have had them en- 
tirely under control. Figaro man: "What about that attack on the Pre- 
sident of the American Cot€@ge the other day? " The Ghazi: " We caught 
eight of those rascals and hanged them". 


I am inclined, for some reasons, to think the Ghazi must 
have been misinformed on this point. 
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APPENDIX "A" 


Three years later-1925- I find my story at this point needs 
to be revised. A post parcel having come for me which had to be pas- — 
sed through the Customs, the College Cavas who passed it reported on 
handling it to me, that one of the younger officials sent me his spe- 
cial Salaams. On inquiry who the person was the Cavas tells me that 
when. he asked the man who he was he replied : " Tell Dr.eMacLachlan I 
am the man who saved his life in September 1922 in Paradise when the 
Bashibouzouks were killing him". The next day I took the Cavas with 
me to the Customs house to have him point out the man to me, and al- 
though I could not have recognized him, a brief conversation with him 
regarding the incident left no possible doubt in my mind that here,at 
last, after three years, was the man who had saveco my life in the clo- 
sing scene of my tragic experience at the College Settlement House on 
September llth, 1922. His name is Ismail Hakku Bey. He was not a 
Cavalry officer but a Lieut. in the Infantry and had been in the ser- 
vice of the Customs for three years, since the close of the Greek- 
Turkish war, married and had one child. His explanation of this time- 
ly arrival on the scene is that he had been sent up from Smyrna head- 
quarters that afternoon with dispatches to Boudjah which, as I have 
indicated, was occupied the previous afternoon. He was riding up by 
the high road that leads past the cemeteries on the East side of the 
railway line, and as he descended the hill on to South side, we heard 
the heavy firing off to the right on the West side of the line. He 
realized that something untoward was happening and at once decided he 
should find out where and what it was. 


| As the nearest crossing of the railway line is at the sta- 
tion more than half a mile further along this high road where another 
road turns sharply to the right and crosses the railway beside the Pa- 
radise Station. He at once put spurs to his horse and as he reached 
the crossing he saw the American Bluejackets with their rifles running 
South along the line. Realizing they must have been mixed up in some 
way with the scrap he wes trying to locate he reined in his horse after 
crossing the line and asked a man, (evidently young Simonian the stu- 
dent referred to) what had happened and was told the American Sailors 
were fighting with Bashibouzouks. On learning how he could reach the 
place, he again applied his spurs and so reached me just in the nick 
of time to rescue me from my would be murderers. His reply to my quese 
tion as to why he had reined in his horse some thirty odd yards before 
reaching me confirmed my suspicion that he hesitated to mix himself up 
in a bad mess until he was sure that he could control the situation. 


The day following this conversation with our rescuer, 
Ismail Hukku Bey, I left for Constantinople and while there purchased 
a solid gold hunting case Zenith watoh,the exact counterpart of the 
one that had been presented to me by my daughter and son-in-law to re- 
place the one taken by the Chettes in the incident on September llth. 
1922, and after having it suitably inscribed, presented it to him on 
my return to Smyrna. Shortly afterwards on lcarning that his salary 
at the Customs was only about 40 liras per month (about thirty dollars) 
I was able to scoure for him a post with one of the American Tobacco 
Companies operating in Smyrna at a salary of 150 liras per month. 


In view of the Ghazi's statement to the representative 
of the Paris "Figaro" a few days after the incident thit they had 
"Caught Eight of those rascals and hung them",I was anxious to learn 
from my rescuer if he had later been called on to identify any of these 
men or if he had any confirmation of the Ghazi's statement to the 
"Figaro" man. His reply to my inquiries on this point was in the nega- 
tive, and that he doubted if he would have been able to identify any 
of these "rascals" even if he had been called on to do so. As Zeki's 
replies to these questions were to the same effect and these were the 
only possible witnesses who could have identified any of them, there 


seems good reason to doubt the Ghazi's report that Eight of them were 
hanged for this crime. 
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and we feel mighty happy to be placed. This past summer 
Helen was in Hissar, beside the Bostiorus, and I helped the ete 
YY with a summer boys’ camp... We had daily discussion groups: 
and among other things I was respons2ble for those groups, 
six of them, carrying on discussions in four different 
uages. The discussions were on the general problem of mak— Se 

ing the most of life and finding that vower-~and happiness 
we craver. AB a book: for leaders, the discussions are comim 
off the press soon. They are gotten out oF with Turi. 
isk boys especially in view. 


- ‘Things are happening heres We are see ing a country ae 
jump: in one stride from.the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century.. The great mark of distinction between the Orient 
and Occident in the Near Fast has always een the fact 
westerners wore hats. The Turks are rapiéiy putting on hats 
now, and the government is hastening the movement by an ee, 
order that government officials must wear nats. This summer | 
the classes in uniform, army, navy, 6tc., have all put on 
caps with visors for the first time. means. 
do their formal prayers properly. 


Now comes an order abolisning the dervish orders, wien 
Mave had great influence in the past, and confiscating all - 
their property. The buildings and lands will be used for a 
ucation. This is another blow at Islam and at the paste. ‘The ieee 
| ‘whole watchword now is Europeanization,-and the old Water-tigny 
social system of Turkish exclusiveness is-being dynamited, and 
they are becoming pam and parcel of European civilization. 
The next move, 80 We are told on good authority, will be t6 = | 
abolish Friday,.the-Moslem Sabbath, as the weekly day of: rest, 2 eee 
and impose Sunday instead. Because Burope:does ite 
This has no religious significance of a positive sort; but 
from the negative point of view is another blow at Tslan. . 


Last week Helen and I took our first trip to the inter—_ 
since arriving. I was interested to compare conditions 
with five years ago wnen I heft. I found cities: had installed 
electric lignts, Ford cars were everywhere, whereas five years 
agog there were absolutely no private cars in Asia Minor. We 
saw a new school building in a town of twelve thousand people, = 
Rergama (the ancient and this building was one Of 
whieh any American community could well be proud,. a fine latge §— | 
stone structure... The people have definitely turned their syes | 
forward, and though the people are poor, they are making every | 
sacrifice to modernize themselves. And yet there aro timid 
souls who maintain that we American missionaries in Turkey =| 
are butting our heads into a stone wall, and that we woul de 995 
well to withdraw: | 


~The only answer is what the university of Maine 


Last year — alumi. This year one new aluma he 
Crockett; next year we expect a couple more. Im sry natn 
eiris*® and the boys’ schools will be crowded to the limst. Ros 
Only lack of buildings and personnel will restrict the Student. 
body. Boye and girls have been coming in this past two weeks. eta 
advance deposits to a place. 


Helen and I will put in nalr time Linens work this. 
year. I will teach only seven hours a week, 
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Daer Ya, ; 1, 1925 


The heartiest Christmas greetings to you! | this. be the most ou 
Chrigtmas that has yet been yours? 


At this Christmas season I find that my thoughts are turning te ieee 


birth we celebrate. I find myself trying to formate what he means to me and 
what his significance is for the world, I cannot help but wonder whether the 


life which started so many Chrigtmeses ago is the center of human hove, or 
whether it was merely an interesting figure around whom legends have grown, 


For myself, if Christmas moans anything, it means a life of daring, sest, 


and adventure. It means that havpy and abundant living come only from absolute 


surrender to its spirit, and an uncompromising attempt to follow this spirit. 
And what is this spirit! I find that Christ maintained that life should be an 
adventure in love, and that only a life lived on this basis would really win. 


Can I say that I think Christ is eternally right! I make many mistakes, 


I find self-discipline hard, I find myself lazy, but whenever I do approximate 


the Christ spirit I find there a life never found elsewhere. 
And more, I feel that Christmas bears witness that the world's aims are 


_ etermally wrong. For the pagan world we live in still believes in selfishnogs 


and force as the master driving powers. It believes so strongly that it will 
sacrifice to ites ideal, . Thousands in the highest spirit of pure patrsotism 
have gone to the altar of force, believing that somehow by brute force they 
could initiate righteousnoss. | 


This part of the world also believes in the mailed fist, Since 1909 there 
has been practically continuous warfare here. These lands are literally soaked 


in blood, Just teday large bodies of troops marched singing by my home. Ivery 
day army airplanes fly over the college. Poople will sacrifice to the ideal 

ef force, here as at home. They believe in it absolutely, with a high and sin- 
cere faith. | 


| But Christmas means to me that they are absolutely and unutterably wrong. 
Ohrigtmas means that love shown in self-giving is the force which will ulti- 
mately triumph. The message I get at this season is that we need people in 
America and in all the world who will give themselves self-forgettingly, de~ 
votedly, and life of love and power in Christ. Tho 

same devotion shown in pa 1 must be sublimated into a patriotiam ef 
Christmas and the Cross. Only by such a daring faith will the world be remade. 


This adventure of faith 1s sometimes undermined by subtle selfishnesses and 


worries. But evory failure only confirms me in my belief that Christ is right 
and that others are wrong, For the selfishnesses and worries only tie me down 
and inhibit, while at those times when I am truly self-forgetful I find myself 
liberated and my energies released, 


Yer mo, I find in Christ a power I find nowhere else. Further I find 
ideals of living, of purity, honesty, self-forgetting, and love that I cannot 
find eleewhere, Finally I find in him a faith in — nature which reinvig- 
erates. | 


I oravo your interest and prayers that we here in Bmyrna may carry this 


message of Christmae-through all the barriers caused by difference of background 


to the people around us, 
Sincerely yours, 
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in this area. Our football tuam'’recently won a victory from the 


_interneticnal College, 


, 
Turkey. 


December 1, 1926. 


| & morry Xmas to you and yours. hia is the third consecutivo 
yoar we have been sending Xmas greetings from Turkey to our friends, 
but you in america svcm as near as you did thre. yoars ago. We hope 
this Xmas seacon may bring you joy and goodwill and rounite your bonds 
with friends cvorywhere. 


: The yoar in Smyrna hae not heen oxciting but it has beon 
ono of progress. «Ths year 1926 was the first yoar in histeary thet 
the Turks called by its western number. - Last year in Turkey was 
officially 1341,- that many years after Mohammed's trip to Medina. 
This year is officially 1926,- that many after a different 
6vent. 


The year 1926 the right of freedom cf conscience 
establishud. student born a went to the Y.M.0.4, World 
Conference at Holsingfors, Finland, and thero mado statements abcut 
Turkish youth loarming at the fost of Jceeus, which caused a furor in 
thea local press. The boy was called befxnre the quthoritius even as 
Petor and Paul wore calied many conturiss age, but be it eaid ts the 
erodit of the Turkish Ropudlis, thoy vindicated hie right to believe 
as hy pleased. This marks a tromuendius advance for a Moslem country, 
for the old rule was dealth to all converts. Bome of you may meat 
this boy some day as he hupee to come to America to study in a 


Beminary. There with three years graduate etudy he 
will return to an wren school here. 


The Dollege is full again this fall in spite 
of bad business conditions. Cur boys come from the whole of woetern 
Asia Minor, but the majority are from the Smyrna area. School 
activities are under way and we are experimenting in different 

re, hag of character building. We have aver a hundred boy sccuts, 
with a program based cn life problems. We have six discussion 


groups in regular class hours. We have Sunday night meetings for 
the clder and for the younger bovs. We soon will have a debate on 


the effect science and civilization has on the morale of a nation. 
We aro getting out literature of a charactor building sort, chisfly 
biographies, of which "Up from Slavery" has already deen printed. 
Wo plan for educational movies. 


The farm is trying out new types of fruits, field crops, 
poultry and cattle. It is gradually building a place for itself 


Manhissar Lyseum team. Our curriculum has been onriched dy the 
addition of several new courses - still more are planned for. 


So we fool we are progressing. 


Again the best of fond wishes and a merry Xmas to you and 
youre, 


Bincerely, 
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RECEIVED 


FOREIGN VEFAR: MENT 


SEP 5 1928 


International College, 
Smyrna, Turkey. 


August 15, 1928. 


Dear car 


Many months ha _ ve passed since I wrote you” re- 
questing you toremember our work in prayer. Since 
that time we have had special strains, when the sustain- 
ing prayers of our friends have given. much aid. 


President and Urs. Reed, and Mr. and irs, 

Maynard were on furlough, and Dr. and Mrs. MacLachlan 
have retired, so the whole year we had unusually heavy 
work with little experienced leadership. I was asked 
to garry through as acting president. The great majo- 

rity of our personnel were inexperienced short term 
workers. I am sure your prayers made a difference, 
for everyone pitched in with splendid spirit, and made 
up in good will and hard work what they lacked in years. 
The few experienced workers carried new responsibilities, 
and cooperated in a fine way, so that the year was a 
real success. 


When the storm of criticism growing out of the 
Broussa school difficulty broke, we weathered it with 
hardly a ripple. Our student body and Turkish staff 
were strongly loyal. When some of the faculty were forced 
to drop their work for long periods due to sickness and 
press of earthquake work, some of the faculty wives helped 
out. Also some teachers voluntarily took on extra work 
‘ever their requirements. The earthquake injured no one 
but damaged us to the extent of about $4000.00. Recurring 
‘quakes were most unpleasant to the nerves, but both 
students emd faculty took the whole affair with great 
calmness. The earthquakes were really a considerable 
strain, end here again I am sure the atmosphere created 
by your prayers did much to keep us all cool. 


I am coming to feel more od more keenly the need — 
of daily quiet, unhurried time with God to keep me sensitive 
to the needs around me md my own needs. A plasticity 
which comes from obedience to the Megane of God spells the 
i difference between doing the right and doing the. wrong 


thing. I crave the experience for you all. A quiet 
naturalness grows out of this communion which keeps one 
from being bothered by vexations; and leads one to meet 
effectively life's many little amergendics: 


I wonder how many of you have seen "Creative 
prayer" by Herman. It is worth while owning. Also for 
those of you who ask for it, I would be glad tos end the 
Turkish prayer calendar for 1929 as soon as it is ready. 
Those of you who asked that we remember you in prayer, 
please know that we have not forgotten. 


Thank you for the bonds of a great fellowship. 
Sincerely, 3 


Helen and Loe Vrooman 
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MATNE=IN-TURKEY 


The Intornational College and Turkey 
both ma rk new achievements 


The International College passed a big milestone 
in its reconstruction when it graduated a senior class, June 
Se, Lved. It was the first time since the reoccupation in 
1922 that formal commencement exercises were held. Of the 
gra_duates many are cortinuing their studies: three at the 
University of London, one at the University of California, 
one at. Georgia Polytechnic, one at Rollins College, and one 
at the Sorbonne in Paris. One student is joining cur steff, 
teaching beginning English. Others are going directly to 
work in Smyrna. It is interesting to know that the city of 
Odemish has some eighty students studying cutside the city 
in various schools; but they picked one of cur graduates, 

a native of Odemish, to be educated at the expense of the City 
in America. It was a new tribute to the calibre of the boys” 
we have, as recognized by the Turkish people themselves. | 
Another graduate is being sent to California for graduate 
study by the Turkish national department of commerce. 


At the same timo as the College was marking this 
new accomplishment, Turkey stepped ahead. On June 1 Turkey 
adopted the Huropean form of numerals. Their numerals and 
ours both came frem the Arabic, but had grown apart with the 
centuries. Now in the process of adopting Eurcpean civili- 
zation, the old numbers were abandoned, the new adopted. 

The next decision was to adopt the Latin alphehet it: piace 


of the Arabic. This will take longer to put intc eppitcation. 


A commission is now working out the phcnetic srsiling of 
Turk:.sh words. When their work is finished, Turkish will 

be spelled exactly as it is pronounced, and shu. will de 
simpler and superior to the spelling of all huropeai Languages, 
including our own. Dictionaries and encyclopedias must be 
prepared, and it will take at least a couple of ycsars before — 
they are ready. After that there will be a fiftesn year 
period during which both alphabets may be used, but only 

the Latin will be taught or used in official dcvuments. This 
step will make it easier for Turks to learn European languages 
and for Huropeans to learn Turkish, and so will help bind the 
country closer to the West. One by one, the walls of division 
between us and the Turks are being broken down and we come to 
know each other better and better. 
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TURMEY CHANGES HER ALPHABET 


_ Some morning as you stir your morning coffee and scan your news~ 
paper, suppose your eye alights on the headline: 


"Latin Letters Discarded in the U.S. 
Arabic Alphabet to be Adopted Within the Year" 


Your security in the habitual would receive a jolt and your imagination 
would fly to all tho possible confusion this would cause. Your daily 
newspaper written in an unfamiliar script, your business mail a jumble 
of puzzling characters, the sign over your office, the number plate on 
your car -- you have your serious doubts as to the capacity of human 
' nature to stand such a change in a generation, instead of in one short 
year, The situation is an impossible one you say. 


However, something like this is taking place in Turkey at the pre- 
sent time. The substitution of the Latin for the Arabic alphabet is 
perhaps the most radical of all the new steps taken by the president of 
the Turkish Republic, Moustafa Kemal Pasha. In comparing such a change 
with a possible similar one in a country where the literacy is higher, | 
one can say that in Turkey it can be effected with more ease. Of the 
fourtcen million people in Turkey, only one million canread and write. 
A strenuous effort is being made to inorease the .literacy of the peo-~ 
ple and a fine piece of work is being done in increasing the number of 
schools and teachers. This fall a drive is being planned whereby 
mature people will learn to read and write. When so many of the people 
know no alphabet, there can be little rebelling at the change; in fact, 
quite the contrary should be the case, for the Latin alphabet is much 
easier to learn than the Arabic. The educated Turks for the most part 

| know French and realize how much better the Latin alphabet is adapted 
. to their language than the intricate Arabic. 


A commission has been working on the change for a year and a half. 
This summer the newspapers are printing instructions for study. When 
a Turk scans his morning paper.at the present time he finds one colum 
written in Latin characters which he reads from left to write, while 
the rest of his paper is in Arabic script which he reads from right to 
left. Every district is holding a teachers! conference where teachers 
versed in the new lotters give instruction. When school opens the first 
of October, every class will use the new alphabet. 


One of the big difficulties involved, of course, will be the change 
: of all Turkish literature into Latin characters. This task, however, © 
they hope to accomplish within a few years. . 


| To stimulate activity on the part of the ordinary citizen, the 
: President perpetrated a little drama at one of the gatherings in his 
honor recently. After he had given his greetings to the crowd, he 
; ) drew a paper from his pocket, saying, "I have written here some of the 
thoughts that I should like to share with you. I will call upon one 
of the young men here to read them for me. At that he passed the 
speech to an unsuspecting youth. The youth elated by the honor rose, 
but when his eye rested on the Latin script he, chagrined, had to admit 
| he could not read the paper. The Ghazi publically chided him for his 
and passed the speech to a deputy. 


John Dowey, much respected and followed by the Sista says: “Steps, 
msteps, stops. ... It is not a step that we need, it is a right-about-face. 
4 He Fy sAnd when wo have committed ourselves to facing in another direction, we 
ae ba mnave all future time to take steps in,:' No advance in human history 
-aaeeeeeenat was Of any great importance was ever made by taking steps along - 
SSeeold lines." Certainly the Chast of Turkey, agrees with J ohn ee and 
‘acts on his belief. 
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VROOMANS TAKE SUMMER TRIP 


After Commencement Helen and Lee Vrooman went to Constantinople 
where they attended the annual conference of schools and mission sta- 
tions in Greece, Turkey and Syria. Robert P. Wilder, known to many 
student volunteers, was present throughout the conference and led a 
retreat just before the business sessions. 


After this a bricf illness took Helen to the hospital, while Lee 
went on to Vienna on several errands, personal and Co legd. Returning 


from Austria he stopped near Sofia in the American school a week where 
he spoke four times to the Evangelical Christian .* Workers' Union of 
Bulgaria, a conference made up of all the Protestant leaders of Bulgaria. 
While there he climbed Moussalah, the highest peak in the Balkans, about 


10,000 feet. high, and the peak watched the sun rise one 
chilly July morning. | 


On returning to Smyrna, Helen and Lee helped get things in shape 
for the fall opening. President Reed came back September 5 full of 
enthusiasm for the warm wolcome he got at U. of M. last year. 


SECOND EARTHQUAKE DAMAGES COLLEGE 


In July a second carthquake damaged Smyrna, and the International 
College sufferred from its effect. Fortunately our buildings had been 
repaired from the results of the first 'quake in March. Had they been | 
in a weakened condition, much loss would have resulted. | 


As it was, several faculty homes were badly cracked and the neces- 
sary. repairs will cost about a thousand dollars. This extra expense 
on a budget already overdrawn is somewhat discouraging. However, we 


are optimistic that earthquakes are past, and are glad they were no 
more severe than they were. 


THE FIRST GRADUATION AT INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 


June 22, 1928 was a red letter day for International College. On 
that day its ‘first graduation since the Greco-Turkish War took place. 
Six young Turks -:and one American were graduated. 


One. of our Swiss teachers decorated the hall abundantly with flags 
and flowers. A Czecho-Slovakian orchestra furnished the music. Lee 
made his first public speech in Turkish to the parents and friends who 


had gathered. Scholastic and athletic honors were awarded amidst 
hearty applause. 


After the exercises the class sh uaten a tree on the campus, then 
held a reception for their friends in the Library. 
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-MEMORANDUM CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, Boston. mass. 


The story of Muhtar on page 2 of this Waine-in- 
haker news letter is quite interesting. | Would you care to coubtdeb 


4 ee ow for the HERALD? I cannot make out whether Mrs. Vrooman wrote its: 


| sor not, but in paragraph 2 it shows that some woman wrote it! ~ 
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PALESTINE and VACATION 
~~ Ruth Hitchings -- 


Smyrna was hot in June and school couldn't close too soon to 
please us who were teaching nor the seniors who were limp from gorging 
Turkish grammar for their government exams. These five senior girls 
were the first class to graduate from the Smyrna Girls' School as a 
strickly Turltish school. The exercises were in the school garden in 
the evening. All the school children marched up the pathway carrying 
lighted crescent lanterns and sang the liarch from Aida with a real swing 
of solemnity. Speeches were in linglish and Turlsish and our seating 
capacity of five hundred was greatly overcrowded. 

Commencement meant the beginning of a swamer vacation to six 
of us who started out the next day on a French steamer for Beirut. 

The boat "Angkora" was like a palace waiting for a royalty which never 
came. The first and second class decks were forsaken and since there 
was no fifth class, we joined the vassals on fourth. Stops at Rhodes 
and Cyprus brought us nearer the end of our five day boat trip to the 
beginning of another in the land. 
..-'where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their climes." 


There are many books of detailed trips through Syria ana 
Palcstine. So many people have taken trips through the Holy Lands and 
have had the feeling of being far above and away from ordinary surround-~ 
ings. There were perhans half a dozen experiertices which soared to un- 
usual heights in my memory. 
: From Beirut where we saw a bit of America transplanted into a | 
big University with extensive campus and medical department, we motored 
to Damascus with a soft tongued Arab dressed in a long traihing pongee — 
coat and red fez. On the way we stopped at Baalbek, at one time the 
my central city which led to all important points of the ancient world. 
me Tomples to Baachus and Jupiter were laboriously huge, boastful, amazing 
m in their loveliness and grandeur, and according to some authorities not 
surpassed in their impress : iveness by anything the Romans left outside > 
of Rome. 

After hours of riding on the desert roads where hot winds made 
one gasp for breath, we arrived at Damascus, the open port on the edge 
of the desert. The oldest of living cities, it blooms on the banks of 
the Abana and breathes the atmosphere of the Orient. Damascus silks ‘ 
Damascus brass, its inlaid furniture and filigree work, its bazaars, red 
roses, and Bedouins in flowing robes. Three days were too short to 
get ones fill of this jewel city, luxuriant, deeply and beautifully green 
in a surrounding of fawn-colored mountains, savage and desolate. 

siuch controversy over the wisdom of purchases so early in the 
trip, heavy bargaining for another automobile and we started. 

Quingquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir 

Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine 

With a cargo of ivory 

And apes and peacocks 

Sandalwood, cedarwood and sweet white wine. 
Bs fe We took the usual automobile trip through Palestine from 
mm Tiberias on the sea of Galilee to Nazareth and Jerusalem. The Bible 
me became our guide book and its stories acquired new significance when one 
me COULG see iit. Hermon where Elijah performed his works and from Mt. Tabor 
mee see the lights of a witch in Endor and a poor widow in Nain. And at 
eee SUnset the plain of Esrealdon,cut into hundreds of producing fields, 
meee made a soft carpet of mellow oriental colors. | Deborah and Barak the 
eee naughty Sisera, the ariies of David and Saul thrown in their proper set- 
fae ting made me recell two hours a week during my senior year with Dean 
meee ocbevens whose only comment on our recitations was, "Good, but no improve- 
on the King James' version. 
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Palestine and Vacation...2. 


As Fosdick suggested in his "Pilgrimage to Palestine", we went 
off the main road through barren, stony country to Caesarea Philippi or 
the modern Barnia, a dirty ramble-shakled mud village. One of the 
sources of the Jordan, it is truly a most beautiful spot with luxuriant 
vegetation in contrast to the surrounding plains. Because of the beauty 
of the natural setting and sacredness of the fountains, religion in hand 
with beauty has adorned the spot. There are shrines to Pan, to Augustus, 
and it is here Christ revealed himself to Peter. 


Someone has put it justly that there is nothing indoors in 
Palestine worth seeing and there is nothing out-of-doors not worth see- 
ing. It seemed so to us as we marvelled at the rich colorings of the 
country and the beauty of the hills on the road from Samaria into Judea. 
Not "a land flowing in milk and honey” on the standards of a iiaine far- 
mer, but according to Deuteronomy, “a good land, a land of brooks, of 
water, of fountains and springs, flowing forth in valleys and hills; a 
land of wheat and barley and vines and fig trees and pomegranates; a 
land of olive trees and honey; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness; thou shalt not lack anything in it." 


In Jerusalem again we considered our own books our best guides. 
Of course we saw the Tomb of the Holy Sepulcher, the Mosque of Omar, the 
Mount of Olives, the Valley Kidron, the Via Doloroso, Gethremane and the 
Pool of Bethesda; but no one had prepared me for the walls and the high 
castellated embattlements enclosing one side of the old city with the 
single double and triple gates of the Bible times, now filled in; and 
s what could have been a better evening's diversion than to walk these 
walls from the Jaffa Gate, past the Damascus Gate, over to the Temple 
area at St. Stephen's, and to look down on the lights of the city and 
perhaps catch the songs of Bedouins in a lone field. | 


Down from St. Stephen's Gate and into the valley of Kidron 
there is the Fountain of kary, not often visited by travellers, which 
is the origin of Jerusalem. As told in II Kings, King Hezekiah dug 
m a tunnel from this point some 1750 feet through solid rock and carried 
m water within the city gates in time of war, and hid the opening from the 
me eneny. Our party with two Americans from Ohio Wesleyan added, started 
m out one morning equipped with old shoes minus stockings, and clothes 
m™ pulled up as high as possible. With a candle in hand we slipped down 
m into a dark pool up to the hips and swished on through slimy muck. In 
m™ some places the passage was only two feet wide and so low that we had to 
m bend nearly to the water, while at others it was quite high. We could 
m see places where false moves had occurred in the digging, and also the 
m™ place where the two forces came together. We have learned recently 
m that de to the intermittent flow during the winter floods, the tunnel 
m is now closed to the public by means of iron bars at either end. 


We didn't fail to travel through the wilds of Jericho to the 

m™ Jordan, nor to have our swim, or rather float, in the Dead Sea; also, 
mnot far across the Jordan we visited the ruined city of Jerash, one of 
mthe ancient cities of the Decapolis. It is an amazingly well preserved 
m Gracco-Roman city. One can walk down the streets, see the public 
mrountain, the forum, the stadium, the theaters, and on the heights 
mmassive Corinthian columns of the Temple of the Sun. 


a 2 Our only incentive in leaving Jerusalem was Egypt. Cairo, 
mmodern, Huropean, was our next stop, where we drank tea, swam, and 
maenced at the foot of the pyramids. In the museum we feasted our eyes 
mon the wealth and art of King Tut-ank-amon's tomb. In Luxor we tried 


to visit the 
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Palestine and Vacation ...6. 


tomb in the Valley of the Kings, but foynd it closed to the public. We 
did see other vast subterranean structures delicately painted with 
Egyptian scenes -~ whole stories of kings, their cartouches and portraits 
which seemed to be in perfect preservation. Sunset at Karnak looking 
through rows of mammoth columns tinted in delicate hues in every stage 
of lotus blossom, the row of sphinxes in the foreground, granite obelisks 
rising beyond, put an intelligent light on that vis_ion which inspired 
Paddy Huddilston to rave on to our uninterested class sleeping in the 
library. 

Going to Luxor and Assuan we returned to the former vassal 
stage, boarded a third class coach and rode all night. Hot beyond 
normal endurance, baggage piled high, herds of humanity were parked 
on the baggage, on the floor and between the seats... Black skinned 
Arabs with white linen robes, some with turbans to show a recent trip 
m1 to tiecca, did not bother themselves with doors when the train stopped. 
[ The baggage was thrown out one window and out of another an Arab 
m clambered to receive it. Anyway we got south as far as the first 
cataract, saw the Assuan Bridge over a mile long and the Island of 
Philae "the gem of Egypt." # Throughout our stay in Egypt, although 
me the heat was only what heat could be in Egypt in the mi ddle of July, 
ma we were blessed by the absence of other American tourists, nor was the 
me land flooded by the Nile, and we enjoyed its fertile fields of gigantic 
me crops. We swam in the Nile, we sailed down it and hated to leave it. 


eM During August I was helping at the Y.W.C.A. Girls' Camp in 
me Constantinople on the Hiarmora. It was a good sized camp of forty odd 
om girls -- Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Kussians, Turks, Roumanians, Serbians, 
m Americans and English. A third of these girls were life savers and 
me all were good at group organizing. An interesting program was given 
one night by each group representing its own nationality. There were 
Russian dances, Grecian maidens dancing on the lawn, Turkish zZebec | 
dances, and even a statue of Liberty. 
AS The Y.W. in Constantinople trains a group of girls each year 
i as leaders who are equipped in six months to take charge of playground 
oe, work throughout the city and activities in schools. The business 
me course fits many girls not going to a regular school to be stenographers 
me 6eand typists, and is the source of eer for the foreign business firms 
of the city. 

While in Constantinople I saw Fred. Thompson, who is to be at 
the McNaughton school, only a ten minute walk from where the camp was. 


Further information on Maniacs in Turkey should come from him and give 
other worn pens 4 rest. 
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RELIGION. The thirty days of 
“amazan, the great religious fast 
of the “oslens, has just nassed. 
Duvine that time loyal Koslems 
neithez eat, drink or smoke from 
sunrise to sunset . Thus meals 
come during the night. The 
modernists do not ‘teep this fast 
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About SPORT 

The Scout Jamboree 

National “vents 

Article on Adult siducation 

iluntar - a student. 

nevs 

news. 


This WINTER has been the coldest : 
winter in the memory of ‘the oldest:: 
inhabitants. Since November, 
Sinyrna has had cold north winds, 
flooding rains and some snow. -- 
Since houses are not built for 
such weather the suffering a.song 
the poor has been fearful. 


EDUCATION. This syring we are 
having a health week to try to : 
encourage the students to acquire * 
health habits. There will be a x 
poster contest and an essay con- - 
test, as well as sveeches in as~ + 
sembly and a @2 xhibition. 


4 


BOOKS. To *iaine students who 
to become better acquainted with 
Turkey, we would suggest. 


"Memoirs of Halide Edib" 
"Turkey" by Toynbee & ikirkwood. 


REQUEST. We hope that some stu- © 
dents at Haine will be interested * 
in writing us suggestions for 
this naper on. questions about 
Turkey. 


The boys of the Senior Ojak, or ~*~ 
club, recently put on some thea- 
tricals in place of our weekly 
cinema show, to raise money for 
the beautification of their club 
room 

The evening was a great success. 
and the money raised is proving 
very useful to then. 


any more, but in ‘natolia it still 


is religiously kent excent by some 


of the younger generation. 
The fasting time is followed by 
three days of celebrating, sie 


“ the "Sugar Beiram." 


"MATNE CAMPUS." Some good friend 
is sending the ‘Maine Campus" to 


* Smyrna. It is very much appre- 
GClated by all the wlaine-ites there. 


FRED. THOSPSON & LEE VROOMAN had a 


“ visit in Constantinople and swopped 


experiences with each other. Fred. 
is doing a fine piece of work in 


. the American Collegiate Institute. 
This summer he plans to syucy in 
. the special tnglish speaking sum- 


mez school at the University of 


Vienna. 


@e — 


. Lee, while he was in Constantinonle, 


gave five talks to various Stamboul 


. grouns of students and Americans. . 


One interesting group he addressed 
is the Thursday Club. 


» Lee also visited the two new Inter- 
national College families in the 

; language school. Professor 

¢Farlane will head un the commer- 


cial courses, and Prof. White will 
direct the agricultural work. A 
number of single men and families 
have applied for worl at the Inter- 
national College this past year. 
seven Pomona College seniors, for 
exanple. But lack of finances 
have made it imnossible to ascent 


many of them. 


The heavy rains referred to above 
flooded part of the campus. The 
Vrooman house was in the middle of 
a considerable lake. The Farm 


« was gullied in places. 
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iuamer, Muzafer, Hutahar and Muhtar are fou erif brothers 


from an interior vineyard city, and they have all be students at 
International College. Like the old fairy stories of the four brothers 
who in turn went out to seek their fortune in the world with some 
snecial talisman, this story too gives the youngest brother the surest 
talisuan for success. 
fMuhtar is his name. and we have a special place in our 

affcctions for him because he centered International College when we 

Gic. Murine our first two years, two or three pictures stand out in 
my mind that leave an imoression of his personality. When he first 
came his older brother brought him to call, and that call made an 


impression not only on "gy, but I am sure on :iuhtar. He was the first 
boy whom I had ever seen who considered it a sin to look at the 
unveiled face of any woman, save his mother and sister. I, to him, 


no : doubt was the first woman whom he had seen brazenly and shamelessly 
with uncovered head and unveiled fxce and talking to his brother. 

He was a Hafiz, that is he knew the koran in Arabic by heart. 
He, this boy of only twelve, knew that huse book word for word without 
| any knowledge of Arabic whatsoever. I shall never forget one day in 
| the spring when we were on a hike with with the American children here 
and ftuhtar. When we sat down to rest the children begged ‘f'uhtar to 
chant parts of the Koran, for they loved to hear the strenge language 
and most of all the chanting. It surely will always stay with me that 
serious little boy, half singing, half chanting, the cords of his neck 
taut, those Oriental sounds: "Abdu rehan rahuren."... ... 

Every year at the 50 day fast of Ramazan, very religious and 
often uneducated Turks fast all day and eat at night. For two years 
‘uhtar has been the Hoja for the thirty boys who have kept the fast. 

His first two years here he went about a self-contained 


almost morose boy, something of a grind in his lessons. Then some 
spark set off that quality which motivates personality and makes for 
growth. The last two years his growth has been tremendous. He has 


sot hold of that quality which the College covets for all its students - 
the adventuring spirit which searches for new worlds in ‘mowledge, and 
the character that makes that knowledge part of one's own experience. 

He has always been a good student, and some time ago he began 
to use his information in a practical way to improve himself. He first 
tackled his health. He improved his posture, then he learned to play 
tonnis. He decided to use the swrmer vacation to improve his physique. 
He knew, however, how difficult it would be to sleep with open windows, 
cat proper food and take proper exercise with the criticism of his 
conservative Sherif home. He knew, too, that Sherif Bey, his father,, 
though woll able to afford it, would not pay for a surmer vacation away 
from horic. So iuhtar looked for a job. Now for the son of a wealthy 
Turk to work with his hands is practically unknown. So this move 
showed Muhtar was in earnest. That summer he watered the earden of 
one of the teachers: to pay his room rent; he moved library books to 
pay his board, and he rolled the tennis court for pin money. At the 
end of the summer he was browner, stronger, and had an efficient — 
business-like air about hin. 

When College opened he joined the scouts to develop his social 
side, he took nart in a scout play, and holped teach the servants 
to road and write the new alphabet. There doesn't seem to be any self- 
centercdness in the boy. Now that his cyes are opened to the delights 
of knowledge, he is like a young explorer. His latest accomplishment 


was the winning of the Haine Prize Sneaking contest. He has given up 
ideas of a profession to make money. He wants to heln his people in 
the interior, and tcachines secs the job for him. ‘hon his father. 


the wealthicst farvicr in an interior town, hears that this boy wants to 
be a teacher in Anatolia instcad of a lawyer ov some other lofty pro- 
fession, I am sure that Shcrif Sey will feel these years at International 
College wastcod. But to us, the College has succeeded in his case, 
for we know how iiuhtar will be able to develop the personalities of 

_\ the village boys in Anatolia, as his own has been developed. 
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EDUCTION IN TURGEY 


Kiveryone is scoing to school in turkey these days. In strect 
cars, on boats, in shops, you see middle aged folks pouring over primers 
or awkwardly making letters with unaccustomed fingers. In four months 
the illiterates between the agos of 16 & 40) must pass an examination. 

If some are too slow for that, the courses in reading and writing will 
continue for two years. 

At six otclock every evening through the gate of International 
College comc the grouv of students from the surrounding village. Young 
mon and girls, stout middle aged women, laboring men end bcys, all armed 
with note books and pencil flock to the class-roon. In the College 
kitchen, the cooks and other servants use every spare minute to practice 
their A.3.Cs. 

It kindles one's imagination, this adult schooling -- the 
change that it is bringing about is so trerendous. For men in Turkey, 
the chief recreation is the coffee house. There they sit, smoking 
the Nargilaec, or water nipe, a cigarette, drowsing, talking little. 
Women in the interior few years ago rot out little and never 
saw any men except their relsetives. Their conversation has beei. 
limited to babies and husbands. Now mon and women must study every / 
day under a teacher. They must nrepare the lesson. The big topic 
of conversation is the new lettors, anc the progress they are making. 

In a few months they will be delving into the attrective readers, some 

of them translatisns from good American texts. Tren will come the 

ability to read the newspaper -= what a new world. A hopefulness, an 

alertness anc. wholesomeness are being stim:lated in the middle aged 

Anatolian. It is as if he had been blind end can now see. 


A.C.L. NOTES 


SPO:TS UNION. The Spor Bigligi,or sport comittee., representing all 
the schools of Smyrna gave an onterteinment before 

vacation. Hach school contributed one number. The actors! 

reaction to applaus was to reneat the whule performance. Every dance 

and even plays were given in exact form the second time. This 

sane committee has arranged a schedule of volley-ball and basket-ball 

genres aamong the three girls! scncols represented ~-- the Turkish Giris' 

Lycee, the Girls' Normal School, and our own. Both games are played 

on outside courts and great preparations are in order on our campus, 

since we pley the part of hostess to the rivel teams this week. ‘ 


SPRING FLOOD AT A.C.I. The flood of rain which forced people upstairs © 

to watch their cowl end wood supplies float out the cellar 
door and davn the hill to the sea has warred un Sinyrna a bit. At least 
the snyring snirit is here and the field-day and all-day-picnic fever is 
fust settling in. Anemones and violets are in bloom. Pent up energies 
have bcen directed in transforming the school garden into a nlay ground 
on Sundays. Tne older girls will take turns in bringing in children 
fror the street or those not attending school and teach them games. 


SPRING TEAS AT A.C.I. Since there is no graduating class, the grand 
finale of the year will be spread out into :. series of teas. The 
wisteria on the porch at school will soon be blooming, the olennders 
too, and tea cups click in tune with inglish of a Turkish-American 


accent. Officials, inmglish friends, Turkish friends, mothers and 
teachers will be received. 
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Ali Bey: 


Baedekez: 
Brooks: 


Lockerell: 
Du Temple: 


Devins 
Fellows: 


Griffiths: 
Greene: 


Hogarth: 
Hoyt : 
Hichens. 
Kiepert : 
Kinglake : 
Luirach 
Lawunay : 


Murray 
| 


Macmillan 


Newton: 
Percy : 
Ricaut ° 


Sandys: 


Sartiaux: 


schreiner: 


Talbot: 
Thenaud: 


- Townshend: 


Thuasne: 


Tavernier: 


Warner: 
W alker: 


ee: 


Alaux: 
fnderson: 
Arundel: 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE LIBRARY 
SIYRNA, TURKEY 
NEAR EAS® LIBRARY 


Caleb W. Lawrence,M.A., 


June 


PART I 


A; Guide Books and Bool:s of ‘Travel. 


Bulle: 


Agiz Bey: 
Babelon: 
Bell: 
Buckler: 
Butler: 


Bailie: 
Busch. 


Travels 

Kons. tantinopel und Kleinasien 

Letters of Travel 

Travels in Levant 

En Turguie d!Asie 

The Classic Mediterranean 

Excursion in Asia Ninor 

Travels in Asia Minor 
Leavening the. Levant 

Wandering Scholar in the Levant 
Mediterranean Idylls 

wast 

Folding 

Lothen 


of the isast 


a Turcuie que l'on se Voit 


Handbook Turley 


Travels & Discoveries 2v. 
Highlands of Asiatic Turkey 
Present State of Ot. Emp. 
Descrintion of Ot. Emp. 
Villes Nortes d'Asie Nineure 
Berlin to Bagdad 

Old Countries Discovered Anew 
Voyage d'Outremer 

Military Consul in Purley 
Bellini & Mohammed II 
Voyages 6v. 

In the Levant 


Old Tracks & New Landmar's 


B. Architecture & 


Inscriptions at Assos 

Notre Dame d'Ephese 

Summer in Phrygia ev. 
Discoveries in Asia Minor 
Guide du ltusée de Smyrne 
Manual of Oriental Antiquities 
Sardis Al, 1, Coins 


VI, II, Lydian Inscriptions 


II, I, Architecture 

¥ II. I. Atlas of Plates 
Fascicvlus Inscrivtionem 3v. 
Turtzei 
Handbuch der Ai chaologie 


Librarian. 


, 1929. 


Year 


181 


19%4 


1895 
1903 
188; 

191 

1839 
1805 
1916 
1896 
913 

1913 


19135 
1913 
1879 
1895 
1910 
1865 
1901 
1668 
1652 
1911 
1918 
19135 


1512 


1 


1910 
1888 
1724 
961 


1897 


1907 
1898 


18354 
1927 
1906 © 


~~ 1916 


1922 


1925 


1925 
1925 
1849 
1860 
1913 
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Pontremeli: Pergame 


Year 
Burcharat : L'Art Ancienne 
Baikie: Glamour of Near East Excavation 1927 
r Life of the Ancient East 1925 
Bayard: L'Art de Reconnaitre les Styles — 
Berlct: Pergamon und Umgebung 1914 
Berger: Decouvert d'Une Maison de Vierge & Eptibac 
Cheswell: Origin of Cruciform plan of Medresses 1922 
Cramer: Description of Asia Minor @v. 1832 
Diletatti: —er of Ionia I 1769 
Edhem Pasha: L'architecture Ottomane 1875 
Fellows Discoveries in Lycia 1840 
Researches in Asia Minor | 1842 
gabrieloviteh: Ephése. ou Jerusalem 1897 
Tombeau de la Vierge & Ephbse 1905 
Gluck: ‘Die Kunst des Islam 1925 
Hachtmann : Pergamon 1900 
Haumann : -.Altertumer von Hierapolis 1898 
om Magnesia am Maeandrum 1904 
Hawley: Oriental Rugs 1925 
Head: Coins of Ephesus 1880 
Horton: Smyrna 
Hunger: Altorientalische Kulter im Bilde xe 
Herre: DerKamps im Mittelmeer 1909 
Hilprecht : Explorations in Bible Lands 1903 
Hogarth: Yonia and the East 1909 
Jean-Baptiste: St. Polycarpe et son Tombeau 1911 
Konig, : Der Ruinen von Pergamon 1911 
Kas. Dehutsch Instituts: Jahrbuch Band XXVIII 1913 
1914 
Nysa ad Maeandrum 1913 
Launay : L'Architecture ott omane 1873 
i? 
Ladd: With Eyes of the Past 
Ta Mineure 18635 
Lewis: Practical Book of Oriental Rugs 19135 
Lamer: Gries,che Kultur im Bilde 1911 
Littman : Sardis VI. Lydian Inscriptions I 1916 
Magoni gle: Nature, Practice & History of Art 1924 
 Marcais: Manuel d'Art Musulman 2v. 1926 
Migeon: " 1927 
Mehmet Behget: Anadolu Turk Asar 1541 
Muharek Galip: 1541 
Michel: Histoire de L'Art Tv. 
Morey: Sardis V. Roman-Christian Soutpture I 1924 
Municipalite de Smyrna: Album de Smyrne 1927 
Oster. Arch. Instituts: Forschunger in Ephesos I 1906 
i? tt 
1906 
Parville: Architecture et Decoration Turques p 8 1873 
: II 1873 
Perrot & Chipiez: Hist.Art in Phrygia, Lydia & c. 1892 
Paton: Sites in Caria & Lydia 1900 


1880 
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Rafet: 


Riefstahl : 
Sartiaux: 


Sarre: 


Satter: 
Schweinitz: 
Slaars: 
Schliemann: 
Sofiane: 
Storari: 
Stradinitz: 
Sterrett: 
Steuart: 
Thalasso: 
Texier: 


Tristram: 
Wace: | 
Weber: 


Ximenez: 
Ziebarth: 


Asie } 


Cities & Bishoprics of Phrygia 2v. 
Histo Geography of Asia Minor 
Sketch 

Letters to the Seven Churches 
The Thousand and One Churches | 
The Church in the Xoman Empire 


St. Paul, Traveller & Roman Citizen . 


Luke, the Physician 

Apameia in Phrygia 

Recent Excavations in Asia Minor 

Syro-Cappadocian Monuments 

Impressions of Turkey 

Eastern Roman Empire, Smyrna 

Milet et le Golfe Latmi que ov. 


200 Stereopticon Slides Turk.Art, &c. 
Les Civilizations Ancienne de L'Asie Mineure 


De la Nouvelle A L'Ancienne Phocée 
Erzengnisse Islamischer Kunst I 

it TI 
Islamic Architecture | 
In Kleinasien 
Etude sur Smyrne 


Troy & Its Remains 


Guide & Pergame 

Ausgrabungen in Milet IX 
Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor 
Annient Monuments in Lydia & Phrygia 
Die Orientalischen Maler der Turkei 
Principal Ruins of Asia Minor 
‘ineure 
The Seven Golden Candlesticks 
Recent Excavations in Asia Minor 
Guide du Voyageur Ephése 


Tumilus et Hieron de Bélevi 


Le Trone du Pelops sur Sipglus 
Sipylos et ses Monuments 
Dinair, Celenés, Apameia, &c. 
Discoveries at Ancient Ephesus 
Modern " 


Aus grabungen in Milet und Didyma I 


II 
TTT 
Milet 
" und Didyma VIII 
Milet XXV 
XXXVIITI 


 Milet; Karte der Misesischen Hlabinsel 


Priene 

Der Latmos 

in Pergamon 
Mineure en Ruines 


Kulturbilder. aus Grieschischen Stadten 


1895 
1890 
1926 
1906 
1909 


1907 


1895 


1908 


1896 
1906 
1877 
1880 
1929 


1914 
1906 
1909 


19235 
1906 


1868 
1877 
1906 
1857 
1900 
1888 
1842 


1865 


1882 


1891 


1877 
1890 
1908 
1911 
1906 
1924 


1906 ~ 


1905 
1901 
1906 
1904 


1925 
1912 


Plates from "Illustrated London News” &c. oF Asia Minor. 


1928 
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Part II -~ TURKEY 


Constantinople and the Byzantines 


Billion: 


Celal Essat: 
Coufopolos: 
Chalaudon: 
Cutts: 

De Amicis: 
Dodd: 

Dwi ght : 
Diehl: 
Fisher: 
Finlay: 
Goriainow: 
Hamlin: 


Y Joubin: 


thaby: Mediaeval Art 


Mahon: 
Miller: 
Memboury : 
Oman: 
Pears: 
Pebtusiér- 


Ramsay : 


Spry: 
Spoer: 


Van Millingen: 


Vogt: 


Washburn: 


Constantinople, Stell 
L'Art Byzantin 

History of Byzantine Empire 
Constantinople de Byzance & Stamboul 
Guide to Constantinople 

Jean II & Manuel Comméne 

Constantine the Great 
Constantinopoli 

In the Palaces of the Sultan 


Constantinople, Old and New 


Manuel d'Art Byzantin 
Illuastrations of Constantinople 
History of Byzyantine Empire 
Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles 
‘My life and Times 

Catalogue Imperial Museum 


Life of Belisarius 

Latins in the Levant 
Constantinople, (French) 
Byzantine Empire 

Forty years in Constantinople 
Constantinople in 1820 | 
Parchment Byzantin 


Revolution in Constantinople & Turkey 


Life on the Baphorus 

Guide to Constantinople 
Byzantine Churches in Constantinople 
Walls of Constantinople 


Bas, ji I et la Civilisation Byzantine 


Fifty Years in Constantinople 


Turkey: History, Literature, Folk-Lore, &c. 


Survey of Social Conditions, Smyrna 1920. 
The Treaty With Turkey 1927 
American Public Opinion re Treaty 1927 
The Ottoman Empire 19135 
| Anatolia 1920 
Antalya: Tariki  AeH- 135358 
Anmet Sabri: When I was a Boy in Turkey | 1924 
Ahmet Rasim: Ottoman History 4v. (Turkish) A.H. 1330 
Ashmead-Bartlett: With the Turks in Thrace —6L94S 
Barton: Daybreak in Turkey 1908 
Baddeley: Russian Conquest of Caucasus — 1908 
Bunsen: Soul of a Turk 
Bigham: With Turkish Army in Thessaly 1897 
Baerlein: The Singing Caravan 1910 
Barker: Historical Account of the Crimea 1885. 
Cilicia & Its Governors 1853 
Bonnett: With t he Turks in Tripoli 1812 
Brown: The Nearer & the Farther East 1909 
Browne: History of the Seljuks ‘ 
The Khodja, Nasr-ed-din 1924 
Besine Alatay: Bektagilik A.H.1340 
Berard: La Revolution Turque 1909 
. Le Sultan, et les Puissances 1907 
Bell: Amirath to Amurath 1909 
Belik: Poetry (Turkish) 
Busch: Die Turkei 1860 
Chemsettin Sami: Dictionairi é2v. A.H.1317 
Encyclopedi 6v. A.H.1306 


Cobb: 


‘1912 
1909 


1899 
1912 
1881 
1912 
1904 
1915 


1910 
1924 


1904 


1848 


1908 
1925 


1916 
1820 


1909 
1895 
1919 


1912 
1912 
1908 
1909 


British Chamber Commerce, Smyrna 1909-1912 


Trade of Smyrna 1910-1911 


The Real Turk 


A 
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Clart:: 
Clar:: 
Clark: 
_Collao: 
Currey: 
Creasy:. 
Cevdet Paga:. 
Dorys: 
Davis : 
Deschamps: 
Epstein: 


Cemal Paga: 
ivershey: 
Bllis & Horne: 
Fouzuli: 
Ellis: 

Forbes: 

Field: 

Fitmet: 
Fraser: 

Fehmt 


Garnett: 


Goodsell: 
Gibbons: 


Gibb Memorial: 
Hemsi Nergisi: 
Halide Edib: 
Herbert: 

Hall: 

Hammer, Von: 
Johnstone: 
Isuail Halup: 
Kinglake: 
Krause: 
Lane-Poole: 
Lane~ Poole: 


Lybyer: 
Loti: 
Mears 
Niller: 
Morawitz: 
Moulin: 
Maurice: 
Murphy: 
MacCallum: 


Koprolu Zade Mehmet Fuat:Turkiyat Mecmuasi 


Nabi: 

Nevres: 
Nedim : 

Nefi: 

Naili: 
Naima: 
Nunmunei: 
Necip Hasran: 


Pears : 
Polycarp and 
Playfiar: 
Portu: 

Pinon: 
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To Bagdad with the British 
Travels S5v. 
The Arabs and the Turks : 
Histoire de l'Empire Ottoman 
Seas-Wolves of the Mediterranean 
History of the Ottoman Turks 2v. 
Osmanli Tariki 6v. 
Abdul Hamid Intime 
Osmanli Proverbs & Quaint 
Sur les Routes d'Asie 
History of the Levant Company 
By-Laws of the Levant Company 
Memoirs of a Turkish Statesman 
The Turkish Empire 
Story of the Greatest Nations lov: 
Poetry Sv. Turkish 
Bible Lands To-Day 
Czar and Sultan 
Confessions of Al Ghazzali 
Divani 
History of the War in Bosnia 
Histoire de la Turquie 
La Revolution Ottomane 
The Women of Turkey 
Turkish Life in Town and Country 
Forty Years in Turkish Empire 
Foundations of the Ottoman Empire 
New Map of Europe 
New Map of Asia 
History of Ottoman Poetry 6v. 
Divani 
Memoirs 
Defence of Plevna 
Ancient Life of Neer East 
Histoire de L'Impire Ottoman 
With British Red Cross in Turkey 
Turk teceddut edeluyati 
Invasion of the Crimea 7v. 
Die Turkei 
The Barbary Corsairs 
The Mohammedan Dynasties 
Turkey 
Life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
Government of Turkey under Sulepman 
Turquie Agonissante 
todern Turkey 
The Ottoman Empire 
Les Finances de la Turquie 
Une Annee de Politique Exterieure 
Russo-Turkish War of 18777 
Soldiers of the Prophet 
The Near East 
2V. 

Fouz uli | 
Divani 
Divani 
Divani 
Divani 
Divani 
Tariki  6v. 
Edehiyat 
Old Turkish Proverbs 
Proverbs of Turkey 
“Orient” 3v. 
Turkey & Its People 
Ignatius Lives | 
The Scourge of Christendom 
La Diocese de Smyrne | 
L'i§urope et la Jeune Turquie 
L'Kurope et L'Empire Ottoman 


1817 
1876 
1909 


1856 
A.H.1292 
1909 


1907 


1817 
1920 
1917 


1927 
1894 
1909 


1850 
1909 
1911 
1890 


1875 
1915 
1918 
1921 
1900 


1926 
1911 
1913 
1844 
1913 


1918 
1896 
1894 
1908 
1890 
19135 
1913 

1924 
1915 
1902 
1909 
1905 
1921 

1825 
1925 
1924 


A.H.1545 


1910 
1912 


1884 
1908 
1911 
1909 
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Racip Paga: 
Rauhi Bagdadi: 


B: Palestine. 


Atiins: 
Baedeker: 
Bonar : 
Cook: 
simendorf : 
Josephus : 


Hoskins: 
Hyamson: 
Kelson: 
Kitto: 


King: 
Less: 


" 
Lent: 


Libbey & Hoskins: 


Luke: 
Kacmillan: 
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Divani 
Divani 2v. 


Rolleston: Report on Smyrna -—-1856 
Rizzo: . La Legislation Turque 1926 
hamsay : Intermixture of Races in Asia ohne | 
Revolution in Turkey 1909 
Sommer ; Our Moslem Sisters 
Spender: Travels in Duropean Turkey Rv. 
Suleyman Fikret: Antalya Tarilict AjH.1338 
Steevens:  Witht he Conquering Turk 1897 
Seyd Ameer:Ali: Short History of the Saracens 1900 
Sandwith: Siege of Kars 1856 
Schimmer: Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks 1879 
Tufail: Awakening of the Soul 1910 
Toynbee: Western Question in Greece & Turkey 1917 
“ Turkey: <A Past and a Future 1917 
" & Kirkwood: Turkey 1927 
Townsend: Asia & Europe 1905 
Wheeler: Ten Years on the Euphrates | 
Woods: Economic & Commercial Conditions pieeiinsco 1924 
Wells: Literature of the Turks —~1891 
' Wright: Two Years Under the Crescent LOKS 
Vasif Enderoum: Divani 
Van Millinger: Turkey — 1920 
Vrooman: Meaning of the Turkish Revolution} 1929 
Yahya: Divani A.H.1554 
PART III -- WESTERN ASIA. 
A: Assyria & Mesopotamia, the Hittites. 
Garstang: The Land of the Histites 1910 
Sayce: The Hittites 1892 
Bonomi : Assyria & Mesopotamia 
Budge : Babylonian Life & History 1897 
Delitzsch: Babel und Bibel é@v. ee 1903 
Henzey : Antiguitées Chaldeennes, Musee du Louvre 1902 
Layard: Discoveries at Nineveh & Babylon 1853 
Parfit: Mesopotamia 1917 
Rawlingon: Ancient Monarchies 4v. 1862 
Savce Assyria, Its Princes & Peoples 1895 
Social Life among Assyrians & Babylonians 1893 
. Primer of Assyriology 1894 
" Fresh Light from Ancient Monuments 1900 
Smith: Students!’ Ancient Geography 1891 
Tarbox: Nineveh 
Weber: Die Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrer 1907 


Jerusalem Past & Present 

Guide a Palestine 

Land of Promise 

Religion of Ancient Palestine 
Camera Crusade in Holy Land 
Complete Works 

Wars of the Jews 

From the Nile to Nebo 

Palestine 

Holy Land 

Palestine 

Recent Discoveries on Temple Hill 
Jerusalem & Its People 

Jerusalem Illustrated 

Village Life in Palestine 

Holy Land 

The Jordon Valley & Petra 2v. 
Handbook of Palestine 

Guide to falestine & Syria 


1918 


1858 
1908 
1912 


1912 
1919 
19235 
1900 
1898 


18935 
1897 
1899 
1905 
1922 
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Galilee in Time of Christ 
History of the Jews RV « 


1898 


Palestine Ex. Fund: Our work in Palestine 5v. 1873--19135 
Neil: Palestine Re-Peopled 1877 
Naville: Archaeology of the Old Testament 1915 
Rawlinson: The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient World | 
Sanday : Sacred Sites of the Gospel 1903 
‘Smith: Historical Geography of the Holy Land 1908 
Van Lennep: Bible Lands, Customs & Manners 1875 
Williamson: Money of the Bible 
C. syria. 

Baedeker: Syria & Palestine 1876 
Bell: Syria, The Desert & the Wown 1908 
Dwight : Christianity Revived in the East. 1850 
Farley: Two Years in Syria 1859 
Jessup: Fifty-three Years in Syria 2v. 1910 
Kelley: Syria & the Holy Land 1844 
Kelman: Damascus to Palmyra 1908 
Murray : Handbook: Syria & Palestine 1892 
Piso: Letters from Palmyra to Rome 1839 
Strange: Bagdad During the Abbassid Caliphate 1900 
Rihbany II: The Syrian Christ 1916 
Thompson : Daughters of Syria 1872 
D: Persia. 

Aubin: La Porse D'Aujourdhul | 1908 
Benjamin: Persia | 1888 
Bradley-Birt: Through Porsia | 1909 
Bérard Revolutions de la Perse 1910 
Browne : The Persian Revolution 1910 
Firdusi: Shahnameh Sv. Persian Text 

Le Litre des Rois rench Trans, 7v. 1878 

Browne : The =pisode of the Bab  3v. 1891 
Gayot: L'Art Persan 

Jani: Divan | 1908 
Jelalud-Din Rumi: Divan | 1907 
Jackson: Persia, Past & Prea_ent 1906 
Omar Khyan: Rubaiyat 
Sackville-iJest: Passenger to Teheran 1926 
Sparroy: Persian Children of the Royal Family 1902 
“Sykes: Persia & Its People 

Sadi: Gulistan 

Rawlinson: Persia (Ancient ) 1867 


E: Central Asia & India. 


Bartholemew : Literary & Hist. Atlas of Asia 
Birdwood: Industrial Arts of India | 
Surnaby : Ride to Khiva 1907 
Barthold: Turkestan Down to Mongol Invasion 1928 
Syrne: Messer liarco Polo 1921 
Cumont : Die Mysterien des *ithra 1911 
Dalton: Treasure of the Oxus 1905 
Durand: Nadir Shah 1908 
Duranu Making a Fronter 
DePourvourville: L'Art Indo-Chinois 1894 
Chirol: India 1920 
Ferguson: Hist. Indian & Tiastern Architecture 1899 
¥reshfiela.: Central Caucasus & Beshan | 1869 
Gibb. Arab Conquests in Central Asia 1923 
Gogard: Ghazni 1925 
Hedin: Through Asia 2v. 1898 
Overland to India  2v. 1910 
Huc : Travels in Tartary, Tibet & China 
Bishop: Anong the Tibetans 1694 
Jones India, its Life & Thought 1908 
Ghenzhis ihan 1927 
| Lattimove : Desert iioad to Turkestan 1928 
 Nennes India 1923 
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India 


1894 


Handboo': | 
Folding Maps India ev. 
farco Polo: Voyages & Travels : 
Vamberv: ilies Aventures dans L'Asie Centrale 
sites Life & Adventures 1914 
History of Bolthara (1873 
Sirdar Iltbal: Afghanistan 
Younghusband: Kashmir 1924 
Zimand Living India 1928 
Arabia. 
Ameer Ali: Short History of the Saracens 1900 © 
Abu-1-Ala: Divan 1900 
Burt Pilgrimage to Meccah and Al-iiedinah 2v. 1907 
Dods : Mohammed 1879 
Fago: Arte Araba | 1909 
Forder: Adventures Among the Arabs 1909 
Hogarth: Penetration of Arable 1905 
Hasah Ben Thabit: Divan 1910 
Gilman: The Saracens 1895 
Ibn Tufail: Divan 1910 
Irving: tohammed & His Successors 1909 
Lane-Poole: Saladin 1906 
Margouliouth: Mohammed & the Rise of Islam 1905 
waulina Mohammed: Ali ffuhammed 1924 
Muir: Hahomet & Islam 1895 
Palgrave: Central & Bastern Arabia | 1877 
Ralli: Christians at Mecca | 1909 3 
seyed Ali: Islam . 1909 
Sale: Translation of Koran 1856 
Seabrook: Adventures in Arabia . 1928 
Young: Children of Arabia 1911 
Zaydan  Unayyads & 1907 
Part Iv THE BALKANS 
Armstrong: The New Balkans 1926 
About : La Grece Comtemporaine 1886 
Baumgarten: Die Hellenische Kultur 19135 
" Die Hellenische-Romische Kultur 1913 
Baedeker: Greece 1889 
Baikie: Sea Kings of @ Crete 1910 
Bauer: Vom Griechentum zum Christentum 1910 
Burrows: Discoveries in Crete 1908 
Burckhardt: L'Art Ancien 
Billiotti: L'Ile de Rhodes 1881 
Carnegie Endow: The Balkan Wars 1914 
Claudii Ptolemy: Geographia 2v. 
Colignon: Mythologie Figuree de la Grece 1907 
Clement : Legendary & Mythological Art 1881 
Cockerell: Temples of Jupiter at Aegina & of 
Apollo at Bassie 1860 
Curzon: Visits to Monasteriers of Levant 1865 
Denton: Servia & the Servians 1862 
Durham: The Burden of the Balkans 1906 
> Through the Lands of the Serb 1904 
Dussaud: Civilisations Prehelleniques 1910 
Dilettanti So0c.: Specimens of Antiesnt Sculpture 1835 
Principles of Athenian Architecture ~1865 
. The Bronzes of Siris 1836 
Euzet : Patmos 1914 
Fyyfe: Greece 
Finlay: Greece Under the Romans 
. History of Modern Greece "Vv. 
Faccioli: Le Isole — 
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Gardner: 
Gerard: 
Grote: 
Gardner: 
Georgirenes: 
Gladstone: 
Guerin: 
Geil: 
Holbeck: 
storieus" 
larkhan: 
Homolle: 
Hurliz, 
Haussoullier: 
Herodotus: 
: 
Karo: 
Latrie: 
Lukach: 
Mt'Clymont: 
Miller: 
Maraghianis: 


Mylonas: 
Miller: 
Minart: 
Wurray 


Maiuri: 
Noack: 


Neuhaus: 
Prance: 
Powers: 


Perrot & Chipiez: Histoire de L'Art dans L'Antiquité 


Patrick: 
Rothery: 
Ransay 
Stevenson: 
"Snaffle": 
Stepniak: 
songeon: 
Schliemann: 
Soteriades: 
Stais: 
strabo: 
Seignobos: 


Seylaz: 
Taxe: 
Tozer: 
Torr: 
Yon Mach: 


University Prints : 


Von Ranke: 
Woods: 
Wilke: 
Yovitchitch: 
Ziebarth: 
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Handbook of Greek Sculpture 
A King's Romance (Servia) 
History of Greece lev. 

Samos and Samian Coins 
Description of Samos & Patmos 
Homer 

Patmos et Samos 

Isle that is Called Patmos 


Bosnia & Herzegovina 


Bulgaria & Her Neighbors 
Bulgaria To-Day & To-liorrow 
La Grece Immortelle 

Greek Sculpture 

Grece, Athens et ses Environs 
History: Rawlinson 4v. 

Guide to Gyprus 

Fuehrer durch die Ruinen von Tiryns 
L'Ile de Chypre | 

Handbook of Cyprus 

Greece 

Trebizond 
Antiquities Cretoises 2v. 

24 Photographies de l'Epoque Mineenne 
E NEOLITHIKE EPOXE EN ELLADI 
The Balkans 

Avec les Armées Bulgares 
Malring of the Baltic States 
Roumania Ten Years After 
Rodi 

Ovalhaus und Palaste 
Homerische Palaste 
Appreciation of Art 

Land of the Black Mountain 
Message of Greek Art 


Sappho & the Island of Lesbos 
Amazons in Antiquity & Modern Times 
Manual of Antiquities 

History of Montenegro 

In the Land of the Bora 

At the Dawn of a New Reign 
Histoire de La Bulgarie 


Trésors de Mycenes 


The Acropolis, Athens, & Its Museum 
Musée d'Athenes 2v. 
Geography 5v. (Greek & English) 


Histoire Ancienne de L'Orient et de la 


Gréce 
Les Monastéres du Mont Athos 
Lesbos (Greek) 
Islands of the Aegean 
Rhodes in Modern Bimes 
Handbook of Greek & Roman ScuJture 
Kuropean Architecture 
Greek & Roman Architecture 
Early Nations & Greece 


Danger Zone of Europe 
Megalithkultur, Beziehungen zum Orient 


Pages from Here end There in Servia 
Kulturbilder aus Griechischen Stadlen 
Guide to Salonica 


Whole Yorks -- Trans. by Ashley Cooper, 


Cc. 


1905. 


1905 


1882 

1677 

1897 
1856 


1910 
1917 
1926 
1919 
1901 
1896 


1885 
1915 
1879 
1915 
1924 


1926. 


(1896 


1913 
1910 
1928 
1918 


1908 


1903 
1924 
1903 
1924 
1894 


1910 
1858 


1897 

1905 

1913 
1882 
1915 
1882 
1892 


1904 
1911 
1909 
1890 
1887 


1885 
1911 
1912 
1926 
1912 
1918 
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Budge ; 
Baedeker: 


Breasted: 
Cromer: 
Colvin: 
Crowther: 
Carter: 


Caillaud: 
Dawson: 
Erman: 
“dwards : 
Fothergill: 
Giffen: 
Gibbons: 
Hichens: 
Herodotus: 
Jackson: 
King: 
Kelley: 
neane : 
nemeid: 
Lane: 
Saspero: 


Murray : 
“ilne: 

Palmer: 
Petrie: 


Rayx Sladen: 


ney: 
Saladin: 
Steevens 
Weigall: 
Wingate: 
Whately: 
Wylde: 


w LO « 
Part V: EGYPT & NORTH AFRICA 


Dwellers on the Nile 

Lower Ugypt 

Reypte 

History & Civilization of Zgypt 

Modern Egypt 2v. 

Nalking of Egypt 

Children of Egypt 

Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen 2v. Vol. I 
Vol.IT 

Travels in Oasis of Thebes 

Bgypt & Syria 

Die Agyptische jieligion 

Thousand Miles up the Nile 

Five years in the Soudan 

Yhe Egyptian Soudan 

New Liap of Africa 

The Spell of Egypt 


Egypt and Scythia 


Empire of Morocco 


Cleopatrals Needle 


Egypt 
Africa 
Standard Guide to Egypt & Sudan 


Mammers & Customs of Ancient Eeyptians 
Egyptian Archaeology 


Archeologie Lgyptienne 
Handbook to Lower & Upper Egypt 
History of Egypt 

Sinai 

& Israel 

Carthage & Tunis 2v. | 
Unconquered Abyssinia To-Day 
Villes d'Art: Tunis et Kairouan 
With hitchener to Khartum 

Life & Times of Cleopatra 

Ten Years in the Mahdi's Camp 
Peasant Life on the Nile 
Modern Abyssinia 


International College Library, 


Caleb W. 


Suyrna, Turkey. 


Lawrence, Librarian. 


1899 
1885... 


1898 


1911 


19235 
1927 


1818 


1909 
1889 
1910 
1905 
1916 
1910 
1886 


1814 


1895 
1928 
1907 


1892 


1896 
1898 
1906 
1912 


1906 — 
1925 


1908 
1899 
1924 
1898 


1900 
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INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, SMYRNA, TURKEY. . 


SUPPLEMENT T0 NEAR EAST LIBRAR YX,  Ootober; 1929. 


Caleb W. Lawrence, Ii.A., Librarian. 


Part I> ASIA LINOR . 
ee Guide Books & Books of Travel. 


Bryce: Two Solutions for “astern Problem 


1920-29 


"Asia"-- 10 volumes 
Chandler:. Travels in Asia liinor 1775 
-B: Art, Architecture, Archaeology. 
| "Art & Archaeology,"ten volumes 1919-29 
Ashover Painted Sarcophagus Clazomenae 
Berry: Archaeologist* in the Field 
Butler: Miletus, Priene, Sardis | 
is Hellenistic Cities of Asia Minor 
: Investigations at Assos 
Creswell: Bibliography of Muhammadan Art 
Lethaby: Architecture -- Home Univ.Library 88 
Grant: Nicholas Roerich, Painter of Asia 
Hedge: Biology in Ancient Art 
Johnson: The Greek Bronzes of Tunis 
Nieman: Stadte Pamphylien Band I 1890 
"  Pisidien 1892 
Putnam: Architectural Polychromy | 
kobinson: Pergamum & Ephesus 
Shear: Cnidus 
Sieglin: Quellen und Forschungen-Alten Geschichte 
Univ.of C.: Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor 
| New Sculptures at Malatia 
Ular: rkische Enthullungen 
Part II: TURKEY. 
A: Constantinople & the Byzantines. 
Casson: The Golden Gate, Constantinople 1929 
" Digging Out the Hippodrome 
Clark: Constantinople 1817 
Davis: Beauty of the Purpte 1925 
Diehl: Byzantine Portraits 
Dwight: Stamboul Nights 
Einstein: Inside Constantinople : 1918 
Kelsey: Burnt Areas of Constantinople 
Loti: Les Désénchantées 1905 
. Farriere: L' Homme qui Assassina 
MacCallum,F: "Great Blessing” - Hippodrome 
Neale: Theodore Phranza ~- Fall of Constantinople 
Strickland: Geology of the Thracian Bosphorus | 
Williams: Constantinople to Athens~-Airplane 1928 
Delineascope Films: Stamboul, Galata Bridge, Byzantine Archae. 
Stuermer: Two War Years in Constantinople . 1917 
History, Literature, Folk-Loze, Ete. 
Albin: Les Grands Traités Politiques 1911 
American Cham.Com: Levant Trade Review 10 vols. 1926 
Berard: Ga Revolte d'Asia 1905 
Bliss: Phrygia & an Zarthquake 1899 


1912 
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Sunvlev‘ent-- Near “ast Library -- I.C., Siyrna. 
Brit. Ads: 
Bulletin 
Cesari 
Chater 
Chester’ 
Clavel: 
Cwront 
Downey 


Driault 
Dwi ght 


Edwards: 
Ellis: 


Finley: 


Gibbon- 
Guinet 
Bey: 
Halide “idib: 
Harrison: 
Hiatt : 
Horton: 
Tbrie- 
Kennan ° 
Hkairallah 


Luciani . 
Lybyer: 


Mace: 


a@hmoud ad: 
“asefield: 
-oseley: 


Nevinson. 
Ober: 
Ogilvie: 
Olmstead: 
Patric':: 
Pears: 
Peffer - 
Peffer: 
Nicolaides: 
hi. Go. 
Ravndal : 


Climate of Eastern :.editerranean 


Mediterranean Pilot 


Cha:x:bre de Smvrne 3 vols. 
(ywestioni del Vicino Oriente 
nizilbash Clans of Kurdistan 
The Young Turks 
Droit “‘usulman Statut Pereenie) 

Des Saccessions 


“Current History" 10 vols. 
Suleivan the agnificent 

Fair Circassians 

La “uestion d' Orient 

&£ “uslim Sir Galahad 
Christianity Revived in the “ast 
“economics “clipsing Politics 

The Hate Sowers 

Berlin to Bagdad 

Bible Lands Vey 

Angora 

Genie Civil Ottoman 

Decline & Fall of ‘‘oman “Empire 
La Turguie d'Asie II Vols. 
Articles d'i.<:portation de S:yrne 
iy Snare in Turiish Ordeal 
Whirling Dervishes 


Admiral Bristol, Naval Diplomat 


smyrna 

Crossing Asia .inor 

Highlands of Dachestan 
egeneration of Turley To-Day 
“ustafa Xeval Nake of Turkey 
Traité des juccessions usulmans 
Turt-ey Wal'’:s Abreast of ijioderns 
Lausanne Treaty 

Lois sur le Timbre, Temettu, Etc. 
Helping Near Hast to Help Itself 
Changing the Near “ast 

New Civil Code 

Gallinoli 
Truth About Dardanelles 

"Near “ast & India" 10 vols 
The Dardanelles Ca:nnaign 

Better Cattle & Farivs in Near Hast 
New Woman of Turkey 

Ancient ‘orld 

fur’ish Soldier's Good “valities 
Turkey in 1912 

Turicish Republic 

Hands Off on Turizey 

Legislation Ottoman 

Rules & Kepulations 

Commerce & Industry 


reggie des Cahier des Charges 


Rusten Ser: 
Sarvou 
Savvas: Pasha: 


Seferiades: 


Turkey Takine Her Place 

La Jeune Turquie et le “evolution 
Le Tribunal -iusulman 
Le Droit 

Le hegime Immobilier 


2 vols. 


Sforza. Count: The Bie Idea 


page 2. 


. Orientales dans Paganisme 


1908 
1929 
1914 
1928 
1912 


1909 


1929 
1929 
1914 
19135 


1850 


1928 
1925 
1924 
1927 
1924 
1911 
1845 
1895 
1927 
1928 
1924 
1928 
1924 
1922 
1915 


1925 


1928 
1890 
1926 
1924 


1927 
1925 
1926 
1917 
1916 


1919-29 


1918 
1925 


1929 
1927 
1912 
1924 
1924 
1873 
1862 
1926 
1884 
1927 
1912 
1892 
1892 
1915 
1929 
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Supplement - Wear Rast Libra-y. I:G., Syrma.... pegged. 


Ahdulba'ti Bey. nelieious Lessons for Tur’ish Children 1929 
Soc. des (vais. fete de Concession | | 1865 
Stevens The Turkish ..enublic 1925 
Strickland. Geological Chart of S.vrna 
Tehihatcheff. Sur les Dévots de l'asie Nineure 
Townbee New Ec¢onémic of 1923 
State of ind 1925 
 Dweedy Homance & Diary 1929 
YVellay Le Probléme édite-ranéen 1913 
Ville-Hardovwin Conguéte de Constantinople 1909 
‘ & De Joinville’ *e*:oirs of the Crusades 
Willioms- Turkey Goes to School 1929 
Wilson Children of the New Turley 1929 
Woolf: Future of Constantinople 1917 
Zonrabd De 1'Emoéchenent du Succession 1908 
The eal Turk 1914 
Neajiaé Hanuii La Legislation Ouvribre 1928 
PART III --- WSSTERN ASIA 
A. Assyria, HWesopotamia, The Hittites. 
Sunn :‘ By the Rivers of Babylon 192 
Candle: Lawrence of the Nedjaz 1926 
20!re ° Newest Constitution in Ancient Land 1924 
| New Monarchy in Garden of “den 1924 
| Nelitzsch Im Lande des Finstigen Paradieses 1905 
Fisher vandaeans of Iva‘: 1928 
Gorbold: Off Duty in Bagdad 1921 
Jerenias Babylonischen tieligion 1904 
Lane Babylonian Probleris 1923 
| Levy Bagdad Old and New 1927 
Trusteeship ox uxploitation 1921 
Lilusive “Air Forrow’ to Bagdad 1924 
heyer : Geschichte des Altertums 2 vols. 1907 
a Schoedsac!: . The Desert Patrol 1925 
| Nuoffer- Der Nennwacgen in Altertum 1904 
| Winckler : De Vorde: ‘asiatischen Geshichte 1904 
| Wooley: Carchemish, Proudest City of Hittites 
| B Palestine 
Agronslty : Ten Years Zionist Activity 1928 
Ashbee. Pulse of Holy City 19235 
| Baedeter . Palastine und Syrien 1880 
3 "Biblical World” 32 vols. 1895-1908 
Cohen Palestine Guestion 1924 
Dam : Exploring Biblical 83eth-Shan 1929 
| Finley . Visiting the Holy Land 1927 
it Fernard. Digsing out Ur of the Chaldees 1927 
Pranck : Easter in Jerusalen 1928 
| Golding: Dawn to Dusk in Palestine 1928 
| Gordon: Abraham's Home Town 1926 
Digsing thru the Ages-Beisan 1925 
| Huvelin: Note Sur la Palestine et Syrie 
| Langdon : Field-Oxford to 1927 
| Legrain: Rivals to Tob of Tut -Ankh-Amen 1929 
| " Royal Graves at Ur. 1929 
New Discoveries at Ur. 1929 
| Those Holv iields 1892 
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Suppleizent - Near East Library. 


Head 


“opertson 
Shenstone : 


Stein: 
Tweedy 
Van 
Whiting: 


“iooley 


The New Palestine 


New Discoveries in Palestine 


Gevasa, the Golden 

Treasures of the Holv Sepulchre 
The Jews in Palestine 

Ceremony of the Holy Fire 

Out of door s in the Holy Land | 
From Jerusale= to Aleppo 

Last Israelitish Blhod Sacrifice 
Carcheish & Ur 

uxcavations at Ur 

The Sunmerians 


C - Syria. 


Armstrong 


Bliss 
Dodge : 


Forder: 


Lanier. 


Pickthall. 


Seabrool 


Von Weisl: 


Among the foraivis of Syria 
‘Al - Kulliyeh" 4 vols. 
keminiscences 


An Eastern Challenge 


Genius of America in astern 
Damascus 

Arabic Literature 

Great Chalice of Antioch 

Said, the Fisherman 

The House of Islam 

8 Articles on srabia & Syrion 

In Jebel Druz 


D - Persia 


Curzon 
Cooper: 
Edwards : 
Ferte.: 
Galloway 
Griscorm: 


Hutchinson: 


nrahner: 
“ernard: 
Marquart 


Mirza Saghaphi: 


torier ; 


Perrot & Chipie,r 


Polak: 
Shean: 
Steit : 
Wilson: 
Yirza- 


Grass-lligrations in Persia 2 art. 


A Persian Caravan 
Notice sur le Poste rersan Enveri 
“Ya Hasan! Ya Hosain! 
‘Medical Hotor Triv Thro Persia 
Nasr-ed-din Hodja 
Russ in Asien 
Geographie de la Perse 
Eransahr 

Courtier of ad Shah 9 art. 
Hadji Baba of Isnahan 
Historv of Art in Persia 
Persien 
Seven érticles on Persia 1926-28 
Hafiz 
Persian Life & Custo“is 
Apprentice aS in Persia 


E - Central Asin 


Abdullah 
Anderson: 


Lute & Scimitar-Central Asia 
Main Street in Caucasian Village 


Andrews Thirteen Articles on Exnedition '24-'26 


pec': 


Brit.Emp.Ser: 
Bartholenew . 


Bellew 
Cahn: 
Casey 


The Splendor of isia-Buddha 

India 

nand atlas of India 

Races of Af:shanistan 

Histoire de l'sie Turques et fongols 
iivstexy of ‘ngkor 


I.C., Smyrna.....page 4. 


1924 
1929 
1928 
1928 
1926 
1929 
1908 
1913 
1920 
1928 
1929 
1929 


1928 
1910 


1920 


1928 
1925 
1911 
1928 
1924 
1910 
1906 
1925 
1925 


1892 
1924 
1929 
1895 
1924 
1921 
1928 
19035 
1861 
1901 


(1928 


1892 
1865 


1929 
1900 
1921 


1929 
1921 


1899 
1895 


1880 


1896 
1926 
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Supplement ~ Near East Library, 


Chirol: 
Chamberlign: 
Chuan: 
Cobbold: 
Connor: 
Creswell: 
Cumont : 


Czaplica: 
David--Nee]l : 
Dennett. 
Duncan: 
Dieterich: 
Dutt: 


Emerson: 
Enoch: 
Eautafieff: 


Featherstone. 


Fincastle: 
Fleming: 


Forbes-Leigh 


Froelick: 
Grunwedel: 
Hamilton: 


Halcluyt : 
Harbord: 
Hedin: 


Hisdus.: 
Holdich: 
heyfelden. 
Iden-Zellen. 
Jones: 


Lattimore: 


Mahomed Khan: 


Martin: 
Mahan: 
Mackay | 
McCormick: 
Morden: 
~Hitchell: 
Moore: 
Mott-Smith : 
Olson: 
Ossendowski: 
Parker: 


Pennell: 
Rider: 


Middle Eastern Cuestion 


Asiatic States in Soviet Union 
Lilasa | 


Innermost Asia 

The Forgotton Ruins of Indo~China 
Muhammadan Architecture of India 
Monuments Pugurés-Mystéres de Mithra 
The Tur'rs of Central Asia 

Woman's Daring Journey into Tibet 


Democratic tlovement in Asia 


Thru ‘iestern Tibet | 
Eine Mithrasliturgie 
Ramayana Epic of India 
Mahabharata 

uy Journey Eastward 7 
Conquest of the hyber 


Hunting with Eagles in Kalmuck Steppes 


The Western Wustagh Explored 

Prontier Campaign 

Flying Over Afghanistan 
Nngland to India by Auto 

Andrews of Mongolia 
Buddhistische Kunst in Indien 
Afghanistan 

Problems of Niddle East 

Discovery of luscovy 

Loud Speaker in Near East. 

"Living God" ond King Priest 

Die Geographisch in Zentralasien 
Meine letze Reise durch Inner-Asien 
Sibulous Buriats-Asia's Wild West 
Indian Borderland 

Transikaspien 

Yakuts and Tunguses 

India, Its Life and Thought 
Buddha, The Light of Asia 


India's Problem-Krishna or Christ 


Russland in tiittel-Asien 

Rise of Brit.Dominion in India 
Autour de 1'Afghanistan 
KRmperor of All Men. 

Tamerlane 

Camels & Camel Pullers &c. 4 arts, 
Caravans of the Winding Road 
Desert Road to Turtestan 

Abdur Rahman 2 vols. 

Under the Absolute Emir 

The Problem of Asia 

Held in a Chinese Bandit Leir 


China's Treasures 


Across Central Asia 

Hinduism & Islam 

Unknown Afghanistan 

Thru Khyber to kabvl 

Sky-Scraper Sphinxes in Afghanistan 
Beasts, Men & Gods 

A Thousand Years with the Tartars 
Turanians & Turanianism | 
Doctoring on Afghan ‘Frontier 
Kalidasa. Translation of Sha'runtala 


I.C., Smyrna.....page 5. 
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Ibn Batuta: 
Ali Ibn Isa: 


Roberts, Lord: 


Rock. 


Schlagintweit : 


Seton: 
Skrine: 
Stenzler: 


Stratil-Sauer. 


Strong. 


Thomas: 
Waln: 
Williams: 
Wulsin: 
Wilson: 


White: 
Yate: 


Younghusband: 
Zumbdvo: 
; 


Abou-1-Kasim: 
Ameer Ali: 
Atterbury: 
Boulger: 
Brunton: 
Clarke: 
Denoyer: 


Gairdner: 


ti 
Gibbons: 
Goldsack: 
Groves: 
Harrison: 
Hogarth: 
Herrick: 
Ibn-Jakub: 
MacDonald : 


Metta: 
Mitchell: 


Matthews : 
Mylrea: : 


Palmer: 
Parulekar: 


Supplement - Near East Library, 


Travels of Ibn Batuta 


Life & Times of Good Vizier Ali Ibn Isa 


Forty-One Years in India 

Land of the Yellow: Lama 

Thru Great River Trenches of Asia 
Among Lamas of Choni 

Indien in Wort und Bild 

Ghandi 

Chinese Central Asia 

The :,:alidasa 

Prisoner in Afghanistan 

Sanarkand Heturns to Power 5 art. 
Old & New Gods in “ongolia 
Profane Invasion of Holy Bokhara 
Into Forbidden Afghanistan 6 arts. 
From Tientsin to Mongolia 

Valley of Wine - Georgia 

Road to Wang Ye Fu 

Kuzbas: Light-Running Utopia 
Hitch-Hiking in Central Asia 
Journeys in Unknown Bhutan 

Nepal 

Khursasan and Sistan 

Northern Afghanistan 

Heart of a Continent — 


Religious Penances of Holy Men of India 


God Hinduism 


Arabia & 


Kitab Al-Kharadj 
Woman in Islam 

Islam in Africa 

Crisis in Islam | 

Arab Case in Palestine 
Ten Great keligions 
Islawic Policy of France 
Gujastak Abelish 
Christianity & liuhammadanism 
Muslim Idea of God 
Islam 


The Verse of Stoning 


New World Storn Center — 

Christ in Islam 

Flying over Egypt, Sinai & Palestine 
"There is No God but God" 

Arab World To-Day 

Christian & Mohammedan 


Reiseberichte uber die Slawenlande im 965 eg 


Aspects of Islam 

Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence &c. 
Religious Life & éttitude in Islam 
Ibn Saud 

Hinduism & Nohamredanism 

"Moslem World" 2 vols. 

Young Islam on Trek 

Riddle of Nearer Asia 


Holy Spirit in Qu'ran & Bible 
Sinai 


Future of Islam in India 


Smyrna... .page 6. 


1500 


1897 
1925 
1926 
1928 


1891 


1925 
1926 
1874 
1929 
1929 
1928 


1929 


1925 
1925 
1926 
1926 
1928 
1929 
1914 
1929 
1900 
1888 
1896 
1913 


1914 


1889 
1899 


1924 


1924 
1871 
1928 
1887 
1910 
1909 


1919 
1924 
LOANS 
1926 
1924 
1926 
1912 
1898 
19035 
1912 
1926 
1891 
1911 
1926 
1926 
1909 
1906 
1928 
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Supplement - Near ‘est Library, ~ 


Prentice - 
Rihani- 


Roberts: 
Raswan. 
Rodwell: 
Sell. Canon: 


Tonietti 
Weil. 
Sesterman : 
Wherry 
Wwollaston: 
Wilson: 
White: 
Zwewer : 


Svnrise to Sunset from :'t. Sinai 
With the Kins in Arabia 
Iman Yahva 

Bedouin Justice, Hospitality, Diplomacy 
Drini-er of the Air 4 art. on Bedouins 
Koran 

Battles of Bedr & Uhud 

Four "ishtly-Guided Xhalifas 
Ghazwas & Sariyas 

Al Qu'ran 

The Druses 

Islam Its rise & Progress 

The Cult of Ali 

Selections fron the Culran 

Sufii sia 

Arabia's New Warrior King 

Guests of Allah 

Ibn Saud. Desert Colussus 

iw Friend: Ibn Saud 

Islam & Christianity in Far ast 
religion of the Koran 

Modern Novemments aviong .oslemrs 
The Land of Footprints 

Islar 

Raymond Lull 


G: Arnenia 


Barleley . 
Bryce, Lord 
Clair-Tisddle 
Dowling: 

Coe 
Gaidzalrian. 
Lynch : | 
Tchobanian ° 
Tournbize: 
Voris: 


PART IV: ‘THE 


Angeloff: 
Armstrong. 
Adeney : 
Appleton: 


Bourchier 
Baedeker’* 
Bury: 
Chater: 

Clax "re: 


Creasy: 
Daijon. 
Dorfeld: 
Ellis: 


Field 
Finlay: 
Flandini 


‘Asia sinor & Armenia 


Transcaucasia & Ararat 

Conversion of Armenia to Christianity 
The Aisenian Church 

The Arscnian Republic 

Illustrated Armenia 

Armenia 2 vols. 

Les Trouvéres 

Histoire de l1'Armenie 

Rebirth of Armenia under Soviets 


BALKANS. 


Why Nationalism Flames in the Balkans 
Bulgaria & the Aegean 
Greek & SJastern Churches 
karly iunglish Traveller in Greece 
Viciss_itudes of Athens 
Rise of Bulgaria 
Griechenland 
History of Greece 
Sicily & Its Gree’: Temples 
Travels in Balkans 
Travels in Greece 2 vols. 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World . 
The Albanians 
Ancient Ithaca 
Story of Greatest Nations: Greece 
Greece & Rome 
Gree’: Islands & Turkey after the War 
History of Greece 


L'Isola di °*.odi e le Sporadi 


I.C., Smgrne... 7. 


1915 
1926 
1929 


1928 


1929 
1911 
1909 
1909 
1911 
1909 
1910 
4911 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1926 
1926 
1924 
1929 
1907 
1908 
1916 


1920 | 


1909 


1891 
1873 


1897 
1919 
1926 
1908 
1901 


1900 
1926 


1928 
1926 


1921 


1920 
1919 
1912 
1908 


1907 
1925, 


1818 
1818 
1851 
1912 
1929 
1900 
1900 


1878 
1912 
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Supnlevent -- 


Near Fest Librery I Ssvrna. eee 9. 


PART V...EGYPT & NORTH AF<ICA. 


Aubin 
Baedeker 
Blalze 
Breasted: 
Buchanan 
Butin: 
Budge : 
Casserley: 


Courtelle 
Crabites : 


Dennis: 
Forbes - 
Hassamein. 
Hoardt 
Johnson: 
iearney 
Keith-::oach 
Maspero. 
Magee 

| ever: 
Osgood. 
Powers: 
‘Prorok: 


Reitemeyer: 
Robinson: 
Shay: 

Slatin Pasha: 
Stratton: 


Les Anglais sux Indes et en Faevypte 
Unter-Aerypten 

The ‘Michigan" Rosetta Mirror 

Tuxor & Arvageddon 

Sand: Sahara 5 art. | 

New Arch. Discoveries in 8. Abyssinia 
Sarsophagus of Seti 

Tripolitina 

White City of Algiers 

Fringe of Great Desert 

Seven articles on Egypt 

Sudan Challenges South 

Delineascope Film Egvntian Architecture 
Plates from "Illustrated London News" &c. 
The Land of Egynt 

Land of White Helmet 

Crossing the Libyan Desert 

Thru Deserts of Africa by Motor 

Here & There in Africa 

Country of Ant Men: Sahara 

Lost Tribes of Islam: Darfur 


kecueil de Travaux Ass.yrien et Egyptiennes 


Thru Africa in Wartine 

Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine 
Nature & i‘an in Ethionia 

Independence or Civilization 

Ancient Carthage & Modern Excavation 
Excavations in Lybian Desert 2 art. 
Beschriebung Agyptens in fiittelalter 
Pharoah of Bondage & “xodus 

Cane to Cairo Overland 

Five & Sword in the Sudan 3 vols — 
Coptic Art. Origin & Change to Arabic 


1909 
1885 


1929 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1908 
1927 
1928 
1928 


1927-29 


1929 


1926 
1910 
1924 
1926 
1914 
1911 
1922 
1910 
1922 
1912 

928 
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Supple tent - Near Hast Librery, 1.0 


Gow 


Grosvenor. 
Hae 
Howland 


Ipnen 
Jaquith 
Jiriceh: 
Latex: 
Liebert 
Marriner 


Hexengie 


‘“otherwell> 


igore* 
roses‘ 


Ler: 
.yers 


Nonsca’ 
Oman 
Pausanias. 
Person 
Peucker 
Phillins 
kann: 


Shear: 
Stanley. 


Stev,hanonvoli: 


Struc? 
Steinvetz: 


Thoveidides - 
Verloop: 
Villari: 
Watchler 
Williams: 


-, ovrna.... page 8. 


Greek ivthology & Art 
Races of Eurone 


Greek Avmorial Bearings 2 parts 


Greece & the Greets 
Greece & iefugees 


und die Nordalbanische _9 narts 


Ten Years of samevican Nelief Activities 
Geschichte de» Serben 

noidisecne Kultur i:. Bilde 

Aus der: Nordalbanischen Hochgebirge 
Transylvania & Its Seven Castles 

Gast of the Adviatic 

Albania under Dorination of Italv 
Changing “ap of Bal)l-ans 

Greece & iiontenegro 

Die Grieschischen Kriegsaltertumer 
Barly Nations & Greece 

Near Fast From Within ; 

Das Katholische Nordalbanien 

History of Greeéce 

Nescrintion of Greece 2 vols. 

Swedisk Excavations in Greece 

Karte Makedonien, Alterserbien, Albanien 
Tlementary ‘ianuel of Antiquities 


War of Greek Indenendence 


Colonizing Half a Million kKefugees 

Five Great Honacharchies of Anc. World III 
L'Ancienne Gréce. Cartes Geographiques 
kecent Excavations at Corinth 

Olympia & Greei Athletes. 

History of bastern Church 

Les Iles de 1'Egeo 

iletredonische Fahrten. Chalkidile 

Die Niederlande 

Die Nordalbanischen Alpen 

Die Hochandergane Oberalbaniens 
PelLoponesian War. 2 vols. 

Le Noyaume de montene gro 


Races & Religions of Coy Macedonia. 


Die Griechischen Kunst der Reliefsarkophage. 


Unpublished Rare Gree’: Coins 
Swedish Roval Bxcavator in Greece 
Unspoiled Cyprus 

History's Greatest Tre 


1909 
1918 
1929 


1926 


1926 
1907 
1929 
1911. 


1908 


1909 
1926 
1912 
1928 
1913 
1913 
1893 
1903 
1918 
1909 

1893 
1912 
1928 
1903 
1888 
1897 
1924 
1865 
1788 
1927 
1920 


1912 
1915 


1913 


1911 
1912 


1892 
1926 
1928 
1925 
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and AVI. Articles 


(XIV) 
1885 - Memorandum on Religious Liberty in Turkey 79 
from the Constantinople Branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance 
1898 - Address on Turkey at Grand Rapids | 80 
by President James B. Angell 
1916 - Armenian and Nestorian Refugees Wid 28 81 
by Samuel G. Wilson | yee 
(XVI) 
1921 - The Bible in Greece - J. R. Brewster 99 
" = How Zeitoun Fell - S. W. Gentle-Cackett 100 
?  +.\=- Observations of a Turkey Traveler 101 


Caught in a Balkan Blizzard - F. H. Black —- eR 
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SPIRIT TOWaRO STI ANS “Tuan WOULD 


iT HAS tOna REEN Lists BOAST OF Tre GOVERNMENT 
THAT THe PRINCIPLE RELIG! OUS LIBERTY 


PRINCIPLE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, THIS PRINCIPLE Has 


RY THE PRESERVATION AMONG THE 


OF TURKEY, OF A FULL RELIGIOUS AUTONOMY AND MANY OTHER 
Clous PRIVILEGES, AT HAS BEEN CONSZCRATEO BY IMPERIAL 
DICTS, BY SOLEMN DECLARATIONS, AND KY RECOGNITION IN THE 


TREATIES WITH THE GREAT POWERS OF EUROPE, 


THE CHKISTIANS OF TURKEY HAVE MUCH KEASON FOR GRATITUDE 


4. 


TO THEIR THE RESPECT TH THEE 


10US PRIVILEGE TO ALL THE PEOPLES OF TRE EMPIRE, 
“THE OBJECT OF ThE PRESENT PAPEK 18 TO CALL ATTENTION 
TO CERTAIN AND. WZASURES AFFECTING CuRIsTtaNs 
WN. TURKEY aT VARIANCE ITH THE PRINCIPLE OF RELIG= 
| 


ANO THEREFOR: 7} HATTI-“HUMAYOUN OF 1886 


ANO DECLARATIONS OF THE IMPERIAL Q@CVERNMENTAT THE 


GRES Or BERLIN 


THE EXAMPLES CLTED AKE TaKEN FROM Tre EXPERI ENCES 


OFTHE EVANGEICAL OR PROTESTANTS SUBJECTS OF TKE EMPIRE, AS 
MOKE DIRSOTLY THE OBSERVATION OF ALLIANCE » AND 
MaY 8S CLASSED UNBEK THREE HEADS, VIZ. , 

(a) AL AMS OF “HE Te ACE CHRI S= 


TANT TY, 


FICEKS Or a GOVERNMENT ROAST 17 19 TO EVERY RELIG— 


4 
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RIG) LaTaKIicH IN NORTH Thine ans Twe 


THE POPULATION, THE ENUMERATING OFFICEKS Came CONTACT WITH 


Wer TC THEIR CONSCIENCES, RESIDES REING LI ARLE TO THE PENALTIES 


& 


(8) PUNISHMENT BY PERSECUTION, OF CONVERTS FROM 1 SLAM~ 


TO CHRISTI ANI TY. 


(C} MINDRANCE OF CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS OF 


IMPERIAL MAJESTY 1N THE ENJOYMENT OF SUCH ORDEN= 


ARY RIGHTS a6 THE RIGHT TO EOUCATE THELR CHPEDRENS 


ey. 


THE RIQHT TO WORSHIP QO0 PUBLIC ASSEMBLYy 


} 


ANY BUILOING OF THEIR OWN{ AND ALSO THE RIGHT TO FREELY CON- 
STRUCT HOUSES OF FORSMIP THEIR OWN PROPERTY, 4C, 4C, 
(a) THE al TO OF Tra niGhT TO 


CHRI STI ant TY, 


Tus OF THIS WRONG WH! CH WILL NOW BE 


PRESENTED, 13 Tre Cast OF TRE NUSAKIYEM, A TRIBE INHABITING 


HUNDKED ‘THOUSAND CF THESE PEOPLE, WHO 4 At THOUGH REALLY. Par 
GANS, AKE KECVONED 4S MOSLEMS IN THE OFFICIAL REGISTERS, 


MANY OF THE NUSARI YEH HAVE RECOME CHRISTI ANS, AND HAVE BEEN 
KNOWN AS SUCH FORK MANY YEARS, . DURPNG' KECENT CENSUS OF & 


THE NUSARIVEM CHRISTIANS, THE FACT OF THE. EXISTANCE OF 


CHRISTIANS AMONG THEM WAS REPORTED TO THE GOVERNOR OF THE. 
PROVINCE (DAMASCUS), AND HE Gave ORDERS TO REGISTER THE MEN 


ACCORD! TO THEIR RACE, NOT PERMITTING THEM LISERTY OF 


or 


CHOICE IN MATTERS OF FAITH, 1N CONSEQUENCE OF THIS ORDER, 


SEVERAL CHRISTEAN NUSARL YEH OF LONG STANDING HAVE REEN REB] 


AS IN SPIT. OF TRein UNUGK THe 
THE RECENT CALL FOK THE akwY RESERVE, THKEE OF THESE NUSAKIWE 

YEH CHPIATIANS FOP wITITAPY SERVICE, THEY NO MOT 


ORJECT TO SERVING IN THE ARWY, BUT THEY ake REGISTERED as 
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INFLICTHO BY MILITARY La’ FOR NON=OR SERV ANCE OF THE 


RELIGIOUS RITES, 


1T WILL BE BVIDENT TO' ALL THAT THESE MEN AKE SURVECTED 


TO aN UNJUSTIFI ABLE DENIAL OF RIGHTS IN HAVING THE AUTHOR] Tit 


TIZS CHOOSE FOR TREM THE FAITH RY THEY SHALL LIVE, 
(a) BY PERSECUTION OF MOSLEMS HO Have 
BRACED STI ANI TY. 
CASES HAVE 4OT RARE oe wen 
OF CONVERTS FROM TO 


DESIGNED TO COVER THE FACT OF RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION, THE 


METHOOS FOLLOWED I py TURKISH TRIPUNALS RENDEKS VERY OIF= 


FICULT TO PRODUCE EVIDENGE OF THIS FACT OTHER FHAN THE PROM 


MADE SOME CASES, OF RELEASE ON CONDITION OF ABANDON] 


4 


(NG CHRISTIANITY OR THE USE OF CrRISTI AN BOOvS, 


ONE CASE CAN HEKE BE CITED 1S OF THE GRAVEST 


PORTANCE AS SHOW! RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION, THIS CASE 


1S THaT OF FSIZIZAODS MERMED EPFENDI AND HIS FIFTEEN PUPILS, 


MHO» AS BELONGING TG THE LITERAKY CLASS, WERE NOT LIABLE TO 
CONBORIPTI ON, BUT YHO, ON BECOMING CHRISTIANS YERE AR= 
RESTED FORCED INTO THE As PRIVAKE SOLDIEKS, SINCE 
THESE MEN, IF MOSLEMS, COULD WOT 82 DRAWN FOR KILITARY 


VICK, THE FACT BECOmes KVIOENT THaT THEY 30 CONSCRIPT=— 


EM MEXELY AS A PUN! SHMENT FOR I% 


FACT THEY WERE TOLD PROTESTING AGAINST THE 
CEBDUKE APPLIED TO THEY HAD CKPEITED THE RIGHT 
OF EXEMPTION BY BECOMING GHKISTI ANS, 


THESE MEN ARKIVEO IN CONSTANTINOPLE FROM NEV SWEMIR IN 


ASIA MINOR IN NOVEMRER OF 1884, THEY YENE IMMEDIATELY aRREGT— 


ED AND PUT INTO THE ARMY » AS STATED, AND THE LEADER OF THE 
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PARTY, MEHWED EFFENOL, APTER: PEA NG FROM HIS 


AND CH! Was ‘TO SOME. et ace NOWN tron ANY 


CHRISTIAN CONVERSED HIM, COMMUNI CAT! ON WAS TH 


LESS PROMINENT OF THE FAKTY) BUT, tw JULY THEY 


TOO SENT TO SOME UNKNOWN PLACE, AFTER a MOST TOUCHING 


TO DELIVER THEM FROM THEIR UNJUST DETENTION, 


“Wa {vestry IN THE ENJOYMENT CF ORDINARY Ft 
1, THE PROTESTANT COMMUNITY #aS RECOGNISED RY HATT! 
OF HIS MAJESTY SULTAN ABD UL MEDUID, IN THE BY 
THAT DOCUMENT THE CONMUNITY WAS ASSIMILATED TO THE OTHER. 
ST! AN ONALITI¢S CF THE EMPIRE, THUS RECEIVED 
PRIVILEGE OF ADMINISTERING ITS AFFAIRS WITHOUT MOLESTA — 
TION, OF CHOOSING ITS OWN CIVIL HEAD OF ae, 
THE Last TEN YEARS, THE COMMUNITY vad mer 


ING DIFFICULTIES THE TRANSACTION OF 8 AUSINESS aT THE 


SUBLIME PORTE, THe RERRESENTATIONS CIVIL Head HAVE 


UNANSWERED, QUEST) ONG OF wave 


#\ 


HAVE DISPUTED, AND THE APF al Rs THE: TY 


Yard 
ALLOWED FALL UNTO CONEUS' Ot". 


THE Civil HEAD, RESIGNED. THE APPLICATION OF THE 
TEKMS Ge TRE FUNDAMENTAL KAS RECEIVED NO NC — 
TICE, IN FACT THE PROTESTANTS OF TURKEY ARE RESTRICTED IN. 


2 aN ESSENTIAL PAKT OF THE STENCE OF FANT 
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COMMUNI TY 1 THE ENJOYMENT OF FREEDOM TO EDUCATE ITS/GHIL~ 


DREN, Wi THI ree LAST FEW YEARS, RESTRICTIONS HAVE BEEN PUT 


UPON THIS RIGHT, IN SEVERAL PLACES SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN CLOSED 


inp 


WITHOUT REASON $ PERMITS TO OPEN NEW SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN DE- 


NIED » AND DIFFICULTIES HAVE BEEN THROWN IN THE WAY OF ERECT — 
ING SCHOOL-HOUSES "OR REPAIRING EXISTING STRUCTURES, 


CENT LAW CLAIMS FOR THE TURKISH AUTHORITIES THE RIGHT TO Oe> 


CIDE WHETHER OR NOT CHRISTIANS SHALL BE ALLOWED TO HAVE 
SCHOOLS AT ALL$_AND CHRISTIANS, EVEN IN THE REMOTEST PAkTS 


OF THE EMPIRE, ARE REQUIRED TO SEND TO THE CAPITAL FOR A 


PEPMIT THAT PF SANCTY ONEN PY HIS HIGHNES$ THE GRAND 


ZIR HIMSELF BEFORE THEY CAN OPEN THE MOST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
IN TRE ON RECALLING THE PRES- 
“SURE OF GENERAL BUSINESS IN ALL THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE CEN- 
TRAL GOVERNMENT, AND THE DIFFICULTY OF cmatniearien wiTH 
REMOTE PARTS OF THE EMPIRE, ALL MAY SEE THAT 
OF SUCH A RULE TO THE CASE OF PEASANTS WHO WI 8H “ wave 


THEIR CHILOREN TAUGHT TO READ, 1$ IN ITSELF, AND FROM THE 


NATURE OF THE CASE, EQUIVALENT TO A PROHIBITION OF VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS, BUT AS IF THIS WAS ENOUGH , THE HUMBLE PETITIONS 
OF CHRISTIANS FOR PERM! S$810N TO ESTABLISH SCHOOLS FOR THEIR 


CHILDREN, HAVE REMAINED UNNOTICED FOR YEARS, TO THE NEEDLESS 


HURT OF THE COMMUN! TY, 

IT 18 HOPED THAT MEANS MAY BE TAKEN TO CONVINCE THE 1M= 
PERI AL GOVERNMENT THAT ITS CLAIM TO DECIOE WHETHER A CHKI S= 
TIAN COMMUN] TY MAY OR MAY NOT HAVE SCHOOLS OF ITS OWN, uti tie 
CONTRARY TO THE PRINCIPLE CF RELICIONS FREENOM, 18 1 
eseue UNDER THE TREATIES, AND THAT » IN PUTTING OBSTRUCT! ONS 


IN THE WAY OF THE PROTESTANTS OF TURKEY WHO WISH TO EDUCATE 
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THEIR CHILOREN, OFFICIALS ARE GUILTY OF A WRONG THAT CANNOT ~ 

BE REGARDED WITHOUT EMOTI ON, 

3.) THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP HAS NEVER INTER 


1966, UNTIL QUITE RECENTLY. LATELY 1N SOME 


OF THE provi PLACES OF #ORSHIP Have 


CLOSED BY OVERNMENT OFFIC! ALS, HAVE THAT 

BEFORE THE POOR VILLAGE CONGREGATIONS MAY MEET ON THEIR OWN 


HOPHO THAT GUS KEMONSTRANCES MAY 82 


The obBLime PORTE ON Tred Ur WITH 


THE QUIET WORSHIP OF [RROTESTANT CHRISTIANS IN THEIR OWN 


OR IN SUCK 23 ON THEIR CWN PREMISES 4S THEY 
ARE ABLE TO PROVIDE, IT BEING UNDERSTOOD THaT SUCH I NTERFER@ 
ENCE 1S AN INNOVATION ENTIFELY aT VARIANCES “17H £STABLI 
USAGE 2 AND AN UNWARRANTED RESTRICTION OF PRIVILEGES EMPLI 
IN DECLARATIONS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 

4. FREEDOM TO RUILD CHURCHES AS 1S YELL KNOWN, HAS 
BEEN PROMESED MORE THAN ONCE TO THE CHRISTIANS OF TURKEY, . 
THE PROTESTANTS OF TURKEY ARE NOT IN THE ENJOYMENT OF THIS) 
FREEDOM, NO PLACE OF ¥ORSHIP CaN GE BUILT 1% TURWEY WITHOUT 
THE SPECIAL FLRMAN OF HIS aL MAJESTY, IN Tee OF 


iN ALL AR TMENTS CF GCVYRNWENT IN CONSTANT] N= 
Uric. Fra Cake Tat | Tecier 
SOUGHT OURING SEVERAL YEakS TO O8TAIN THRE MECESSARY AUTHOR 


IZATION TO BUBLO A CHURCH ON PROPEKTY BOUGHT FOR TRE PUKPOSE 
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ro THE OMURCH YHICH THEY ween. GRANTING oF 


THE RM AN INJURE NO INTEREST PUBLIC OR ens 


--- 


THE REFUSAL iy Ga SVEN THE DELAY OURING ro 


bad 


ATs THe oT NT OF THIS ALLIANCE ‘Gan OnLY 


INTOLERANCE AND A On OF CHAKTEKED ante. 


CAete Ce 


ar WARDSH! p 


1 ON BY CHRISTIANS | vari Ous PARTS OF THE LAND AFFORD cause 
run alan, anv as ant 


EARNEST PETITION TO GREAT POFEKS CF EUROPE » TO ust 


nie GOOD OFFICES WITH THE IMPERIAL GOVEKNMENT IN THE p- 


RECTION OF OBTAINING FOR PROTESTANT CHRISTIANS, #HETHER. 
PROTESTANT BORN OR NOT, THE KIGHT OF CONSCIENCE aS TO MAT= 


TEKS OF RELIEF, THE RIGHT OF BOUCATING 


OUT NEEDLESS HINDRANCE AND THE RIGHT TO CONSTRUCT SUCH 


BUILDINGS AS ARE NECESSARY, WHETHER FOR CHURCHES,OR FOR — 
SCHOOLS » MOSPITALS, OR OTHER COMMUNI TY PURPOSES, BELIEVING 
THAT THIS 18 CONTEMPLATED BY ANY TREATY OR ASSURANCE THAT —— 


PROMI SZS RELIGIOUS LIBERTY TO THE TURKISH CHRISTIANS, 


FULL OETAILS @F THE CASES ON WHICH THE ABOVE STATEMENTS 


BASED, ARE ENCLOSE HTH This 


IN PEMALE OF THE CONSTANT! NOPLE& BKANCH OF THe EVANGEL 


FOAL Attt 
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President Janes B. pee of the University of Michigan, 


| incthe histery of 


is peQion, some of the: and accomplished: missionaries 
\\ “whovhave ever gone. to fercign fields, the fruitare of their 
“work still abides; Landowtat bateery: I.was rejoiced tosseeeupon 


the: ‘one Of this older: generationy: ‘Still sittingrat hisntable 
a in his°study, pursuing his-rork 


pushed aeross 


pera 


ages (Applause ) 


vas: though it:were,a magizine: 


article which he hady just: finished, aithree+volume commentary 


scriptpres’ ‘in thesBulgarian: tongue, «2° when we 


| does theo Greek’ and, in the Armenian,nwe veld: 
give thanks for. the services of this cistinguished linguist, and 
have fresh in. your 
memories. the pathetic. memories that’ gathered around the miesionsin:. 


this great: commentator. 


the’ Year of ny residence the empire was 

reasonably: — Thoge who have: ne of, 

have come to the conokusion thatiit wes. not a: 


q 4 * * 4 
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‘*ouching mid cordial welcome to my old hone | | 
the réoquest the of of whieh request.. 
he Nappy if: an make audible... mer 
way something of present relations of the m.ssionary work in ey 
gay som | we ons “or 7m. 
of that that te understand what is. 
o ithe Govertin ¥orbhat +; aS 
Trt | pportunivy 
the present situation ane | | 
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In certain parts of. \rabs 


over the frontier, and. ‘Turkey beck into Persia. agains 
it is late years that anyone of them 
annoyed our missionary: dieturbed the work,of 
missionary work :iast. year. in Turkey, was. On 
favorable conditions. .. Theye. wane, 004, harvests 
which our missionaries suffered. was-a-great 
pleasure: for me to come. personal relations 
with them and: the relations betyeen then 
and the ‘American legetion, which sbecome somewhat... 
strained, have become so again harnonious, and I wish 
here and now to acknowledge my gratitude to these good men and. _—- 
women, forthe readiness.with whieh they accepted every sucgestion... . 
that I had occasion to make to them, and for the abundant help,which 
they rendered me, and for the valuable. information which they. . 

fum ished me from their posts of observation. — 
are nowhere better than» ‘you are din the 
of the. furkish Empire. § There is everywhere a ¢ertain diserect- 
ness in the average American missionary, which attracts 
attention and the remark, 
I was in. the minister of another great. 
power which is represented by missionaries in China, eame,to me. 


ave an 


*% 
4 = act a 
; 
a 
i 
as ie 
have; some very. 4 people to govern, . ov They nave | 
a4 
4 
ina onic: state ef re be il Lon, and on bhe 
of the frontier there were repeated border vars,. between. the Kurde 
ana the Armenians revolutionists rushing from Persia into Tkrke 
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reat. out of trouble, | 
seem to have pee several reports sent across’ the 
to the effect that the Ottoman government: wae | 
to eject our Turkeyy 


itis ‘Ido not .mean to say the Ottoman 
not somewhat troubledat ‘the presence of American mis- 
and that: it. indulge in what may be 
reasonable oriticians of them, but I was very glad, ‘rather carly: 
in.my official career a change; to-hold a-prolonged conver— 
sation with the Ministe of Foreign Affairs on: that: sud jeoty when | 
he told me that he was charged by the Sultan with the | 
conferring with me frankly, and: that he wished to bear ‘fo thes, 
Sultan. the statements which should choose to makes 
with joy. this opportunity to present my views upon that subject, | 
and you ¢an well imagine that I set forth at length the fact that 
I was well acquainted with the members of this corporation, that I | 
knew them w knew the spirit in which 1+ sent its missionaries 
to Turkey and every land; that I was acquainted with not a few of 
the missionaries thenselves, and I could give him the fullest... 
that we came to that country not to disturb nor to» 
revolutionize the revolution; ‘but to make 
good and intelligent citizens, who should be a blessing te the 
country and to have every reason te believe, and 
he, 89 assured mo, that he bore the full statement which have only 
referred..to briefly, to. the ears of the Sultan andl have. always 
and, belieye. is true that he: ‘has correctly represented 
the complaints that have been made during the past year in regard 
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ians, number*of these men is tuch more’): 


wrecked. It killed tro or three guards, but dic not kill any of > 


to Fatteon roar of if thee 


underst and: hor. sone OF)» 


quarterss have come inte: Turkey, and perhaps: witha 

Dodo not judge them, Bat: witht $e 
us an absurd: plan, they attempted. by terrorizing: and blowing wD 
puilaings with dynamite, by. killing people the streets, te 


proper motives. 


rorize the Turkish government into granting reforms to the Armen ‘> 


limited than the 


ig sh’ government thinks, . © In -¢heim alerm 
they see a revolutionist: at every corner, and however it may! be, © 
certain it ip that thoy heve: this fear, and the Sultan’ himse 

it in particular, beyond all question, and believes that these «— 


pe¥sons are ready to have recourse to terrorism and overturn the ~. 
sovernment. The very day that arrived in 
party of these men set off some dynamit 

sublime Porte. The builiting in. which the Minister of 3 
affairs and all the rest of them have thoir offices was complctely 


the cabinet, so I- learned afterwards, It was a mystery:that:: 

nore were not killed, as severalxy roous were blown entirely out. 
These. nen were arrested, and yet curiously enough the 
tol have a singular aversion to having them executed by @apital yore 
punishment. $I supposed these men would be hung up the-nesédege” 


‘the next morning . 


even if we deem them ur | 
enough that I. shoulda: I. 
them originated; and: I can very’ profitably improve aimo-. 
ment or two to make you. se@°tret arf | 
¥Ou_are_s OL during the last fev. 
| — | 
vears there have ‘been a number of Ammonian revolutionisats wie have 
come for tho most part: hot from Turkey itself, directly, but from 
Switnerland and Russia, and France and Belgium, men who have been 
| 
| 
{ 
j 
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tenced to fifteen years of suprisarnent, and that is the nergy endl 
sentence which is enfo¥eed in Turkey for capital offenses 


_SeL.can-seer Now bear this in mind, that this state of things 
of Palace, ari the sererney 446 was 
“has exited. Nor bear in mina the further fact that or al= 

tha minister ef. and the wii 
most Leet oF the work of our missionaries is with ‘the. 


oT 


“We have no ‘work with ‘the Yonarmedans. “We have gone 
Greeks of course, and we ‘have ‘some wan the Bulgarians farther 
west, but in Turkey proper, 


work is alnost entirely with the “Therefore all 


goverment officials are ine} ined 100k very suspiciously upon 


our missionaries who are Living ‘and working ‘with th “the Armenians, 


and they express a aver it our men have used 
Language ‘that is in the east eapable of ‘such interpretation, 


R SOmmiaint +. 


that wo have been teaching ‘these ‘Armenians and tang thon to 


some revolutionary action. We, of ‘course, ‘alveys deny it: 


« 
ad 
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and no ‘doubt at ts true. bar nissionaries are extremely cautious 


‘about it, and ‘they suspect any their pupils of 


“having boen concerned in this kina of work, they them 


t 


PRP] 


‘from the or cure} then of their evil. A. put ‘this is ‘the 
“fast, and it is plain I think, SO ‘that people can understand it, 


“why the goverment has deen disposed to ‘ook with sore suspicion 


our missionary work ‘that is 80 exclusively with ‘these People. 


plaints that wore generally incited ag gainat Montonaries aid 


not come from ortganelly 80 much as from rival soctn. Little 
in the provinces where we are at work, there ordgortan 


haries 


“Amnenians, of ‘course, in great numbers, there are munbers 


of the Greek | churoh, there are Ronan catholic Armonians 9180. 
Nor, it is deyond doubt true, that in alnost all ‘the 


have had to deal with it is trun, that the complaints’ whieh ‘were 
“prought to ne originated in some of these rival "seelan | “We were 
and that where one would drop a word ‘another would. 
the bee) vay an the woe to ask our 
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take dt, up and..magnity 4t, and,controversy would start? 
on.unti] it reached.the palace their’ would, 
ace; and through the governor .was 
ister of Foreign affeirg:and through: ster of 
be sent to me, moxé 


from tne previness: some: of, our 


ll 


Nom, I want to,assure you, that you ‘have no warrant for 


believing a complaint that is not well proved, and I want to tell 


you further that I never raised a finger against them unless they | 
were able to bring me some tangible proof. aa 


Yet I never made a demand of that sort that did 


result in 
bring waa, some proof. But there is something rather amiable 
about correcting this, if you face it in that way and demand this 
proof, with considerable audacity, you almost mever get into 
trouble, 


9 


nis sionary work there. [Prnen the orphanages have created a little 


snat~{nere are a few of rival sects that wish to interfere with our | 
disturbance. 


There is no more beautiful work in the world, = 
than the work which has fallen to our missionaries in caring for : 
the orphans of these massacres, Perhaps some of you here are 
not aware that money has been freely given, not alone by Americans 
but by Englishmen, in large sums, by Germans and by, Swiss, for the 
purpose of supportings these orphanages, and when é, money vas 
raised, they looked about to see whothey could get to disburse it, 
and they found the best way in the world was to ask our missionaries 


to take charge of it, because Our ware livine thereon 
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the spot. 


than the. song which I heard one group hidden 


me to tan 
them whose parents were 


cari for these boys and girls in the aig of our missionar= . 


nie and wh of the 


Waye to our ashoolar not divectiy oy attacking 


Wake sent fren the 


chic pis Them in the houses toast these 


When this forbidden tin’ 


oad the Minister of Pubile 


ne 


TNS. work new base ia 


‘ing to the the here ix meving about 


was pleasure to at least one of then, more pathetic 
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proposed to take care of then. When he does, I ve 
They vent mo wort thet tn one of thisee 


wie haa ne license te te 
thers. dom these and found these were no trackers at 


they hve had sme good legislation about 
can found school who Gen not Sizes go to the minister 
of yadlic instmotion, ex his of | 
corti fiontes of qialificatiin of teachers, but sonstines indirectly | 
they de find waye to anney our schools; not directly by attacking 
then. tity will sometines take pockages sent from the 
books 


They sald that that nust be cut out, there was no such place as 
Sometimes they complain that the teacher im not qualified | 
sonetines that he has compromising paper, and the Minister of Public 
instruction has assured me that if local officials made any trouble 
about granting permits to schools, it would let him he would 
that they were brought to One of 
the chief embarrasaments, pexhaps, that cur Missiom work new has is 
owing to the restrictions which the smenians have in moving about 
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to go fra: one part of the countay to another, and the eosequence 

that nany of them eve on the brink of stasvation ant the suffering 

| that 19 inflicted on the ie very grent. 

ought to wadewstend that the question is a weny 

one in Turkey, oven if the govenment has the best intentions, there | 
ore may ena at} with different 
living distinct from each other and in the sume toms | 
Davo ond Gresks Ake in te sone 
tom in the westem pert of Miner whe heve their honies of 
Amentans, Cironssianss al} of them together, and it is a good dent 

it, om inolined to | 


fron ton to years that had received ne attentions thet 
Duster wae the only one that took no netioe of cur fer 
| tha Chine even paid her claim. an4 Turkey was the only bankrupt 


that hung cute He was quite astonished at the statement and 
| —- @vidently was not aware of any of these ancient claims. Many of 


then axe claims for pereqs] violence, others claims for salaries. 

Of course, fron this Board are for property that has bem 
destroyed. the uissionary clains for the destruction of property are 
for property destroyed by the Turkish soldiers whe were put these te 
protect it, and the Turkish soldiers are the agents of the Turkish 
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authorised agents of the Tuzteish Govenment, and on that socomt 
“I have alwys refused, though I was invited to go in and make an 
equal claim with Burepean powers, I enly said to them, our claims 


me goverment does not itself responsible for property 


eur people, Hew, what they will do about it, I don't know, 
Prewame they will all refuse to accept it. they all 


reapensibie. The other powers have claims mush greater than cura, 

ot whose stares ware looted by tn 


They cannot claim as we de that the property mo destroyed by the 


“eat 


one request in April and had not even had am answer to their note. 
before I came sway they got their answer to this 


destroyed in this riot; “they ite dest te tt... On 
the other hand, it night even go so fer as to olain damages from 
you beomuse out of the shops of your goverment, guns were procured’ ty 


bring pressure to bear wen the Tuxkish Govemment for the | 
to half a million deliars, 
tion of these claims, Shere can be no doubt they will be 


bat you cannot make any distinction. ‘That is the situation of the 


claim question.  Wiat may be done about it in the future ef course 


I eannct say. 
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regard the missionary wezh.- the work of the american people ae 


hrevarvy ani and our missionaries ateod at 
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associates that they wuld die there rather thn leave 
were threatening te house ant mrder her scholars 
tat they must fizet ce over her deed Thad to say 
dex Minister more than ence that whereas every other 
nation in alnest haf been seeking to get sonething out of 
sought to do anything to except to do it good. We never have 
brought them anythis essings. We have sought to bring feed 
and clothing bear, ‘nd we have sought to bring light for mind 
and soul, and there is nothing in all Tuxkey 90 bewutiful and xa 
Qtant now as the Anerican eoheols and colleges shedding their 
radiance far and wide rem the Euphrates to the Aegem, and there are 
some Surke who appreciate this. 

Govemor of to me in the wamest tome of the 
college at and other of leering, 
ohilaren there, if they dazed. cay is con- 
tug when the Turks in Turkey for whem these schools have been 
founded; as well as for amenians and Grecks, will rise uw and 
call yeu, and call al] good men and women blessed who have given their 
substance and their lives to the founding of these schools of learn- 
ings. Whatever else you de in Turkey,, whatever contraction you 
necessary to de, one thing you must not de in Turkey any mere than 
in China, whatever else you out off, you rust leave the schools and 


colleges as the one hope of our work in that countzy.. 
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XV. Translations 


Instructions from Ottoman Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to Officials, 1916 


Extracts from Current: Turkish Press 
Nos. 8, 14, 15, 1927-28 


From Hayat, Nos. 63, 64, 65, Feb. 1928 


"Translation Service,” 1928-9 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 


Religious for the 
Children of the Republic 
by Professor Abdulbaki 
Vols. I, II, ITI, 1929 
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(DUPLICATE) 


of the dealing with eetifications ae 


/ the ubrogetion of Ge espitulations 


tenes in 


hes never been camuunicated ic the Boreign 


} 


the text of wea 


privetely obtained, would resvectfuiiy Fiat 


\ the Depeartgent also treat thie information ag 


have honor ta bey Sir. 


Yeur obedient servent,. 


The Honorable 
‘The Secretary of State, 
Washington. 
I have the honor to transmit herewith a 
eepy of the English translation of a set of ins- 
tructions issued by the Ottoman Ministry of Fo 
reign Affairs in 1914 for the guidance of provin- 
eial officials, and dealing with the results of ~ 
the sbrogation of the capitulations. 
The instructions herewith enclosed gake 
up the first part of a pamphiet which also con- 


tained the new regulations concerning foreign 
gchools and institutions, already transmitted to 
the 
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this oity and Sublime Porte as 


“oonfidential. As the text of these instructions was 


_ Privately obtained, I would respectfully request that 


dient servan 
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Enolosure: Pro AVIA IAS, 
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Gapitulations, af 


completely su 


ev trials, end the rendering 


ot the Sudgment et oer ion be done girectiy, 


Minis 
without Foreign si ary of com 


officer, CP LH Ws the private plain 
tiff ("pa “Pe Be Con officers 
not the? whee’ of the at the 

tion of the Capitulations, 


ig 


Ma the conventions subsequently 
entered inte ana ¢stablished tisages, together with their ‘ 
interprétation afd all-the privileges which have been 
to ‘foreigners in te Ot oman ire and which are 
conttary to intérnetional Buropean public law, have been 
seed and 


Wolished.. Tt has been decided 
that veginning with 16 September October 1, 1914, 


withnthe exception of the rights which belong oxolusively 
to Ottoman subjects and those which are set forth in the 
following chapters and seétions, in all other natters: st 
they shall be treated in exactly the mann or 


7 


- 
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Chapter One----- Criminal Matters. 


PartOng Foreign Subjects. 
2,+= The sumimonsing and arrest of foreign elinquents, 
the sesrching of their dwellings and stores, shops, Lever 


hotels, or other premi#es belonging to them, their inter= 
rogation by the exaiining magistrates, the procedure of 
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shall be examined and judge 


es 
the eperte and the centant of trials, and the rendering 
udgment “etter Sow 


sular officéts, “In if the private plain- 
civile") ig a foreigner; consular officers 


shall not be present either at the inghest or at the 


hearings, Wale 
3,«--The communivation 6f judicial documents shall take 


"place directly, Preliminary arrest ‘and imprisonment after 
“sentence shall pe accomplisheé, as hitherto, in the, 


“ob jails ana’ pecuniary fines: shall 
te collected ahadl be arrested, 
‘crimes’ Which snali ve by foreigners 


against Ottomans or against foreigners of the same or 


differing nationalities, or vy Ottomans against foreigners, 
by the Ottoman tribun 


without the preserice of condulser Officers, 


§,--<If Ottoman or foreign witnesses are to. be heard during 


“penal prodeedings, either by the examining magistrate and 


the ‘Accusation Cammittee ("Chambre de Nises en Ageusation"), 
“at the time of the inquest cr during the hearing of: the 

as @n the past 
“case, the presence of consular’ ‘officers shall, in no wise 
be accepted, Foreign witnesses shall be cited to appear 
at the inquest or st the hearings @irectly, i.e without 
having recourse to the intermediary of the consulates, and 
in case they fail to appear, the regulations in force with 
respect to similar Ottoman witness who fail to appear 


formalities of appeal and of "cassation" shall 


also be carried out mtixmetky in exactly the same manner as 


those in force for Ottoman subjects, and for whatever 


Judgment recourse shall be haa to "cassation", the deci- 
gions of the Penal Séeétion of the shall 


be executed directly in the same manner as other: judgments 


“whieh have a final character, 
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“salaried, as well as those who have any other title 


offices and tribunals for ali:crimes which they may 


less or dreater thew no ve 


ae * Sin 
8, Yal, Consuls, Vice*Consuls, Consul 


Agente who are ef professional chatadtér wo 
all 


are at the head of a @ons8ular office shall be arrested,: io 
judged and imprisonedé airectly by the Ottoman officers, 
commit, If the said foreign consular officials should 
commit misdemeanors arid offences they ‘not ve judged 
in the Ottoman courts, upon the condition that the govern- 
ments to which they belone shell follow the rule ‘of ‘veeie 
procity, However, as 2 special ‘get oF regulations is being 
arawn Up with tespect to ‘the hearing and ‘trial of criminal 


acts, whether crimes, misdeteanors or offences, untid that 


time it is necessary te abstain from legal action, and such 


matters shall be immediately communicated to the Ministry... 


of Justice with all their details with a request for ine 
structions, 
$,-eeBither during the prosecution for @rimes, or for. 
the misdemeanors and offences of consular officials of 
those governments which shall not have accepted the prine 
ciple of reciprocity, the inviolability of the archives and 
records of the Gonsulates shall be respécted, 

ease it should become necessary to levy ‘upon “the 
personal property of the consul for the executhon of penal 
judgments, the provisions of law can be applied only to 


his private property, and the effects belonging to his 
government shall not be touched, 
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of the.officiale charged with the inquest or-of the = 
dn question shall apply in person 


who shell hea? the verbal information and tes 
or who. shall request this information ond test oe 


the requests and applications of the Ottomm officials’ ~~ 


and courts whthout basing ‘their action upon reason 
and give » (a 
that is Legally acceotable, md they shall accept t the 


same. within the period, day, and hour that have been 


sete. 
12j<--Apart fron these (consular officers), 211 


consuls, secretaries, -¢avasses the "mutevellis® 
and dragomans ef religious dignitaries or convents, wie 
ther Ottomans or foreigners, may not evail thenselves ~ 


of any privilege or exemption, and they sliall be complete 


ly subjected to the treatment in force for the nationality 


> 
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Part Three- - - Foreign Merchant Vessels. 


13, <==With respect to criminal acts which may be com 
mitted om board foreign merchant 
territerish waters amd in Ottoman ports, 
cials will intervene in the three following xases:- 

the criminal set which is committed 
troubles order in the port or on land, whether or not 
the local population or other persons are involved 
therein. 
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Second-—-2ven in case the criminal ‘act do 

tur public enter in the pore or on Lend, n 

the local population ve interested in any way whatédevér, 

whether the act takes place only 1 between menbers of the 

crew or vetwe meanders of the crew “and ‘third persons.. 
“ ‘Third---In Like manner, even if the act does net 


aisture public order in the port or on lana, “4? any Déteon 
other than the leeal popul ation or the 
In wrief, with the exception ‘of criminal acts” 
comni teed solely among the menbers of thecrew, upon the 
condi tion that these acts do not ‘disturb public order 
on land, in the terri torial waters and in the ports, 


among the members of the crew 
and that there shall ‘be no local a 


therein, in all -other actions of a criminal nature 
the local officials ‘and the loca courts shall have the 
right to int ervene, | 


14, <aeresver it is manifest that in such circumstaices, 
pursuit 


and also for the of persons who be on 
board and who may have committed criminal acts in amy place 
whatsoever which lie within the jurisdiction of the Otte. 


mam courts, Ottoman officials may go directly on board 
foreign 1 merchant vessels in order to searth, to interrogate, 
to make arrests, and to perform ‘all ‘the’ other duties 

for which the prowisions of Law read them ‘competent. 


CHAPTER TWO, 
Civil and Commercial liatters. 


Part One.--Purely Civil and Commered.al 
atters. 


15.---with respeet to civil: ‘md commercial affairs (actions), 
foreign subjects shall also the same treatment 
2s Ottomans. Al though the competent tribunals to 
cases con ceming ioues of property and other actions ef 
involving 1000 piasters or a smaller 

sum have until now been the civil courts with the pre-e 

éence of the dragoman, and although for ether cases the 
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Mixed Commercial Courts have nad 
to hear cases of a ond comercial al 
arising. fo reign subj ects of ‘the ‘ome oF 
“Gdftering aliti ce belonged to the ‘consul ar courts, 


_heneeforward civil and comme rei al actions wai ch ‘shall 


arise either vetween Ottoman sunjects aa foreigners, 


or vetween foreigners of the same and. ai ftering ntion 
thes, shall be examined, heard ana judged directly, i.e. 
ted. 
without ‘the intervention of consul ar officers and ‘foreign 


associate jdages, by the Ottoman courts to which as 
“address their eases, ana in conformity with proee- 


na laws in force for Ottomans. 
service of al kinds of. and. 
Judgnents, the sumons ing ana hesring of witnesses, ana 


the execution of judgnents shall take place directly; 


and judicial officials may, in ‘the cases ‘provided by lev, 
enter wi thout consul ar assistance into the 


“hotels, shops and stores and o th er places of foreign ‘sie 


jects, and into ‘foreign vessels, | Just as 
would do ‘ia the ease of Ottomans, 
though until the ‘present the 
“rendered by the provinei al mixed ‘eomuereial courts were 
"subj ect to appeal to the First Chanber of ‘the Commereial 


Court of Constantinople, and al though the decisions of 


this letter court were net susceptible ‘of or 
‘“eassation*, henceforwaré all civil and commercial actions 
between Ottemans and fo reign subjects shall be subject 

to appeal and “cassation" in the same mame as when 

both p wties are Ottimans, 


18, of bankruptcy anong foreign subj ects shall 
settled by the competent Ottemm courts without 
consul intervention (the compe tent ttom an courts ‘shall 


also proceed, in the same manner in the esse 
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mans, scainet foreien sub cots who are re guiity of 
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-proeedure which ahall continue te be algs 


and commercial actions arise in the 
_,storeantioned.pregeedings shall be located at a distance of 
more or Lessthan nine hours from the n «rest consulate, 
is hereinafter Rua matters rel sting to 
-yacquire property being completely assimiliated to Ottoemme, 
“the Ottoman courts shall continue te ve directly compe 
tent, as in the past, to judge actions which arise concern- 
ing real property, even when there is question of “rakabeh", 


_Pight of property ownership, wd usufruct. en are, 


Part Twoe--Family Law and Estates, | 


is one of the principles of Zurepem public 
law that the legal actions of foreign subjects concerning 
axclusiveby the law of family and capacity, such ap those 
having to do with marriages, separations, patemity, — 
guardianship, wills, minority and mgjerity, and those which 
prejudice te public interest, shall apply the lav of the  -. 
wmless Ottomam subjects are therein interested, until 
‘the ization ef the civil tribunals and the prem ga- 
Men, publication of the laws required for.the hearing: 
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actions and operations concerning the succession ot; 


Departments, in confomity with 
33. the course of action concerning foreign 
subjects, there shall arise in the Ottoman courts any ques= 
tions rel ative to the eapacity of foreigners, these questions 
shall be settled in conformity with laws of ‘ae country 
which they belong. 


Part Three---Consul 8. 


24, 2-eProfessional or honorary Consuls-General, Consuls, 

Vice-Consuls, Consular “gents 2nd all those with any title 
whatsoever who aré heads of consular offices, a8 well as 
the employees, A@ragomans and csvasses who are in their 


direct 
personnel, shall be subject to the Jurisdiction of the 


competent Ottoman courts, in Like manner 28 other foreignérs, 


in all legal actions of 2 civil or commercial nature whith 
40 not arise from their official duties. — 
25,<<-0f the officials who have just been mentioned, the 


persons who are at the head of consular offices may not be 
imprisoned for debt. However, if honorary consuls general, 
consuls, vice eonsuls and consular agents are engaged in 
trade, they may be imprismed for debts arising out of their 
commercial affairs, 


But if it should prove necessary to 
enter a consular building in connection with the execution 


of a civil judgment or any similar operation, the inviolability ’ 
of the consuler resords archives shall be respected. 
26,<<sShould it be necessary to have recourse to the personal | 
property in the execution of judgamts, the provisions of 
law may be applied only to the personal property of the 
emeul, md the effects of the goverment in question shall 
not de touched, 
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snake Wy the Courts ant 


29, and othe expenses which shall 
be collected in the criminal, civil and commercial courts 
and by the justices of the peace and by all judicial 
aiministrations shall he the same for foreigners as fer 
Ottdm ans, 


Concerns Penal, ‘Civil and Comme roi Actions 

‘new on trial. 
28 thouzh the operations which have ‘taken up to 
18 September 1330/ October 1914, ‘in suits and actions now 
on trial are valid, inasmuch as procedure subsequent to that 
date will have to follow the new state of affairs, muitxkkexcenc 
the presence of consular officials in penal proceedings will 
mot be admitted, Penal proceedings under way in the cone 
sular courts shall be turned over to the Otteman tribunals 
from the point st which they have arrived, the the delivery 
of those under arrest to the Ottoman officials shall be de- 
manded, and they shall be held in Ottomm jails; and the 
necessary steps shall also be teen to have the foreigners 
who have been arrested and condemned and then transferred 
to consular prisons returnel to the Otteman jails and prie 


sons, no matter what point of situation hs ‘been reached 
inthe proceedings against then. 

29,---the punishments provided for in penal sentences, 

the collection of fines, the payme@mt of damages, the restitue 
tion of goods, and the qplication of the other dispositions 
of the law shall alse be continued from the point which they 


have reached. 


50,---With respect to civil m4 commercial actions under 


Way which invelve a mount of morethm 1000 piasters, they 
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in confomity with the 
now being prepared, be heard 
point which they have reached 
already have jurisdiction, 
cial procedure but wi 
judges ana without 
: 31,---Judgments rendered by the Ottema courts in the 
ee aforementioned actions shall also be executed without 


i consular intervention. The official charged with the 


execution of civil rendered against Ottomans 
beng : | 4 shall continue the execution of judgments rendered up 
 wuntil the present time by the mixed commercial 


in civil actions, beginning 2t the point which they 


ss awe reached, and he shall also be charged with the 


complete execution of those judgments ef which the 


execution has not yet commenced. 
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Extracts Fror The Current Turkish Press. No.8. 


DOES A WOMAN POSSESS HE RIGHT 10 WORK? 
A Second Study on the Woman Question by Sabihé Zekaria Hanun. 


From: Resimli Ay 
Sept. 1927. | 
Sabihé Zekaria Hanum and two other ladies had organized 
together a limited publishing company with a capital of fifteen thousand 
Turkish liras, The company was ratified by the Secretary of Commerce, but 
the authorities of the Department of Justice required the agreement of their 


husbands before the Company right function. Sabihé Hanum commenting on 
‘this writes: 


"Children of minor age are treated in this way. But the 
point which affeeted us most of all, was the fact that oe husbands possessed 
the right to forbid our business activities. 


| "This ie not a matter between man and woman. It involves the 
fundamental question whether women who have entered recently into the liberty 
of (Turkish) life aye to be permitted to progress in it. If our husbands 


possess the right of stopping our business activities, it means that our 
entrance into life is an illusion. 


“Today feminism has changed its field of battle. Women are 
unable to exercize any of their rights which the law gives $hem unless they 
leave their actual state of mere consumers and become producers also. The 
history of Swedish feminism, that of English and American feminism and all the 
sociologists agree that women will never be able to employ the freedom which 
society gives to them until the chains of economic slavery are broken. 


"The Turkish woman is just entering into life. The family and 
social environment about us are not yet prepared to see us enter into it. 
They do not favor such a movement and our efforts lack still their sympathies. 
There is yet a great majority of men, for whom the idea of their wives working 
is a thing connected with their personal dignity. Women are compelled to 
fight such a mentality at the threshold of their new frecdom. If in addition, 
Turkish law gives the right of veto to the husband in the business activities 


of his wife, we can merely guess at the degree of profit which women will receive 


from this so-called freedom. This simply means that women do not. posssess the 
right of enterprise, so long as they are compelled to secure their husbands’ 
agreement to it. This is the first difficulty which every Turkish woman has 
to face When she actually enters into life. 


"The Turkish Revolution which has accepted a civil code and the 
western civilization, is under obligation by this very fact, to accept with it 
aiso the implications of that civilization. The old civilizations of the East, 
also the old religions, regarded women as chattel. The Civil Code has done 
away with this mentality of Eastern civilization. The new civilization and 
life do not regard women as parasites. It seems that we have not understood 
this fact yet, and the reason for it is our all-too-recent entry into life. 


“All the religions, especially the Christian and Jewish religions 


have given the barest right to women. Women, in order to achieve their freedom, 


to free themselves from the absolute reign of religion, have fought first of 
all with their sons, then with society, and least of all with the State. Our 


Civil Code ended the struggle with religion (Islam) on behalf of Turlaish women. 
There remains for us the struggle with Bociety. 


"It comes to me that the intoleronce of the Christian. — hae 
not yet disappeared totally from the Swiss Civil Code. It says ‘The head of the 
family is man’, The actual state of Turkish women, who are primarily consumers, 
is robbing them of their rights both in the family and in society. The best way 
to 1ift them out of their inferior state is through economic independence, which 
may cume Only through the right of enterprise. The Civil Code is reticent in 
giving this right to women. THE UNITY OF THE FAMILY REQUIRES THAT BOTH THE 


HUSBAND AND THE WIFE HAVE EQUAL DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES WITH HOUAL PRIVILEGES. 


The rights of women in doing business must not be limited, because it is the 
pivotal factor for making them independent economically. As long 2s the stipu- 
lations of the law limit the right of women to work and do business, I don't see 


the least possibility for wmeu over to be able to profit by this Civil Code 
which our country adopted." 
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Prige 2, “(Stay 5. 


“"Joranhecd an for copital in the farily, in 
tho economic rarkets as well as in houses cf prestitution. Religicn had 
enslaved woman in the farily only; then aristocracy ond capitnl chained her 
Peet in every phase of life. Consequertly, feminism allied hersolf with 
dencocracy in the fight against cmitnl. It organized a vast program of : 
enlightenment and guidance. From this struggle of ferinisr agcinst capitel, 
Socialism benefited the rest. Socialists insisted that religicns, 
aristocracies, and even democracies enslave woren. They spoke also of an 
alliance between Socialisr and Foerinisr against Capital. Bebcel's book 


Woman and Socialism, kindled the fire of insurrection for the first time in 
the hearts of vworen all over the wor 1d. 


"As one result of this, the law forbids open cormerce in woren, 
Public opinion both in Europe smd Arcrica vill not tolerate novedays that 
women should be expose¢ in the ~arkets for the purpose of sale. In support 
of this, we should apnlaud tho fight that Shukri-Raze Bey, the Minister of 
Interior, is making when he declared recontly against the cormerce in women 


and licontiousness. Really this is a rovolution in tho history of Forint se 
end social life in Turkey. 


"With us also, the law (of Islex) has regardcd woren as the 
posscssion of men, just as the Christian and other relisions had regardod 
thom. It has not recognized the personality ond individuality of women. Our 
democracy gave us mony rights. Now the slavery of woren with us is largely 
om economic matter. We should discuss the commerce in women among us from 
two different points of view. 


"First: The direct commerce in voran which according to an inquiry 
| by the Prefect of Police, Sheriff Bey, hs come upon us from the outside. 
The trafficers in woren cho could no longer exorcise thoir business in 


Europs and 4rerica because of public scant chese the East as their field 
of activity. 


2 “Second; The sale of wormhood because of ecccnomic necessit:. This 

is a problem difficult tc solve. This is sorething “hich ferinism and dercoracy 
heave been contending with for lcorg years. Woren vith us still depend for 

their living on their husbands or on othsrs. “hen a woran cannct secure her 
living honcurably she is ccrpelled tc sell her woranhcod in crder to exist. 

The fight against licentiowness is a fight against idleness and the life of 
the parasite. To lead women intc werk is the best war to fight licenticusness. 
Even the Bolshevics, while accepting the principle cf free love and rarriage, 
clcesed all the hceuses cf prcestituticn, and sent their cccupants to work. The 
struggle against licentiousness in Turkey should begin with a powerful moverent 
arong the worm tovards self-conscicumess. Nevertheless, we cannot do away 
with licentiousnoss in cur scciety unless woren become preductive factors in 
the econcric life of scciaty. Unfortunately we are backward in this respect. 
Turkish vorem do not yet participate in the economic life cf the country. 


"The demceretic state should carry on a thorough revolution in this 
fiel2 also, as it has icne in other fiel2s. No house of prostitution can be 
tolerated in s derccracy. ‘Vcranhoed cannot be scld as manufactured gocds in 
truo society. either vaen themselves, nor cther agencies shculd trust 
women as capital in the eccneric carkets cf derceracy. Woranhcod cannot be 
left as « play-things in the hands cf these trafficers in honcur. 7 urkish 
women expect this ruch fror tne demccracy of their “es and from the recent 
canpeign of the Minister of the Interior." 


The Schocl cf Religion, 
49 St. Alexander Strect, 
Palegon Phalercn, 
(Athens) Greece. 
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Translation Extracts From The Current ‘Turkish Press. No.9. 


THAT ‘DOES IT KEAN 10 FIGHT SGATNST PROS 


A third Study by Sabihé Zakaria Hanum Dealing with the Economic Freedom 
Women. 


‘From: Resimli ay 
Jan/ 1928, 


"One of tho international social veiulaie of the twentieth century 
is the commerce in women. In its essence it is the fight of democracy on the 
one hand, with religion and aristocracy on the other hand; of Feminism with 
Capitalism. 
"Every religion and aristocracy in the world have denied the right 
of personality to women, and this in all countries and in all ages. Lany 
religions have simply allowed the trade in women from one tribe to another. 
They also affirmed the absolute lordship of man over his wife. It was customary 
oe for the head of the family tc enumerete his wives with oxen and ccws when making 
an inventory of his wealth and property. The trade in women has continued from 
_- the age when people were living as nomeds dcwn to the age when the most civilized 
religion reigned. Our age alsc has given neither the right of enterprise, nor 
the right of vote to women. They have nc right tc held property and do not 
enjoy the right cf citizonship. The head cf the fenily, of the city, of the 
government, and of tho State has been always man. Woren were creatures bought. 
by men thrcugh ea marriage ccntract cr against the payment cf a fee. Woren sell 
their womanhood against money beth in the family and in the hceuses of prostitu- 
tion. They are considered as appendages to men. 


"What gave Demccrecy to Women? First cf all it cmsidered them to 
be persons in scciety. lcreover, it affirmed that woren cannot be sold as 
chattels and stccks. There is nc difference between man and woman in the 
sight cf a right law. There exist perscns only; there are citizens. This is 

ad an absolute right of every citizen without distincticn cf sex. The autccracy 
of man, which was a rernarnt of the old patriarchal custcm is broken now in the 
modern family, viclding its place to o demccrecsy based cn mutual duties and 
privileges. In business affairs and th prc fessicns, sex must not create 
differences; these are t 7 rest c nly on intelligence and ability. “cman should 
be privileged to hold every pcsition as ehe shcws the ability for it. She 
should use no more her womanhocd as a capital tc be invested. Demccracy and 
civilization which have accepted women as persons, can nc mcre tclerate their 
exposure in fairs and rarkets. The greatest duty cf democracy is tc fight 

this kind of mentality, which has been bequeathed to us from the age when 
religions and aristccracies reigned. fTho rights which religicn and aristocracy 
gave to woman under rarriage contract were in lieu of her wemanhocd. We are 
against such an institution. We want the right of life for woran eccording to 
her ability, production, duties and respcnsibilities, and nct uccording tc her 
womanhood. 

"It is the duty of the laws of demccracy to prevont the treatment of 

women like goods. Demccracy created the possibility fcr woman to become 4 
dutiful member of society by reccenizing her personality. Once this matter was 
settled, the fight began over again this time to be waged between “ Perinisn 
and Capitalism. Capitalism is exploiting women in every field of econonic 
life. The lowest wage is offered for the work of women. They also buy her 
womanhood in addition to her work. The docrs cf life refused to open to ther 
unless they were willing almcst tc sell their woranhood. The money of the 
capitalist determined for him the number of his woren. While the werkers and 
the middle class were corpelled tc suffice with one woman, capital bought as 
many women 4s it wented." 


Note: In Islan each ren may have as many wives as he is able tc support 

up to four, and an unlirited number cf concubines in addition. ‘Of other 
women whe seem good in ‘your eyes, rarry but two, cr three, or four: and 

if ye still fear that ye shall not act equitably, then one only; cr the 
slaves whom ye have acquired’. Koran 4:3. Muhammad assumed to himself the 
privilege of having a yet greater number cf wives. But in doing sc, he was 
probably actuated by a desire for male cffspring. Chadijah was his only 
wife until quite a late pericd of his career. Ccrp. Arbah Turim. Ev.Hazaer I, 
‘A man may marry rany wives, for Rabbe saith it is lewful to de so, if he can 
provide for them. Nevertheless, the wise ren have given goog advice, that 

& man should not marry more than vor wivos’. - Ed. 
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Translation ixtracts From The Gurrent Turkish Press” Bo. 


Feb.7,1928. «FOREIGN SCHOOLS IN OUR 


“The West considers itself to be the civilizer of the East. But have 
the missionaries of this Western civilization ever tried to spread in the 
East the great principles of the French Revolution? Have they ever under- 
taken to generalize the principles of liberty, equality, justice; or the 
spirit of nationalism which was the fundamental characteristic of 19th century 
thinking men of Europe? Absolutely no! These principles which are the high- 
est aims of every nation, were tried only within the countries of Europe, 
while to the outside. (Eastern, countries) have beon exported such sci 


“During tho first of the 19tp when. the. 
wars were coming to an ond, the Bible Societies found at this time, both in 
England and in America, began with great zeal to publish their ge aster . 
civilization???" in the countries of the East. These Socicties had large 
incomes, and so they were able to translate both the Old Testament ond the 
New Testament into almost 211 the Eastern langueges. Then these ‘Sacred — 
books???" were distributed to the simplc minded Eastern people... The Bible 
Societies opened branches in all these countries and were keeping a great 
number of agents for this purpose. The Books were given with a small charge 
and sometimes entirely free. These Christian religious books, wore . 
translated into the three important languages of the Moslem East,({i.e. 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish) and had already invaded all these Moslem 
countries in the 19th century. 


"The local branches of these Bible Societies in Constantinople, 
Cairo, Kazan, Azderban and other cities, were not satisfied merely with the — 
distribution of religious books, but at the same time began to carry on a 
missi onary activity with a devilish skill. In Azderban, the missionaries 
of the Scotch Bible Socisty have even seen their efforts crowned in the 
conversion of a young Moslem scientist into C hristianity. His name was 
Mohammed Ali Kazim Bey of Azderbedjan. His brother Abdulstar Razim Bey 
and some other Moslems have boen converted also through the beguiling efforts 
of the Russian Bible Society. As a result of the activities of these Bible 
Societies, other conversion cases also have occurred.in other Moslem lands. 
These missionaries were greatly h elped by their respective governmental 
represen tabives in these Eastern Moslem lands, because they were the best 
tools in the hands of these Western imperialists. Political “eaeyeenanee 
followed closely on to these missionary activities. 


"But we must point out at the gp tset, that these Bible Societies 
have not been able to achieve anything worthwhile in the way of 'Civilizing? 
and enlightening?’ the oslem East. The reason for this was the very low 
percentage of literacy of the loslems in these countries. lany were not able 
to read these religious books translated into their own languages and widely 
distributed among them. And so their hearts were not affected by them as 
these Bible Socictics cxpected they would be. When these missionary Bible 
Societies became avare of their failure they changed their methods of work, 
and decided to carry on a work of ‘enlightenment?'and ‘civilization?’ through 
educational institutions. Such a change in policy suited their aims best. 
Because the most efficient way of directing a people, especially the youth, 
into 2 desired path, is obtained by teking in hand their education. Through 
education you can rule the heart and mind. It is with this aim in view that 
Catholic Jesuit ‘Soeurs’ (Sisters), Protestant pastors, Presbyterian Church 
missionaries and other Christian religious educationalists have crept in 
among us and founded primary, normal, and even Secondary schools. 


“These priestly foreign schools, which are Livie in our country 
under the cover of institutions of science and civilization, are the painful 
monuments of that insuspicious age when our country was the ‘Sick man of | 
Europe’, according to the European diplomatists, who were del to kill it 
by strangling it with the chaime of the "Gaps tulations’. 
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"These missionary instrtutions have displayed much obstinance 

during the time when Vasif Bey was minister. They insisted on the pre- 

servation of their crosses and religious books in the classrooms. These 

people were, on the one hand, not yot willing to be freed from the mentality 

of the ago of ‘Capitulations’ while, on the other hand, they were persistent 

in their desire to preach and spread in owr country such ideas of the Middle -— 

Ages, as have long since been discredited and wiped away from Europe. * 


“During the Spring of 1926, the direction of the British High School 
(Constantinople), had dared even to refuse the teacher sent by the Board of 
Fducation of Constantinople, on the ground that their school was for girls 
only. Moreover, they wanted to give a politicel color to the matter, just as 
during the age of the 'Capitulations'. On the other hand, the Italian School 
at Kadi-Keuy refused to accept the lady teacher whom we sent on the ground 
that 'no lady can enter their school’. Again, a newspaper had informed us 
that a French School had distributed French flags to its Turkish students as 
prizes. All these things are remnants of the old political mentality, and 
the evidence recently brought out is in itself sufficient reason to make us 
believe that these schools have not yet changed their former attitude. 


"But the essential point to be examined carefully is this: That even 
if the political features of these institutions and schools change, yet 
their educational direction and methods remain the same. Undoubtedly, these 
schools which are directed by 'Soeurs’ (Sisters), priests, missionaries, ond 
Jesuits do reign still in the hearts and minds of the Turkish children who 
are entrusted to their hands for education. 


"The New Turkey, which closed the Medressehs (the Moslem religious 
schools) in order to found the ‘Ecole Unique' system, can she tolerate any 
more the existence of these priestly schools who pursue aims and ends in 
education other than ours? Certainly, we could defend ourselves against their 
influences by not sending our children to their schools. And I don’t see why 
we are not able to bring this about. Even men of position prefer these 
priestly schools to our national schools. This is certainly a sad situation. 


"T had expressed these same thoughts in a review in 1926. I had said 
that the essence of education in these schools should not be changed. And 
the correctness of these thoughts, expressed two years ago, is established 
and confirmed by the recent sorry event of Broussa. : 


"If we Turks, even refrain to send our children to these foreign 
schools, again the non-Turk end non-Moslem people in our country will continue 
to send their children to them. And thus they will cmtribute to the growth 
of countrymen whose education is foreign tc the Turkish education. FKorecver, 
this element in the population will lack patriotism, without having a fair 
knowledge of our cowmtry. They would be foreign alsc tc our political and 
social idenls. This is certainly a most dangerous situation fer our country. 


"Today, it is futile tc expect service tc Turkism, or a loving 
attitude towards Turkey and to its ideals from these fcreign schools. MTheir 
alms are altogether different from ours. MThoir existence would mean two systems — 
of education and two different kinds cf ideals for cur country. 


"The most important thing for the thinking pecple of a mcdern nation 
is the unity of ideals. This unity of iteal for our ycunger generation can 
never be obtained in our ccuntry as jong as these foreign schcols continue 
to exist in our midst. If we believe that cur highest ideal, nationalism and 
Turkism, could be established firmly thrcugh education (family and school), 
then, naturally we cught to give place only to our own national schcols in 
our country. 


(Signed) a. L. 
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Page 3. 


III. WO BRIEF STUDIES OF ‘HE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL 
SITUATION, AND 175 ‘TENDS TURKEY. 


The following is a resumé of an address given by Dievdet Bey, the 
delegate of Constantinople tc the Turkish Educational Society, in the ? 
lecture Hall of the University. A Turkish Educetional Society has recently 
been organized and is under the high patronage of Ghazi Moustafa Kemal, the 
president of the Turkish Republic. The Society enjoys the full moral and 
material suport of the gecvernment. Its aim is to patronize Turkish education 
in the country. | | 


From the Daily: Address by 


Vakut | Dr. Abdoullah Djevdet Bey 


"Djevdet Kerim Bey has indicated the needy condition of Turkish 
education which gave rise to the formation of the Turkish Educaticn al 
Society. Further, he mentioned the yearly progress of Turkish education and 
the decrease, and decline of tho foreign schools in ini as its consequence. 
Moreover, he gave the fcllowing statistics as arguments in support of his 

statements: 
"In 1927 there were 91 foreign schools in Turkey with a 
total enrollment cf 13,500 students. Whereas in 1928 the 
- number of these schools fell to 80 and the number of their 
students to 10,500. 
"In 1927 there were 140 mincrity schools of minority peoples 
(Armenians, Greeks, etc.) with 24,000 students whereas this 
year the number of these schools alsc fell tc 85 and the 
number of their students tec 22,000. 
‘In comparison with this: in 1924 the number of national 
schools was 5,000 with a total enrollment of 360,000 students. 
In 1928, the number of national schools rose to 6462 with a 
total enrollment of 500,000 students. 


"In spite of this encouraging fact, however, the number of students 
in the (Turkish) schools is still very low. The total number of half a 
million enrollment, should rise to 1,500,000. The number of cur national — 
schools is not sufficient tc meet the educational needs cf our children, 
The future generation will remain ignorant. As to our educated and well- 
to-do class, pursuing the same fashion they trust their children to the, 
hands of foreign schools. However, recent events (the conversion case at 
the American girls Schcol at Broussa) has shown tc us the grave results which 
may eome from such a practice. We have abolished the political 'Capitulations', 
but the educational 'Capitulations’ are still continuing to exist as before. 
The country needs schools, The Peeples’ Schools (Schccls for adults) have 
already enrolled 50,000 since they began their work. This is an additional 
fact showing the great need cf the comtry for education." 


From the Deily 
Djoumhuri ct 


the following alsc is a resumé of an interview eacccrded by Raghib 
Noureddin Bey, the general director of primary education in the Ministry of 
Education, to one cf the editors of the Djoumhuriet. 


"The primary education in Turkey is progressing sensibly. Today 
throughout Turkey 426,000 pupils are attending primary schools. In civilized 
countries the percentage of children in the years of primary education is 
usually eccepted to be 8% of the tctal population. Our population is 14,000,000: 
therefore the number of children who should attend the primary schocls is 1,200, 
000. Only 34% cf the children who should be attending the primary schools 
are actually doing eo. Our whole aim is to raise this 34% tc 100%, so that 
every child may attend 2 school during the years of his life for primary 
education. The percentage is growing overy year. 


"Morecver, there are more than 70,000 growvm up people attending the 
Peoples’ Schools. Our teachers in these schccls are working ccnscienticusly. 


These schools have alse stimulated the lcve fcr educaticn among the grown up 
people.” 


The School of Religicn, 
49 St. Alexander Street, 
Paleon Phaleron , Greece, 
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Pranslation Brtrecte ‘From ‘The ‘current ‘Turkish 


é 


"Society in spite of the progress it has made, bas not been able 
still to free itself from tho bonds of religion. Traditions, doctrines, | 
beliefs, inherited from ancestors, have bound human beings to religion so... 
tightly that even those wio claim a complete emancipation from the rl 


of religion have never been able to live an altogether free and ePRsaens 
life. 


“Undoubtedly, the most enlightened and peaceful nations of Europe | 
are the Suiss. They have been able to transform their country into a paradise. 
There are a great number of institutions of Science in their country. There 
is no other nation in the world living such a life of freedom. Good laws, 
civilized society, ompty jails .... in a word, a happy country .... | 
But what do we wituess suddenly? A voice has arisen from this country. An | 
association *For Christianity’, has issued a proclamation. According to this | 
proclamation, Christian civilization is in danger; Christianity in itself 
is a society which should transcend netional boundaries and political | 


differences; Christianity should bring to the world peace, justice, and 
munificence. 


“This Association has @ proposal consisting of six articles. The 
first article defines the aim of the organization which is: : 
"To make the Christian ideals and methods progress in the 
world and to assist the churches in their efforts and activitiss’. 
The other articles deal with matters of relations which are already accepted 
by socicty. If such a thing had been issed by prissts, it would be under- 
standabic to us. It is the duty of clergy to protect their profession. 
But the signatures under the proclamation make us think. There we sce the 
signature of tho former president of the Swiss Confederation, the president 
of the University of Lausanne, the director of the Journal de Geneve and of 
many eminent professors, All of them are enlightened and learned persons. 
Society remenbers their names with great respect ond gratitude. 


"Have these respectable persons ever thought of the real bearing | 
of their act when they signed this proclamation? If the enlightened groups 
of every religion begin to fight for the promotion of their beliefs end also 
lead the masses to follow than, what would happen to the second article of 
the same proclamation, which reads: 

‘Establishment of brotherhood among 211 the people without 
distinction of race, class, and fseith!' 
Shall such an ideal ever be a2 reality with such an attitude and way of 
action? Would it not be better and more helpful to invite 211 people in the 
name of humanity on behalf of brotherhood, justice, and cquity?" 


(Signed) Dourbin. 


From the Daily II. SPIRITUAL DECLINE - THE FAULT OF PARENTS. 
Vakut | 


Signed Article 
(signed) Khalil-Khalid. 


« “Scme tire cgu' 1 became convinced of the fect that 

| when any one of us leaves Islam he causes a loss to Turkism. Recently the 

different opinions expressed in the press on the occasion of the conversion 

case at the Broussa American School made evident the fact that many of us J 
think likowise. ‘The frecdom of conscience!' What an impressive expression, 
but it has proved to be merely @ conventional and legal emphasis. The number | 
of books written on this subject is considerable. Nevertheless such ideas 

have not been able to modify my view on this matter and thus far have not been 

able to learn of the apostasy of a singic Turk from Islam. The number of Turks 

in our country must not decrease for any account, An apostate Turk cannot 

remain any longer a part of our society. According to myself, apostasy must 

be forbidden by law. I don't think thet such a course of action is against ood 
the principles of secularization. This is a matter of national preservation, 
which cannot be sacrificed for any theory of ‘freedom of conscience’. | 
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"An apostate is either attracted or Dbeguiled. if beguiled, he is to 
be guarded, because his apostasy is due either to his age or to the weakness 
of his will, If attracted, then his apostasy is due to his desire to secure 
personal intéFests. His action isolates him from the rest of his countrymen. 
He is then & ian without any sense of honor or rather @ man without a nationality. 
This feature Of the matter should be considered from the national point of 
view. 

"Let us consider now the religtous side of the matter. The religion 
of Islam is not only the last of the religions inspired through revelation, 
but it is the perfection of other religions. It draws to itself a considerable 
number of followers by its moral pnwer and influence and not by its missionary 
efforts and activit ies, and this even in purely Christian countries. There is 
no other roligion higher than Islam. Its moral powe5S is known to all those who 
are interested in it. Obviously the Moslems have the right to exult in it with 

fe the expression,=- ‘Islam is in God's sight THE religion’, But if Islam is 

conceived in a blind fanaticiem then it becomes disgustive, It is the only 
religion which can be called truly modern in every century. If Islam is well 
understood, or well presented to the people, no one would ever desire to sever 
himself from it, neither by way of apostasy nor by way of atheism. But how 
make this fully known to the people? During the last few generations in our 
country true Islam has neither been represented to the people nor explained in 
a modern scientific way. The *teachers of Islam‘ wanted to carry us back to the 
spiritual conceptions of the Middle Ages. This class of people were gradually 
becoming the priests of Islam, despite the fact that in Islam there is no 
place for any intermediary between man and God. Christian priests have followed 
the tendencies of the times, but the "priests of Islam' have been their imitators, 
Clinging fast to the mentality of the Middle Ages. The so-called teachers of 
Islam were obstinate enough to stand in a disgusting state of fanaticism. This 
situation, as a result, gave rise to a more dangerous situation. Many people 
began not to care at all for religion, and even some, spoiled by the insincere 
appreciations of the Western world, committed the meanness of mocking religious 
rites and duties, and thus did great harm to spiritual living. 


| 


"Thank God, that religion (Islam) in our country et present has begun to 
be considered more freely and in a more rational way. Two years ago our 
honorable prime minister said to a notable among Indian Moslems: 

‘Within a few years you will see in Turkey the truest form of Islam’. 
This is a farsighted answer of a statesman to an Indian Moslem. 


"Probably some would insist on the futility of roligious discussions. 
However, today THE BEDUCATED PEOPLE WILL TELL YOU THAT THAT A CIVILIZED 
MAN CANNOT LIVE WITHOUT SPIRITUAL VALUES. Once I asked an English scientist 
who was a professor of geology and a believer in the doctrine of evolution, why 
he attends church regularly. He answered me that an English gentleman must be 
religious minded and pious. It is not in vain that the children of Anglo-Saxons 
are carefully taught in spiritual matters. 


| "Education, what a fine but what a difficult work! Are there sufficient — 
numbers of people who understand this? The need of education is great with us. | 
Foreign schools are crowded with our children. At first sight, the superiority 
of the methods of education in these (foreign) schools seem to justify our 
Children's frequenting than and being profited by them. But in reality it is 

not a situation to cause rejoicing. The education of these various foreign 
schools is harmful to the creation of the desired harmony and unity cf our 
national feelings. Most of these schools are founded by the contributions of 

the people who desire the propagation of Christianity. The directors of these 
schools are men of religious position and office. Certainly, the Turkish pupils 
in these schools see with interest the marching on of Christian pupils to chapels 
at definite hours, for prayer and worehip. Have the Turkish pupils in these 
schools also been supplied with places of worship? 


"The spiritual looseness, seen in the Turkish world during these last 
generations, is due to the indifference of parents. Many parents in addition 
to their negligence in teaching spiritual things to their children, have shown 
Such carelessness in the performance of their religious duties, that they have been 
bad examples to them. And if this religious indifference is extended also to 
womenm then the moral structure of scciety becomes seriously affected. We must 
take example from the activities of Christian churches in this matter. There 
you will meet every kind of people both educated and uneducated. Whereas the 
Situation of our mosques is growing worse. Very few of the educated go to mosques. 
Is the dissemination of new sciences among us the reason for it? Certainly it 
cannot be; because the diecoveries of new Sciences are showing us clearly the 
presence of a supreme Ruler ang Creator. The increase of knowledge, if founded 
upon a sound basis, does not shake one's fnith; on the ccntrary it strengthens it.” 

| (Signod) Khalil-Khalid. 
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A DISCUSSION OF ‘HE ORIGIN AND AINS OF THE YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION AND ITS PRESEN! ACTIVITIES If TURKEY. 


Prom the periodical Sherib. 


of Young Men's st tax Agsociation was due to the 

| desire of Protestant circles to put the defense of their new faith into the 

'. hands of an organization of vigorous youths also to build in them a free spirit 

‘ arid a practical aim which would make thom,fit to.progross in national lifc 
freed from tho dogmatic dominion of formalistic Catholicism. 


Tho. principal characteristics of this organization wore freedom and 
practicability. During my study in Geneva, I was a rogular attondant, liko 
many othor foroi gners$, of the restaurant of this organization, which had easy 
and less oxponsive terms for use Tho organization was playing & great moral, 
social, and intollectual role in its environmont through lectures, recreation, 
librarics, discussion grdups, and philanthropic organizations for tho care of 
widows and orphans just as our national 'Odjaks' do, although not with the samo 
{ idoal and prinoiplos. It was with such aims, mcthods, and principles that this 
organization world among Christian populations; but lately, it has oxtendod 
its field of.activity, ospocially towards the East. The financial influocnco 
and economic, power which this Christian organization possossed in its now fiold 
of activity caused. it t2 change its original defensive charactor — become 
instoad, an aggressive 


"Protestantism | was & roligio-na tional for the emancipation 

of Anglo-Saxon and Gormanic races from Iatin Imperialisme There is no roason 
why the Protestants of today should forsake the aims of thoir forefathers. : 
In @ time as ours, whon the welfare of humanity is still an abstract idoal, there 
can be found Protestant individuals only who, separating themselves from the age- 
long traditions of Protestant institutions, try to work with tho idoal of bettor- 
ing humanitye But such a thing can novor be the roal idoal of tho Young ilon's 
Christian Association for it securos its whole moral and physical power from 
distinctly ‘national groups. For this reason it cannot succced in imparting to 
tho children of the East an idoal which noither Society in «:.crica nor any other 
society has ever lived or could live up toe If tnere ere special organizations 
which believe in the practicability of such an idcel, they should ccriainly try 
it first in their own socioty, and if successful, then they should pass it to 
Othors also. 

"Tho Young Men's Christian Association however, is noither born of such 
@ need, nor does it belong +o an organization which is qualified and prepared to 
work for tho roaligation of such an idcale Tho normal dutics of the Young Men's 
Christian Association can dnly be religious and nationale I have no doubt that 
the loadors of the Y.M.C.A. agree with us, if not in thoir foolings, at least in 
their thinking and reasoningse We pdgo this to bo true bocause the leadors of 
this organization are content to romain silent, without trying to defend thoir 
views and foolings in our roviows and magasinose If these men are acting by 
the principles and ideals of somo groat mon whe are not known to us, it might 
clatify ovorything if they could only make us known to cach other and thus onlight- 
on use It is not at all justifiable, however oasy it may socm t3 make experiments 
of cultural-and moral influonce on the innocent children and youth of our country, 
while its leaders are standing by. We are altogether ignorant of the principlos 
of an oducation, which boing applied in our c3untry rosults in the alienation of 
Turkish childron on Turkish soil from their religion and nationality. Education 
in such quostions must explain itself, rather than koop silent. Thoso who want 
roally to help our cducation must havo the courago to talk with us plainly. 


"The roviow Hayat can be an open forum for them in this mttore Herc, they 
can defond thoir principlos and views bringing forward their argumontse The 
Turkish paronts, after having recoivod a good understanding »2f the things as thoy 
aro, c&n consciously decide where t2 sond thoir childron or what to make of theme 
Actually Turkish parents aro sending thoir childron to the foroign schools that 
they might learn more oasily and cficiently foroign languagos and in this way serve 
their own country. The oxtornal assurances of these schools make thom boliove that 
the schools are desirous of rordering a huwanitarian and cultural service to tho 
Turks, ,who,also, aro a part of humanity, Whoroas somo of thoir,- the wholo are 
few cnough in numbor-- results are throwing Turkish public opinion into amazomont! 
The directors of the schools concerned (the Amorican school at Broussa) ought to 
enlighton this bowildored public opinion. Turks mow how to listen to tho things 
that are rights We are conscious of our backwardness in nationalism, but this 

-hes its om historical reasons: Thoso who do not seo this misjudgo us, ami accord- 
ing to this wrong judgmont try to pursue abnormal oducational systoms, aro docciving 
ing thomselvese The problom is not whethor wo romain Moslem or become Christianizod; 
it is in its roal senso whethor we are boing monkoyfiod. Tho fow Turkish girls who 
had this consoquonce visited on thom will become normal as soon as they are freed 
from this artificial onvirormont. But since thore has omorged an unpleasant 
event in our situation, th» *c:t wey out is henceforth to take caro of oursolvese” 
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Resimli Ay | 
no.49 March 1926. 


Translation Extracts From The Current Turkish Press No.15. 


— 


Eéaitorial 


The editors of “Resimli Ay" made an investigation during the month 
of Ramadan (the Mohammedan month of fasting) regarding the present religious 
state of the people, especially as to their attitudes and relations with the 
mosques. Their findings are as follows: | 


the Mosque Attendance in Tu 
Increasing or Decreasing? 


“The educated youth (of Turkey) make an assertion which is not 
founded on any scientific basis. They say: ‘The mosques are becoming 
empty; the number of worshippers is decreasing considerably; religion is 
losing ite influence and authority on the people. Moreover, the indifferent 
attitufe of the educated youth towards religion and its institutions in 
these later years scems to confirm this vicw.’ But is this true? Are 

mosques really becoming ompty? | | 


"To this effect an investigation was carried on by us during the 
month of Ramadan, which is a month of worship for us. We visited mosques, 
and asked our representatives in the provences to do the same in thoir 
centers. Our investigation brought us to the conclusion that mosques are 
not empty. On the contrary, during the past few years attendance in 
mosques has increased considerably. On Fridays, some of the mosques were 
even 80 crwoded that late-comers could not find a place. 


What Kind of People Go to Mosques? 


“Before the Great War, Mosque attendance was in continuous decline, 
gradually becoming confined to a certain limited class of people. These 


were mostly old men. But, after the Great War, we find ecucated young men, 


even those who have been in Europe; and people belonging to the well-to-do 
“class among those who attend mosque for religious purposes, not only during 
the month of Ramadan, but all thrmgh the year. Moreover, this year 
registered even greater attendance in the mosques than previous years. 

The same has been true throughout our country. W ith the exception of a 
few radicals, it has boen seen that people attend mosque regularly in all 
parts of Turkey . 

. Why People Go to the Mosques? 


"There are many and various reasons as to why tho attendance in 

the mosques following o long period of continuous and gradual decline, 
began again to rise. The first of these reasons is the generel reaction 
of the Great War. The investigations made thus far have fully shown us 
that these has always been a religious revival after each war. War brings 
men into close contact with death. It reminds us more vividly than in 
any other time of tho Beyond and of God. The parents of the victims of 
war, in order to find canfort for thcir souls from the grievous and sorrow- 
ful remembrances of thoir dead, find their strongost refuge in religion. 
After tho Pranco-Germman War of 1870, there has beon such a roligious revival 
in Franco that ell the churches have been crowded for long years and the 
people have come to feel a keen sense of the need cf religion. The sane 
thing happened after the Great War both in Europe and America. In Russia 
after the establishment of the Soviet regime, in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of the communista.to.uroot.religion from the souls of the people 
once for all, the people manifested more seal for religion and attended 
. tho churches in even groater numbers. From this gencral law, Turkish 

_ society also has not been exempt. in Turkey too, following the Great War 
and the War of Independonce (1914-1922), a great religious revival is going 
on, and even those who have boen indifferont thus far to religion and its 


parte eee have begun now to attend mosquos and perform their roligious 
es. 


“The second factor which has contributed a great deal to the rise 
im the attenditce of mosques, is due to the increasing difficulties of \ 
life. The greatest refuge of those who fail in life is God. If you listen 
to the prayers of those who attend the mosques, you sce the obvious 
manifestation of this paychology. The people pray and worship God in order 

€o ask His prmtection of them, or to assure their success in life, and i 
give them materia] support. 
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now Mosaqucs 2re if Constantinople? 


“There are 360 mosques in Censtentincopls., During the whobe season 
of RAmadan these mosques continue their activities ‘uninterruptedly. The 
number in attendance at these 360 mosques during the feast days of Ramadan 
has been about 100,000. Constantinople has about 800,000 inhabitants, and an 
importent fraction of these are Christians and children, therefore attendance 
at mosque during Hamdan has been considerable. This fact shows us that the 
people have not grown less religious, but on the contrary they have become 


"Beginning with this year, we shall witness two different revolutions 
. in the mosques, The first of them provides that the sermons in the mosques 
after this shall be given in Turkish, and their character and the contents 
be determined beforehand by competent euthorities so that ignorant 'Mollahs' 
can no more mislead the people by falsehoods. The second of these provide 
that Ramadan and the Feast days after this shall be fixed beforehand and not 
be sudject to the uncertaintics of cye-witnesses of the new moon. This means 
that the age-long errors, which were the result of blindly following old 
traditions ani customs, will be straightened nout, cond thereby roligion will 
become more modernized and popularized, The delivery of the sermons in a 
language which the people could not understand had made these sermons stero- 
typed. Such preachers were repeating the few Arabic phrases which they had 
learned by heart. But sermons have 4 social duty to perform. And every 
- germon must have the form and qualifications of performing these duties; hence 
its deliverance in Turkish becomes imperative. | 
"Te second revolution is also as important as the first one. Here- 
tofore, we could fix the days for Ramadan and Feast days only after the ; 
statement of two eye-witnesses that they have seen the new moon. JIn such an 
age when we can calculate scientifically to the minute, the day and the hour 
when each new moon shall rise, to insiet still on the necessity of two sye- 
witnesses is nothing short of clinging to old and primitive customs. The 
* Direction of Religious Affairs abolished this custom this year. It announced 
the day of Ramadan one week in advance, and thus eliminated all the confusions 
e of beginning Ramadan in different days in different places, which was the 
result of the old systen. | 


The religion of Islam needs still many such revolutions. To modernize 
Islam is to increase its vitality." 


From the weekly 


Hayat, No. 66, Editorial 
March 1,1928. | 


R new Association of Turkish Philosophers and Sociologists has recent- 
ly been organized in Turkey. Commenting on the great need of such an 
organization which has coms in time to fill a great lack in Turkish socisty, 
Professor Mohammed Emin Bey, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Constantinople, himself an active member of the Association, considers the 


actual religious problems in Turkey and expects their solution from this new 
organization. 


"There are many problems in Turkey which cormand the attontion of 
our philosophers and sociologists. All of us know that we are in a medley 
of ideas, Such a situation, which is the consequence of the utter des- 
truction of the religious institutions, inherited from the past, but 
running counter to the ideals of a civilized nation has beset many consciences 
Until recently, by religion we understood ‘Medressehs' and ‘Zekkes', and a 
mentality which ruled the affairs of State Justice (the holy Code of Islan) 
None of these could go in harmony with modern life. That is why all the 
thinking people of the country united in a holy war of freedom from these 
old tyramnies. At last, the new social institution, created by the struggle 
for Independence, cleared off all these obstacles. But now, outside of 
these institutions, we face the problem of religion anow in a different 
field, in the realm of conscicnce and feolings. This is a vast field to be 
invostigatod....... 
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"There are special points to be considered in Islem, For one thing, 
Islam has not been & religion of domination. It has not dominated over the 
people, it has also not needed special crgenizations for its defense, such as 
Catholicism and Protestantiam neod. Islam has been powerful when the State 
nas identified itself with it, and i+ has lost its power ccrpletely when the 
Voslem states have become more and more secular as the result of the movement 
of modern life. Therefore it would be exceedingly helpful elso indispensable 
to undertake the investigation and the public discussion of these pcints in 
Islam and their effects on the creation of the present situation. In addition, 
the public discussion by our philosophers and thinking men, of the place of 
religion as mecting any psychological or social need in the future society 
would greatly help to clarify many obscure points. This Association may do 
its work by gathering tho religious beliefs held among the people and by 
showing to us the fectors which have caused them tc be held by the people. 
Such a service would naturally help a great deal to a clear understanding 
of the future situation. | | 


| “another interesting point which is worth considering is the absolute 
lack thus far of any real reformation in Islam, or the g impossibility of 
carrying on any real reformation in Islam. Why has Islam not been able to 
show elasticity. Why has it not been able to adjust itself to the changing 
social conditions? How helpful it is to investigate these matters!.... 
"But the real problem which we face today is tc safeguard moral 
integrity regardless of the religicus changes. For many people the idea of 
God can swake in the souls cf the youth a love toward a ‘Perfect Being’ and 
thus prepare their spirits fcr a kind of idealism. An educated young man, 
even after changing his ccnceptions abcut God, still keeps his love of ideas 
cutside himself. Meantime the continuous decline in the sacredness of religion 
may eventually result in a cenckusion of the emptiness of retigion, and such 
an outcome may sericusly offect the belief in moral concepts also. Then 
the real prcblem comes: How can we substitute for religion which was perform 
ing these duties thus far? What mst we do sc that a proper attitude cf 
idealism may be prepared in the souls of youth, and keep continuing the sense 
of responsibility, duty and mcral integrity? These are some of the problems 
which point the direction tcward which the efforts of the members cf this 


S Associaticn of cu philosophers end scciclogists shvuld turn." 
| From the Vakut 
March 7,1928, 


Abulmazfar Ahmed Sahib Bey, a nctable Mcslem magistrate of Calcutta, 
India, recently paid a visit tc Turkey. Abulmazfar ihmed Sahib Bey is the 
founder and the chairman of the Islam Educational Society. He is on a tour to 
@l11 the Moslem lands in ecrder tc cbhserve and investigate all the changes and 
recent developments in the Moslan world, especially after the Great War and 
write a book on the stbject. He had already visited Egypt, Palestine, md 
Syria. The following is what he has expressed to cne of the editcrs of Vakut 
concerning the 2ims of the Scciety which he represents. 


"The aim of the Islam Educational Society is to modernize Islan. 
The number of Moslems who are perfurming their religicus duties is decreasing 
because cf the extrems fomalism in prayer and wership. The educated people 
all over the Moslem werld are finding it impossible to perform all their 
religious duties. The only reascn for such a situation is that we are bound 
toc mich to the exact performance of rituals. The aim of religicn is tc 
teach us principles. It is necessary tc interpret these principlos according 
to the times in which we live. My sincere conviction is that if we want to 
revive the religicus life of Mcslems then we must put an end to these rites 
and ceremonies. i.e. We must climinate the bewings, prostrations, and stand- 
ings in prayer, and make it consist rather of an inner humility. White in 
Egypt, I was cailed to a tea party in the house cf cne of the leading men of 
Cairo. We were about twenty persons in the party. During the tea tho call 
for the evening prayer was heard from an adjacent mosque. But neither the 
host offered his prayer, nor did he call on us to dc 80, Whereupon I called 
his attention to the matter and told him that if we had not these ceremonial 
ways cf bowing, prostrating, and standing during pmyer, we could offer our 
prayers on our chairs by tuming cur minds for a few moments tc God. 


"Much discussion followed upen my remark at the party, although we 
could not come to a definite caictusion. However, there are educated men in 
Egypt who agree with me. In Syria and Palestine also, I succeeded in 


convincing some people to this view, Now all my hope is that the Turkish 
‘intellegenzia’ also should be interested in this matter." 


The School of Religion, 
Old Phal eron. 
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FOREIGN DEFAR! MENT 

From 'Hayat'No,63, Vol.III 2a 
Februa ry 9th,1928, Angora MAR 1998 


« 


(HE CONVERSIONS TO CHRISTIANITY AND THE sGULTURE CRISIS 
By Prdéj Keuprulu Zade Fouad -Bey 


The question of the recent conversions in the American Scoh661 at Brousa 
has made a deep impression on the publié¢ mind and has led 6ur thinkers 

to ponder this question. In newspapers and periedicals articles have 
been written about the "bad influence of foreign schools": a desire has 
apperred among youth to establish defensive %rganizations against Chris- . 
tian missionaries; in short, Turkish society has exhibited its disgust and 
vexation in a strong way with reference to the qhestion of the conversions 
a thine which has injured the Turkish conscience, Is this eruptive roace — 
tion of national consciousness a result of religious fanaticism? Or has. 
Turkish society and its enlightened class shown so much excitement because : 
they have seen in this event a conspiracy designed to destroy national : 
unity? When we note how strongly this incident of conversions to Christian- 
ity has excited even the most liberal minded men, to credit the first as- — . 
gumption would be footsh. One of our friends who for some inexplicable | 
reason did not sign his article in last week's ‘Hayat! says that this inci- | 
dent taken by itself is nothing but "the movement of a few individuals out: : 
of the Mohammedan mass into the Christian mass". To my mind more clearly - | 
this incident is rather "the movement of a few individuals from the Turkish | 
mass into the American mass." To say that "the foreign schools in our | | 
country’ are the main factor in this, is, to my mind, a superficial obserr 
vation. ‘We must analyze more deeply the reason why Turkish children throng 
these schools more and more each year, and why we see in those foreign : 
surroundinzs even the sons and daughters of the political and cultural 

leaders of the country. Today it is true that for many years and due to 
various factors, the national bonds of unity which are the main supports. 

of the Turkish people have been gradually getting looser and looser, How 

many facts there are like this incident of conversions to Christianity - . 

an unimportant manifestation of that loosening process - which even though 

they are more harmful for Turkish society still do not attract our atten- 

tien. As is the case with these girls who have accepted Christianity, 

is there a small number of Lenantine Turks who, looking down upon Turkish 
culture and Turkish society, desire to melt a-way within Western civiliza- 
tion, who consider the process of modernization to consist in divesting 
themselves of national personality and who regard this as the most scienti- 

fic and the most European attitude? To be sure these people can even 

insist that their conduct is absolutely national, even patriotic, but do 

you mean to say that these girls who have accepted Christianity do not in- 

sist that they in becoming Protestants have becomes '!civilized Turks!? Do 

you imagine that they do not accuse those who attack hem with being un- 
civilized, fanatic, ignorant? From this angle one sees that the matter is 

not simply a question of the "harmful influence of foreign schools" but 


that we must try to diagnose the case from a deeper and a more comprehen- 
sive point of view. 


I have the idea that Turkish society today is passing through a very deep 

and a very acute culture crisis, This mkmk crisis threugh which we have 
been passing since the Tanzimat period (early nineteenth century) has to- 
day reached its zenith. Our society leaving the sphere of the Islamic civil- 
ization of the Middle Ages has felt it to be a vital necessity to enter the 
sphere of modern civilization, This was of necessity so, The "placing-~ 
things-adjacent" policy of the "Tanzimat" and "Constitutional icnaeane® 
periods which appeared in the form of creating new values by the side of. 
¢ld values without destroying those old values could not continue in Repub- 
lican Turkey. A secular court beside a religious court, a modern school 
opposite a religious school, a religious regime above a national regime, 
in a word, democracy and theocracy are contrary principles which it 1s im- 
possible to harmonize. When it was necessary for the city woman under 


economic stress to enter business life, the harem which was a souvenir of 
Byzantine-Persian civilization was bound to be destroyed! 


Republican Turkey rapidly completed these necessary and vital changes and 
we witnessed the sudden fall of the old values and the old traditions, We 
were then facing the necessity of putting new values in the place of the 
old that have been déstroyed, of strengthening anew upon modern foundations 
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the bonds of socia-l1 life, of giving a new ideal and a new direction to 
society. Like all modern democratic peoples, we also wished to lay the 
foundations of a new Turkish society upon national culture and upon a 
national ideal. A heavy duty had fallen upon the thinkers, the philoso- 
phers, the leaders of the country! However, this class of people were 

not able to acomplish this task, In this pathetic situation life on the 
social plain, not being able to wait for the development of great minds 
who could establish these new values, went forward without theoretical | 
support. We tried to appropriate wakuexyxnenkxisxwardixukkheuxx the insti-+ 
tutions and values of modern European society - but because of social dif- 
ferences this was doné only in a superficial fashion, Those who wish now 
in. order to completé our revolution to cast aside also the Arabic alpha- 
bet and substitute the Latin characters from a most patent example of this. 
worship of form. These people hope that we will thus save ourselves also 
from the last vestiges of the Middle Ages and becom-e completely modern, 
They do not realize that the clearest point of difference separating us 
from Europe is that of mentality, logic. Until we change our manner of 
thinking and of working to the European fashion, until we save our econo- 
mic life from its present Middle Ages state, we cannot claim to be a modern 
society. When our ancesters first entered the sphere of Islamic civiliza- 
tion, they looked down upon our national culture, they melted their na- 
tional personalities in Islamic civilization. Today when we wish to enten 


into the sphere of modern civilization, we again face the danger of travers- 
ing the same wrong read. oe 


When we see our mayors tearing down the art monuments of our ancestors 
because they wish to open broad streets, when we see our intelligentzia 
priding themselves on not knowing our national history and our national 
literature, when we see our scholars ridiculing our libraries which con- 
tain the records of the history of our civilization and desirous of their 
destruction, when we see our historians taking the view that our national 
past consists simply of a mixture of filth and evil, when we see our 
patriots regarding the education of their children in foreign cultural | 
environments as a necessity of civilization, it is impossible not to un-_ 
derstand with how deep and how awful a cultural crisis we are face to face. 


This kind of propaganda which corrupts national culture and weaknens na- 
tional self-reliance has a very kam harmful inflence over youth! These 
ideas which have appeared under the mask of an outwardly brilliant modernism 
and democracy and which no one dares to criticize lest they be charged 
with conservatism, create even within our own national schools an atmos- 
phere which poisons the spirit of youth. A young person who thinks it is 
| ridiculous and unmodern to speak of the stories of Dede Korkot cr of Bat- 
| tal Ghazi or of Keor Oghlu - just like the students of the Middle Ages 
religious seminaries - regard it as a great virta to discuss with a show 
of great learning Middle Age French or German works of the same sort. Thus 
this completely misunderstcod modernization movement gradually deepens the 
abyss which exists between the masses of the real people and the youth who 
tomorrow will constitute the better class, It creates a terrible crisis 
in onr seuls, It is certain that the foreign schools in the country aggra- 
vate still further this cultural crisis. But even if the foreign schools 
do not exist, if not in the form of "conversions" then in some other form, 
we cannot deny the existence of this cultural crisis which destroys nation- 
al uxky unity. To deny their national past, to despise their national 
culture, and to make propaganda for foreign culture are traits characteristic 
of false and naive "so-called intelligent people" coming from backward 
servile, colonial peoples. The modern nation today is that nation which 
knews how to develop its national cukture, its national personality - in 
a degree to give it international value. The Turkish nation will not 
imitate western civilization in the sense that it will melt away within it, 


it will assimilate that civilization in order to develop with its great 
power its own personality. 
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ANGORA 


(Article from 'HAYAT' Magazine 
February 9, 1928, Translation, } 


SHALL Wi NOT ASK? 
(In Connection With The Christianizing Incident ) 


by- Mustapha Shekib Bey, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Stamboul, : 


The primary reasons for the appearance ef the Y.M.C.A. in its Protestant _ 
environment were, to bind the stabilization and defense of this new sect 
against Catholicism to a strong, vital organization composed of young peo- 
ples to save the religious life from fcrm-loving Chthslicism!s inerrant, © 
hierarchical, dogmatic disciplines and to give to it a free and practical 
spirit able to go along with life and with the nation. In this respect, 
practicality and freedom (in comparison with Catholicism) are seen as the 
chief characteristics st this organization. During my three year term ef 
skix study in Geneva, the cheapness and facility of the restaurant which 
this organization had established for university students drew me also. 
among its attendants, like most of the foreign students in study there 
who had nok naticnal restaurants. With its lectures, plays, library, 
magazine and conference rooms and its organizations for giving aid to 
widews, orphans, and poor children who had no milk, this institution, ale 
theugh not having the same ideal in its own environment, is playing the 
same thought, ethical, and social role as our Turk Ojak. These institu- 
tions are generally working on their own Christian environment in this 

way and with this spirit and purpose. Thus they have found duties born 
out of the religious and social history of Europeans, duties which are 
vital to them with the force of this history. While the Y.M.C.A.'s primary 
reason for appearance was striving simply with the aim ef defense and | 
consolidation against a rival sect, when Europeans spread out toward the 
East under a great industrial necessity, this institution also, together 
with business organizations extended itself, and began to enter first of 
all the great trading centers and gradually the second and third rate 
eenters. The Y.ii.C.A. whose first habit and duty was 4 struggle to resist 
and be established, was faced with the love of playing an aggressive role 
in those zones in which it found ssk such possible betause of political 
influence or the wealth which economic power gives, Considering that 
Protestantism was a national religious movement made by the Anglo-Sazon 
and German peoples to save themselves from Latin imperialism, there is 

no reassn for the Protestants of today to depart from the ideals of their 


ancestors. Ina time when the uniting of humanity has as yet no reality 


other than that of a bare idea, the departing of Protestant institutions 
from the traditions they have heard for centuries and their being able to 
work for bare humanity, while it may be the personal ideal of isolated 
individuals, yet it cannot be the true and living ideal of the Y.M.C.A. 
which today secures from national societies all its material and spiritual 
reeds. Ons cannot come naturally to give to Turkish or Eastern children ~- 
an ideal which neither American society nor any other society has lived 

or has been able to live. If there are private societies which believe 
they will reach this ideal, it is requisite that they make their first 
experiments first of all in their own envircnment, and that they overflow 
after they have turned this into a revelution in that society. The Y.M.C.A. 
however, does not belong to societies that either were born from such a 
need or are prepared to do this. Just as America's greatest educator and 
psychelegist, Jchn Dewey, is opposed to his country's being in the League | 
uf Nations because the public opinion of the nation ts not yet prepared 

to enter. Ie finds this institution not yet a social one, but truly 
artificial. How can a society, one of whose greatest thinkers confesses 

it is not yet ready for humanity, how can it have a rumane influence? If 
we even suppose that there exist really good individuals or insth&utions 
possessed of none but gocd intentions for this sort of pretentious ideals, 
is it not necessary that the experimental stages of these be spent in 

their own breasts? In short, from whatever side it be examined, the normal 
duties of the Y.M.C.A. can only be religious and national, A sodaéty which | 
is working with might and main (with soul and head. to gain the life of 

a contemporary national feelthg like that 2f the Turks, thinks of nothhg 
eise than binding and hindering, not simply disapproving, efforts which 
surpass it in this respoct, which are just those which Europeans and 
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ws independence decrees this, so also its comprehension and knowledge force 


The sentiments and conscience of pedagogy demand in such questions, not 


Americans wish to make for their own réligiéns and nationalities. As its 


it to this, I have never a doubt that the thinkers who direct the Y.M. 
c.A. sensé this with their thought and understanding, if not with their 
feelings. It is for this reason that the directors of the Y.M.C.A. do | 
not defend either their feelings or their thoughts in our magazines and > 
newspapers, but are s&tisfied with remaining quiet. If these persons are 
acting on the ideas and principles of some great men whom we do not know 
of at all, if they would teach and make these kamm known to us also, per- 
haps no q-uestion at issue would remain, To make experiments of spiritual 
force and culture upon innocent children and youths while the. adults of 
the nation are standing by, while it may be an easy way, cannot be a 
serious and promising movement, We do not know to what educational prin- 
ciple or aim an education conforms which aims at being able to make Tur- 
kish children off Turkish soil cold toward their religion or nationality. 


silence, but explanation of the truth. Those who seriously wish to aid 
our education must have the eourage to also speak openly with us, 


The ‘Haya t' magazine can be an open pulpit for them in this, Here they | 
can defend their principles and «urposes and the positive proofs of these. 
Turkish parents also will act according to the conviction they get from 
these ideas, knowing whee their children are going and what they are be- 
comhig. However, Turkish parents are sandke sending their children to 
foreign schools that they may learn a language easily and by this means 
become stronger influences in the nation. And, looking at external as- 
surances, they think that the aim of these schools is to offer a humane 

and civilized aid in this respect to the Turks who are a portions®s 

humanity. Some results, however, - even though they be few,- have left 
Turkish public opinion in astonishment, It is necessary that the direc- 
tors of these schools enlighten public opinion and make known their 

analysis and expounding of the consedances contrary to education befalling 
some of the children for whose education they have assumed the respensibilit: 
Public opinion cannot be neglected anywhere. Turks know how to listen ta 
straight and true things with perfect dignity and calm. We are nst 
ignorant of the fact that our greatest fault is being backward in patrio- 
tism and poorly equipped, If there are those who do, not see this and who 
judge us wroggly, and who are following an abnormal educational system 

in accord with this mistaken judgment, they are much deceived. The ques- 
tion is not an incident of remaining Moslem or becoming Christian, it is 
one Of becoming a monkey, in the fll sense of the word. A few Turkish 
girls who have reached this result will - if they a re not pathological - 
surely return to o natural state after being rescued from the effects of 
an artificial environment. But since there has come out a fish bone 
that will nauseate the heart, there is no solution but to feel strong 
aversion to it, and to look to cooking our own food for ourselves, 
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February 16th,1928 


IS THE CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY INCIDENT 
A RESULT OF A CULTURE CRISIS? 


By - Mehmed Emin Bey 


Ty investigate every event in its true nature serves to define the situation 
and to make clear plans fur the future. We must search far the real causes 
of the incident of the conversi:cn to Christianity of three young pecple in 
tne American Schvol at Brousa. With tnis help we can with finality decide 
what it is necessary to do. If we link an event to rather distant and ode# 
seure causes the question doves not become sufficinntly clear and the situa- 

tion which it is necessary to resolve at once cannut be understood. What 
4g the cause of the incident of the conversions to Christianity? Is it the 
result of weakness of ideals which has come about in socisty? Is it because 
a few young peupia have not been able to find an ideal in which they could 
really beileve, that they nave been attracted to the religion of Jesus? Or, 
-dg it becsuse a group of guardians have not sensed the power of national 
unizy tha, they have Buea caretessly given their children to foreign schools 
and tnat they have assumed the attitude cf spectators toward their becoming 
the followers of any particular creed. 3 | 


It is necessary to search for the answers to these questions because only 
frem this angle are we compelled to regard the Brousa incident as the ap- 
pearance of a bread social woe, Otherwise we should consider it as an educa- 
tional a-nd school question. In the last ‘issue of 'Hayat'! Keuprulu Zade 
Fouad Bey has regarded the incident of conversions to Christianity as the 
result of very broad causes and he says that according to my idea to point 
to the foreign schovls as the chief factors in this incident is a supperfi- 
cial observation, He goes on to say that we must analyze in a deeper way 
the reason why we see the children of the political and cultural leaders of 
our country in those foreign environments. According to Fouad Bey the bonds 
of national unity which constitute the supporting points of the Turkish mass 
have been lccssning slowly for a lung period of years. The conversion in- 
cident is abscvclutely nothing 6lse but an unimportant manifestation among 
many other events which are the result of this, 


If this is so, it is necessary to look at the conversion incident as a 
school and educational question. Perhaps it should be considered as the . 
result of factors which are weakiming the unity of Turkish society. I won- 
der if the q-uestionsisto be put in this way | 


In the first place the statistics which are available prevent us from ac- 
cepting this conclusion. 


Statistics shzw that contrary to the assertion of Fouad Bey that day to day 
the attendance of children in foreign schools is not increasing but rather 
decreasang. In the school year 1926-27 the number of students present in 
f<reign schools was 15,400 whereas in the yea-r ) 7-28 the number has de- 
dreased to 11,100. In the last year there is a marked decrease. In this 
case it is net a fact that year by year in increasing numbers our children 
are attending these institutions and that therefore we should consider this 
the result of a culture crisis. It is logically impossible to accept tha 
fact that from day to day ever since the Tanzimat period the national bonds 
of unity have been weakening. And even when we put all these things to one 
side there has existed in our midst at least since the Balkan War a very 
strong national movement, and finally there is the great fact of the War 

of Independence which has continually shaped our spirits under the influence 
of the same vision, the same woe, the same direction. How can we agree that 
these facts have not exercised a unifying influence upon the national mass? 


On the contrary the above statistics shcw that the numbsr of children who 
are attending foreign schools is decreasing. Undoubtedly among the many 
reasons for this there is also the fact of our national renaissance, 


For this reas-n there is no necessity of attributing to distant causes either 
the incident of the conversions to Christianity vor the fact that many Turkish 
children are found in foreign schocls. Accurding to my opinén the incident 
of the conversicns to Christianity is simply a school matter, an educational 
affair. The foreign school is entirely an unnatural educational environment. 
The object of these schvols which are in the main supported by religious 
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Page 2. 
foundations is to awaken in the spirits of the students in the highest pes-~ 
gible degree love for the religion and nation to which these schools belong, 
This also is very natural. The 'Pere' or the 'Frere! in a French school, the 
‘iiss! in an American school,if he or she is not equipped with a humanitarian 
Sdeal sufficient to cause a troubled consdénce when the children or youth 
entrusted to them are brought to a condition where they cannot be useful to 
their environment, will create in the class, in the school an environment 


propitious for the communication of ideas which they believe or which they 
wish toinculcate,. 


No teacher discusses simply a single set of things or of truths. He neces- 

sarily influences the feelings of children with a kind of atmosphere which a 

he brings into being especially in the class and in the school by his werds, 

by his comments about events, by his conduct. Now imagine a school which 

chooses as its purtose the awakening of definite comfictions in the hearts 

of young people. Put in that school teachers who by their attitude and con- 
@uct are easily able to exercise influence over youth and who are willing 

to exploit independently every kind of feelings in their students, Of course | 

these teachers will easily graft their cnvictions upon students whose charac- | 

ters are as yet unformed and whose contact with family emvironment is limitted 


to holidays only. This is according to my idea the cause of the conversions 
to Christianity in Brousa, | | | 


Now how does it happen that some families expose their children ts this un- 
natural environment? I wonder whether perchance the national sensibility 
has weakened in all these fathers? ity opiridn is it cannot be right to af- 
firm this. These fathers when they give their children to these schools are 
not aware of the nature ofthe environment to which they are exposing their 


children. As a general rule by = have not sufficient information concerrig 
education. The reasons which drive them to these schools are various. In 


the first place there are a group of guardians who have sufficient wealth and 
who consider themselves people of social position who do not wish to allow 
their children to mingle with the children of the masses. These people wish 
to have their children mingle only with the children of fathers and mothers 
who belong to their class and who, making sacrifices for the sake of their 
children, wish to boast of having put them into such an environment, into 
such a school. This then is one of the mere or less conscious mental traits 
of a group of families who send their children to foreign schools. Another 
is the language question. For some, language is not a means but almost an 
end. There are unfortunately many of us who think in this fashien: "Let my 
son, let my daughter learn a language, then whatever happens, let it happen,” 
These seek an environment which will teach their children language with facil- 
ity, and for this reason they think it their duty to send their children to 
foreign schools. Some also ascribe the secret of the success in commercial 
life of the Greek and Armenian minorities tothe fact that as a rale they are 
found in foreign schools. As if these schools prepare effectively for life 
coccccccees If you add to these those who are pleased with the artificial 
efforts made by the 'Sister' and 'Frere! in order to make the children easi- 
ly love the schools, and those who are influenced by the outer slpendor of 
these schools.. One quickly understands why Turkish fathers send their chil- 
dren to these schools, Determining thus the main causes which operate to 
send children to foreign schools the situation is clarified and one sees 
plainly the steps which it is necessary to take to separate Turkish children 
so far as possible from the atmosphere which foreign schools bring into 
existence, The worst schools are those institutions which do not create 
capacities useful for the social and national environment. The foreign 
school not only fails to create these capacities, it produces young people 
who gradually get out of harmony with the spiritual life of their envronment, 
_ due to the religious and am national inflannace which the institution makes 
its object. There are those who for various reasons combat this influence 
just as in the Brussa school there were Turkish students of this school over 
against the three girls w ho became converted, who despised their conduct, 
who followed them and desired to divert them from this course of action, 
and who finally informed their families, One cannot determine positively 
the reactibns of influence which play upen the human spirit because there are 
other factors which combat these reactions. There is only one thing certain; 
that is that foreign schools which are opened for religious or natienal pur- 
poses and which are without doubt administered with these things in mind. 
create an atmosphere favorable to giving as far as possible foreign ideals 
to children, This atmosphere can put into a condition entirely foreign to 
their surroundings Turkish youth whose character is not yet formed and who 
are not exposed to the influnces of powerful home life. Sometimes py giving 
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the desire to live in the religious and national environment to which the 
Institution belongs it can make them unfortunate, The majority of families 
who give their children to foreign schools are intelligent people. If we 

can explain this truth to these people and if we can show them the danger 

we will in part shield them from following this wrong way. I am sure that 
those who ere in charge of foreign schools are aware of the unnatural situa- 
tion in which the institutions which they have braught into existence find 
themselves. 


When I was speaking in a purely theoretical way with a principal who controls 
one of this schools, he cohld not deny this position. Those of philanthropic 
temper who wish to help us must do &xm& this exclusively with Turkish hands 
and for the needs of Turkey. The Americans have given vast assistance t9 
the University of Brussels but in return for this assistance they did not 
seek to open an American University in Brussels. Humanitarian assistance 
whic-h can be given to Turkey can only be of this kind. In addition to the 
conscious opposition on the one hand of the government and one the other 
hand of the fathers of families, if we can guarantee the puttingforth of 
greater efforts every year for the material and spiritual advancement of 

our national schools and if we can facilitate the desires of those fathers 
who wish their children to learn languages well, we can in the space of a 
short time remove from our midst the harm of these instituthens which 


destroy the unity of the country and which bring xhmxm into existence an 
entirely foreign class. : 


According to my opinion we must regard the incident of the conversiins to 
Christianity and the situation of fathers who give their children to for- 
eign schosls in this way. We must find the immediate causes so that being 
able to follow a positive pinn the path in front of us may be clear, but we 
must also confess this that the crisis which the president of the Faculty 
of Letters has put before sp is a fact. However, in my opinion this is an 
intellectual crisis rather than a crisis due to the weakening of national 
feeling. The intelligent class of our people has not risen to the point 
where it is able to explain the position reshiting from a deep revelution - 
nor to point out a horizon for the future. On account of the fact that 
there is a lack of large intelligent class everyone feels himself free 
withcut any fear of criticism to propose measures for social life,bbt in 


order to be saved from this mental confusion it is not sufficient to give 
advice, 


If we wish to open streets without destroying art monuments we must write 
books which will make known the value of these works remaining from the 
past. The valae cf our national history will be understood when we are 
saved from those who wish to see them and to teach them in the form of 
fables, for it will determine the relation between the national life of 

the present and the life of yesterday. However, if we look at the present 
it is filled on the one hand with those who see no relation between today 
and yesterday and who write down whatever comes to their minds for the sake 
of something new and en the other hand with those whe point to evidence of 
doubtful value with the idea of showing what constitutes today or a period 
of the past, Just as these first have a harmful influence over youth, so 
also those whos present mxk evidence which comes into their hands without 
critically examining its value and importance and without showing its rela- 


tionship with the present, produce ns result and give the idea that this 
kind of investigation is futile. 


The youth of the present day need the works of those who collate events 
and evidence. These judgments must be able to ilimminate in part the pre- 
sent day. They must also be able te guide youth in the life of tomorrow. 
Events in the hands of a scientific man and lines in the hands of dramatic 
artists acquire value. National love cannot be created by producing con- 
tinually "raw subjects" from the past. It 41s the works of those who strug- 
gle toward national and humanitarian purposes and who explain the life of 


today that illuminate minds. It is only this type of works which can 
diminish the methtal crisis, 
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—— #APPROPOS OF THE "CULTURE CRISIS" 
by Prof... Keuprulu Zade -iehmed Fouad Béy | 
University of Stamboul 


- 


‘Iehmed iimin Bez, Chairman of the National Educational Commission, replied 
to my article entitled "Is the Conversion to Christianity Incident a Result 
of a Culture Crisis?” in his discussion last week, I have read it with 
great care and interest and I have tried to understand this essay of my 
associate who fills the most authoritative official position in the country 
dealing with national educational affairs. I must confess that I find a 
very patent inconsistency between the first and second parts of this essay, 
IT should even say among the various points in the first part. Perhaps it . 
is to be ignorant of one's limitations for people like us to attempt “to 
instruct the mass" by discussing big questions like the "culture crisis" 

or by publishing, in the phrase of Emin Bey “evidence of doubtful value 
with the idea of shoving what constitutes the past". This duty falls to 
great minds who are able to comprehend and understand with broad and philoe- 
sophical vision the life of society. What should we do if there silenee — 
compels us to speak openly of the things which are in our minds: with the 
hope that in view of our sincerity and good-will this dverstepping of the 


limits will be forgiven? It is known how lacking in sincerity our intelli- 
_gentsia and those vho pass for our intelligentsia are and how neglectful 


this cautious class is of the duty of pseaking and writing openly the 
things that are in their mind, As we do not claim to be among the intel- 
ligentsia of the country and because it has not occurred to us to pretend | 
to be, we are writing down what is in our minds simply as any common citizen 
of the country. Only let us make this clear that these thoughts, right 

or wrong, are not the ideas of a “pessimistic” person; on the contrary, 
however bitter it may be, they are the observations of a man who is enough 
of an "optimist" not to fear to see the truth. : 


According to Emin Bey "the incident of conversions to Christianity" is a 
simple educational and school affair. "It is logically impossible to 
accept the fact that from day to day ever since the Tanzimat period the 
national bonds of unity have been weakening." "These fathers when they 
give their children to these schools are not aware of the nature of the 
environment to which they are exposing their children." At the same time 
"the majority of families who give their children to foreign schools are 
intelligent veople." Coming to the foreign schools, these "destroy the 


unity of the country and bring into existence an entirely foreign class." 
Here are the points of view of the chairman of the x® National Educational 


Commission concerning the "incident of the conversions to Christianity." 


Will tiehmed Emin Bey, who without doubt knows better than I how to use 
statistics and figures and how to explain them, prove that the patronage 
of these big schools is decreasing by saying that while in "1926-27" the 
number of students attending foreign schools was "13,400" the following 
year it had decreased tg "11,100". This case cannot be proved by quoting 
two figures in this blind way. It may be that the economic conditions of 
the country have decreased the number of students who are attending foreign 
schools which are very expensive and which are for rich children. But 
this actual decreas@ can never constitute a proof of the fact that there 
is less real desire for these schorls. If these foreign institutions were 
as inexpensive as our schools then Emin Bey would see with consternation 
what fearful totmls the statistics would show and he would not have the 
courage to assert that "under the influence of our national renaissance 
the number of children attending foreign schools is decreasing".....seece. 
Emin Bey while he accepts the existence of "intelligent people who wish 

to give the&Ar children an aristocratic education in foreign schools", con- 
fesses that "these people do not have adequate idea of education". Is not 
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education", a sufficient preef of the existence of a "cultural crisis?" 


or two columns of figures in a brilliant way may silence eld research fel- 


"Because our thoughtful class has not risen to the point where it is able 


coincide great cultural crisis. 


Page Le 
the fact that a democratic, that is to say 


a popular and nationalistic 
society, does not have intelligent people 


hwho have an idea about national 
It means that either the intelligent class of the country has: not understood 
the meaning of "popular government” and "nationalism" or if we take it that 
they have understood, there is no harmony between their theory and their 
deed. Because I am at heart an optimistic man I think the first supposi- 
tion is stronger and I wish to see it soJ] Whatever is the case, if the 
comuon people who sée in foreign schools the children of the intelligent 
class who ought best to understand the meaning of such ideas as "popular 
government, nationalism, national education", desire to send their children 
also to the same schools so far as their means permit, they are acting . 
in a very logical manner. | | ce 
It is a plain intonsistency that Emin Bey should on the one hand acknowledge 
this situation and on the other say that "as a result of our national re- 
naissance the attendance at foreign schools is decreasing!" That is to say, 
this renaissance is not in the enlightened and well-to-do class but in the 
unintelligent class who are in difficult economic circumstances.... I would. 
strongly neh our chairman of the National Educational Commission to study 
this situatioh in a more comprehensive, a more earnest fashion angWwikhout | 
fearing to point out the truth, Our educational leaders by mentioning ene 
lows 1i4¥6 us who are unversed in educational affairs and who lack philo--— 
sophical ideas, but first of all let them be convinced that in their writ- 
ings there are no inconsistencies! Emin Bey after pigeon-holing "this 
incident of conversions to Christianity" as "a simple school and educational 
matter " and after mentioning with pleasure that "our national unity is 
stronger than at any other time", in the second part of his essay suddenly 
admits the existence of a "crisis", "only this crisis, rather than being © 
based upon the weakening of national feeling, is an intellectual crisis." 


to explain the pesition resulting from the revolution nor to point out a 
horizon for the future, everyone says whatever comes into his mind." In 
my article I also clearly showed this situation of our intelligentsia, enly 
Emin Bey, putting the responsibility exclusively "upon historians who pub- 
lish evidence of doubtful value" (I am probably one of these) says "events 
gain significance in the hands of a scientific man" and "the youth of the- 
present day need the works of those who collate events and evidence”, I | 
refrain from explaining to honored professors of the philosophy of history 
what "historical collating" means and how this can be done, relying not 
upon "fancies" but in a high degree upon the criticism, analysis and class- 
ification of plentiful raw subjects." Let the responsibility be whosoever 
it is, since there is an "intellectual crisis", the analysis and solution 
of this falls not to "those who vainly deal with raw subjects" like our- 
selves, but to men of genuine science and thought, 


I confess I do not understand why Eming Bey does not wish to acknowledge 
the existence of a "culture crisis". I explained in my essay how a cul- 
ture érisis is inevitable for us. But I absolutely did not say that "it 
had arisen as the result of the weakening of national feeling,” rather I 
asserted that "over a long period of years due to various factars the 
bonds of national unity had loosened" and that "for Turkish society which 
is effecting a great revolution, this crisis is absolutely necessary be- 
cause of the incapacity of the intelligentsia," and that "we have not yet 
replaced old with new values.” It is known that the institutions which 
guaranteed the social unity of the "old Ottoman Empire" have begun to be 
destroyed ever since the Tanzimat period and even perhaps from a still ear- 
jier time. As for the bonds which will guarantee the national unity of the 
present Turkish group, it is very clear that they must be of an entirely 
different form and nature, It is for this reason that in my first article 
I discussed the necessity of "putting new values in the Place of old values 
destroyed by the revolution, of strengthening anew upon modern foundations 
the social unity, of giving society a new ideal, a new direction." Es- 
sentially it is a historical necessity that great social revolutions should 
In order to settle speedily this culture 
crisis, it is necessary not to close our eyes to the truth, but by compre- 
hending the situation in its entirety and according to its importance, to 
act in accordance with the necessities of the case. However, before we 
enter upon a serious and sincere study of the question of this "culture 
crisis", and before we begin to discuss it, our intelligentsia in order to 
become a class worthy of the Turkish nation, must know what it thinks, and 
must be saved from appearing to »elieve what it does not believe, and must 
not hesitate to say sincerely what is in its mind, 
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LATIN CHARACTERS 
Introductory 


The perverting influence of the /rabic characters on Turkish culture as a whole | 

from the time of their adoption, ten centuries ago, to the present; the happy 4 

svents accompanying their substitution by Latin characters and the erpectstions : £¥or 

such substitution for general education and culture in Turkey, are some of the | 
themes discusse’ in the following adresses and articles by prominent leaders in 
Turkey on the occasion of this change. — | 


From the Deily"VAKIT' I. MOUSTAFA KERAL PASHA' Baitorial 
August 22, 1928 IN LAUNCHING HE NIW LLTIN CHARACTERS 


"Fellow country men! In order to exp ess our beautiful lengmee we are : 
adopting new Turkish characters. ‘Ve are under this obligation to emancipate 
ourselves of these incomprehonsible characters which have placed our heads in an 
iron frame. Ye want to understand our lencuage by all means, and we shell , 
undorstand it surely with those new characters. ow the time has come for work. 

My own conviction is thet hereafter thore is no need either for me or for you to 
talk much. Not more words, but ection; activity and marching forward. “'e have | 
accomplished much. But to-day there is an imortent task, though not the last, to | 
be accomplished! Learn quickly the new Turkish characters. Teach them to the whole | 
nation. Take this as patriotism Bnd realize that. It is a thing of which to be 


ashamed, if only tén per cent of 2 nation can read and write and the groat majority 
remain illiterete. 


" This nation is not created to he eshemed. She is created for glory | 
and has filled history with clory. If at least eighty per cent of our nation is 
still illiterate this fault is not with us. The fault is vith tose who vithout 
understending the Turkish nature herve chained our heads «ith iron rings, The tire 

hes come to correct the feults of the past.. “ve shall corroct them! 


* I want the activity of the whole nation eppliec to this task. In a year 
or two, the whole Turkish nation shall learn these nev characters. Our nation 


with its Alphabet and mentality shall prove thet she stands a part of the civilized 
world." 


From the Daily "VAKIT" | Editorial 
August 22, 1928 | i 
II, SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDTESS OF ?°CUSTAFA SHEXIB BEY 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY THE UNIVERSITY OF CON/PLE 


* Arabic charecters were not made for the Turkish languego.Further they 
have hindered,like Chinose iron shoes, the devolopmont and progress of Turltish 
lenguare. Therefore they should réturn to tho place of thcir orisin. .The 
epproprietion of such an inadcquate alphabet’ py us and which was only fit for 
Arabic, has been a historical misfortune end «ec heve wested ruch meterial and 
moral cnergy in tho strug:le against these charectcrsi 


"HMoreover, to day, therc is sn cbsolute need for now characters to express 
sciontific and tcchnicsl terms in benking,tclogrephy, financo end war industries 
Shoule we tolerste still these Arabic cherectors which kept chokine the minds and sou. 
of our children, or should ve keep them for the snke of a patched and riddle Arcd 
Ottoman culture? Ye have no time to listen to such objections as insistently 
point out to us tho risk which our culture and treditions shell run. The foremost 
thing in our minds is tho present onc the future.- Those who erc fond of the pest, 
let them remain in it. . “ce went to create an instrument which shell be fit for 
the progress and the devclopment of our lsneucege. Thcet instrument shall be no 
more the Arabic characters which are clumsy as mamoths, but a Turkish creation 
Which shell be fit to ovpress every sound and svlleblo in a rost correct end short 
way. The illiteracy of Turkish society is duc to these ‘rabic characters and 
orthography. The perfidious arbitreriness of these charecters has crushed the 
zeal of our children for cducstion. The new Turkish charzcters shall free us from 


thé guil influence of the Arebic charecters and so shall reinstate us in our 
Oricinal zeal, 
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“The new Turkish cheractcrs shall hedp not only the instruction, but they shal 
help also Turkey, hitherto paralyzed under the cominion of Arebic and Persian 
rules, to dovelop in lifc and Scicnce. The Ottoman Impiro is dead. So the 
Ottoman lenguage is dond with it. The ruling mentality and pélicy of tho 
Ottoman Empire was compromise and patching; therefore it could not think otherwis: 
for the Turkish language and characters. 


"Wheroas today a now nation and a now leader have come forth. This now 
nation which has como forth with so meny sacrifices can no moro live under any 
dominion but her own. In proportion as wo grasp this truth and spirit, wo shall 
be ablo to understand the mcening of the achioved revolution. The now Turkish 
characters solve not only our oducationel probloms but meantime omancipate our 
minds and hearts from the influcnco of Ottomen treditions." 


From the Daily" IKDAR" Signed Article 
Scptomber 19,1928 | (Siencd) Colal Nuri 
III. AFTER THE REVOLUTION IN THE ALPHABET WHAT DIRECTION 
«SHALL VE FOLLOY IR LITEPATUTE CULTUPEP 


"No once can deny the emancipating sighificance of the revolution of charecters 
Lenguage is movine towards simplicity. Hercafter the first thing to be considered 
in writing will bo ideas and thcir phrasoolory. 


"A literery developmont shall surcly follow this revolution. Thoso who 
can read end write will esk for more hooks, for a satisfactory litorsture. The 
necd will bc so great tht the autheres, cditors, publishers and printing houses 
shall not sufficc to mest it. Heretofcre ve took cere of the literary needs cf 
ten of fiftecn thousand people. Their number will inorense ercstly to-morrow. 


"Wo cre givine up the Oriental Lithriture, beceuse it cer no lenber satisfy 
our minds, But have we adopted “Yestern Litereture ineterd? Further is there a 
Western ov Europian Literature as « whele, or are there mony differont Literatures 
in those fields? In fenerel, it is possible to think of < Duropeen Literature. 
But Litereture is not like Scicnco, Science is wiiversel, whereas Literature is 
national. Bo tvo netions think end fcel alike. f£lthough the infiuence of one 
culture upon another cannot be donicd, yet they heave their own peculiarities. 


"We cannot copy any of these Literaturos whetcver be the degroo of our 
imitations, lLitereturo must teke on national color with us. ‘/orld Literature 
has takon its inspir:tion ond strngth from Greck and Letin classics. Without ¢ 
fair kmowledgo of the classics, litcrature cennot be appreciated. It was the 
Classics which gave tho litcrery end thousht forms to the Western world. eke 
away the classics from Europenn Litereture end the result will be a dreary vecancy. 
Europcan culture is the continuction of the-Grock cna Latin ores. 


"Whet shell ve do, fcllowing this blossed revolution in cherectors end 
orthocogrephy, to ordor cur lenguregc, litersture ené Scicncee? I think its sencreal 
direction shall be the classics. Indocd thore is no other Since re 
accepting the Europoen civilizetion ss it is, woe ought also to copy the litercture 
which is tho most powerful corner-stono cf this civilization. “eo must “nor ct 
least the Greek ane Letin Liternture, ond also the clsssics of tho Reneissance 
period, and after thet our litercture elso mey ecme out from its vrimitiveness. 


“The cempeign for cherscters nes beon creed with erect victory. The 
turn has now come for the literery esmpeign. must begin this ecrpcipn by 
careful translation into our leneucce of sbout 1 hundred pieces of classics and 


give due places to the “oman ond Greek irmortals in the program of our generel 
education,” 


From the Signed fsrticle 


“ry B,6,7,1926 1V. & NEY PHASE OF THE TURKISH (Sioned) Celrl Furi 
REVOLUTION 


"The Qurkis:: nation about ten centurics egc accepted Islam. Before thet 
event this race was net without its om alphabet ond literrture. “or discoverics 
of ancient monuments testify to thoir existcnco. However, no netional common 
alprabet, literature and culturo could develop to weld tcgethor the varicus 
_ ‘Purkish tribes inhabiting the lerge area betveen Sibcria and Eastern Europe. 


"rost of the Turks, indecd almost ell of thom, aftcr embracing Islan took 


also with the new roligion the culturc, customs, lews and in nd@ition the srabic 
characters, 


"In ancient times the writt>*n languere was Arabic. Our forefathers who. 
used Turkish in conversation only, hed recourse tc Arabic for enlightenment. Thus 
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Chenre, and the Sacred Turkish netion which is endowed -ith all sorts of abilities 


Turkish language is nnothcr pheec cf the Turkish Revolution. Threuch this 


Arebic civilization and culture gained 2 eredual influence on Turkish society. 


What a misfortune for the Turks «nich hes continued for a thousand ‘years. 


Ve do not deny the Arabic-Persian civilization, the Isleric civiliretion.. This 


civilization was the connecting link between the ancient Greek civilization end 
the civilization of the Europecn Renzissance. Civilization wes transmitted 
from Greece and Rome to Islam, and throush it to Europe. But from thé. time 
ef its transmission to Zuroperns, Science end iducation h:ve been stagnant 

in the l‘oslem “orld which hed accepted arabic as the lancui.ge of culture, 


"Me Islamic civilization is like = shooting-star. Its period of 
brilliancy is very short. The Turkish race which wes cndowned with all sorts 
of capacities, came in contact sith that civilization only during its period of 
stegnation. It is true we met the Listress of the Civilization, but after she 
Was already old. 


“It was during this period thst Turkish, herotoforc useé obly as a spoken 
lencuago, began to be used also in writing. In order to cxprose the Turkish 
lancuege we evailod oursslvcs of tho Arcbic Alphrbct. 


"The Turkish bclones to the Ourel—Altai croup, whereas Arébic 
Somotic lenguarc. Our fcerefrtkhors regardless of this foct, sdopted, at the 
time of their conversion to Islam, this Arabic alphabct for the Turkish lenguage, 
because it was the alphabet of the rolicious langues. “his ection hed resulted 
in a terrible enarchy which is still contiruine. The only lenrunge in the 


world which does not heave a fired orthography ond gremmetice] rules is our 
Turkish, unfortunrtely. | 


"The Arabic alphabet is scientificelly umfit for Turkish, end its 
substitution is indispensable. The iatin cheracters ere prefereble as a 
substitute. For one thing, they are internctional; seconcly they hrve assumed 
such quzlities as meke them suiteble to he used not only by the Letin, Slav and 
Germen races but evern by Ourel-Altsi races such as the Finns and Heevars. Such 
& substitution of the Latin clphebet for the Turkish Irncucge will fulfill our 
need,at the seme time onsbling us: to cnter into the intcrnetionel culture. 


“The number of those who cen resd and write is very smell in our coumtrv, 
Our alphabct is ono of the cruses of it. “horcas after this chrnge ve ean be 
sure tht the Turkish ncstion whole will be -ble to reed and write within o 
decade, Our Pevolution only after such a chenge will be able to work its 
wonders. A great abundence will berin to pour intc our country following this 


but could not participate in civilization for < thouscnd ye: rs past, shall joty 


with the netions which aro the Standard—becrers of civilization. Ve shall have 
& shtrc also in thet sivilization. | 


“Educate fourtecn millions of Turks! How much it shell incresse the velue 
of crch person......Our cducetion, economics and the renner of our living will 
undergo a thorough chenge. Enlichtcnmont and civilizction which hitherto only 
& minority were enjoying, wheall become the possession of all. 


“Let us omphasize it onve mere; the substitution of Latin @¢heractors fer 


substituion the Turkish nation is 


comine out of the Asiatic ercup; cnd tearing 
itsclf for ever from the past. ns 4 


fe result of this dev: loprent the Turks whe 

clone to the Ourcl-Altzi brench ef n-tions shell a- finitcly the “Surcpeoan 
world as the cthor progressivo acticn hed the “revrre, Finns 


"The Tur“ith cannct helt h: ] Half 
At he Alf-reveluticn is compromise 
The substituicn ef Arzshic cher:cters hy three 


¢f Latin cf Letin fer 
the Turkish lrnpu: gs is one more stro in the for civilizotion. 


The School of | 
49, St. Alcronder Strect, 
Old “hrleron, Grecec. 
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formally disestablished Islam by the ‘Unanimous’ Approval: of: the; Assembly... There 
was no question of suggestion’ of’ a Compromise. the.269 deputies . 
present’ by ‘a unanimotis vote! decreed the wiping out‘of: that. article 
Constitution which’ declared Islam‘ to-be the.Religion.of the State... decreed 
that* thé form of: oath’ invoking: the riame of Allah. be changed. ta. a. form 
which the citizen pledged no more than-his. personal, honor, | Moreover. the i 
execution. of Shari,’ or Holy’ Law to. be. a function, of the 


1926 | | Minister of Justice. 


(Present Angora Cabinet) 


‘The State an idea. An abstract idea cannot have religion, 
because religion pute on men cértain duties. These duties cannot be performed 
by abstract ideas. Only physical persons can perform them. For instance, 
the Islamic religion orders its fellowers to offer prayer(Namaz) , to go on | | 
pilgrimages to the Hcly Places of Islam, to give alms, to fast, and to testify 
publicly its creed. Can you think how a State can perform these duties? Shall 
a State go-on a pilgrimave ard: become a 'Hadji State’? In spite of the 

€ ‘aeceptance and perfect assimilation of the ge¢ular principles of the State by 
the Turkish Revolution and Turkish Revolutionarics, there are still in our, 
Laws ‘and Constitution two articles which are incompatible with, these principles. 
One of them reads as follows:*The religion of the Turkish. State is Islam". _ 
and the other makes the execution of SHari~the Holy Law of Islam-the function 
of the National Assembly.’- Is it possible to understand and. to accept these 
principles in secularized’ State? Prayer: and. fasting are parts. of. this Hely 
According to. this article the deputies. must‘ tour. the country in groups 
to’ enforce these laws, | Shall we prosecute: those..who neglect their prayers? 

Is: it to: interferewi th and, to domineer over, men's consciences? 


“Why is the of from State. indispensable? One of the 
reasons is that the laws of religion are unchangeable. Whereas the life of 
mankind is in constant flux, The admittance of religions as the regulators 
of State policies should logically mean to mail the destinies of the nations 


te that pert in which these religions arose. Is this reasonable? To admit: ssa 
Sais means suicide for a nation. 


~The ‘Turkish Revolution with one blow shall make these. superfluous artioles 
belong. to History. The interference of religion in the affairs of the State, 
of the fact of its being a factor or regulator in the policies of the State 
has been a calamity not only with us . but everywhere and to every nation. 
Open any national’ history and there you shall see that all the calamities can 
trated to this policy of blending with the: affairs. of State. Those 
who want to make the religious principles: rule and.: Tegulate- the. affairs. 
Stata have been’ those who wished and done-so, in; order; to, use for their” 
own bene fits. the. ‘labors ort he nétion’ ana tne cotiatry., /uThis. is a. fact in 
gur history. They have transformed! the country into'a farm in. the; Of 
God by telling the people: "Thus: ordérs. religion"! or)" Thus: says: Goa": or, "Thus. 


erders the Profet", This evil tntipante and tendency should be rooted out of 


: To attribute religiousness te the State and to try to see a sacredness | 
in it, means nothing else than to practice the worship of the African neg. roes | 
. pisces of stones and clay. The difference is only here, that in the | 


omer it is a belief in the ees whoreas in the latter bcs is a mere 
trust in a piecee of clay. 


ne _' But the saddest side of this matter is the fact that some "Seftas"” with 
such absurd con¢eptions and acrobatics have ruled the destinies ef the Turkish 

Mation for leng centuries. At the head of these men was an impéstor, called 

the and an army of sdecalled 'Khojas* around hime . What a senseless 
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void of ideals, and selfish motive! What could the country and true religion 
expect from such a group? : 


We must not think that the Revolution, which wants to separate ~ 
religion from the State, is irreligious. Our revolution has taken religion out 
of the hands of the Ceasars and has put it into the Sanctuary of men's conscience: 
which is its realy proper place. Those who have mixed religion with the polici - 
of the State, either deliberately of thoughtlessly, have used it as a means . 
to foster the selfish interests of Kings. Did God give religion to Mankind for 


such an’ end? ‘The only way to safeguard religion against such a state is to 


separate it totally from the affairs of the State and put it in such a pune yeon 
as will foster a holy contact between men and God. 


"Djoumhourict" | Editorial 
April 6, 1928 | 


Teo following is the rotion presented by a strong group of 121 | 
Deputies, headed by the Prime Minister, Ismet Pasha, for the amendment oF repeal 
of those articles of the Constitution which explicitly of implicitly recognized 
Islam as the religion of the State. 


“In the contemporary Civilization, the most perfect form of the State 
which fosters the manifestation of the national will in matters of government, is 
obviously the secularized and democratic Republic. This principle is applied 
and carried out already by eur present laws, such as the Penal and Civil Codes — 
adopted by the National Assembly. Fundamentally the State is an incorporeal 


personality. Hence it is unthinkable that a State should perform the responsi. 


bilities and the duties which religion puts on individuals, Undoubtedly, 


persistence in the performance of such impossible —ee must have harmful 
consequences. 


"Considering the aie mentioned reasons we propose the cancellation 


of those articles which controvene the fundamental meaning of the 
State, | 


~ 


"However, the principle of the separation of religion and state 
should not mean fer the government to favor irreligion. Rather, the separation 
of religious affairs from those of the State should secure religion from being 
used as a means in the hands of the present and future rulers of the State. 

The Turkish revolution which prizes so highly the fruits and the knowledge taken 
from History and the world of contemporary jurisdiction, by throwing off those 
troublesome articles which confuse the affairs of religion with those of the : 
State has given a clear and plain tert to the Constitution and has established 
the Turkish Republic in its indisputable form. It is in this way that religion 
which has undertaken responsibility for the spiritual happiness of mankind, | 

by taking its place in the consciences of men, shall help in the creation of 
holy gontacts between men and God. There are individuals who find this holy 


contact in mosques, churches, synagogues, or simply in their personal conscience: 
The laws of the State are the guardians of ete" 


Then follow the proposed amendmends to certain articles in tho 
Constitution. 


From Article If was eliminated the phrase:"The religion of the Turkish 
State is Islam." 


The other changes in the Constitution are the logical consequences of 
this disestablishment of Islam. Article 26 is so amended that the eyecution 
of the Shari-Holy Law of Islam— cease hereafter to be a function of the 
Assembly. Articles 16 and 26 are also amended to the effect that the members 


of the National Assembly and the President of the henceforth take 
the oath upon their honor. 


"Tkdam" 


Editorial 
April _THE SECULARIZED STATE 


The following is an editorial discussion of the amended Constitution 
and some inferences from it. 
"The Constitution of a National. democratic and secularized Republic 


could not continue longer to contain contradictory articles. The old *Hadji’ 
State is dead now, and its ines is taken by a modern State Constitution, 
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Wsome juridical ‘euatibationss founded with the purpose of regulating the 
religious affairs of the nation, could not be taken as adequate basis in : 
- regulating details for the reiatious between men's consciences and God, If 
we remind ourselves of tho Ottoman History evon during its recent years, we sec 
the. — important role played by Holy Law and 'Fetvas’ in judicial matters. 
The Voice of the Beyond has been a poworres fector in our social and economic 
matters. 

“God has the activities of to the of conscience 
and to the punishments in the next world. The policemen who represent religion 
in its acting power ought not to transgress this divine order by assuming 
authority to carry on these punishments. The amended Turkish Constitution 


undoubtedly shall hold a prominent presse — similar Constitutions all 
ever the world. 


"Our Civil Code transformed thoroughly the Turkish nation into e modern 
State and as such it represents us. The coming Turkish generation will be 
equipped with all the rights of eivilized persons in Switzerland. Their life 
shall be according to these rights. Our Constitution also shall be a Covenant 


of this new generation. The themes of this Covenant are living persons and 
activities. | 


"These activities and persons should by all means be guarded from the 
lethargic influences of mystical and sepulchral odors. The religious wishes 
and actions of our countrymen, who examine and reconcile their consciences with 
their Gods by religious postures and prayers in the places of worship, are 
regulated by the absolute and everlasting laws of God. The intrusion of the 
setular officers in this field under whatever pretext it may be, insisting _ 
assuming an authority to enforce the laws of God, is vain. 


“the command"Render unto Ceasar the things that are Ceasar’s and unto 
God the things that are God's is the basic principle for all thoughtful and 
clean—minded people who are anxious to redeem their socicty in present day 
activities. This is a principle which has never been changed from the time of 
the Roman Empire till this time of the Turkish Tepublic. Those who have change. 
it, who have establishcd theocracies with their Inquisition, courts, religious 
wars, endless interpretations and refutations, Councils and 'Fetvas", have torn | 
each other to pieces, and we | think that they have not even pleased their Gods. 


"Free and Sacred Citizen of the Turkish Republic! The religion and the 
beliefs of your forefathers which you inherit and accept in your conscience 
shall be respected in this country. The prayers and the Services in the mosque. 
and churches shall be subject to the same deep reverence and appreciation. 

All the actions and deeds, which your conscience dictates to you, have the. 
greatest liberty, unless they interfere with the laws of the country. Only 
you should know that your personal beliefs san never pretend to foster a 
domination over your country men. Meantime you would not wish also that your 
movements and life, intended to enable you to continue your activities in this 
peters to guard your national honor and to secure blessings to your country, 


shou be subjected, not to the laws of the present needs, but to the Voices 
coming from the Unknown Beyond. 


/ “It is with this purpose and aim that our Constitution, which assures 


and regulates the relationships of the members of our society, is amended." 


The School of Religion, 
St..Alexander St. 49, 
Paleon Athens. GREECE. 
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REC DEPAR “TRANSLATION SERVICE 1928-1929 No 4 


Current Turkish Press 


The following is af tronie article about the Bible by an eminent 
contributor to the daily IKDAM. The author mentions in one place that he has 
read the Bible several times and"has studied it thoroughly". 


“TKDAL™ | Signed Article 
September #0, 1928 | (Signed) Celal Nuri 


"Who is the most popular author do you suppose in the Anglo-Saxon 
worla? Is he Bernard Shaw? Not at all. The book which has a circulation 
of two hundred millions and has heen translated into more than six hundred 
different languages, is none other than the Bible....... 


"Have yoy read this book? It has its Turkish edition with Arabic, 


Armenian, and Greek characters. This is the book which is read most. I mst 


confess that this book is not as humain as the Greek and Romen mytholoeies. 
A terrible, bloodthirsty, tyrannous and treacherous God,-Jehovah in Hebrew- is 


' keeping the people under constant menace. We had a notion of God os merciful. 
Whereas this God has a choleric nature. Iioreover He is repulsive. He is 


just like Israel. His jokes are crude, and in His promiges very stingy. 
His festivals are numerous. | 


"Jehovah in Genesis begins the work as an architect. He builds 
quickly the world and the Universe in six days. Science had taught us that. 
the Heavens were the beginning; the sun was a center; and the planets, in- 
cluding our little Earth, emerged from it. Whilst Science has been telling this, 
in the beginning this blessed Earth of ours had been created and then the 
Heavens, Scicnce has becn ignorant, and the teachings of tho Universitics 


 monsensc, Mankind has becn struggling in vain for five thousant ycers. 


All the calculations of the Scientists in the observations are wrong. 


History and Sociology are nothing else but farce. We should dispense with 
Laboratories, 


"Do not we find ourselves before a great contradiction? Either we 
must pull down the Universitics, scientific organizations, Chomistry buildings, 
or we must burn the Bible. On the once hand Darwin shows us the origin of all 


specics including human beings; on the other hand pcople still kecop on 
reading the Pentateuch. 


"The minds of the English people,-of all Europcans= bewilders me. 
I will not attack the Bible in order not to hurt the religious feelings of 
many pecple. Nevertheless, I cannot attack Science also. # The dilemma is: in 
which of these shall an educated Englishman believe? 


“Moreover, we cannot take as allegories the stories of the Pentateuch, 
because there is at least a little ambiguity in allegorical writings. Whereas 
the Bible is very plain in its statements. Jehovah creates both men and the 
Universe in six days. If we take the day as a symbol of a long time, still 
the contradiction is there. Because the Architect creates the Earth first, 
and then the Sun. We cannot explain away this difficulty in any way. 


Ree "In spite of all this, here is the one book which is read most. 
Try for yo 


urself, if you can bear it, to rend this volume all through. Its 
worth consists only in making us to understand the psychology of the Israelites 
several thousands of years ago. | 


"Let me repeat once mores; the ancient legends compared with those of 
the Bible are much better and more correct. Their Gods are nearer to men, 


Whereas Jehovah is the most ill-ternered, He is stubborn. He is a Tsar, not 
bound to any principle. He is avaricious; gets easily angry. He is like a 
tornedo. He forgets the whole of mankind and cares for the people of one or 
two districts in Palestine only, The Geography of the Bible contains only 


Egypt beside Palestine, The other parts of the World had not boen discovered 
yot to any Colombus of Israel. | 


"I infer therefore, that those two hundred million readers of tho 
Bible read only its words, they do not understand their meaning. There are 
two kinds of reading; one is to chant like a parrot, the other to grasp the 


mONM ERGs An intelligent reading wovld repel all these readers of the Bible. 
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Therefore I conclude that regardless of the various editions of the Bible, 
this book is not read, it is not understood, it is simply chantcd." 


To this article an answer was sent by lir. F. Lyman MacCallum, the 
Constantinople Director of the American Bible Society. However, the answor 
was not published, but instead a second article appeared a few days later in 


the same paper by the same author devoted wholly to the discussion of this 
answer sent by MecCallum 


TKDAM" | 
October 3, 1928 : | (Signed) Celal Nuri 


Mr, MacCallum, the Director of the American Bible Society, handed 
me an answer to the article which: I wrote a few days ago on the Bible. iI 


will discuss it for the last time. Turkish readers are too much secular to~- 
bear more. | | | 


"Mr. MacCallum writes: ",s.0-e+e-eburope and America, precisely the 
most scientific regiots of the world, are the places where this 
non-Sclentific Book is most read and revered. Such a strange 
contradiction justly puzzles this writer. He can explain it only 
by the assumption that the millions who regularly read this Book 
must do so without understanding, that, in short, they are all 
parrots and fools. It would be kinder to humanity to suppose that 
it was Celal Nuri Bey who approached it with wrong conceptions and 
so failed to find thet thing which makes the Bible as necessary as 
their daily bread to those millions of readers. How can an intel- 
ligent person who believes in Modern Science read and believe in 
2 book that contains just such fables and primitive conceptions as 
Celal Nuri Bey refers to in his article? Only, by regarding this 
Book as something living and progressive, a history of the growth 
of man's understanding of God.’ 


"The contention of Mr. MacCallum just cited is this according to 
my comprehension; If this Book contains nothing else but fables and primitive 
conceptions, how so many intelligent people in Europe and America read it day 
and night? Therefore, there is a. gem in this Bock. But what is this gem in 
this *living and progressive Book?’ Is it the idea of God? But don'nt hurry 
dear reader, Look what Mr. MacCallum has yet to say: 


"The. Bible was written during ea period of many centuries and by many 
men unknown to us now, as well as by a few whose histories have been 
preserved, These writings were dirccted to the men of their time, 
and it is doubtful, if any of the writers realized that thcir works 
would be collected and preserved through all time in this Bible, 
which hac not ¥etr come into existence. So this Book reflects the 
: mentality and idealism of many ages. Hence come those contradictions 
and variations which literal-minded people waste their time in 
trying to prove or disprove. * | | 


| "It is plainly stated by Mr. McCallum that there are contradictions 
in the Bible, We had said in our former article that the worth of this Book 
consists only in making us to understand the mentality of that age. It seems 
we were right in our statement, This book which is accepted as the Word 


of God contains the words of various persons af all ages as you:see. Therefore 
it is a collection of historical events. 


"But let us see what Mr. MacCallum has still to sey: 

‘This is the only pessible foundation of true religion and we owe it 
to the Jews of thousands of years ago. To the weak Hebrew tribe 
fighting for its life in the deserts of Sinai, Jehovah may have 
seemed a blood—thirsty and jealous God...... But we don't need such 
a God. There are more merciful and compassionate ones in the God— 


market, While the right to choose is with us, we can choose a 
better and wiser one,' | 


“Let us continue: ‘But the slow discipline of centuries brought at 
leat some Hebrew minds to an understanding of God such as is found in 
| the books of Jonah, Psalms and Isaiah, of Matthew and John.* 9Qhall 
we not ask here; Is it, that God changes His nature according to the age, or 
our ideas concerning Him change? In any case God is not stationary. 


*The most barren stretches of the Old Testament (endless thanks to the 
Missionary for the phrase.C.N.) taxe on an interest when they are 
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regarded as steps in the process by which God prepared a little place 
"only a couple of Kazas", to be the birthplace of a new and higher 
revelation of Himself(he means Jesus Christ.C.N.) to mankind as 
described in the New Testament.*. Therefore a particular way of 
regarding it makes it meaningful; otherwise it becomes meaningless. 


"Nr, MacCallum adds further: ‘It is natural for the critical modern 
mind to seize upon the less attractive fragments of the Bible and 
exclaim,"What rubbish!"" Possibly, replies the modern reader of tho 
Bible, but have you regarded the beautiful rose-bush which that 

very ‘rubbish' nourishes? For as long a time as mankind continues 
to desire and appreciate a pure and lofty conception of the nature 
of God and man, the Bible will continue to be "the most read Book"'s. 


"I? we paraphrase carefully the above section we shall see that the 
God who has been conceived as blood-thirsty and jealous ages ago, has been 


transformed later on, into a perfect Person. But this is pure anthropomorphism. © 


Such a God in this age can keep its existence only by the — of propaganda 
and by keeping people bound to traditions. 


"Mr. MacCallum says: ‘To compare the story of Creation as given in the 


first chapters of Genesis with the theory of the Origin of Species 
as proposed by Darwin is to create a false dilemma and to be blind 
to the remarkable truth which the story reveals.’ 


'Whatever you say Mr. Missionary, you cannot make anybody believe 
that the Universe is created is six days. In this collecticn of contradictions 
there is no remarkable truth, as you contend. '™ appreciate its value, the 
story of Genesis must be compared with the corresponding coe ay gl 
current in that age in the pagen countries surrounding Israel.’ 
. Compared them. ‘The Israclitish myths do not differ from others. On oily 
contrary. Greek and Egyptian mythologies are more human. ‘The contrast is 
startling. Of all people in that age, the Jews alone had the 
understanding that God is one and He is a Ged of unfailing justice.’ 


“Further, what has present mankind to dc with the Israelitish con- 
ception of Gcd three or four thousand years ago? At first, they had conceived a 
blood-thirsty and jealous God; later on they embellished it a little. In 
order to advertize this Jewish God, they have handed out Bibles to some poor 
men whom one can meet with all over Constantinople. 


ey means that there is a Jehovah who changes His uniform 
according te the civilization and prevailing ideas. The Isaiah, Matthew and 
John of the present age are the great Englishmen,~Darwin, Spencer and Newton. 


The chanting of the Bible by millions of persons is nothing clse but a mere 
habit which sccures its perpetuation. 


"Nevertheless I have changed my mind on the matter. Read the Biblo 
and read it carefully. There you shall see a very selfish, revengeful, envious, 
and bloody nation. This nation has created a God in its sineeces, This 
God will never suit yous I recommend once more read the Bible!$$ 


"This is our last word on this question. We shall not discuss it 
anymore. "To you,your religion: and to me, my religion." 


The School of Religion, 
49, St. Alcxander Street, 
Old Phalecron, GREECE, 
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| Current Turkish Press 


OFFICIAL PRONOUNCEMENTS INAUGURATING 


HE NEW TURKISH CHARAC TIN 
ALPHABET 


Turkey has accepted new characters for its language. Recently the 
Government passed a law decreeing the exclusive and compulsory use of these 
characters for the Turkish language throughout Turkey. All State and 
municipal officials are required to pass an examination in the use of these 

mew characters if they wish to keep their positions. Public courses are 
to be offered freely all over the country for every one. In view of this, it 
has seemed desirable to make available in this issue, the official and 
governmental pronouncements on the subject. 


I 


"VAKIT" 
November 2,1928 


The National Assembly in its session Nov. 1,1928 formally accepted by 
& unanimous vote the proposed law which decrees the acceptance and the 
application of the new Turkish characters, substituting these for the old 


Arabic characters, in actual use thus far. The law consists of eleven 
articles. | 


Article I states formally the substituion of Arabic characters b 
Latin characters under the name of New Turkish Characters. 


Article II decrees the compulsory use of these new characters in all 
efficial and private institutions. 


Articles III,VI,VII,VIII state different dates until which different 
offices are allowed to complete the gradually transference of all their 
documents and correspondence into these new characters. The final date for 
: ‘ all of them is set for June lst, 1930, when the use of the new Turkish 
a characters shall be general and required for every institution. 


‘> 


Article IV decrees the publication of all advertisings, newspapers 
and magazines in the new characters beginning from the lst of December 1928, 


Article V decrees the publication of all Turkish books in the new 
characters beginning from the lst of January 1929. | 


Article IX decrees the ccmpulsory use of Turkish books printed in 
4 the new characters in all the schools. : 


Articles X and XI state the date and the organs for the application 
of this law, 


To this law is annexed an a enda statin the formal reason for 
the promulgation of this law, 3 


_ "The Turkist language was written till now with Arabic characters 
which were totally unfit for its structure. ‘The system of Arabic 
characters on the one hand did not contain the sounds which our language 
needs, and on the cther hand contains sounds which our Turkish nation 
cannot pronounce, Therefore, in learning to write the Turkish language 
cur nation was compelled to spend long years in order to learn certain 


forms, and further, the correct writing of a word required a thorough knowledge 
of the laws and rules of the Arabic and Persian Grammars. 
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enable one to possess a fair kncwledge cf the Turkish language in its written 

form. Ccnsequently literacy had become in the past the privilege cf a 

speciel class cnly. It was due tc these difficultics alsc thet it has nct 

been pessible tc form an understandable and readable grammar cf the Turkish ~ 

language for the perple. If we 2dd to these difficulties the hindrance that 

these Arabic characters caused to the progress of Turkish typography; and 

also the needless trouble and expense which our nation had to undergo in. 

order to use such a civilized monns of communicetion as the telegraph, then 

the imperative need for the change of our old system of grammar and alphabet 

becomes obvious. Hence these reasons urged the government of the Republic 

to include as ao part of its program, the edaption of a more fitting system 

of characters for our language. Moreover, it was fully demonstrated by q 
various experimetns that the new system of characters based on the Latin | | | 
cherecters and fixed by the Special Committee on language which was organized — | 
last year by the Ministry of Education for this purpose, was the only possible 
and best way to express our language in writing. The comparatively very 
short period needful for our nation in which easily to learn these characters, 
has demonstrated their fitness for our language. Therefore, the Government 
of the Republic, resting on these reason and experiments, thought it 
indispensable to propose this law which provides the adaption of this new 
system of characters which are based on the Latin Characters." , 


II 


On the occasion of the presentation of this new law, Ismet Pasha, the 


prime minister addressed the National Assembly at Angora in the following 
terms: 


“DJOUMHOURIET" 
November 2, 1928 


"The great Turkish Nation has entered into a new world of light with these 
new Turkish Chracters. We believe in this sincerely and with an inner i 
conviction. The enterprise really is an enterprise of saving the Turkish 
Nation from ignorance and darkness. You have seen with your own first-hand 
observations all over the country that the entrance of the Turkish nation 

into the struggle for literacy by means of these new charactérs, has gained 
great advantage everywhere. No other law in the time of its discussion was 
supported by such an assurance as to its real application and the great 
results to be draw therefrom. Because such fundamental reform, which affects 
the whole life of the nation in its intellectual and cultural aspects, needs 
great boldness to apply it at once before it has been actually practiced 
widely in the country, you see through your own experience that we deal with 
the solution of a great necd in the country. | 


"The goodwill and the enthusiasm for this adaption of the new characters 
which you have seen in the nation, shows as plainly the sincerity, the scope, 
and the depth of the desire which this nation feels for education and 
enlightment. This means that the nation has been waiting long and eagerly 
for such a key. Moreover, these new characters possess a new stimulus which 
makes our countrymen to learn them even in the first few hours of contact 
with them. This gives us hope and conviction. 


"The Government will make real efforts to profit from the opportunity 
thus presented and will try to convert it into tangible results. The 
Government will do its best to carry education to the doors of our cogntrymen 
in their fields, shops, and factories, by supplying teachers and organizing 
public schools all over the country, so that the people may benefit thoroughly 
from this new alphabet. The responsibility fir a successful conclusion of 
this fight against ignorance and illiteracy does not lie only with our 
teachers, The whole staff of the officials of the State shall do their best 


also to enable our countrymen to write and read during the next few years 
with these new characters, 


“You are opening a new ave in the intellectual life of the Turkish 
Nation with this new lew on Yheracters, We believe sincerely and really in 
the usefulness of this new regulation, I want to emphasize this point again. 


A sincere belief is the chief power in great undertakings which they need for 
their successful realization. Moreover this is such an important power 
before which all difficulties and obstacles vanish." 
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. We are in a period of excitement before such a success, The inner joy of being 


@ Ourses, 


Im game Session of the Grend National Assembly Ghazi Moustafa Kemal 


Pasha, delivered an address from which the following is taken as bearing on the 


new characters and the educational outlook of Turkey. 


“DJOUMHOURIET’ 
November 3, 1928 


"Our position in education and the present day results of our efforts thus 
far have brought us to a level where we can take radical measures. Our education 
which is pursuing the right goals in every direction is ready now to give great — 
results in a very short time by the sincere efforts and special care of us all. 

It is obvious that if a nation rises quickly to ea high level in education, it will 
surely increase all its material and moral powers in the struggle of life. The — 
goal towards which all our activities in education tend is general and compulsery — 
elementary education for all; the unity of education in the country; to make 
Secondary Education popular and easy by good means; to assure the highest degree ~— 
of standing for the professional schools in the country; and the efficiency of 
higher education both in quantity and quality capable to meet the needs of this 
age. We can now state that we are taking important steps towards these gosls 
every year. | | 


| "The great Turkish nation has displayed much effort and work to equip its 
children with a high education and culture. It is evident meantime thet if all © 
efforts for education, both public and private, could have been centralized under 


a responsible office, thoy would have yielded better results in a comparatively 
short period. | 


"Now I want to deal with a question which is vital for every undertaking. 
It is indispensable to present a different key for every reading and writing to 
the Turkish nation from that which has made sterile all her efforts for education 
thus far, The great Turkish nation shall come out of ignorance by the least 
effort and shortest way only by means of a key which shall easily fit to her 
beautiful language. This key which which shall further literacy in our country . 
is found in the new Turkish chnrecters which ere besed on the Latin Characters. | 
It has been demonstrated now by experimetns, how these new characters fit | 
splendidly to our language. Old men both in cities and villages could learn to 
read and write in a very short time by these new characters. The Grand National 
Assembly by decreeing the definite and juricial acceptance of these characters 
has taken o great forward step in the struggle of this country for higher culture. 
The Third Grand National Assembly which iufused this new vitelity to the Turkish 
language enabling it to enter into the family of nations es a language ofa 
civilized great nation, shall hold a distinguished place not only in the history 
of Turkish nation but in the history of mankind. 


"The acceptance of the% ew Turkish characters puts on all of us an importan 
responsibility, It is a responsibility of service and aid to that great desire 
and leve of our nation for education. All of us nust devote ourselves te teach 
any illiterate whom we may meet both in our private and public affaiys.The prospect 
ef solving such a national problem within a period of a few years which hes not be 
solved for centuries, is such a rising sun above the orizon as dazzles our eyes. 


& simple teachet in order to free our countrymen from ignorance fill our hearts. 


Thfough your high and abiding and memorable act today the great Turksih nation 
shall enter into a new world of light." | 7 


IV 


ais . A week later, Ismet Pasha, the Prime Minister, delivered another eddress in 
® grand National Assembly in which he stated the steps which the Government plans 
to take to disseminate the New Characters after their adoption. : 


"VAI 
November 9, 1928 


"We shall organize this yoar public schools which shall enable our countryme 
to learn the new Turkish characters in their homes and at their work. We shall 


open eourses of two months and four months in places and at times which are most 
convenient to the leisure and working hours of our countrymen both in the cities 
and in the villages. Moreover, we shall organize special movable schools for 
those of our countrymen whose occupations do not permit them to attend these 


All the officicle of the State shell work in these public schools as 
teachers, 


“The President of the Republic has accepted the prcposal to become the 
head-teacher and the Chairman of this organization »f nudlic schools. Through 
this organization during the period of sinzlo 40 be able to save 
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several hundreds of thousands of persons well on in life, without the slightest 
Gisturbance to their normal lives. | 
"We have made a minute study of the problem how to make elementary 

education really general. With the present system elementary education is 
already within the reach of its goal. The funds-which our country contributes 
to the elementary education both from public and private sources is over 

twnety millions of Turkish pounds. This sum if spent hereafter through 

the agents of the ministry of education shall enable us to make elementary 
education really general all over the country, by a general plan of modest 

but hygienic and clean school buildings, enough in number to meet our necds. 
Our investigation required years and the rosuiting conviction is this." | 


The declarations of Ismet Pasha resulted in the establishments by the 
Governments of free public cources through which to instruct the Turkish | 
public to read and write in the new alphabet. A code of general laws and 
regulations was drawn up for this purpose, of which the application and the 
details were left to the civil authorities of each province. The following 
is the account of what the Constantinople areca proposes to do in the 
application of this code. | | 


December 19, 1928 


"The intense activity which has set es its goal the endownment of 
every Turk with an important and vital gift,-literacy-— will begin to give 
its beautiful fruit in the very near future. The Committee responsible for 
the application of the new Code of laws and regulations for the public 
courses met yesterday under the Chairmanship of the Governor and drew their 
plan of activities. In this meeting took part also all the high officials of 


the city. They took important decisions as the final eliminations of every | 
illiterate in their area. 


The following are the resolutions arrived at: 


"Of all the Turkish citizens who reside in Constentinople, the literate 
shzll be separated from the illiterate. The municipal councils of all the 
precincts will be asked to make separate lists of the literate and illiterate, 
to include both men and women between the a ges of 16-45, residing in their 
respective precincts, and hand these lists to their police stations, 


“Who will attend public coursos? 


: "Examinations shall be held in all the public schools which are 
already functioning now in Constantinople. These examinations must be | 
completed by the end of December 1928 at the latest. Those who succced in 
the examination will be given public schools certificates. Those who fail 
will be asked to attend the public courses. All Turkish citizens both mon 
_ end women,Moslem and Christian, from the age of 16 to 45 are required to 
_ learn to write and roed with these new characters by compulsory attendence 
at those public courses. All the people of Constantinople oxcept the 
children and the aged must possess thess public school certificates, 


"Who are excused from attending theso courses? 


| "Compulsory attendonce is not required of those who have elready 
acquired these certificates; nor of licenscd teachers and city 2fficials, 


“Those who affirm their literacy shall be excused from attending these 
courses oBly after they have successfully passed an examination | 


"Also the heads of families who can prove their literacy by 
examination, if they take the responsibility to teach the illiterate members 
of their families, these members shall be excused from compulsory attendence 
at these courses on the condition thet after the lapse of a definite period 
they will also appear before the inspectors to pass an examination like those 
who attend the courses. In cases ef failure they shell then attend the course: 


“Attendence at these courses is compulsory. Those who do not 
attend these courses shall be liable to punishment according to the penal 
laws of the State, All the School Buildings,halls, and Club Buildings 
shall be transformed into class—rooms. All teachers become for the time— 
~being, the teachers of these public courses also, Tn case of need the 
educated class in Constantinople shall be asked to help with the work. 
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"Public courses shall be open for women twice in a week, Monday and 
Tuesday afternoons. Men shall attend them four times in a week in the 
evenings." 


Following this Committee meeting, Nouhiddin bey, the Governor 
of Constantinople, gave out the following statement to the 
correspondents of the press: 


"All the decisions shall be applied literally. No illiterate 
Turkish citizen shall remain in Constantinople. According to this law of 
public schools, every one is required to learn hos to write and read. The 
courses shall begin from the lst of January 19295 I thing that some 
250 ,000-300 ,000 will attend these courses. This law has been approved and 
confirmed by the State Council ond the Cabinet. Therefore attendence 
upon these courses is compulsory for every one. Those who refuse to learn 
to' write and read shall be prosecuted before the tribunals." 


VI 


The following is a half ironic valediction by Celal Nuri Bey, an 
eminent contributor to the daily "IKDAM", to the Arabic characters on the 
occasion of the prohibition of their use for newspapers. : 


TKDAM" 
November 30, 1928 


FAREWELL O NABATHZAN (ARABIC) CHARACTERS! 


| "QO Nabathean Arabic characters! Ye are under the obligetion to 
leave you today after my nation has used you for one thousand years and mvself 
personally for forty yeers. Now the law forbids to use you further, 


Hereafter we sgall use the new Turxsih character which are based on the 
Latin characters, | 


- . "You may be sure that during this period of one thousand years, the 
Turkish nation rendered good to you. The frabs could not serve you es much 
as we. We gave a beauty to yous However you could not be a darling to 
us. The writing of Turkish language with Arabic charecters was like to 

a compulsory marriage. Acknowledge, that Arabic throats are different 

from Turkish larynxes. You were a borrowed dress for us. We had to be 
content with such a coat during this dime of distress. But praise be to 
Allah, the time of distress is over. Therefore we are obliged to leave you. 


"In spite of your fine forms you coulda not unite to the progressing 
humanity those nations who had accepted you. one of the nations who 

were using you had been able to join the American and European civilization. 
Behod Sudan and Oman..., In Egypt, Syria and Irek you manifested some 

Signs of progress, But your highest monuments, the Losque of Al-—Azhar, © 
is a place where Science has been struck by 2 general paralysis, In the 
mosque of Al-Zebtoune' at Tunis,learning has been arrested by a nightmate, 
In India they use you only in inscriptives in stone, You cannot deny our 


service to you. It was a Turk who applied the Arabic characters for 
typography. 


"We shall appreciate you duly hereafter elso. We shall keep your 
beautiful inscriptions ana manuscript books as fine antiques and valuable 
souvenirs in our museums and libraries. It is our duty to put your 


masterpieces beside the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 


"You have failed to educate the Turksih nation. to enlighten her 
darkness, during thés period of contact of one thousand years, What | 
could we do before such an appaling situation? Life to you and peace to usj 
All Arabia is under your dominion,.., Live over there. You reflect faith. 
fully the sounds of Arabic larynxes, That language can only be expressed 


by wou. Let us be free also in our own Sphere. ‘The Alphabet which we 
have just adopted is sufficient for our language. ‘le shall get used to 


it and shall build our new education on it, ‘Meaniwhile you serve also 

the intellectual development of the millions of white and dark colored people 
whe are under your control in Egypt, Tunis, Fez, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine, Irak, Lebanon, Hedjaz, ani even in Sou,aliland and Zankibar. 
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FOREIGN DEFAR 


Ans. 


FEB 25 1923 TRANSLATION SERVICE 1926-1929 No? 


Surrent Turkish Press 


IDEALS OF STATE AND SOCIETY CONTROLLING 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


The following is a discussion by a Turkish writer of early 


Christian teaching concerning Society and State from an unsympatheti: 
Turco-Communistic point of view. 


wHAYA™ | Signed Article | 


_ We need to differentiate the.religion of Jesus from the organized 
Christianity of the later periods which has been removed far from its original 
source. Every religion which possesses vitality and develops, presents such 
features. It is almost impossible now to form a definite opinion about early 
Christianity, or rather about the religion practiced by Jesus. The con- 
temporary historians of Jesus do not even mention his name. The four Gospels: 
which form the basis for Christienity, have taken their final form much later. 
However, we can speak of the revolutionary character of the first Christian 
Society in spite of the later corrections and modifications in the Gospels. 


The tnon-violence’ and *quietismt ascribed to Jesus are the later 
reflections of him. This appears, because we know that this peaceful and. 
humble Jesus'cast out of the Temple the money changers and all them that sold 
and bought in the Temple'. Mark describes the entry of Jesus to Jerusalem 
in the following terms: "Hosanna; blessed is he that cometh in the name of 

| the Lord; blessed is the Kingdom that cometh, the kingdom of our 
father David: Hosanna in the highest'(Mark XI:9-10), But the © 
Jews received their kings with like words. It is very significant that 
Jesus was welcomed as a person who is bringing the kingdom of David. This — 
event is followed by the arming cf the first believers, the treachery of Judas 
and armed encounter! 'I came to cast fire upon the earth.,...: think ye that I 
am come to give peace in the earth? I tell you, nay......(Luke XII: 
249-51) 'Think not that I came to send peace on the earth. I came 
not to send peace, but a sword'(Matt. X:34) Jesus has said in his 


last night to his disciples. *But now he that hath money with money; and 
he that hath no money let him sell his cloak and buy a sword!'(Mis- 


quoting Luke XXII:36). The number of passages in the four Gospels free 
from 'retouche' are not few. | | 


It is understood from the four Gospels that the Movement of Jesus 
was not only against the religious Aristocracy of the Jews, but also against 
the Romans. It is strongly probable that Jesus was tried and crucified as 
& man who had revolted against the Roman laws. It is only later on that 
Jesus has been presented as a man of ‘peace and humility.' 


According to Luke Jesus spoke about the coming of a day of 
vengeance and the destruction of Jerusalem . How could a peaceful and humble 
Jesus use such violent language} 


Christianity as it began to spread in the Roman Empire began also 
to lose its originsl form. Even the early Christian traditions are changed. 
Pilate who confirmed the crucifixion sentence of Jesus is represented almost 
as an innocent, All the guilt is put on Jewish Pricsts. Whereas Agrippe 
describes Pilate as a barbarous, reckless and corrupt governor. In fact, 
the reason cf Pilate's being deposed was his extcr#tonsand cppressions. 
According to Christian traditions this reckless and fierce Roman Proévrator 
begs favor of the pecple. He asks the parden cf Jesus. What a great 
ccntradiction] This shews us also the efferts cf the early Christians nct 
tc hurt Rome in any way. The twelve Apostles which are represented as the 
only followers of Jesus should in reality exceed that number. If we 
remember the political and social troubles of the age among the Jews, then 
we can understand the party tc “hich the fcllcwers of Jesus belcnged. 

The fiercest fcrm cof political and social unrest was ccnspicuous among the 
Pharisees and Zealots. The words of Jesus referring tc the Kingdom cf 


David and Solemon; his cppcsition to the Pharisees, shcws us his connections 
with the Zealcts, 


At the time of the birth of Jesuc, the werld of the Jews was in 6 
tense nervcus ccnditicn because of the harsh rule of Remo All the 
revciuticns which had caused thousands of ~ortyrs wore ilccdy momoirs in the 
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minds cf the people. Misery was wide-spread. Jesus grew in such a straiuec 

environment, We can detect the influence cf this poverty-stricken envircnmeni 

in the early Christianity. The early Christian scciety is a scciety cf the 

Proletariat. ‘Blessed are ye pocr; fcr yours is the kingdom of Goa. Blessea 
are ye that hunger now; for ye shall be filied....But woe unto you, 
ye that laugh now! fcr ye shall mourn and weep(Luke VI:21 ff). 

But upon the acceptance cf Christianity by the rich, the sccial fight against 

them changes; it becomes milder(Matthow). The early Christian society 

was based én Essene-Communistic principles. ‘And not one cf them said that 

| aught of the things which he pcssessed was his cw; but they had 

all things commen; fcr as many as were pcessessors cf lands cr hcuses 
sold thom, ane br cught the prices cf the things that were scld, es 
and laid them at the Apostles' feet; and distributicn was made unto 
each, acccrding as any one had need.*(Acts IV:32,34,35). 

Later on, echn Chrysostom defended the same religicus Ccmmunism........- 


The Communism of the first Christians is a Communism cf Consummers. 
No provision is made fcr the preducticn cf the things which were needed. 'Be 
not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat: neocr yet fcr your 
bedy, what ye shall put on......Consider the ravens, that they scw 
not, neither reap; which have nc store-chamber, ncr barn; and 
God feedeth them: of hcw much more value are ye than the birds?,... 
Yet seek ye His kingdom, end these things shall be added untc yeu! 
(Luke XII:22 ff). 
This lack of anxiety fcr what to eat and tc drink is nct born cut of want. 
The end is the kingdcm cf God and the Communism cf Consummers. By achieving 
this end every other thing shall already be achieved. This. alsc shows us 
that in early Christianity nc value was attached tc work. 


It is very rewarding tc study the idea of early Christian Ccmmunity 
about the family. ‘And he(Jesus) said untc ancther: Follow me. But he said; 
Lord suffer me first tc gc and bury my father. But he said unto him: 
Leave the dead tc bury their cwn dead; but gc thcu and publish 
abrcad the Kingdom cf Gcd. And ancther alsc said: I will fcllcw 
thee, Lord; but first suffer me tc bid farewell tc them that are 
at my house. But Jesus said unto him: No man, having put his hand 
tc the blow, and lecking back, is fit fcr the Icingdom cf God'. (Luke 
IX$59-62). 

In these follcwing phrases we see a feeling of real disgust tcwards the family: 
‘If any man cometh unte me, and hateth nct his cwn father, and mcther, 
and wife, and childrea, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own wife alsc, he cannct be my disciple'.(Luke XIV:26). 

In Matthew this hatred towards the family is modified tc scme degree. ‘'He that 
loveth father cr mother more than me is nct werthy of me; and he 
that loveth scn cr daughter mere than re is nct wertay cf me!(Matth. 
X:36) » This feature cf early Christianity fcund its culminaticn 

later on in asceticism and veluntary celibacy. 


The cppcsiticn tc accumulating preperty in early Christianity; the 
fierce expressions in the fcur Gospels against preperty strengthens in a 
degree the prebability that this early Christian ccmmunity had a revcluticnary 
character. ‘Ye de nct kncw what the early Christian Ccmmunity thought of the. 
institution cf slavery. ‘The Essenes oppcsed slavery; it was against the 

Law cf Gcd to send Jews intc slevery'(Philc). 
The Epistle cf Peter, which is ccmmonly regarded as the producticn of the 
pericd cf Trajan gives due resnect tc slavery. ‘'Servents be in subjecticn 

to ycur master with all fear; nct cnly tc the gocd and gentle, but 

also tc the froward, fcr this is accepteable.'(I Peter II:18). 

Paul expresses the same thought in his letter tc Timcthy. It is sc under- 
stocd thet Christianity reflects the envircnment cf the free Proletariat; it 
leaves the slave is his b®ndage. lLiorecver, it charges the Slaves tc bo in 
full subjecticn tc their masters, whether tncy are gocd cr bad, In cther 
words subjecticn is the moral duty cf the slave. 


Rome, nct cnly by its ideas, but alsc by all its instituticns, has 
been a strong factor in remculding early Christianity. The grcund prepared 
by the Stcics and Epicureans; the civil and eccncmic achievements cf Rome 
have helped toward the spread cf Christianity, while at the same time giving 
these new principles. Christianity became universal nct in its criginal form 
but with the feaures which it tcok from Reme. it lost its original rigidity, 


it comfcrmed itself tc the prevalent tendencies cf the age, and expressed the 
goneral life cf a new 


| ‘The article ccr.tinuer with tho tracing cf the Christian 
The School cf Religicn, Chvrch in the Pcmen I>mire, 
St. Alexander St., 49 


Paleon Phaleron, Athens, GPESCE 
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: 
PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS LES SONS 


Third Grade, One Lesson per Week 


Mosque, Why do people gather in the mosque? What is the duty 
of the muezzin? What is done at the time of the feasts? 


The things which are commonly believed by those who gather in 
the mosques and who greet one another on feast days: God the 
Prophet; Faith, the religion of Islam. | 


The religion of the modern Turk. The religion of Islam, the 
faith of Islam the formula of faith: "There is no God tut 
God and Muhammed is the prophet of God,” | 


The person who taught men the religion of Islam: The Holy 

Propoet. The life and character of His Hojiness Muhammed. 

(Briefly, the clearest truths only will be taught: Details 

of no importance to children will be omitted. Miracles and 
wonderful anecdotes will not be discussed). 


Faith in God. God is a lofty being who lives in the hearts 
of believers. God is a great creator of power. The love 
of God is the beginning and the high point of all worship. 
His Holiness the Prophet is the one who has made God known 
to us. God transcends time and place. 
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Chapter I 
The Mosque 


The place where Moslems come’ together in order’to pray is called 
the mosque. The mosques like the schools belong to all of us, 
to the entire nation, The furnishings inside are also ours, 


We are able to pray to God also in our homes. But God prefers 
prayers made in the mosque. It is more useful, We learn about 
religious affairs from the great men who are there. We learn 
about love and each other. We undérstand each other's, condition. 


_We help each other, In fact the Moslem religion is not an in- 


dividualistic religion but a social one, 


Persons of clean appearance are able to enter the mosque, Those 
who enter must be careful not to dirty the rugs and carpets on 
the floor. "Cami" means the house of God. We must enter them 
as if we were going into the presence of great men. We must. 
leave our hats in the places reserved for the hats and our shoes 
in the places for the shoes. As we do not meet a great man 


with our heads covered so we must not enter the mosques with 
covered heads, 


As our religion commands us always to be clean and civil, so we 


must enter the mosques like a completely civil and clean man 


and, finishing our prayers must leave. 


Chapter II 


The One Who Calls to Prayer (Muezzin); the Preacher (Hoja); Who 
Leads in Worship (Imam); the Congregation (Jemaat) / ‘ 


You all know the minarets of the mosques. At the beginning 
of each prayer-period, men with carrying voices, giving the call 
to worship (ezan okumak) summon us to the mosque. They are cos 
called "muezzins", Muezzins both in the mosque and in the "mahfel" 
intone the Koran and the prayers of worship, | 


The one who leads in worship is called the "imam". Thos who are 
led are called the "congregation". During the worship the imam 
is found in front of the niche that points toward Mecca, (mihrab). 


In Islam there- are no specially appointed leaders corresponding 
to the priests of Christianity. Everyone is equal. Every Moslem 
who knows how to pefform the functions of imam and muezzin, and 
can give the call to worship. However, in Christianity it is not 
so. If there is no priest they cannot worship, | 


The staircased high place near the mihrab is called the pubit 
(mihrab). On Hiday the leader ascends there, admonishes the 
people and gives an address; this address is called the "hutpe". 
Friday is the sacred day of the Moslems. On that day vacation 
is observed everywhere. Everyone, after going to the mosque 
for worship promenades about, amuses himself and recuperates 
from the weariness of the week. 
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chapter 


During the Cendy Bayram also, alms are given to the poor, 
The poor man who gets the 20 or 50 piasters cannot live on this 
for a year. If we all get together, our donations will be greater 
and the good that we are trying to do will become greater and more 
useful, Therefore we ought to give the alms of Candy Bayram -to 
such societies working for the welfare of the pyblic as, for 
instance, to the Red Crescent, which not only cares fob ske the 
wounded during war time, but cares also for those crippled in war, 
for orphans and for poor children who are in school; also, to the 
Children's Protective Society which takes care of small orphans 
and looks after them until they reach a certain age; to the Poor 
Houses which look after the homeless poor; to the Aviation Society 
which buys the aeroplanes that protect our country from enemies, 
this being the most useful society; or to the private orphanages 
and hoppitals which are very useful institutions. Then, both the 
money that we sm8pm spend will be well spent and the work of these 
societies will be made easier. 


During the Sacrifice Bayram instead of eating or distributing the 
meat to our neighbors who are not in need of it, God will be more 
satisfied if we give money to one of these societies. 


Chapter V | 
Faith 


Those who gather in the mosque and congratulate each other at bay- 
ram are all one in the things which they believe. The thing which 
unites them is Islam. i 


- The Moslem religion cmeists of belief in Allah and in our prophet 
who taught mankind about Islam. We call believing in Allah and. 
the prophet “faith”. Allah who created the universe and us is the 


“Powerful One", What He is, nor how He is, we do not completely 
know. He is very great. | | 


Prophets proclaim the orders of Allah to mankind. Many prophets 
have come and gone. Moslems believe in all of them, and respect 
the faiths and beliefs of all of them. The last and greatest pro- 
phet who taught the people the religion of Islam, who revealed the 
faith of Islam is His Excellency (Hazreti) Mohammed, 


Thus those who believe in this and have faith in it, are called 
Moslems. It is necessary for believers to be of good character, 
to be kind to the nation, to the fatherland and pf to all people 
and to do those things which the prophet commanded; for the : 
religion of Islam was founded upon good character, and love of 
one's nation and fatherland. 


One day our probhet was asked three times: "What is religion?" 
and three times he gave the answer, "Good Character". In that 


case, people of bad character, even though they call themselves 
Moslems, do not possess real faith. | 
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Chapter ITT 


Festival Days (Bayram) 


Our bayram days are our days of greatest joy. The greatest of 

our national bayram days is the 29th of October. On that day 

the Republic was proclaimed. We overthrew the cruel Sultans. The 

Turkish nation entered upon the road of progress; we accepted real 
civilization; from that day on the nation began to govern itself. 


+. The 25rd of April is also one of our big bayram days. On that 
day, while the Greeks were ravaging our country, patriotic Turks 
) who wished to protect their fatherland, gathered together in An- 
4 kara, opened the Great National Assembly, and, assuming the leader- 
| ship of the nation, entered upon the War of Independence, 


The great Gazi (Victor) ejecting the Greeks from our country, 

exiled all the worthless and, unpatriotic people, together with 
the treacherous Sultans who had helped the enemy, and, taking 

upon himself the leadership, of the Grand Turkish National As- 
sembly on April 23rd, he began to unite and cooperate with his 
self-sacrificing and public-spirited companions. 


Because all these sacrifices have been made for us, the 23rd of 
April is a Children's holiday. We also must strive in this way 
for those who will come after us. | 


Cities like Smyrna, Constantinople, Adana and Adrianople, which 
have been captured by the enemy and have experienced much cruelty 


have each chésen their special "deliverance holidays" commemorating 
—. the day on which they returned once more to the mtherland and on 


which they were saved from the enemy, due to the efforts of our 
heroic army. 


These are our national holidays. Besides these we also have re- 
ligious holidays. After having futfilled the order of God by 
Observing the Month of Fasting (Ramazan) we celebrate three days 
of Candy (Sheker) Bayram. We also have a Sacrifice (Kurban) 
Bayram, which is likewise of religious significance, 


Chapter IV 
What is done During the Days of Bayram oe . 


During the days of Bayram cannons are fired and drums are beaten. 
Everybody rejoices and all the schools have vacation. We wash © 
and clean, we dress ourselves up in our new clothes and adorn 
ourselves. On the first day of the religious bayrams we go to 
the mosque in the morning and perform our bayram prayers. For 
the bayram prayers the Preacher (Imam) reads the same ceremony 
as on Fridays and tells those who are in the mosque about the bay- 
ram. Everybody repeats in unison: "God is great, God is great, | 

God is one, there is no other God but God. God is great, thanks 

_ to God," After the prayers everybody congratulates each other. 

: We visit our relatives our teachers, and our friends and greet 
them on the bayram. In this way our love for one another in- 
eréases and we talk and rejoice together. At the time of the 
Sacrifice (Kurban) Bayram those who are rich kill a sacrificial 
lamb and share it with their neighbors and the poor. But what 
good can a small piece of meat do,given only ence during the yoar? 
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chapter V. 


You see, children, faith unites people, gives peopas strengvn aud 
oy. To believe in Allah, the prophet and the religion of Islam 
is religious faith. 


We also have a national faith. We are Turks, Turks are civilised. 
Our ca ntry will always go forward, and will always conquer our 
enemies. ‘When the name 'Turk! is spoken my chest swells with 
pride, my head goes up. I love people who are useful to my nation, 
and my cointry. Those who do harm to my beloved country I do not 
love at all." : 


Thus this national faith is a faith which will lead us to live and 
progress. Teday this faith causes all who are subject of the govern- 
ment of the Turkish Republic to be utited. Thanks to the great 
President of the Republic, His Excellency, Gazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
and to the bravery of his courageous friends, we have won this 
national faith. Now we all rejoice. Our hearts are strong. 


We will hold on with all of our might to this faith which gives . 
us this Republic. We will make it live. As children of the Repub- 
lic this is our great national duty. 


Long live the Republic and the Gazi President! 


Chapter VI | 
Religion of the Present Day Turks 


Children, upon the appearance of the religion of Islam our an- 
cestors accepted it and became Moslems. We are Moslems also, 
The religion of Turks today is the Moslem religion. The 
faith of Islam religious as well as national binds us to- 
gether. You have learned, in the previous lesson, about 
the faith of Islam. Those became Moslems who believed in 
God's existence and unity and in the words of the prophet, 
who proclaimed God's orders to the people and who expounded 
the religion of Islam, 


The following two phrases make known the religion of Islam: 
4Jahe illallah, Muhammedun resulullah" 


In Turkish it means: "God is One, there is no other God but 
God, and Mohammed is the prophet of God", Those who believe 
in the meaning of these words are Moslems. You see, children, 
Islam is the easiest and truest religion. 


The sacred book of the Moslems is the Koran. God's orders 
are written in this book. We respect the Koran very much. 
This is the sacred book which teaches us all the beauties of 
morality. 
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Chapter Vil 
His Holiness Mohammed 


The prophet Mohammed, who taught mankind the religion of Islam, 
was born in Mecca in Arabia. His father "Abdullah" died before 
he was born. Because the climate of Mecca was malarial and un- 
healthy Mohammed's mother "Emine" gave him to a foster mother, 
Mohammed's foster mother lived in one of the country places where 
the: air was wholesome. She took him to her own village, 


In the beautiful meadows and in the wholesome air of the fields 
the lovable little child began to grow in a healtwZRy sturdy manner. 
Because the foster mother loved the little one so much, after ob-~ 
taining permission from his own mother, she kept him until he was 
four years old. Due to the effects of the invigorating fresh air 
Mohammed grew up without ever having been ill. Upon coming to 
Mecca, his grandfather took him to his house so that he would not 
feel the bitterness of his fatherless condition. 


When Mohammed was seven years old his mother, too, died. While 
living with his grandfather, a beloved old man, the child forgot 
the sorrows of orphanhood. After the death of his grandfather, he 
went to live with his uncle. From that time on Mohammed began to 
enter into manhood. Mohammed's family was the most honorable in 
Mecca. His uncle was engaged in commerce. Mohammed began to go 
back and forth to the neighboring cities with his uncle's caravans. 
These journeys opened Mohammed's mind. At that time Arabians knew 
- nothing about civilization; they lived in asavage state. They 
worshipped stones and idols; they buried girls alive. 


chapter VII, 


Mohammed who was very broadminded grieved much over these 
conditions. Hethought to lead the people of his nation in 
the right way. The people loved the young Mohanmed who at 
that time has just reached maturity. He never told lies and 
his thoughts werealways right. Mohammed, following his uncle 
also began to engage in commerce, At this time he married¢ 
a rich a good natured woman named "Hadijeh". Now you see, 
children, how our prophet rose althoughe was an orphan. For 
,he was very industrious, he was not overcome by anything. He 
threw himself into commerce. He made tne nation lowe him for 
his righteousness, He earned his own bread himself. He bowed 
his head to no one. Fatherless children, orphans you must not 
be sad, for not every one even with a father and mother suc- 
ceeds in life. If they like our prophet not to be overcome 
by anything they certainly will succeed. You have seen now, 
my little folks, that the prophet's grandfather and uncle 
helped him very much when he was little. Now we too, like 
these beloved persons, must help our children who have no 
family. If we become members of the "Children's Protestive 
Society" which we have recently read about, and if we give 


contributions to it, we will have helped in the best pos sble 
WAY. | 
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chapter X. 


Unon entcring the city His Holiness Mohammed visited the Kaaba. 
One by one he overthrew the idols. The heathen who had worshipped 
these pieces of stone and had brought sacrifices to them also 


saw and understood that idols bring good nor bad. They were ashamed 
that they had bowed down to them so long; many became Moslems, 


His Holiness Mohammed forgawe all of his enemies who had, for a 


time, wished to kill him and had been thirsting for his blood, 
Is this not greatness? 


After the Prophet stayed in Mecca for a while he returned again to > 
Medina. Henceforth, everybody understood the greatness of the Mos- 
lem faith. A great number of Arabian tribes wanted. to become 
Moslem. His Holiness the Prophet sent them teachers. He also 


taught the Moslem faith by letters and ambassadors to mayors in 


By and by all of Arabia became Moslem 


Chapter XI 


The Prophet's Last Pilgrimage and Death 


His Excellendy Mohammed had arrived at sixty-three years of age; 
this great man, who had worked for the welfare of the nation since 
he was forty years of age without stopping or resting, now under-~ 
stood that he had completed his task. For the last time he wanted 
to see those who believed in him, those who had accepted his re- 
lition. Therefore, he announced that he was going to make a pil- 
grimage to the Kaaba. _ 
Thousands of Moslems went to Mecca to see the Prophet's beloved 
countenance and to listen to his revered words of advice, The 
Prophet, also, going to Mecca visited the Kaaba along with the 
Moslems. To those who gathered about it he gave a ‘long speech. 

He said: "¥ou are all brothers, all Moslems are brothers one 

to another, equal one to another. There is no division between 
you. Respect your women, for they also have rights. Manage 

your servants well, let them eat what you cat, let them wear 


the clothes you wear. Give help to the poor, if you lend them 
money do not demand more back, that is, don't take interest." 


After this last visit the prophet, who came to Medina, fell ill. 
Even while he was sick he went to the mosque and gave helpful 
advice to the Moslems. Finally at noon one Monday he died, 
resting assured that he had done his duty. His tomb is in Medina. 


After the death of the prophet the Moslems, gathering together, — 
choge a president for themselves. After this the period of the 
republic began. The names of the first presidents are: Ebu Bekir/ 


Omer, Osman, Ali. Because the prophet loved these four men very 
much they are called "the four chosen friends". 
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Chapter 
The Prophet's Morals 


The moral life of our beloved prophet-.whose face was extremely 
beautiful was also of especially fine quality, 


He never treated anyone badly, he always helped the ppor, the 
widowed women, and the orphaned children, showed everyone the 

right road anc gave good advice. In speaking, he talked simply _ 
so that his listeners could understand; no one was ever hurt by him. 


The prophet who was very merciful pardoned even his blood-thirsty 
enemies. But hegf never carried his mercy to a degrading extent. 
He always struggled with his enemies, was not overcome by then; 


in fact came out victorious in the end, completely defeating his 


enemies. At last his enemies uncerstood his greatness and the 
righteousness of his words, 


“Ihen our prophet had some work to do he cansulted and discussed 
it with wise saints. He always urged his followers to read and 


rite: “It is necessary for Moslem women and men to lcarn how to 
- read. Even if knowledge is in the furtherest corner of the world 


go learn it. ‘Iherever, and in whomever you find good, make it 
yours" he said. He understood the value of commerce, industries 
and agriculture to a nation; he said that with these a nation would 


advance. He was not pleased with poverty and he wanted everyone 
to become rich and clean. 


The ones who do not engage in industtties, 
become poor, and a poor man can not serve anyone. However, the 


first prerequisite for a ifoslem is to do! good to others, to become 
a helpful man, 


chapter 


The saying "Religion is beautiful character" is from among some of 
his words. A nation who bowed down to stones and earth, who buried 
alive, whose members while drunk killed each other, who for cen- — 
turies has shed blood, this nation, listening to his righteous words 
was saved from ignorance and fanaticism. It gave up drinking and 
gambling. Uniting together they abolished government, they became 
civilized, they learned respect for women and love for children. 


‘le, too, children, following the Gazi, listening to his truthful 
words, walkin’g in the way which he has shown us, have we not saved 
our independence? | 

Under the influence of this Great Gazi, have we not entered 
into the world of civilization? That means that if men always lis- 
ten to wise saints and beneficent leaders, they will advance and 
progress. Mow, the prophet's manner Of living and his character 


must be a model to us. Men who call themselves Moslems must strive 
to be like him. ! 
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Chapter XIII 
Faith in God 
Our great prophet taught us the Moslem faith, he set forth God's 


wishes. God is the great power and force who has created the carth, 
sky, us, and everytting. The power and force that is in everybody 


and everything is His power and force, “Je is everywhere but no- 


thing is God. In everything that we see there is His power and art. 
God is not a man like us, he has no palace or mansion. ‘Ye need no 


doorkeepers or ministers” in order to talk to Him. There is no noed i 
to flatter anyone in order to find God, ‘when we think as our ancestors ™ 


said: ‘Nobody can come between God and man" and when we remember him 
we know that He is with us. He is in our hearts. He sdeés and feels | 
us because all our sceing, knowledge, and feeling is with His strength, j 
and power and from Him, Our little mind does not know thoroughly the 7 
great God who is in everything, in everyplace and in our hearts. But 

this is certain, that in order to approach Him there is no need of 
Hocas and Imams, They are only tcachers of religion, They teach reli- | 
gion to those who do not know. The men who try to come between God and” 


the people are ignorant, deceiving liars who do not ap raiaecialassa the 
Moslem faith and who do not know God. | 


The great God. who is always with us, always found with us, has no | 
stopping place and no residence. His picture and statue cannot be made, 
to think of Him, to love Him is the greatest = form of worship. As to 
the worship of men who have no lwe of God in their heart it is blind 
and dry. Those who try to worship without feeling the beauties of the 
carth and the mercy and greatness of God, the blessing which he gives 
to us, are those who make a mere form of. worship, and is worsh ip is 
never acceptable, 


The moon, sun, stars, man, animals andall the world is like a book 
which tells of the greatness and oneness and existence of God. The. 
prophets read and understand this book and also tell and inform us, 
behold this is the true message of God. If one thinks, he finds God 
in every place, he sees his power in everything. 


The last of the prephcts is our prophet. Henceforth, no other 
will come. He hroclaimed God and His commandments to us and he has 
gone, lcaving us the Holy Koran, 


We very much love our prosnet who taught us esi fai th, 
which is a relicsion most suitable for the mane and civilization, . 
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Chew SLY . The Love of God 


Children, if you listen to your tvachers and pay attention to yar 
dessons you will pass your class at the beginning of the year. If 
you do not study your lcssons its punishment is ready, neither your 
teacher, nor your mother, nor your father, love you, nor also, are 
you able to pass your class. But if you aro industrious and careful 
only and say to yourscolf "let me pass my class" that means you are 
working for your own interest. But in this there is no greatness, 

it is your givon duty to work, to pay attuantion. If you do this duty 
only because of its bcing a duty then you have dorm a great thing. 
Everybody living in the world has his duty. Surely one who is doing 
his duty has his reward, his right, also. But I, if I do not give 
importance to my task by saying that I don't receive the complete 
roward of my work and do not reccive the prize, I have done wrong 
both to myself, to my people and to my fatherland. [In that case 

we' must do our duty not expecting an advantage to be dcrived then, 
from but we must do it simply an ow duty. Goodness also ig 1]ike 


this, ‘While doing a good deed for someone, if I do it saying “let 
everybody sec me" and "what a good man this is", of if I say "lect 
them‘“give me a reward in return for the scrvice I have rendered" that © 


moans litcrally I am selling the good I have done. This is not good, 
This is working for one's own intcrcsts,. 


If a man docs his duty, if hc docs good, his lh art rusts casy, he 
rejoices, a grcoat joy comes to his heart. So this grceatcst reward 
is the rcoward of Gods; those who do not do their duty, those who do 
bad things, arc ashamed to face almost everyone, their hearts are 
uncasy, they arc suffcring., So the greatest punishment is this. 

Our dutics toward God, our prayers also mst be like this. We must 
not pray to God on account of ou being afraid of God or desiring 

to serve some self interest, we must pray to him because we love hin, 


Hc has brought us into the world, He has given us many good things. 

- He leads us always toward the good, toward rightcousnoss through our 
hcorts and. minds. Is it at all possible that such a great God would 

not be lorcd? If only we think of thc good which is rendered to us 

by our government, our fatherland, our nation, the love of our father 

and mother, we understand His Grvuatness,. 


The grcatest worship of God is to love Him,to be a good man, to 
serve our government, our fatherland, our nation, and afterwards, 


all mankind, Otherwise, in performing the namaz, or fasting we 
do good to no one. | 


IT ama Turk and a Moslem, I love my God, it is my duty to 
help my government, and my nation, 2nd upon gor growing up, to pay 
attention to my given work. I will do good to everyone; I will 
cherish (cause to live) the Republic which has saved my nation 
from ignorance and fanaticism and brought it to the light of 


Civilization. I will life (in the light of) my national and re- 
ligious faith, 


Long live the Turkish nation and the Republic! 
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Chapter VIII 
The Prophetship of Mohammed 


Children, as I have told you in the last lesson, Mohammcd was :2e. 
oppressed by the bad customs of his ehacina uae He wanted to bring 
them to the right way. , 


Our prohpet began to expound the religion of Islam to the people 
and said; "You must not worship these pieces of stone, these 
idols, from them come neither good nor bad for man. Allah is One 
and Great", He was at that time forty years of age. At first 
the people of Mecca paid no attention to Mohammed's words; eee 
said: "This poor man has fallen ill, his mind is affectea"™ 

But those who knew of the honesty of Mohammed, his loae for truth 
and his straightforward thinking, and those who had beon with him 
most frequently began one by one to accept the religion of the 
prophet and to become Moslems. 


His wife Hatije, the son of his uncle Ali and his friend Ebu Bakir 
were among the first Moslems. In proportion as the Moslems began 
to increase, the more also the fanatic Arabs, who adhered blindly 
th the habits which they had taken over from their fathers, began 
to fear the Moslems and to oppress them. 


Hatife consoled her husband in these difficult times and soothed 
his heart with kind wrds. But upon the death of his uncle and 
his beloved wife Mohammed remained quite alone. The Arabs in- 
tended to kill him. 


Chapter 1X 
Pilgrimage 


His Excellency Mohammed was not discouraged by the frightful in- 
tentions of the Arabs; but rather these hardships increased his 
power and his joyfulness. At that time the city of Mecca was 
the religious center of the Arabs. Every year from neighboring 
districts thousands of men came, they visited the Kaaba which 


is the holy temple and they made sacrifices to the idols which 
were kept there. 


Mohammed during these seasons read the Koran to the public: he 
explained the greatness of the Mohammedan faith and said: "Don't 
worship idols, give up burying your daughters; be righteous 


and good-natured; believe in God who is only an al Thus he ad- 
vised them. 


These words made an impression upon the people from Medina. 
Several of them became Moslems. The prophet used these people 
as teachers to teach the people of Medina the Moslem faith. Dur- 
ing the following year the Moslems in Medina increased. 


Finally, the people from Medina invited the prophet and also the 
people who accepted the Moslem faith in Mecca to their city. 


The prophet accepted this call, dHe —_ the problem befare the 
Mosieoma, They also began one by one to go to Medina. The peo- 
ple of Mecca learned about this plan. During the night when 
they were going to kill His Holiness Mohammed who was almost al- 


together alone he left Mecca with his friend Ebu Bekir. hid 
himself in a cave, He left ja hie bed bie em stn Ali. 
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Chaster 


“~ Ghildren, see the self-sacrificing spirit of Hazreti Ali who in 


such a dangerous time risks death for the sake of his belief. 


Ebu Bekir's sacrifice is not less than that. He agreed readily 


to go with a person for whose blood the enemy was thirsty. 


The prophet remained in the cave several nights with his com- 
panion. Ebu Bektf's daughter secretly brought food to them. 


Although the Arabs who worshipped the idols searched hard fo 
Mohammed they could not find him. 


At last the prophet leaving the cave entered the city of Medina 
safely. The people of Medina welcomed these blessed people with 
great celebrations. The prophet settling down in Medina built 

a mosque and houses around it. There were swamps in the environs 
of the city. The population was dying from malaria. He had the 


swamps cleaned. The city was growing and bemming more beautiful 
from day to day. 


Henceforth Mecca became a center for Islam and the prophet found 
a fatherland of his own. Thus Islam after that time began to 


spread on every side. 


Thus, you see children, there cannot be religion without a father- 
land. If we had not struggled in the War of Independence if we 


had not saved our fatherland, today neigher government nor country 
would remain, 


The life of the prophet and his actions must be an example for us. 
The flight of the prophet to Medina is called the "Hijret". As 
Islam spread after the Hicret the Arabs adopted this day as their 


‘New Year, 


Chapter X 
The Spread of the Moslem Faith 


After His Holiness Mohammed had come to Medina the idolaters 
understood that henceforth the Moslem faith would advance with 
strength. They decided to wage war with the Moslems. 


The prophst held out firmly against them and destroyed their army 
in battles. The people of Mecca united in a last attempt with 
all the tribes and advanced to capture Medina. After His Holiness 
Mohammed had met and talked with those about him, he accepted the 
idea of one of his companion and there was a wide ditch dug around 
Medina. The people of Mecca upon coming to siege Medina could not 
cross the mote which up to this tamee ad never seen, they were 
defeated in the war, thrown back and they withdrew, , 


So you see children, our Prophet does every task after discussin 
it with reliable friends and understanding their thoughts and 
wishes and accepts immediately new things. In this way also he 


became victorious over enemies, 


After the war the people of Mecca could not summon carage to come 
once more to Medina. A rather long time passed in peace, The 
Prophet did not remain ide in those times of peace; but he in- 
creased the armaments. The tribes in the néighborhood also started 
to become Moslems. The people of Mecca were obliged to recognize 
the Medina government and a peace treaty was signed between them, 
But the people of Mecca violated the conditions in this treaty. 


The Prophet had finished esscntially his proparations; he marched 
-with a terge ar to Meeca. The people of could n& sumir 
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Fundamentals of the religion of Islam are; 


of anyone: in the religion of Islam every individual is responsible 
for his own faith and his own affairs. No one has any right to 
interfere with the belief of anyone else, 


to do good works. That which ethics demands the Moslem religion al- 
so demands and that which is bad according to ethics the Moslem re- 
ligion also regards as bad. The Moslem religion condemns one who 
does not serve himself, others, his coumtry and his fatherland. 


son can become a personality only through work. Laziness and indif- 
ference are prohibited in the religion of Islam. . In the religion 
of Islam it is right to leave everything to God only after tryin 
all our own resources. Those who leave everything to God withou 
attempting every remedy of which the mind can conceive always meet 


pe disaster. This blind trust is not true to the religion of 
is ian, 


real Moslem works, embraces every méans of precaution and gives 
thanks for all success he has attained in the end. It is not in 
the Moslem creed to await blessings from God without doing anything 
oneself except praying lazily. 
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1) Not to interfere with the religion, the belief or the work 


2) To be a good man; in the Moslém religion everybody 1s bound | 


5) To work: in the Moslem religion work is essential. A per- 


4) To give thanks is fundamental to the Moslem religion: a 
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: Islam means good fellowship. 


strong the weak. 


_ plaining one of these principles said: "A Moslem is one from whose 


De 


Moslems are bound to do good works, to refrain from all sorts 
of evil, Among the greatest fundamentals of Islam are helpfulness 
and cooperation. The rich are always obliged to help‘the poor, the 


The religion of Islam forbids fanaticism. The name fanatic is 
given to those who bind themselves blindly to tradition and who are 
enemies of progress. Fanaticism is the greatest enemy of life and 
civilization. The religion of Islam forbids fanaticism. 


The term hypocrisy is applied to religious insincerity. Hypoc- 
risy is the greatest immorality. He who is a hypocrite is not a 


"Bi gmillahirrahmanirrahim" (God the merciful, the compassimate) 


Let us begin with the name of God, the Lord of merry who 
created mankind. 


Moslems begin every good and helpful work saying this holy 
word and feeling its meaning in their hearts. 


God's words are called “Ayet" and the prophet's sayings "Hadis". 
The phrase above is an ayet. It is from our holy book, the Koran. 


4. 
CHAPTER I 
Not interfering With Another's Faith 


4 3 
There are several essential principles in the Moslem religion. Even 
while saying "I am a Moslem" anyone who does not live up to these 
principles has no right in the Moslem religion. Our Prophet ex- 


hand or tongue people fear nothing", Now, what do you understand 
by this saying? Everyone will recognize a Moslem by his actions 


and by his words; that is, one who is a real Méslem will not harm — 
anyone by ward or act, will he? 


A person who robs or harms people's property, who lies or breaks 
people's hearts,or accuses anyone falsely, cannot be a Moslem. 


A Moslem child, also, does not harm school furniture, For _ 
example, he does not dirty the benches and the walls; he does not 
touch his friends' books and other things. He does not say bad 
words to anyone. Upon growing up he pays attention to his duty: 


so that he will not harm that which is entrusted to him. He res- 
pects his co-workers, and he is polite. 


But the harm which is done to people by hand and tongue lies not 
meneey in saying bad words and touching other people's things. 
This idea and this belief is sacred to him. 


If we respect what other people believe, they also will respect 
what we bd jeve. We have no right to interfere with the beliefs 


of others. We respect every thought and belief which does not harm 
our fatherland and nation, : 
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Also those who do not worship must not interfere with those who. do 
worship. 


thought is sacred as long as it does not harm the welfare of our 


Moslem faith; he left them free if they paid a small tax to the Mos- 


‘4s no compulsion in religion". The right or wrong way is found by 


serves, 


unnecessary worship, but carry out thy duty toward them." 


| Se 
Chapter I. | 
It is certain that God has said that a person will not be held 


responsible for the conduct of another. For example: a person does 
not worship; if the person does not neglect his duty, naturally we 


cannot interfere with his not worshipping. 


Faith arises in the mind, Everyone is free in his thoughts. Every 
nation. Such is the thought and behaviour of a true Moslem, 


Our Prophet did not interfere with those who did not believe in the 


lem government, and if they did not harm Moslems. The second presi- 
dent, of the Republic, Omer, also respected the faith of non~Moslems 
in the countries which he conquered. Our sacred book says: "There 


and is apparent to the mind. re 
You understand children, than people who say bad words and interfere 
with the manner of dress and beliefs or others are liars when they 
call themselves Moslems. One should not pay attention to the words 
of such people; because no good comes to anyone from a liar, 


Our Prophet als has said that faith and falsehood cannot exist to- 
hether. Such persons are black-faced clamorers of 4 blind fanatic- 
ism which we call "Black magic". The period of the Republic is the 
time of the real Moslem faith. From now on there is no one left 
who will listen to the words of these people, Everyone's faith is 
his own. Everyone is free in his thoughts. The real Moslem faitn 
cmsists in this. 


CHAPTER II 
To be a Helpful Person 


Our Prohpet says: "There is in Islam neither the inflicting or suf- 


fering of harm", A benefactor of 
* e 
interests, A malefactor is one who 


un 
then that one of the main things of Islam 


On the other hand, one who 
© a corner to worsh | 
sage, as it was in the time before the Republic. who ee 
anyone, this one is not a Mosiem, 


Worship of God is a duty, but ‘iat 
our dut 
this duty is performed, tf we only patentee 


nation, our fatherland and our go 


é not completed when 
Our duties toward out 
vernment are not ful- 


Moreover, we have many res 


book care oF many responsibilities toward our family which 


ment which lets us 14 ere small, toward our nation and govern- 
bears us on its boson, comfortable, towards our fatherland which 


If we do not perfo 
God nor the rest of the world will 


Ali, who was the fourth president of Islam, 


said to a man, who, forsaking 
worship: No his family, wi 


tion and thy government have 


and one of its greatest 
thdrew to a corner to 
enemy to thyself; thy family, thy na- 
many claims upon thee. Do not perform 
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7. 
Chapter 


« Our -Prephet.assisted widows and orphan children, and while et home 
oS he attended to his own work and helped his wife. 


Abu Bekir, who was the first of our great presidents, t with 
his own money those who were slaves in the hands of cruel ants, 
emancipated them and gave them their freedom, The second president 
Omer, carried flour on his back to the poor people. Our third 
leader, Osman, gave all his money, in a war, to our Prophet; with 
this money things that were necessary for the army were purchased, 


Moslems always do good and derive Pleasure from it. A man who is of 
service to no one, is not a real Moslem. 


We must do good first to our family, to our nation, to our father-— 
land and later to all mankind. | 


How Shall We do This Good? 


Sone people give alms to the poor, to widows, to orphans, and of 
course this is a good deed. But we wonder how much in the way of 
alms we can afford to give to a poor person, Five pilasters, ten 
piasters, one lira or five liras -- do we not? 


This little bit of money which we give does it make all the poor, 
all the orphans in our comtry rejoice? Does it satisfy their needs? 
Not at all, it would not be enough money for one week's food for 
even -one poor person. 


Chanter II, | 
In thet case what is to be donc? I wonder how it would be if we 
gathered all the money whieh is Fp Certainly you will 
understand that then the total of the small amounte which we give 


grows and not only one poor person, but ten poor persons can be 
eared for, Now, my children, in our country some individuals came 
together and formed a society to help such good work; These contral- 
iz the money of the people in one place, give assistance in this 
| way from one center. In your study of civics you have probably 
| read about these societies, the Children's Protective Society cares 


for thousands of homeless childron, it gives milk to tho little ones, 
educates the older ones and makes men of them, | 


The Red Crescent in War times binds up the wounds of the sgoldicrs, 
wounded for the fatherland and looks after their misfortunes; in 
peace times it cares for the children of those killcd in the war, 
and for the wounded veterans who have lost a limb during tho war, 


and for the cripples, and finds work for them, It gives food to 
the poor, undernourished school children. 


The Green Crescent fights drink, tho enemy of our nation, which 


: our life and our health; it publishes a magazine in ordcr 
Va o tell the evils of drink to tho nation, | 


“ho Poor Home gathers up the beggars, cares for them and treats 
their illnesses. Turks who become members of these socictics give 
money to the society year by year or month by month and with the 


‘ money which accumalates all this good work is done. Could we do 
al this work singly or alone? | 
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$inee we cannot do it, we must become members of this seeiety and 


9. 
Chapter il. 


give our money to them. Not only will what we do be beneficial, but 
also our small gifts added to the other money which is collected will 
accomplish a great deal of good. So, children everything can be done 
for the safety of our fatherland and the comfort of our cauntry. If 

the Turkish natim had not become a Republic, there would have ree . 

mained no money with which to do this, and no religion to make rules 
about doing good. The greatest good must be done for the fatherland. 
The fatherland cannot be protected by prayers, as the old blind fana- 
tic leaders thought, it is protected by arms, by strength, by sol- 


diers. If there had not been soldiers and weapons would we have won 
the war of Independence? 


Now the greatest strength lies in the aeroplanes, A few aeroplanes 
can devastate with five or ten bombs a great city or an immense army 
in a moment. In order to oppose our enemies who have aeroplanes we 
too must have aeroplanes, ere is a society by the name of the 
Aeroplane Society which has for its purpose, getting aeroplanes for 
our country. With the contributions which the nation gives it pur- 
chases aeroplanes, opens schools in order to train avaators. who 
will fly them, - in a word this socity always works for our benefit. 
When we wish to do good we must, think first of this society,. 


Let us say then, in sonelusion, that at Kurban Bayram, instead of 
sacrificing sheep and eating them ourselves, instead of sharing them > 
with our neighbors who are already well supplied, we must give the 
money to one of these societies. At Candy Bayram, at Ramazan if we 
give our money to one of these societies which do service, like the 
Aeroplane Society, the Red Crescent, the Children's Protective Soc- 


iety, we will have fulfilled the noble thing which our religion 
prescribes, | 


10. 
CHAPTER III 


Moslem Religion and Morals 


"T am sent to build up good character." Children, rn clones men= 
tioned words are the saying of our prohet. In fact His Excellency 
Mohammed had made it his task to teach good morals to the people. 


Before the time of our Prohpet, the Arabs did not know what civili- 
zation was, they used to quakrel with each other and raid the pro- 
perty of their neighbors, they killed each other for revenge, they 
buried their female children alive and worshipped mountains and 
stones. Tle y married women without regard of numbers. It was an 
honor among them to gamble and get drunk from excessive consumption 
of wine. The Prophet abolished all these things and founded the 
family. He wanted the Moslems to be good natured and good hearted, 
One day they asked the Prophet "What is religion?" and he answered 
them by saying three times, "Goodness of character", 


As we mentioned above, Mohammedanism has forbidden gambling and the 
drinking of wine. Why? Because the man who does these things 
poisons his health and becomes a miserable pauper, an immoral person 
Secondly, a society in which such immoral men increase, becanes 
weak and miserable. A man who looks after his health, his morals, 
and who wishes the progress of the society in which he lives, 1.e. 
of his nation, andxmkp of his fatherland, does not drink and gamb-o 
Thirdly, such things as, not to obey superiors, to damage the pro- 
perty of life of others, to interfere with the faith of countryme!:, 
harms both himself and the society in which he lives. He disturbs 
the harmony of that society, Men who do that are immoral persons. 
Morality has prescribed, to obey one's superior, not to harm or 
damage the property and life of anybody, not to interfere with the 
faith of anyone unless it is an obstacel to the progress of the “a- 
tion and to the benefit of the fatherland, The Moslem religion 
commands us to do ali this. 
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ourselves accordingly. 


11 
Chapter III. 


Even though people who do mt serve themselves, their family, or 
their nation say as often as they want to "We are Moslems", it will 
avail nothing. Because the religion of Islam is not something : 
spoken but something felt in the heart. And it is obtained as our 
Prophet said, by avoiding bad things and by becoming useful to one's 
self, to one's family and to one's nation, Religion means, to be 

of good character. You see children the religion of Islam orders 

us to do the same things which are prescribed by morality. It does 
not like the people who are not useful to their fatherland and to 
their nation. In this case a real Moslem is one who is good natured 
and does good to everybody. Let all of us try from this time on to 
be useful to ourselves, our family and our Nation and let us prepare 


CHAPTER IV 
Work 


"People win only the thing for which they work". These words are in 
our sacred book the Koran. From this it is understood that the reli- 
gion of Islam wants everyone to work. It says that those who do not 
work will not be able to gain anything. How hard the Prophet worked 
for the religion which he wished to establish. He moved from Mecca, 
his native town to Medina. He made the people give up their bad | 
habits. He made wab on the people of Mecca. At last he saw the re- 
sults of his work, The religion of Islam spread everywhere, 


Chapter IV, 12 


if he had not worked, if he had sat and said prayers, I wonder if he 
would have been able to win anything? The Prophet worked not only 
for religion, but also in order to live and to support his family. He 
also used to encourage his followers to engage in commerce, agricul-~ 
ture and trades. "Nine-tenths of profit is derived from commerce, 
Look for your profit in the ground. Till the soil. God loves the 
Moslem who is master of a trade", he used to say. 


Men who do riot work become poor. The nations in which there are many 
poor people become weak, and at last they lose their independence, 
Because of this the prophet said again: "Poverty almost amounts to 
faithlessness", In the Moslem faith not only men but women also have 
to work. This was said and desired by our Prophet. | 


You wee children, Islam cmsists not only in making lip-prayer,fast- 


ing and worshipping. The great ones of Islam worked and lived on 
what they had gained. ‘ 


Our Republic has closed places which were hotbeds of laziness md 
has silenced the ignorant people who taught the religion of Islam 
incorrectly. Our country has begun to familiarize itself with com- 
merce and trade. Here and there in our country factories are bei 
opened. The “age of work" which was desired by Islam has now dawned. 


\ 


Children, if you want to be true, accustom yourselves to working and 
to doing your duty while you are still sitting on school benches. 
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| 15. 
CHAPTER V 

Trust in God 

Children, surely you have heard the above words . our grandfathers 


and grandmothers say often "we must trust God", I wonder what this — 
means? Is it not to rely on God and leep one's heart. whole? : 


Now I will explain thoroly to you what this means in the Moslem reli- 
gion. Trust is: to think carefully, to consult wise saints and to 
prepare one by one whatwer might be necessary for a piece of work 

ax when we begin its; after these things, to have faith that mr work 
surely will turn out well and that in the end good will come from it. 
This is to keep our hearts whole, 


For instance we are going to take a trip on a wat. In the first 
place in order not to give our money to foreigners, we look fora _ 
Turkish boat. We make sure that the boat we want to take is strong 
and durable. We buy things which will be necessary on the way. We 
notice whether the barometer indicates "good weather" or not. This 
done we buy our tickets, settle ourselves in the cabin, believe that 


we shall surely reach our destination in safety, fortify our hearts 
and fear not. 


For instance, we want to get a good mark in qr lesson, We work hard, 
we ask our teacher about the things we do not know. We study and 
discuss with each other; after this we do not succumb to vain thoughts 
such as "I wonder whether I will be able to get a perfect mark", We 
trust and believe that we may get a good mark, } 


| 14. 
Chapter V 
On the cmtraby it is not true but foolishness to take an unseawor- 
thy boat, in stormy wcather to sail out to rough seas, or to want a 
perfect mark without working for it, and instead of being careful 
and industrious say "I trust in God, no danger will come to me". In | 
the religion of Islam there is no such thing. What the mind does 
not accept the Moslem religion also never accepts. You know, we 


have a proverb: "Fasten the camel to a strong post and then trust". 
This is a word beth of our forefithers and our Prothet. 


One day a foolish men came to our Prophet and leaving his camel 
tntied, entered, stayed a while, talked, and afterwards went out- 
side "to find winds blowing in the place where his camel had been 
before", Returning to the Prophet he told him what had happened, ° 
The Prophet said "To what did you fasten the camel?" The poor man 


answered: "I trusted in God", The Prophet replied, "You should 
have tied the camel afd then trusted." 


Please understand, trust is to believe that the work will go smooth- 
ly and not to worry one's self with anxiety after having thought 
carefully about everything that might be necessary for a given 


Hece Of work. Otherwise, the end of any othor kind of trust is 
disaster. | 
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15. 
CHAPTER VI 


_ | Thankfulness 


"If you give thanks for the blessings which come to you I shall 
bestow on you many more." This saying is in the Koran. You certain-~ 
ly know the meaning of thanksgiving. To thank a person who has been 
kind to you means to appreciate the blessing which you have received, 
not to forget it, and to do kindness in return. While our body is 
in a healthy condition we possess strangth which is gufficient for 
everything. How then sahll we return thanks for this blessing, I 
wonder? We can show our gratefulness for this by apmweciating the 
value of strength of health and by refraining from umeahliness and 
laziness. Our mothers, our fathers, our relatives are sending us to 
school, we do not think of bread or food, they are thinking of all 
our needs. For all this self sacrifice they only ask us to be, men. 
We can only show our great thankfulness for this blessing by study- 


ing our lessons, by making ourselves loved by our teachers, and by 
obeying their words, | 


Then, for example, a man enters an official position. He is given 
government work, another is thrown into the world of rommerce, ano- 
ther has learned a trade, and still another is a farmer. Everyone 
of these has a definite task, and the profit from that task is that 

~ which saves them from misery and the mastery of this task gives. them 
an honest and frank appearance. : 


This also is a great blessing. If they had no work, what would be 
their condition? It is very hard to be in need of other people's 
help. In that case, thankfulness is necessary for this blessing and 
this gratitude consists in the following: the officer gladly does 
his duty and more, the merchant does not mix counterfeit goods with 


= the goods that he sells. He thinks of his profit, but he also con- 
siders the profit of the nation, He does not seek his own at the 
expense of the nation which maintains him in this world. The trades- 
man conducts his trade honestly. The farmer giving up his conserva- 
tism buys machinery in place of the blakk plow. He does not wait 
in vain for wind from God for threshing. He does not depend upon 
mere chances. He separates his wheat from the chaff in the thresh- 
ing machine... He gets less tired and at the same time makes more 
money. Thus thanks will have been rendered for the blessing which 
he possesses, 


—— Was it not mentioned above that if you give thanks your blessings 
| will increase. Of coursé, an official who does his duty well is 
bee liked, and he is promoted to a higher place. Everybody knows the 
~— tradesmen and the merchants who carry on their trade and camerce 
| without deception and if anything is needed everybody comes to them; 
| their money increases; their work grows; their tiny little mops be- 
come large stores whose furthermost corners are not easily found. 
: The farmer who sows his wheat in a modern way reaps a large harvest. 
He enlarges his work, his farms increase, and his money augments, 
1 Behold this is the meaning of the words: "If you give thanks your. ~ 
| blessings will increase". May we not also say outloud "Many thanks '% 
Let us say this, but not until after having given thanks by our wei. 
sy Even if we do not say it, but stick to our work which is at hand 
and do it well, we will have fulfilled our debt of gratitude. A man 
who does not know the value of the blessings he has, who does not | 
do his duty and who does not make people love him, such aone, sitting 
| in a corner and taking his prayer beads in his hands, may say "Thank | 
ee - God, thank God" as many times as he wishes, but it will all be in 
—yain, even if he should say it a thousand tives, Neither is this 
thanksgiving, nor with such thanks do blessings increase. Let alone. 
increasing, it even vanishes from his hands, . 7 
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Chapter VI 


You have learned this message "God is with society". In this case 
thanking God means thanking His people and His nation. We must not 
forget anyone who does good to us, for example, the goodness of 
the Gazi. He lead us to the achievement of the Republic. He 
helped us to attain this happiness. We must cherish the natimal 
sovereignity of the Republic he founded, and we must protect it with 
all our might. Behold, this is gratitude. 


You have learned how to be thankful. Prayer also is just the same, 
When we plan to do something we prepare whatever is necessary for 
this work. We take into consideration every detail. After that 
we resohutely hope with our hearts, or together with our hearts 
and our tongues that we will be able to finish this work, without 
for instance, falling ill and having to leave our work half done. 
This is prayer, There is no one who will help a person who does 
not stick to his work, but aitting comfortably in his corner saying 
"My God, do my work this way and do it that way". A Moslem sticks 
to his job with determination and does it honestly, and after 
finishing this work, he takes deep breath saying "Thank God it 
is done and finished", and this is the way of thanksgiving and 
prayer. | 


18. 
CHAPTER VII 


To Be a Moslem is to Get Along Well with People and te 
Serve Everybody. 


Children, our Prophet says, “After the things ordered by God are 
done the best thing to do is to give joy to the heart of a man of 
faith, to make him glad. : : 


Moslems get along well not only with each other but also with every- 
body else. What is the cause of quarrelling and hurting one ano- 
ther's feelings? You interfere with the idea of somebody, with his 
religious faith or with his work which he has done without giving 
trouble to anybody, then if he frowns at you and mumbles to himself 
at you, hearts are broken and a quarrel begins. But you have seen 
in the first lessons that Moslems do not interfere with the free 
ideas or the faith of anyone, And since this is so, they get along 
well with everyone. They are kind. They help each other with good 
works. And it is one of the Moslem principles to help each other, 
always coming together to work collectively. ssi 


As you know the Friday and Bayram prayers are done collectively. 
Moslems who come to the mosque cm gratulate each other on their 
Bayram; and thus people who are from the same quarter, or the same 
village, or the same city know each other and understand each other. 
It is said: “that prayer done in a mosque is better than one done 
at home". Why? Because everybody comes together in the mosque, 
The rich people will see the condition of the poor, sages will show 
the correct path to the ignorant people, if these should have ac- 
cepted wrong ideas. Everyone will like each other, 
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But what a pity, children, that the men who make their-religion a 
tool in their hands for getting wealth, agree to leave the whole na- 
tion blind for the sake of their own interest. The educated sms of 
Turkey, knowing certainly how ignorant and miserable these people 
are, escape from them. In the mosques are left the poor and simple 
people who do not understand anything. And these people read like 


a nightingale the Arabic sayings which they know by heart, word for 


word, and which they do not understand, or they slumber while they 
listen to the sayings of the hodjas which are not in their own lan- 


ZUage | 


The ignorant hodjas, in spite of their not doing a thing, used to 
get the religious taxes such as zekat and fitre (preventing these 


taxés from being given to good societies) which were imposed so 
that no poor would remain in the nation, and so that the rich Mos- 


lems could help the poor, 


In what a happy tine you are living, children, the Rem blical period 
which has done all good things for the nation, and which has de- 
molished all the useless and paralyzing things, also has taken off 
the turbans from the heads of the auctioneers of religion. It for- 
bade their saying nonsensical things to the people. 


Now the hodjas who are preaching to the Moslems in the mosques are 
not the ignorant men of old, they are learned people who work for 
the good of the nation without waiting for any reward, but try to 
lead the nation in the right path, | 


And these talk to us in our own language. 
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Now we are completely awake, We are giving our sekat and sacrifice 
money to one of the good societies, We do not interfere with the 
faith of anybody. We are getting accustomed to what the Moslem re- 
ligion and humanity orders us to do , while getting along well with 
each other on the school benches, without frowning at each other, 

by working together in handwork, or in other courses on things 

which we are supposed to do, and by helping our poor friends. 


If we act like a child and occasionally say somthing which angers 
one of our friends we immediately apologize by saying "Excuse me/ 
Iwas overcome by my anger, I misbehaved!" Then our friend excuses 


us. Becuase it is one of the human as well as Moslem principles 
to excuse those who know their mistakes. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Moslem Faith Forbids Fanaticism 


In places where they lived people have developed some customs ac- 
cording to their knowledge and experience. Those who are attache: 
to their customs, and who do not accept -new ideas saying "I learne2 
it from my father, I cannot leave it" are called fanatics. Fanatic- 
ism:. ls a very tad thing. It kept our nation very far behind. 
Children, you do not know very much about the period of fanaticism, 
but how much our nation suffered from it in times past! 


In Europe the printing press was invented. Books were being printed, 


people were increasing their knowledge, but our religious,*eepscre 
insisted on -our ret accepting thu here, Trey We 
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have seen nothing like this, it is against Moslem faith". For 
years and years only handwritten books were read, Men who were 


hungry for knowledge wasted their eyesight in order to write tooks, 
but now all our books are printed easily in the book shops, 


The fanatics interferred with everything, whether they knew anythin 
about it or not, They interfered with the eating drinking and : 
dressing of people and they became an obstacle to national progress. 


But there is no fanaticism in the religion of Islam, The Prophet 
did not like fanaticism at all. He said to those that believe in 
him, "Wash your clothes, cut your hair, shave yarselves, brush your 
teeth and be clean. Dress modestly. Be distinguished among peeple. 
Don't approach me with a bad breath". He advised, "Whoever has 

hair let him anoint it, let him comb it, and pay attention to his 
"toilet! ", This is one of our Prophet's sayings. He forbade 
spitting on the ground and being dirty. He used to say “When Allah 
gives His people comfort He likes to see them enjoy it." 


Then to clean themselves, to bathe, brush the teeth, to wear pretty | 
and modern dresses, "to make one's toilet", to shave and trim one's 
beard, and even if necdssary for the sake of cleanliness to cut 

it altogether, are all orders of the modern faith. Islam is based : 
on cleanliness, It estimated medicine above religion. Being strong | 
robust and smart are the things which Islam desires, i 


Children, shall I teill you something strange? In spite of all 

these facts, fanatics wha preferred ignorance, tried to forbid 
gymnastics bcfore the Republic. However, the Prophet in his time 

used to urge horseback riding and archery, and he said used com- 
mand physical exercises. If he had lived in our day there is no | 
dm bt that he would have commended Boy Scouting and modern games : 
like football, volleyball, tennis and hiking, and he even would 
have played himself. He would have made his people wear the hats, 


which is a civilized and healthful covering. Already in his time 


he had womn the suit and head-dress which were sent to him as pre- 
sents by the Byzantine emperors, | 


Islam does not lead toward fanaticism but it leads toward new ideas 
and civilization. There is no faneticism in Islam, Fanxtics are 
those ignorant people who have not understood Islam. Fanaticism 


keeps a nation backward, weakens it, destroys its independence and 
is the enemy of civilization, 


Woe Turks, howover, belong to a civilized nation, We have accepted 
all the good and helpful customs of the civilized world. We ex- 


peliled fanaticism from our midst. We buried ignorance and we will 
not allow it to revivé. c 
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CHAPTER IX 


Religious Insincerity or Hypocrisy 


"Pity those who pray but are ignorant»e€, it really They 
pray merely for appearances sake and cancél its value to men." These 
statements are in the Koran, Certainly you understand that this 

was said against who perform their prayers for appearances!’ sake, 

In fact there are some men who pray just for the sake of appearances, 
thinking: i... .r "Let them call us good men, Moslem ren". The ac- 
tions of such people who make’ thdr prayers for appearances only are 
called hypocritical. In olden times there were such men in our 
midst. They used to walk slowly in the streets with beads in their 
hands, and move their lips in order to get money from the people. 

In the mosques they would take at least an hour for a prayer which 
could be performed in two minutes, | : 


In the end they would keep good from the people by taking the reli- 


gious taxes called “sadaka" and "zekat" for themselves from the poor 


people standing there, although they were neither needy nor worthy 


of the money. These are the men, who, as the Koran says, do not . 
understand the meaning of namaz, ' 


The purpose of prayer and worship is to remember God and to refrain 
from doing evil, The Koran says that real prayer prevents people 
from doing bad and evil things. The praying of those who do ne good 
is nothing other than religious insincerity, Since insincerity 
means the cheating of people it is the greatest immorality. 


The religious hypocrites used to be against cifitization and progress. 
In orfigr to deceive the people, for instance, if you had asked them 
they would say painting was a sin. As if pictures would ask for 

life from the men who made them! What nonsense, is it not? How 
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can a picture ask a man for a soul? Even if it should, how could we 
give it a soul? The Prophet in his time tried to set those un- 
civilized people who worshipped stme and bowed down to earth on 
the right path of civilization. They were accustommed to worship 
idols and pictures. If he had not forbidden painting, after the 
Prophet's death they would have begun to worship his body, because 
of this habit which was roeted in them. However, today when we see 
the statue of someone who served the country, for instance, our 
great Gazi, or hold a picture of our mothers, fathers, or some of 
our friends in our hands do we bow down to it? We respect it, but 
respect is one thing and to bow down is another. Thus today, no 
fear of pictures or statues remains, and they are not considered 

as sins. The Moslem religion does not mean to stick to customs 
blindly or to tie one's self to tradition. For, real religious | 
thinkers have said that "Opinions change according to the times’. 
Religion never accepts nor finds mk suitable that which the mind 
does not accept or civilization does not find suitable, 


The hypocrisy of the fanatics has now no more power whatsoever, Long 


live the great Gazi and his friends who saved us from the hands of 
these ignorant people and showed us the right path. 


In conclusion let us say this, children, religion is goodness of 
character. One who serves his nation, fatherland and his government 
is also a religious man of faith. In other words, God has no need 
whatever of vain worship. 
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CHAPTER X 
; | His Holiness Mohamned,the Beloved of God 


~ Qld fanatical hypocrites have set forth our great Prophet to simple 
people in a very different manner from what he really was, They 
almost made him conform to themselves. Whenever the Prophet's name 
was mentioned there passed before the eyes of the people the vision 
é6f a proud man with a huge turban on his head, a wide cloak over 
his shoulders, and a flowing beard covering his chest, with prayer 
peads in his hands, always moving his lips, and carrying his head 
proudly. | 


However, our Prophet was not at all like this. He used to wear 
clean, and often times white clothes and tied a’ = light turban 
around his head. You have read that he also wore a dress and a 
headgear which the Byzantine emperors had sent him, He was so clean 
that contemporary Moslems said "We have never seen a fly sitting on 
our Prophet”. The Prophet's black hair was long, it came down over 
his ears, At times he combed it straight back, at times also, 
"making his toilet" he parted it in the middle, put on nice perfume 
and brushed his teeth. The brush of this time "misvak". If there 
had existed at that time hygienic brushes better suited to teeth 

and not harmful to the gums, there is no doubt but that he would 
have brushed his teeth with such a brush. He cut his moustache from 
above his lips and removed the rest. His beautiful black beard : 
was only as long as could be held in his hand. The character of the 
Prophet whose face, voice and clothes were very beautiful, was ab- 
solutely perfeét. He was gentle and aloof. He did n& like bad 

' gmells at all. He used to bathe frequently. He washed his hands 
before and after meals, while walking he went rapidly to the place 
where he was going,and in no situation did he make anybody uneasy. 
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Those who think that the Prophet always performed his namaz, kept 

the fast and prayed are mistaken. He did perform the namaz, but not 
always. The same is true of his fasting. Even when travelling and 
going to war he ate the forbidden things in front of everybody and 
told the people, also, that their breaking of the fast while travel- 
ling would be forgiven them if they kept the fast usually. In times 


of war and when travelling he also performed his namaz quickly and 
instead of bowing four times bowed only twice, 


They say that the Prophet remained hungry and tied stones to his 
stomach. These are all lies, children. We have told you in one of 
the previous léssons that the Prophet had said, “Poverty almest 
amounts to faithlessness". How could it be that a man who praised — 
work by saying "Good property, clean property howwell it suits a: 
clean and good man!" remains poor ,.. Before becoming a prophet he 


had actually engaged in commerce. After his call to prophetship 
all Arabia was subject to his orders, | ; 


Officials took the alms money which was gathered in from all sides 
to Medina and gave it to the Prophet. He spent this money which 
had been collected also for the army, distributed it to widows, chil- 
dren, adms collectors, travellers whose money had given out and who 
had sunk by the wayside.? But for himself and his relatives he did 
not take five paras of it. He himself owned herds of camels and 
: sheep. The income of these was fully sufficient for his living. 
~ The Prophet ate and drank with good manners and behaved absolutely | 


like a civilized man. Brush, mirror and comb were things which he 
always carried with him, 
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Chapter Xe 


He did not merely sit back waiting while engaged in mechanical pra- 
yers for something to happen, but gathered soldiers, fought with ~ 
enemies, did not touch those wounded in war and children, kcpt the 
word he had given in times of peace, left free in their creeds and 
ideas those who did not believe in Islam, but agreed to give him 
taxes; and to those who asked something from his he gave answers 

gently, according to their powers of understanding. 


Henceforth, you understand what kind of man our Prophet was, do you 
not? From now on tell the. truth to those who tell such lies. Do 
not attach any importante to their words if they do not listen, 

leave them to their own fate. The Prophet himself in his time acted 
in this way. Somdday they certainly will understand that their ideas 
have been wrong and even if they do not understand no one in this 
century accepts henceforth these wrong and false beliefs. These lies 
will sink into their graves together with those who hold then. 


CHAPTER XI 


Companims, Apostles 
We give the name of "Companions" to those who were Moslems in the 
m= time of the Prophet. To the relatives of Mohammed the name "Ehli 
Beyt" that is "people of the house" is given. Of these relatives 
His Holiness Ali was the greatest. Ali was the husband of the pro~- — 
phet's most beloved daughter, Fatma, and the father of the prophst's 
grandehildren, Hasan and Husein. 


Ali himself was very brave. He was, also, the greatest sage of his 
_ time. He spoke very well and wrote poctry. He was the fourth pre- 
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gsident of the republic. He loved truthfulness very much. Because of 

his honesty he even angered his brother. His brother was in debt and 

he wanted money from Ali to pay it. Ali said: "Wait until I receive 

my wage, then I will give it to you". But the brother's debt was very 
ro great so he said to Ali: "The treasury of the country is at your dis- 

posal. Take money from there and give it to me." Ali answered: 

How can I give the natim's money to you? 


At night he used to walk about the town looking for poor pcoplc,and 
helping them. A traitor made him a martyr in a mosque. Ali's sons, 
Hasan and Husein who were also persons of great wisdom and good 
character were among the great people of Islam. 


CHAPTER XII 


Hatice 
Hatice, the very much beloved wife of our prophet is one of the 
greatest of Moslem women. The prophet married her before his prti- 
phetic carecr had begun. At the time when he began to invite people | 
to follow him religion, Hatice, who knew of her husgand's honesty, 
and that he would not tell a lie,became a Moslem before anyone else. 
While the “rabs persecuted our prophet Hatice defended him and 
consoled him. She spent all her goods and property for the welfare 
of Islam. “She helped the poor, she took those into her caravan who. 
could work and carried on commerce. She is the mothcr of the pro- 
phet's most beloved daughter Fatma, ; 
= She cdueated her daughter very well. Fatma, like her mother, 


was happy in doing good, she helped her father and was a patient, 
clever and wise woman. 
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Laws imposed by the will of the nation regulate the affairs of tke 
world. Human activity is subject to these laws. These activities 
have no connection with religion. In human affairs intelligencs and | 
science rule supreme. In affairs referring to this world the reli- 
gion of Islam accepts the judgment of intelligence and science, — 


In the religion of Islam there is no mediator between God and man. 

Every Moslem worships God individually. In Islam there is no re.i- 
gious hierarchy because from the point of view of our religion a2 

Moslems are equal. In the sight of God no Moslem occupies a posi- 

tion higher than another except on the basis of virtue, 


Besides the Turks and Arabs there are other nations which are fol- 
lowers of Islam: Persians, Afghans, Javanese, Indians, part of tne 
Chinese, and a majority of the population of Africa are Moslems. “he 
Turkish nation is materially and spiritually the most progressive 
among Moslem nations. Since Islam does not belong only to the Arabs, 
every nation can turn to God in its own tongue and if thanks an 
prayers are rendered in thé@ir own language they will be more sincers 
and will come more directly from the heart; thus also their influsn: - 
will be greater, 


(At appropriate times selections from the Koran should 
be read to the pupils, ) 
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CHAPTER I 5 


n the Moslem Religion Intelligence is Valued 
Above Everything Else 


The Moslem religion has considered intelligence as superior to evsry- 


thing else. Even our prophet has said; "Religion is intelligence; the 
one who has no intelligence has also no religion." 


For that reason there is nothing in Islam which is. not acceptable to 
intelligence. There is no room in Islam for the queer stories about 
angels and a thousand and one tongues, which are not acceptable to 
the intelligence, nor for such a prophet as the Christians have, 
about whom there is no agreement as to whether he was God or man, 
In Islam a prophet is nothing more than a man like you and me. Our 
holy book, that is, the Koran, consists of God's words revealed to 
the heart of the Prophet. Everyone is responsible for his own deeds 
only. | 
,God is not in the sky, nor are there in the heavens palaces with 
‘several floprs of gold and jewels. Everything which science tells us 
is right. Things which don't agree with science and intelligence ere 
wrong and have no place in religion, God has no house and no definite 
abode. He is everywhere. He is power itself and all power and 
strength are His. He is with us. In order to come to God and to ex- 


—- plain our condition to him we have no need of mediators. Our Prophet — 
has described God to us in this way. If a man believes intelligentiy 


in that Power which created the world, that is, in God and Ilis Pro- 
phet, he at once is to be considered a Moslem. All else is secondary. 


For instance, if such a man does not perform his namaz and does not 
keep the fast, as long as he does not say that in Islam there is no 
place for prayer and fasting he is not cast out of our religion. Is 
this not consistent with intelligence? 


CHAPTER II 
In Islam There Is No Belief in Nonsense 


Our Prophet has said that religion consists of intelligence. Upon 
reading these words one immediately understands that in Islam there 
are no foolish ideas, which do not appeal to the mind, 


However, children, in olden times, some people who pretended to be 
religious experts and who wanted to eat and drink continuously de- 
ceived the people by saying that their actions were sancticned by | 
religion. For example they tried to make us believe that the world 
was poised on the horn of a huge ox and the ox stood on a large fish, 
the fish was in the sea, and the sea also floated on the wind like 
a many flo@ed strange apartment. When a fly lit on the horn of the 


ox, the ox shook his head, then the world shook, and this wes the 
cause of earthquakes. 


Now ¢ BBA Cer the intelligence of such men; if the above were true 
would then all the parts of the warld be shaken at the same tiue? 
But when one place is upset another locality is not even aware of 
it. Would any intelligent mind accept these foolish ideas? 


Science tells us in an undubitable manner that the world is in the 
form of a globe, and stands in emptiness. Knowing the accuracy of 
science who can believe in such foolish thing which comes from brain- 
less heads? Do you know where the worst of this comes in? These | 


people propounded this nonsense saying: "These are the words of the 
Prophet." 
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Chapter IT, 


Such a broadminded personality as the Prophet who said: "Religion meen. 
intelligence" how could he have related such nonsence which does not . 
appeal to the mind? If you only knew how many lies are told which 

are attributed to the Prophet! The Prophet, who realized that this 
would be so and who already had discovered that some immoral people 


who lived like parasites off other people, would slander him, said, 


in his time, "When they té¢l1l you that something is from among my words, 
examine it. first when it agrees with the Koran and with your intelli- 


gence, and if it does not, that statement cannot be mine," 


You read last year that they even considered pictures a sin. In the 

name of religion hot-bedgs of laziness were fostered, candles were lit 
for the dead, and tho it was Islam, many places were opened which re- 
sembled churches, and in thyYese places people tied threads to the win- 


dows while saying "I bind my fever, let me have my wish" and after- 


wards the hands of the magicians were kissed. 


Would it not be better if the money had been used in opening schools 
for the children of the country and if electricity had lighted the 
conference halls instead of lighting candles for the dead? Is it 
possible that the illness would be cured only by the tying of threads 
if the doctor is not called and no medicine is taken? And will a man 
obtain his wish by merely visiting graves without making any effort 
of his own? Now children, none of the foolish tdeas which do not 


appeal to your mind, are in Islam. 


CHAPTER III 


‘Islam in the Time of the Republic 


Children, how fortunate you are that you live in the time of the | 
Republic. The cobwebs of the religious school no longer darken your 
mind. In studying science and acquiring knowledge your mind wil 
from day to day wah and your thinking progress, 


Be very thankful to the Republic that it has torn up all nonsense by 
the roots. The light of civilization has banished this scarecrow 
of ice, neither a mausoleum nor a monastary remains. 


The Prophet in his time always struggled with such men. There is 

no such thing as fortuen telling; those who ‘pretend to give news of 
the future and who pretend to see the destiny of men are liars. For- 
tune tellers and witchcraft workers and those who believe in them 

are not Moslems; how many tines has the Prophet said this, and pulled 
the evil up by the roots. | 


He said; "If you are ilJ, go to the doctor, undergo some treatment, 
for each illness there is certainly a cure." He has even considered 
medicine higher than the science of religion, for he has daid, 
"Science is two-fold; first medicine and then religion". 


Yet again these thoughts have arisen and some unscrupulous men have 
begun to take advantage of these ideas. Thanks to the Republic that 
it destroyed such ideas, | 
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Chapter III. 


These traitors, find: it advantageous to themselves to keep the 
people in ignorance, did not teach them any other language. Those 
who learned Buropean sciences and who accepted Enmopean civiliza- 
tion they called infidels. 


Now as to the Prophet. “Science and wisdom are the property of Mos- 
lems, a Moslem takes them wherever he finds them, he takes them 
without asking whither", With these words he commands us to accept 
civilization, to wear civilized clothes and acquire the knowledge of 
others. 


With these words we are made to understand that the Turks who live 
in a civilized world shall also be civilized. In matters of eat-~- 
ing and drinking, of dreasing and speaking, 211 must harmonize with 
civilization. This civilized Turkish child does not believe in 
stupid words that are without wisdom, , 


In civilized Turkish cowmtries statues of our great men will be 
erected in many places. The art of statuary and painting will pro- 

- gress, Factories will be opened .... The dark power that is dead 
will not come to life again. Behold this is true religion. 


CHAPTER IV 


Religious Affairs are Different from Secular Affairs 


One day our Prophet saw people grafting a date tree and wanted to 
say something like: "Don't do it this way but do it that way", 

but upon understanding that what they were doing was right he said: 
You know the work of the world better than I do", You understand 
don't you, that religious work is one thing, while secular work is 
another thing. But before, those who handled religious work tried 
to handle the secular affairs of the world also, The Sultans took 
the title of Caliph, the replacer of the Prophet, and began to rule 
as they wished to. And the Hodjas used to say "all right" to what- 
ever the Sultans said, and they also were in the habit of saying to 
the nation "There is the power of seven prophets in one Sultan .," 
Such foolish things they saidj In shoréthe affairs of the world 
and the affairs of religion were not separate, 


About even the smallest thing, the hodjas were asked, "Is it in 
harmony with religion or not?" and only after consultation was it 
done, For instance, as we have studied in history, printing was 
invented in Europe. They printed their books in the printing houses 
and since everybody was able to buy books cheaply, ignorance 

| diminished, On the other hand, in our country printing was intro- 

| duced very late, because permission had to be asked of the hodjas 


i for they had to ve satisfied, and on account of that we suffered 
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Chapter IV 


During the time of which we are speaking war and peace were all made 
by the decisions of the Hodjas. There was no one to ask concern- 
ing the desire of the nation, nor anyone to think about its in- 
terests. Once the Sultan had agreed with the head hodjah and the 
other hodjas, the most impossible things were done ... Heads flew 
off, and hearths were extinguished. 


But you also know that religion is a matter of conscience. A man 
upon believing in God and the Prophet becomes a Moslem. This be- 
lief and faith of his have nothing to do with his secular affairs. 


We learn about religious matters such as fasting and praying from . 
our sacred book the Koran, or from the hidjas. The secular affairs 


are managed by laws and regulations which are made by talking and 


agreeing together, and these laws are imposed by the representatives 
chosen by our nation, These laws have no relation to religion. In 
fact it is already dependent upon the convictions of men. However, 
the laws which manage the secular affairs change according to the 
time and needs of a nation, The poeple such as those who do not 
know or understand anything cannot interfere with such important 
matters. For example, suppose the great Gazi had shown us the path 
and we had not followed it, could we have obtained our independence? 


The Moslem religion has ordered that secular affairs should be handed 
over to able men. The Prophet has said "If the job is given to one 
who is not canpetent that work becomes chaotic. 


In this case the religious affairs are entirely separate from seculsr 
affairs, 


CHAPTER V 


In Islam No One Can Come Between God’ and His uns 


Children, you know that Christians have priests, that without th 
they eannot worship. | However, a Moslem may worship at 
home or, if he wishes, in the mosque. If three to five people want 
to worship as a congregation coming together in one place, one of 
them becomes the imam and the others follow him in performing their 
namaz, You understand that in Islam there is not a separate class 
which tends to the religious work, taking the name of religious 


leaders like priests. All Mohammedans are equal oné to another. How 


well this equality is seen in our mosques, There is:-no one. when 

one enters the mosque, to ask "Who are you and what is your trade?" 
and to show one a place of highest honor, saying "This is a great man" 
The one who enteres the mosque whoever he is, occupies the place 

wi ch he finds empty. He does ot care wo is beside him, whether 

he be great or small. From a human point of view, there is no great- 
ness and smallness among those who live by their own efforts and work. 
A workman, an artist, a hamal, a government official, each have their 


own rights according to the law. You see children, th 
religion is a perfect way for human beings. 


According to Islam, all strength power and feeling are from God 
He is closer to us than we are to ourselves. We feel His existence 
in our hearts and understand it in our lives, God knows our wishes 
what comes to our mind, and the things which pass thru our hearts. — 
Since this is true, there is no need for a mediator to make known 
to Him our desires, our condition and our troubles. God is not a 
despot who employs ministers and, in order to come before Him, we do 
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Chapter V. 


not need to gain the favor of ministers and doorkeepers, God his 
neither a residence nor a definite abode, He is in or hearts, tis 
power is in all the universe. AS soon as we think of Him He is with 
us. Our forefathers also understood this truth and said: "No one 
can come between God and man", What true words! oh 


However, in the time before the Republic, some people who had as-_ 
summed the title of "sheikh" did not reveal this to the nation. 

They lived almost like commission agents between God and man. The 
simple people did not address their wishes directly to God, but 

they made their requests to these dervishes and to the keepers of 
the tombs of the saints, and almost promised a bribe by saying: "If 
this work of mine turns out well, I will carry so much olive oil 

and so many candles to the tomb of so and so," Really this was 
exactly what the owners of the tomb wanted, However, our holy books 
order us to say "0 God we worship only thee and ask help only from 
thee." In Islam only those who serve their country and nation well 
have a high position. For this greatness, this eminence is near to 
God because a Moslem does not do a good deed in expectation of a 
reward or benefit. 


In this way all are equal in the Moslem faith, In Islam there are 
no religious chiefs and no representatives of the Prophet, nor can 
there be. : | 


12 
CHAPTER VI 


The Moslems in the World 


Children look at the map above. Can you see that we are not the 
only Moslems in the world? In different parts of America, Europe 
and Asia there are many areas which contain Moslems. Syria, with 
the exception of a very few Christian Arabs, the Arabian penninsula 
Iran in Asia, and Afghanistan are entirely Moslem; Turkistan, India. 
and China are mostly Moslem, In Europe the Moslems have spread into 
the interior. In Africa becinning in Egypt, Algiers, Tunis and 


Morocca, Islam has cprwssed the Sahara and has spread clear to the 
lower parts. 


After the Prophet's death, during the time of the presidents who suc-. 


ceeded him, and during the ti:e of the Arab state which was estab- 
lished subsequently Islam advanced and spread to all sides, As you 
read in history the Turks accepted Islam; they entered into this 


true and simple religion which values i 
elas. & lues intelligence above everything 


After the death of the Prophet, a set of new needs arose, times ad- 
vanced and ideas changed. For that reason wise men searched in the 
Holy Koran, in the words of the Prophet and in the actions of the 
apostles, (that is those who were Moslems at the time of the Prophet) 
they accepted the main ideas of Islam, without tampering with those 3 
conceptions concerning the existence of God and His Unity, the 
righteousness of the Prophet, and they derived their ideas about 
purification, namaz and other orders of God from the Koran, the words 
of Mohammed and the behaviour of the Apostles; and having accepted 
these in a fashion acceptable to their intelligence and knowledge 
they adopted a course of action of their own, ; 
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Chapter VI. 


From this you may understand that Islam is a religion suited to 
any century. 


According to the changing of ideas and according to the needs of . 
the century it can be accepted in a manner suitable to the mind, 
Of course the freedom of thought which is £n Islam does not exist 


in any other religion, and it is because of this that it has 
spread so widely. | 


CHAPTER VII 
Among the Moslem Natims Turkey is the Strongest 


There are many nations besides us who have accepted the Moslem reli- 
gion. The Moslem nations who had formerly founded a good many 
states, later on, due to their inactivity, thcir bedoming lazy 

and their listening to the words of some traitors and worthless 

men the majority of these nations were destroyed and taken under 
the domination of nations which had a foreign religion. 


Today there exists Persia and Afghanistan who are independent among 
the Moslem natims, but the strongest of all Moslem nations, the 
most who possesses her independence complctely, is Turkey 


14 
Chapter VII. 


This is because Turkey awoke and cast out #11 foolish idcas, and 
all those who held foolish ideas. She entered into civilization 
and mingled with the civilized world, She accepted and dcclared 
the Republic which is a civilized administration. The Turk 
understood that God does not accept empty prayer, and depending 
upon his power, which is the power of God, he rose in arms, Those 
who entered his fatherland from all four sides with the intention 


of choking him, and those who gnashod their teeth at his inde- 
pendence the Turk dcfcated, : 


While the enemy thought that the Turk was dead, the Turk told 
them that he was resurected. The order of God came . into cxist- 
ence and Turkish independence was saved, Hereafter the cners 
will never be able to touch the Turk as long as he wal&s upon tho 
road of civilization and democracy which is lighted by the great 
Gazi, who has given us that great joy. 


The Turkish boy also is the child of civilization and democracy. 


He will protect the Republic which is entrpstod to him by the 
Gazi and he will prosper. a 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Every Nation addresses God in His Own Tongue 


Children, you know that His Holiness Mohammed was from Mecca and 
his native tongue was Arabic, but the religion which he founded 
the religion if Islam, it belongs not only to the Arabs, but to all 
manwind. Those who comprise the ‘religion of Islam, that is Moslems, 


are not only of the Arab race. We, although we are Turks and our 
mother tongue is Turkish, are Moslems too, 


Islam because of being a religion which belongs to all mankind 
cannot lave a single language special to it. Every nation addresses 
God in its own tongue, makes known its desires in its own tongue, 
and gives thanks in its own pbongue,. 


A Turk addressing God in Arabic, the meaning of which he does not 
know or understand, quite resembles a parrot talking. Such a speech 
or such a prayer does not of course come from the soul. 


To be sincere toward God; to be able to express all: our feelings 
and desires as we wish, we must absolutely speak Turkish. To speak 
in our own mother tongue is essentials 


However, formerly all prayers, even the speech, that is to say 
sermon, on Fridays and Bayram days was read in Arabic and the people 
knew neither what was said nor what they heard. They stumbered while 


trying to listen to things the meaning of which they did not un- 
derstand. 


Henceforth such unreasonable. foolish things cannot be. We all 


address God in our own tongue, we express our feelings in our own 
words. Behold this also, this blessing we owe to the Republic. 


CHAPTER IX | 


From the Words Which Are in the Holy Koran 
The beginning chapter (sura) "Patiha", : 


1) I begin with the name of God, the giver of all who has mer-. 
cy. 29 Thanks be to God who educates the universe by leading us, 
to a state of perfection, 3) God is the giver and he is very merci- 
ful. 4) He is the Lord of the Day of Judgment, 5) O God we worship 
only Thee and we demand aid only from Thee, 6) Lead us in the right 
path and to that straight road ~ which you gave as a reward to good 
men, not to the road of those people who made you angry and are 
owners of the wrong road. Accept our prayer, 


CHAPTER X 
How Do the Moslems Know God? 
I begin with the name of God who is the giver an who is very merciful. 
1) Say! God is one. 2) He needs nothing but everyone needs Him, 


3) No one is born from Him, 4) And He did not come into ATE SANnLS 
from anyone. 5) No one can reach His height, 
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cemmenly called the “status que*, which, 2s ,papple eut here 
explained te me when I have asked Thy em is observed, 16 
equivalent te saying "Etei ta: peiramen; etsi ta vasteumen,. (Se ve, have 
received them, se we them), There are many peeple in Greece 
in ether ceuntries whe have the static habit ef mind, They de net 
care boi/dhs fer new ideas in any sphere ef life, © 
This habit ef mind may we due the climate ef the 
makes brain werk almest impessibvle during the het sessen ef the your. | 
Or it may be due te the fact that malaria and ether fevers have hed suck | 
2 debilitating effect en tie physique ef the peeple as te make head-werk 
en irkseme business, But, te the seer ef fects 26 they are, ene mst” 
necesserily ceme te the cenclusien thet mich ef the "stand—pattedness” 
ef the ceuntry is due te her ecclesiastical system, which influ= 
ences her educetiensel system as Church and Scheels are under ene 
hesd in the gevernment,. In this system there is little eppertunity —~ 
given fer pregress in nsclentific, intellectual er religieus es ef 
life, Ne ene in Church er Scheel can act er think witheut heving his 
theuchts end ectiens censtantly under the supervisien ef ene "*higher—up", 
If his theughts and actiens de net szree with the established system, 
eut he ere and anether man is given his place whe will be sub-erdin= © 


ste te the "ged ef things as sret, 
OR SOR 9886456 
A rather libverel minded bishep ance teld me, in the presence ef ene 
ef eur Besten Secretaries, that personally he wee in fever ef the 
circulatien ef the Bible In the medern trensletien, wut that he ceuld 
de nething wefere first eetaining tke censent ef the Hely Syned in 
Athens. It did net eccur te him that, as 2 member ef the Svned, Re 
might agitate fer such a permissien and aweke”ethers te the need ef 
giving the Bible te the peeple, "Etsi ta peiramen; etsi ta basteumen", 
An ignerent village priest teld me last summer thst he hed erders 
say anything in tke church seyend what was prescribed in the 
liturgy. When asked if the Gespel sheuld net be given te his pesple 
te read in tkeir hemes,he answered: "Tae Gespel is a11 right fer me te 
re2d in tke Churck, wut it net = preper beek fer them te have in their : 
hemes", The educated fer ene reasan 2nd the ignerant fer snether fe 
: manage te keep tke Bible frem the pesple, | 
| Anether priest with whem I wes studving the Liturgy last fall rather 
apelegized fer seme ef the prayers as net kaving a very Shristian tene, 
but, Re added, things can never be changed", 
On the intreductery pege ef the "Grest Praver Beek" which we were 
studying, were these werds ef .St. Paul's; "Se then , trethren, STAND 
FAS?, and HOLD THE TRADITIONS which ve were teught, whether by werd, 
er by epistle ef eurs." II Thess, 2:15, Tre Tresselenians *ave certainly 
tried te held fest this ceunsel ever since it was given! This is the 
finel autherity fer the validity ef the oral traditien in the Eestern 
Church, Had Paul the Evangelist, Peul the Missieneory te the Greeks 
end the natiens, Paul en fire fer Ged and His Truth, reslised the use 
te which his exhertstien weuld we put, te upheld the traditiens ef the 
Medieval church in the twentieth century A.D,, ke right well heve 
emitted tkeet sentence frem his letter, But se are the werds ef Feul 
| used te misinterpret, the spirit ef Paul's life and werk, 
| Greece is slmest the lest c#untrv in Eurepe te exclude the Bikle in | 
| an intelligivle #nd pure trenslatien frem its berders, One micht 
suppese frem this that tte Biele is ene ef the mest hermful peoks in 
the werld, Wren te mest imreral litereture ef France and Russiz 
is allewed te we freely translated inte the mest slangy, everv-dey Greek, 
and circulated in parts ef land; when the newspapers zre full 
ef the same kind ef litersture in tke ceammer tengue, ene wenders why ad 
the Best Beok in tke werld sheuld meet suck epresitien sameng the 
clergv,whe neither efficially er unefficially eppese +e circulatien ef 
the fermer. It might easily be surmised by a neutral ebsserver that 
there is semething er ether in the Bible whick stands fer semething 
else than "Helding the traditiens", semething whitBhk stands eppesed te 
the “status que" ef which they sre se fend, 
If the medern translatien ef the Biele is ke pt eut ef Greece by 
a conservative gevernment and elergy( it was allewed under tke Venisel- 
ist regime), it meens that the Greek peeple will be Bipeecseage Sty | 
the Orthedex Church ises net circulste the Oad Testament at al I have | 
never been able find | 2 in in 
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vears I have been here), and the enly in expen} 
sive cepies used chiefly by students in the higher scheels.. TRese 


Pestements are ef cturse in the eriginal text which is quite easy. Greek - 


te the Gyrnesium student wut 48 incemprekensible te the village peasant. 
Seme menths 2ge I saw same priest selling eikens, amulets,... 
leeches, and religieus seuvenirs en the streets ef this city. I asked him | 


if ‘ne ned a Gespel fer ssle, and ke aiswered, "Ne, ef ceurse net; the 


Gespel is fer the rick". Tuis is certainly true of. the New Testaments 


which ere seld with the imprimatur ef the Greek Syned, wut the American 
‘end British Bible Secieties effer Birles fer sake et such reasenable 


prices thet any ene whe hes the desire may afferd @ beok. . 

Net leng age, at the Werld Cenference en Faith and Order in Geneva, 
pepresenteatives ef the Greek Church expressed their willingness and de- 
sire te have tke Gespel circulated in Greece in the language ef the pee- 
ple, only they desired that the matter skeuld first be presented te their 
Syned sutkerities se that the werk might be undertaken with their 
autherizatien and sappreval. Such » cenditien is tantameunt te ask- 
ing that the Christian werld wait fer anether hundred years fer the 
Greek pesple te ewe given the Gespel] Taey have new had ever a year in 
whick te submit suck # matter te the Syned but we have heard nething 
whatever ef suck actien being taken, On the ether hend the present 
"status que" has dene plenty te hinder Bibles frem entering the ceuntry, 

Many are heping preving far brigkter dey, when the Christian 
Church, se-called, May ve again zesleus fer the Beek which is its 
ressen fer weing. Greece evidently has 2» grest missien te perferm in 
the Near East. But if she centinues +@ prevent her peeple frem feeding 
en the Living Werd ef Ged, she will find that with an immeral, ungedly . 
peserte, selfish—-minded peeple she will ke utterly unsble te wring a 
higher civilisation toe the she is new sttempting te eve¥threr, 

Ne natien can pessibly bring ## a Light te ethers which she dees net 
herself pessess, The civilisatien 2nd "gaary thet was Greece! " cannet 
seve ner, Ske must preduce Christian civilisatien teday in erder 

te survive end carry 2 higher type ef civilisstien inte the newly — 
cenquered territeries, Histery 2nd experience slike have preved te the 
werld: thet these netiens which have sllewed and sdvanced the prene 
gatien ef tne Gespel heve tke natiens te which furtker respensi- 
bilities te and mendstes have been given, 

There is a grest demand in Greece te-dry fer the Birkle, During the 
war thousands eof cepies were sent in by the British and American Bible 
Secieties snd were seld te erger suyers. The fermer regime alliewed 
them freely, inasmuch as ur Veniseles knew well the meral value ef the 
Bible, snd its influence en the pregressive nat ens ef tie werld, 

New there sre seven big af Bitles lying in the Piraeus Custems 
Feuse where they have ween fer three months , waiting fer the gevernment 
and clurckh efficials ta permit their admissien, Where is tie evidence 
thst the werds ef the representatives in Geneva were sincere and 
trustworthy? | 

Tae Bible is tie HOPE ef GREECE, as it is tke Hepe ef every netien, 
The Bisle will make of the Greeks a hemegenesus, Meral, enlightened 
natien ss ne ether beek can pessibly deo, As it is new, the Greeks are 
# very divided in their pelitical and natiensl life, Greek newspapers 
frem Censtantineple, New York, and Caire zre nat permitted te enter the 
ceuntry if keappen te be ergens ef the appesitien party, I wes mich 
surprised en eeming recently fram Censtentineple #ite Sslenice te heave 
ali my Greek Newspapers taken bv the geniermes an entering Greek 
territery in Tarsace. The mest ikeral Greeks sare ef necessity living 
eutside the cauntry. The lec tenens *t the Petriarchkate in 
Censtsntineple will have ne deslings with the Metrepeliten ef Athens 
since ther bveleng to eppesite peliticel The Greek gevernnent 
is attempting even by threats te prevent the electien ef a Patriarch in 
Censtantineple wecause it feers lest en eppasitien party man might ee 
chesen, Ovscurantism, militerism, end censervatism rule Greece »+ the 
present time, 

Seme pesple wender why = greve pelitical crisis ass to ceme te this 
ceuntry every year er se, The ressen is thet in the time ef the netien's 
great need ne streng men ef principle are +e »e feund. "All seek their 
ewn, net the things'tef the natien as The Seurce ef 


ethical and religisus principle is net evailsble te the peaple, and 
the educeted classes prefer te quarrell akeut the "language questien" 


rather than seek the Truth ef Ged in whetever lenguage er dialect it 
mav be feund, 
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i *HE BIBLE IS THE ONLY WAY OUT OF THE DARK*, will the peeple, 
the ecclesiastical end pelitical rulers ef Greece chese the way that 

| ) ether enlightened natiens have chesen, and seek Him Whe is the "Way, tae 
Truth, and the Lif ‘Him wae is revealed in the life-giving 
pages ef the Werd ef Ged? OP 

| Of will thev deprive themselves ef the Only Light which can enable 
| * em te be a Light-Bearing nation , the enly Light wkich exists fer the : 
oe enlightenment ef 2 darkened werld? Upen Greece’ decisien rests her 
as 2 pewerful end civilising netien. May Ged reveal te ker 
ie peeple and her lesders their real intellectual, meral and spiritual 
eS needs, snd tet the One Wae can “supply all their needs*, and mey they 
= eve the will and desire te seek His Light and His Way in their 
Nnatienal life, 
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tent vite ad? . Meliten « ef oF mond 
west telLeloeh tensed cequ, « Te 
tad et Leaver hed vel sitetiivio bre Lutrered 
feosictas bre Leer ‘test avrebeel ved 
wend vem bor ,*eheel {le vigare’ frie ,aheent 
ath Die tint aAoea ot {fitw ext eved 
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+ July 2lst 1921. 


rbert Case 
FM. 
Boston  ilass. 
Dear Mir Case, 
You doubtless received the Marash papers 
which pagsed through our hands some days ago. wow there 
blotting out of 4eitoun. The three men were broughe 
into our Hospital here which gave the opportunity of getting 
-* the story. We are hoping against hope for news of some of the . 
others, we heard that about 170 were trying to break through 
near Djehan but the French will not make the slightest 
effort to help clear the road, their instructions are not to 
| attack except in self defense. SO they left Sis, Marash, 
Hadjin to their fate & thousands have been butchered, 


With all wishes 


Yours sincerely, 
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AUG 22 1927 


How tettoun Fells 
the tor#ivie story of ds still fresh in one's mind. A fair 
City blotted out & that with blood, Sis the seat of the Catholicos 
with its nnoient Cathedral where the lest Armenian Xing, Leon, was 
@rowned is tomday Armenicn, Marash with its tragic story of 
& flight. dow comes the of Zeitoun. Une asks is 

| there to be no ent of the butchery of the Kemliste? 5 are these the 
people who want to trent with the Allies for the Rapti gg the 
furkish Empire, who desire to show the world their wakficjmens to 
| rule & govern? let the story of Zeitoun tell, 


ZEITOUN. 


f 


The tiree survivors of one of the esenping porties srrived 


Oguenich on duly llth £1258, Their nemes sre Teres Marzenian, 
Kevork Amabadian, & Djittirisn, Their story is aa follows: « | 


After the French evsousted Marash we were besieged by the Kenalists 
t every dsy shote were fired & wo were in grest difficulties 


for There was uo salt, & Lest Spring the peoyle mainiy Lived 
apom grease & herbs, When it wns possibie to obtain wheat it was 
equelly Zividedunder superiutenicuce of Voumittec. 

On June 17th turkish soldier arrived’ said 2 
ish Aclegation or: seven pains Goumsnder,. = mijoxr fren 
oe officsrs, watesscrréf & the 
of Tohartex were At Maizlevouk willing to exter into a 
perley with doles sation fren Zeitoun, Three persons were sent, 
Latrek Mergenion, haroutieun & Assadoor Gulyaneion, 

Om their errival the following deunuis were unde without ony ebance 
to present the Zeitoun esse. fThe Govermnent of A4ngorn ans deeided to 
end the present situation, You have formed » Government of Armenia, 


You heve relations with thn Freuch, You receive help from them & are 


eur enemies wore then them. Im order to vemder you umnvie to do us 
any horm we @onend that you surrender your erus & leave tho Kishle 
(the City of Zeitoun was someletaly burned in ivl15, the people were 


therefore living in the Kishle} Lf you accept these souditionus you 


bo. 
will be speredl{Tiif uot we have ail the necessary force couquer you. 


On Jume LUth our delegetion returned with turkish 


cn tein informed the yeeple of the comliti The people 
roolized the turkish trick, to surrender their ors lenve their. 
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IIe 
‘surroundings would mean another deportation, their women violated, 
their personal property coufiseated, while they themselves would be 
expose’ to the brutality of the soldiers to kill them on the slight- 
est pretext or leave them by the rondside in the lest gasp of star- 
Vation while on this journey to nowhere, ‘The Demands were therefore 
refused but in order to win time « proposal was made to send s 
delegation to lMarashe The three chosen were Vartivar Bald jian, 
Haroutionn K-ssebian & Aseadour Gwi.vencian & were allowed to proceed | 
with the turkish delegation to Marash, | 
: On Jume 22 the delegetes returned & the first thing they 
| “Get renay, the Turks are soniug with great forves & the danger 
awful” Indeed the turks hed already reset our boundary but they 
hea brought with them sn Arwenion of the family of Ahirlokian saying 
he woe sent by My (the American missionary) to conduct to linrnaf 
any who would surrender themselves, They gave five hours to decide 

to surrender, at whieh time it was decided to send the o1d4 & the 
children, the & those who were willing to go but the remsinder 
to take refuge in the mountains, Six hundred were sent to the turss 
‘ wat nfter a short tine helf came back with the objection that tuey 
hed reletives still in Zeitoun & unless they brought their couplete 
families they could not go. 
| Bven before those arrived back to us the turxs began'e 
: terrible fire from 211 sides, we had 1&V rifles & about os meny 


‘ 


other wenponse Z . out 500 shells were thrown upon us each day 
destroying every part of the Kishle, Gn the fifth day, dune 27th 
seeing that we had no Rope we decided to isave the women & retire to 


the but we were compe-led to take a number of 


women who refused to stay, We started at 3 ofelock turkish (nighss 
divided into two groups & succeoded in forging our way through the 
turkish lines at two points. 
Jume 25th At 4 o'clock in the daytime we all resched 
the back of Areeal heel, at the top of Kulaidjik, which sé normelly 
is but five hours from teitoun, We cow.d see from that pisce thet | 
the turks were stiil shelling the Kishla. We saw great number 
ef soldiers pursuing. . 
June29th we passed the valley of fournous & over Aghale 
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Seventy two women & three hunired & fifty men, 
June 30th We started ot night & were subject to a fiery 
attack Gehan (Djehan?) We lost two wonen & a priest. We buried 


the women but we were uneble to find the body of the priest in the @ 


«Gare 
lat. walking all the night we renched at. down the castle of 


Agghit nenr to Aniroon, near to we enw of tents & 


urkiesh soldiers wie epened a severe fire on us but we vere able 


to reply satisfrctorily % drove them back, Leaving the men to guard 
our reer we took thé women 4 after 2 few hours we were all gathered 
ot lishivli which is slso neer to Anderoon, 

July 2nd, At nicht another terrible fire wes directed 


againet us & we were compeiled to sentter on the mountein Bide, Afte, 
® while 32 persons gathered having nine rifles but we could not find 
the others, We do not know what heppened to them or in which way. 


July 3rd Without kuowing where we were we began to 
walk & inn 


sdietely new attack was made apon We were compelled 
to fight don six hour's, aenene’ turks were killed & we took thres 
rifles with esrtridges. We Lost ONS MAN, 


July Se We passed many ‘unknown places & were 


fired upon several tines, We lost in those days three nore Te we 


in 
‘We: uneble to procure food & there were eliways men pursuit 


July 7 Suddenly we sow the Djihan river before us, 
We took Astense & allowedl5 mente pass the river, Autranik 


Cheidjian killed the famous Yaijias8Stey “24 Ashoe We lost here in 
this fight Manook Kavakian, Tehakiany, the. little boy of Nazareth, 


Charoushi & Margee. All the others threw themselves into the river 


S80 as not tq fall into the hands of the Garnbed Demird 


likewise threw himself in with nie 


cs & cartridges & wos drowned 
with the others, Only three of us escaped, 


July 8th We reached & without 
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Mustapha Kemal Pasha... | Coming as. I do: direct from Sivas, the seat of the 
k ... revobutionary government of Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his partly, judging 


from reports in the Constantinople papers and from the Unitetd States, I © 


would be expected to bring tales of unrest, fear and large military plans. 


Persistent rumors to the contrary, Sivas has not been quiete_r for twengty» «| 


years than it has been during the past months, beginning from the day that 


Bre 


\ 


Mustapha. Keml and his fellow delegates to the convention began to reach’ our 


city. During my first months in Sivas, from April to Augus<t, there were 
frequent massacre scares, saffici ent to keep the people stirtred up most of 
the time. = During this time there was also frequent brigandage on murder 
of the highways in all directions. wae The avowed purpose of the revolution wails 
to avoid religious or racial persecution,and to their credit» it may be said 
that, in our section of the interior, conditions have somewhat improved under 
their bednailiain: Sivas has looked in vain the past nine months for allied 
| troops, but it could not have been quieter of late under their control. _ 
| Doubtless the presence of twenty-five Americans, some of whom were coming and 
going in transport work, has had a soothing effect on the Christian popu=- 


lation. 


-Safwty of the Interior. ff - One hesitates to say what a day wili bring forth 


in Turkey, but a few weeks ago,when I left that country, havicng travelled — 
nearly one thousand miles from Samsoun on the Black Sea to Sivas, down to the. 
Bagded railway via Cesarea and on to Danna Manet and Smyrna, I found things 
iti very quiet along the whole route. Correspondents picture in glowing terms 
the @angers of interior travel. our truck trains carrying supplies,and 
Fords with American personnel, for relief work, have travelled tens of thousands 
of miles during the past months, covering roads one thousand miles in an 
and we have yet to hear of their being molested, other than by a drunken assis: 7 
At First we carried rifles and took guards, but that was wives we long stsiee, 
except for precaution against sneak thieving. Americans today are safer shine . 


travelling in the interior of Turkey than are any kind of natives of the . 


country. 


| esponsibility for Deportation. © | I was in Sivas four years ago and say 


_ Saw 25,000 Armenians start on their sad journey. Last year I saw in the 
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| Caucasus . remmant which had escaped . An that direction. | 


year I have seen. in Beirut, along the. tine. of the Bagdad Rlailroad from 


| 
stantinople to Komia, and for several monthg:in Sivas, the miserable etrag- 


glers,of a people struggling back to their ruined fimesides. If never 


appreciated the devilish policy. of deportation in its blackness until I say 


the foundations of three-fourths of the Armenian houses of Sivas, a mass. | 


of ruins, until I stood by the crumbling cellar walls of the house of Michael 


Frengulian, our professor of sciences in Teachers College, a graduate of : -s 
Oberlin, and lived. anew the days when he was arrested, _imprisoned and murder- 


ed, solely because he was an able and educated Armenian 1 geget | 


A. good deal of. talk is heard to the effect that the Armenian tragedy was a. 
political plan for which the people were not responsible. I have taliced 
this way myself. am now convinced that the Turkish people hela 
‘responsible and bhak therefore they must never again be all owed to rule over 
Christians. The. bitter expressions frequently heard of re. ~gret that any 

_ Armenians were left. alive and threats that the next, time a mozre thorough 
Job.would be done, convince me of the responsibility of even the common 
people. | 


Armenia. | The experiences | of the past months have more than ever convinced 


me that the Armenians have a fright to expect from the Powers an arrange- 


ment which hail guarantee them a free and full chance at—independence. 


to develop an independent government. The problems Anvolved are many and 
difficult but are no more. insuperable than others which the world has to face. 


Be onomic Conditions. | While the interior of Anatolia is just now ntek. 


there is no confidence in the government and therefore bus iness remains — 
stagnant. i. The Turks, in destroying the the interior 
of most of its best merchants, educated leaders and artisans . The — | 
have no heart to begin anew until a more stable condition prevails. 


The Turks have suffered heavily during the war both economicrally and in man 


power. | The most pitiful group of orphans I have seen wats the Turkish 


orphanage in Sivas, seven hundred ragged, hungry, dirty kids, whom we really — 


Wished to help, but for whom we were permitted to aghothing more than to 
ary some cloth and blankets. Anatb§ia and Armenia are virgin soil as 
far as economic development are concerned, and will recupera.te rapidly and 


respond in a. wonderful way under any stable and decent government control. 
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Religious Cooperation |. Ome result of persecution has been the drawing to- 


3. 


gether of adherents bf thé various Christian churches. My first Sunday 


in Sivas last Easter, we had to adjoin to the yard in the middle of the — 
“service to accomodate the audience. § The Greek orphanage sang an espéc- 


prepared hym andthe Greek priest offered a prayer? When the 


Armenian cathedral was opened I was asked to preach the’ first sermon and 
since that I have preached there frequently. Every Sunday some Protestant 
preaches there. ‘The bishop of Sivas has worked with me as a eo-merker 


eolaborer, consulting frequently and cooperating for the welfare of the 


- Christian population of the city. A few days before leaving Turkey it 


Was my privilege to assist Dr. White at Marsovan in a union communion service, 


the ‘first the to be held in town since the deportation. | There being no 


Gregorian priést a general invitation was given and many participated. 


Dearth of Leaders.| 


I had the pleasure of two talks with the Armenian — 


Patriarch in Constantinpp#e and found him quite willing to talk of ¢o-opera- 


ton but discouraged as to the possibility of providing religious leaders 
_ for his people. On the line from Samsoun on the Black Sea to sapdb’ ale. 


_ 500 miles in length, there are Gregorian church officials, one priest each in 


Samsoun and Amsia, one acting bishop and two priests in Sivas. There is 
a Greek Protestant preacher in Marsovan, an Armenian Prrotestant preacher in 
Sivas and two in Harpoot. For this great seétion with hundreds of villages 


along the road thereis no religious leadership, and littie prespect of any. 


I was glad of the opportunity in Smyrna for a visit with Hovhan Vartabed, 


the new Bishop of Smyrna. He is the son of a Protestant preacher and a 
graduate of Union Seminary. He told me that he had not preached a sermon 
since beginning his work there that he would npt preach in ancy church in 
the United States and he preaches every Sunday. He plans to préach every 
day during Holy Week in a different church. He has plans for beginning 
a school for training priests when the future of Armenia is settled. 

If we had ha}f a dozen such men, I should be more optimistic concerning 


the future leadership of the Armenian church. It is certainly clearer than 
ever before that the whole interior, sf/Piyk¢y Turkish as well as Armenian, 
owing to the havoc wrought among the educated classes by war and persecution, 
needs imperatively trained leaders in every. sphere. This is true not only 
of church and school, but even more so in the economic and nsientatié g 


devel opment of the country. 
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Relief Work. | After working for ten months as ‘Director of the Sivas Unit 


of the Relief Committee, I eal: ton opportunity on the way home of a visit: to 


six other relief. units, covering the section from on the Black sex 


to Smyrna and Constantinople, and including Marsovan, Tales and Konia. 


‘It was to be. expected that out of four mndred volunteer workers, without 


language or experience of the country, there would be a mmall pereettage 
of failures and misfits. | This has been smaller than we aware expect. 


“We were ‘impatient at delays in getting started, but it dataset be denied 


i 


that the work of organizing large units has been speedily and effiotontly 

done and that an immense amount of real relief work is the r emit. : 

In the line of preparation for effective work, much chennbie wd repairing 
had to be done. In Sivas we were obliged to whitewsh 250 rooms, all at — 
least twice, and ‘some - four times, in order to owt then clean ond free from 

| insects. Thousands of panes of glass and all the minges and locks had — 


to be sroviaéd. The very sanitary system in the streets had 


| deteriorated during the war, that we were obliged to rebuild nowt of waterways : 


| necessary to our uses. We ordered from Constantinople, and pat in water 


pipes, sypplying city water in all our institutions. Ocwing to the ineffic- 
iency of the city government, we have had to keep in repair the waterworks 


system for the reservoir to the city. All the roads and streets essential 


to our use have had to be repaired as a relief mea’sure « But this has all 
been preparatory to the main relief work. The txo features of such work 
in most places has been caring for orphans and providing industrial work 
for the most needy. In Sivas counting the. orphans we provcided a partiazl 
support for about 4600 refugess during the spring and early summer. — Thi-s 


number decreased in the fall follWing a good harvest. Now with the coming 


of. winter, without doubt the need for food and clothing has icncreased again. 
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-$led which means a journey of an entire day each way. [None of the 


the snow began to melt. The town of Samokov, so long cut off from 


Caught in a Balkan —— 


Hh, 4 


The oldest inhabitant in Bulgaria canno emember such a win- 
ter as this. Government records show no pe#allel, It has been 
a hard eo toga the college carried on as it now is in two divis 
ions thirty five miles apart, the boys at Sanokov and the girls <t . 
sofia For a month the road to Samokov has been blocked by snow : 
hutotioViles cannot get through. The only means of transport is by 


college people except the Bursar has made the trip.} The oly 
direct connection between the two divisions of the college is the 
telephone, which has not failed even in the storniest weather. 


Narmer weather set in during the last week in February and 


the outside world, set two hundred men to shovel a passage through 
the show over the last ten miles of the route. On the twenty- 
sevénth the Bursar telephoned me that the road was at last open 
and that the Xing had just passed through Samokov on his way to 
his hunting lodge in the mountains,..As I had not visited Samokov 
since returning from America thete was much ‘bUSINESS that needed 
my attention, and I decided to set out early on. thte morning of ‘the 
twenty eighth with the of. returning the following, : 
morning. [We are short-handed at the Sofia end and I never like 

to be away longer than is absolutely necessary. .1so twenty girls 
were in bed with infuenzd} } 


Yerly on Thursday, the twentyeighth, lL set out in the Chrysler 
accompanied by Lape our stout chauffeur. The road through the 
mountains was bad with deep snow in many places now soft on account 
of the thaw. Toward Samokov: where the road had been cleared by 
workmen the snow was piled on either side the track almost as “agen 
as the top of the car. It was like driving through a canal. 

made the trip successfully in two hours and a half. The res we 
the day was spent in committee ~eetings and in discussing plans 
for the removal of the Boys' School next fall. In the evening 
there was a meeting of the Faculty Club at which J spoke of my fre- 
cent trip to Americaj{ Before going to bed I noticed that a light — 
snow was falling an the wea tier surned ‘Tauch colder. 


When I looked out in the morning a blizzard wes 
blowing from the east, although the snow was not: yet deep. A 
fierce wind ‘was ranidly piling the snow in drifts. and filling the 
road, so I told Ceorgé to bring out the car and we would start at 
once. Within the town the buildings broke the force of the wind 
but onee out on the plain we found the wind blowing a gale and 
the road already. .comnletely blocked by drifts. Jn order to avoid 
eetting the car compietely stuck we turned back. and retreated in 
good order to Samokov. <A few minutes later the Kine tried to get 
through in his high-powered car,.but.was also foéced ta return. 
The storm increased as: the day advanced and the snow became very 
deen. I telegranhed the college that I was stuck. in. Samokov. 
leantime we engaged a sleigh to start early. Saturday. morning: and 
take me over the mountains to: the railway miles away. 


It was an intensely cold night. Snow. was: still falling 
heavily ‘out the wind had abated corsiderably. st eight o'clock 
the sleigh was before the door. It was drawn by: a-pair of white 
horses, tough Balkan nags that looked equal to the task ahead. 
The driver, Bai Pavel (Brother Paul) was clothed from head to 
foot in a huge sheepskin coat which left only his red cheeks and 
icy moustache showing. George, the chauffeur, also encased in- 
sheepskin was to go along to help in case of trouble in getting 
through the drifts. I put on three pairs of sox, got into my ~ 
heavy overcoat lined with the warn skins of several lambs, pul- 
led a calpack of black lanbskin WELL over my ears, 
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and “Bhen donned a huge great-coat of heavystuff lined with the shaggy 

skins of several shepherd dogs which reached to the ground and hed a 

collar big enough to wrap completely round my heagd. 1 slipped an 
automatic into my outside pocket to have ready in case we should be 
attacked by wolves. George had an army rifle.under his—seat. Com- 
fortably seated in the sleigh and well wrapped with blankets to keep 

our feet warm we were ready. 


" Gotovo-li Sy (is @12 ready), called Bal Pavel from the depths of 


| his sheepskin. 


*Gotovo e. Karai, (All ready. Drive on) I replied. 


| Bai Pavel cracked his whip and we were off up the ee Bye oy 
the mountains forcing the few pedestrains off the beaten t 

) the snow as we passed. On leaving the town the road crosse tS bits 
ldovcthe STIOW- Straight across the fields cutting our faces. The cold was bit- 
. ter, the thermometer standing at ten above zero. «fter an hour we 
entered the mountains where we were protected from the wind. The 


3 road led through the Tcham Koria forest which occupies the divide 


between the Isker and Maritsa rivers, which is also the divide be- 

| tween the Damebe basin and the Aegean sea. The forest was magni- 
ficent in the storm. The snow was about two feet deep under the 
trees which were themselves completely covered with snow crystals sc 
that the forest looked like millions of @hristmas trees surpassing 
the imagination of children. Occasionally we met a woodcutter, but 
otherwise the silence of the road was unbroken. ‘Je saw no wolves. 
The forest at this point is about:five miles wide. 


| At the end of two hotirs we reached the divide at an altitude of 
4,500 feet. The horses were steaming but still fresh. A moment‘s 
rest at the summit of the pass and we started down the steep road 
into the valley. As this. side of the mountain was more exposed to 
the wind the drifts vere deeper. The horses floundered in them to 
their bellies and occasionally stumbled into the drain ditches or 
holes in the road. Where the way was clear they plunged headlong 


down the steep slopes. Bai Pavel guided them skillfully and encouraged 
them with his voice. Listening to him I kept repeating to myself a 
line from ‘The Bible in Spain’, which I had been recently reading. 


"The Rommany Chal to his horse did cry, 

As he placed the bit in his horse's jay; 
gry! Rommany ery! - | 
man kistur tute knavw." 


20 We descended through the snowy arches of the forest sometimes 
through deep cuts, Sometimes along precipices where I could look dotn 


into ravines a hundred feet deep. The pine trees now gave-—way 


beech every branch of which was clothed with pearl. /The wind was 


broken by the trees. The snow covered us gently. /It was a grand 


Twelve miles from Samokov we came to a mountain village called 
Radoil and there stopped for a little rest at the village ron, 2 
wretched hostelry but warm and therefore welcome. A group of 
villagers stood about the stove as we forced our way in. The walls 
were covered with cheap lithographs. There were two pictures of 
Tsar Boris, one of Vasil Levsky and Christo Botev - heroes of the 
revolution of 1877 - one showing vividly the hanging of Levsky; 
there were calendars, advertisements, etc. In the corner vas the 
stand of the cafe-ji who made us tea at two cents a glass. Jusé out- 
side Samokov ve had vicked up a soldier who was returning to his 
billet. is he wore only a thin army overcoat we gave him one of our 

“rlankets with which to wrap himself. “hen te got to the inn he vas 
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nearly frozen. He vulled off his boots to warm his féet and found them 
frost-bitten, for he had no sox but onl: some cotton cloth wrapped round 
then. George vromptly gare him a pair of woolen sox which he carried in 
his pocket for emergencies. The village wise-acres who looked on when 
they sav his frost-bitten feet vagged their heads and advised the sol- 

dier to rub his feet with sout ca&tvage, which they claimed to be the bést 
remedy for frost bite. | 


ifter fifteen minutes we were again ready to continue the journey. 
Qur by -1/ay soon joined the main valley road. In an hour ‘re reached the 


town of Dolna Banya (Lower Baths) where there are hot baths. From there 


the road lay straight across a windy plain. The snov had stopped and 
the sky had begun to clear, but the cold vas intense. I turned up my 
dogskin collar, pulled down my kalpak until only my eyes and nose vere 
exposed and laughed at the wind. 


At the end of five hours ve saw the factory chimneys of the station 
of Kostenetz appearing across the snow. Kostenetz is a center for lun- 
bering and the manufacture of matches. There we found a warm station 
restaurant already filled with teamsters and travellers but with room 
for us. ‘hen George pulled off his shoes and stockings to warm his feet 
he found his heels shoving signs of frost bite, so he went outside to 
thaw them in the snow. From the window I could see him sitting ona 
bench with his feet in a snow bank looking very disconsolate and sorry 
for himself. When he came back with his feet thawed I comforted him 
with tea, bread and kashkaval (a rich cheese made of sheep's milk). I 
drank tee and ate the good sandwishes given me in the morning by | rs. 
lionedjicova. The reckoning of the host was fifteen cents for all our. 
entertainment. After a time the train arrived. I gave George the 
great coat, the kalpak and the revolver to take &aek to Samokov and 
boarded the train for Sofia which I reached after an uneventful journey 
fo ttvo hours across a snowy waste. 


On arrival at Sofia I found that the road to the college, which 
is five niles out in the coutry, vas blocked with shor. The taxi 
drivers refused to try to get through. At last one agreed to go as 
far as he could. ‘We made the village of Durvenitsa which is a mile 
end a half from the college but could go no further. I decided to 
walk the rest of the way. I had a small hand bag and a steamer rug. 
I vragoped ¥*he rug round my shdulders, for there was a bitter vind and 
the temperature was only ten ove zero, tf was soon so coiad that: i 
savy I could not nake it af@ot/as my hands would freeze. As I was on 
the point of turning back tocvillage to try to find a conveyance a 
team looned ud in the darkne for it vas now seven o'telock, It. 
a peasant with a sled. For seventyfive cents he agreed to drive ‘me ae 
the college, cnd the bargain was guickly struck. I sat dorm on the 
votton of the Sled in some hay vith ny feet under me to, keep them vat oe 
©00n ve saw the lights of the college shining across the snow and af tor 
tvehty ninutesnitere at the door. The whole journey kad taken nearly © 
welve hours end I had travelled seventyfive milas to. gain thirtyfive.- 
I was much relieved to find everything-dIl right and only fourteen 
girls in the hospital. I philosophized that running a college in Bul- 
garia is an interesting thoggh sometimes anf arduous jody 
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